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Speake  the  Speech  I  peat  toxt,  as  I  peonoitnc'd  it  to  you. 

Shaksperey  Tragediet^  p.  266,  fo.  1623. 


LeGENDI  8EHPEB  OGCASIO  EST,  ATDIENDI  TUGS  SEICPEB.      PbAETEEEA, 

MTLTO    ICAOIS   (tT    TTLGO    DICITUK)    TIVA    VOX    AFEICIT.        NaM,   LICET 

ACBIOEA    SINT,    QYAE    LEOAS,   ALTIYS    TAKEIT    IN    AlokO    SBDSNT,   QTAS 

PBONTirnATIOy     VVLTV8,     HABTTYS,     GE8TYS     STIAK     DICENTIB    AFFIOIT  : 

NISI    TEBO    EALSTH    PTTAMTB    ILLTI)    AeSCHINIS,     QTI,     CTK    LEOISSET 

KhODICS    OBAnOITEM    DeMOSTHENIS,    ADMTRATTTIBYS    CYNCnS,   ADIECISSE 

PEBTYB,     TI    AE,     £1   ATTOT    TOY    OHPIOT    AKHKOEITE ;      Et     ERAT 

AeSCHINES,    si    DeMOSTHENI    CBEDDITS,    AAMIIP(>»aNOTATOS :     FATE- 

BATYB    TAMENy    LONOB    HELIYS   EADEIC    ILLA    PEONTNTIASSE   IPSYIC    QTI 

PEPEBERAT. 

0,  PUnii  Oaeeilii  Seemdi  JBpist,  ii.  3. 
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YeETX  OBTHOOBAPHIA  QTOQYE  OOKSYETTDINI  SEBTITy  IDEOQYE  8AEPE 
XVTATA  EST.  KaH  ILLA  VETVSTISSDCA  TBAN8E0  TElfPOBA,  QTXBTS  ET 
PATCIOBES  UTEBAE,  NEC  fiTMTT.TM  HIS  NOSTBIS  EABTX  POBMAE  PYEBTNT, 
ET  YIS  QTOQTE  DIYEBSA  ....  FOBTASSE  SICVT  SCRIBEBANT,  ETIAM 
ITA'  LOQYEBANTYB  ....  EOO  (nISI  QTOD  CONSVETTDO  OBTINTEBIT) 
SIC  SCBIBENDTX  QTIDQyE  ITBICO,  QTOHODO  SONAT.  HjC  ENIH  EST  TSYB 
LTTKBABTM,  TT  CTSTOBIANT  TOCES,  ET  TELTT  DEPOSITTIC  BEDDANT 
LEOENTEBTS;     ITAttYE  ID  EXPBDCEBE  DEBENT,   QTOB  BICTYBI  STMYB. 

M.  Fab,  QuinetUianif  Inst,  Orator,  L  7. 


NOTICE. 


The  first  portion  of  the  Chaucer  Society's  publications 
being  ready  for  delivery  to  its  members,  it  has  been  thought 
adyisable  to  issue  at  the  same  time  the  first  four  chapters 
of  the  present  work^   which  contain  an  investigation  of 
Chaucer's  pronunciation  and  Prof.  F,  J.  Child's  Memoir 
upon  his  language.    The  MS.  of  the  remainder  of  the  work^ 
which  will  be  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  present  part, 
18  so  far  advanced,  that  it  will  possibly  be  ready  for  issue 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year ;  but  as  the  revision  at 
press  and   the  construction  of   the  indices  will  be  very 
laborious,  it  may  have  to  be  delayed  beyond  that  time.    A 
brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  both  parts,  and  an  out- 
line index,  is  here  annexed.    Complete  Indices  will  be  added 
to  make  reference  to  the  great  variety  of  matters  treated 
upon,   ready  and  convenient,  as  the  work  is  intended  to 
give  in  a  small  space  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  in- 
formation upon  a  subject  hitherto  almost  untreated. 

This  treatise  also  replaces  the  paper  on  the  Pronunciation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  etc.,  which  was  read  by  the 
Author  before  the  Philological  Society,  on  18  January  and 
1  February,  1867. 

A.  J.  E 

Kbtbinotok, 

1  Feb.,  1869. 


CORBIGENDA  IN  PART   I. 

\*  Beader8  observing  any  misprints  in  Part  L  ar$  rsspeetfuUy 
requested  to  eommunieate  with  tJ*e  author,  25,  Argyll  Road, 
Kensington,  W, 

p.  5.  under  Orb,  read  A.  i 

p.  7;  1.  5,  for  A8BA  read  vaBA. 

p.  53, 1.  6,  for  atikirk  read  atiku^h. 

p.  57,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  oo'w  read  oo^to, 

p.  60, 1.  \1,  for' read  ^ 

p.  70,  1.  18/or  ut  it  read  ut  in. 

p.  80, 1.  20,  for  inclined  suspect  read  inclined  to  suspect. 

p.  85,  L  12, /or  tbat  be  read  tban  be. 

p.  89,  n.  1,  L  2,  for  be  a  read  be  is  a. 

p.  106,  L  18,ybr  refuse  so  say  read  refuse  to  say. 

p.  113, 1.  21, /or  does  seem  read  does  not  seem. 


ADDENDA, 
p.  12.    After  the  paragraph  commeneing  **  add : 

I  evanescent,  made  from  [,  before  a  single  letter  or  combination, 
denotes  tbat  it  is  scarcely  audible,  altbougb  tbe  speaker  is 
conscious  of  placing  bis  organs  in  tbe  proper  position  for 
speaking  it. 

1^1  eyanescents,  made  from  [],  enclose  more  tban  one  evanescent 
element,  or  entire  evanescent  words,  as  (|^'n  it1  k^^m  |^t' 
paabs,)  =  and  it  came  to  pass. 

p.  12.   After  the  paragraph  commencing add: 

(')  prominent,  tbe  acute  accent  may  be  placed  over  any  element  of 
a  dipbtbong  or  tripbtbong,  wbcn  it  is  considered  desirable, 
to  ^ew  tbat  it  bas  tbe  cbief  stress  of  tbe  inter-gliding 
vowels,  but  not  necessarily  tbe  cbief  stress  in  tbe  wbole 
word,  as,  for  example,  to  distinguisb  tbe  pairs  of  dipbtbongs 
(fu  iu,  ui  uf,  ^a  ed). 

p.  273.  Add  to  note  2.  Compare  also :  wbitlow,  wbitsour,  wbitster, 
wbitsul;  Wbitacre,  Wbitbarrow,  Wbitburn,  Wbitcburcb,  Wbit- 
field,  Wbitgift,  Wbitbom,  Wbitland,  Wbitley,  Wbitmore,  Wbit- 
ney,  Wbitstable,  etc.  etc. 
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16.  17.  18.  188. 

14.  315, 

16.  17.  18.  188. 

NG 
14.  315, 
16. 17.  18.  188. 

0 
14.  266, 

16.  93, 

17.  99, 

18.  103. 

OA 
14.  266, 

16.  93, 

17.  99, 

18.  103. 

OE 
14.  260. 

01,  OY 
14.  268, 

16.  130, 

17.  133, 

18.  135. 

00 
14.  266, 

16.  93, 

17.  99, 

18.  103. 
OXJ,  OW 

14. '303, 

16.  136,  149, 

17.  156, 

18.  160. 

P 
14.  316, 
16. 17.  18.  203. 

PH 
14.  316. 
Q 
14.  316, 
16.  17.  18.  203. 


196. 


R 

14.  316, 
16.  17. 18. 

S 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 

SH 
14.  317, 
16. 17.  18.  214. 


T 

14. 

317, 

16. 

17. 18.  203 

TH 

14. 

317, 

16. 

17.  18.  219 

XT 

14. 

298, 

16. 

160,  163. 

17. 

171, 

18. 

184. 

m,  iTY 

14.  269, 

16. 17. 18.  135. 

V 

14.  317, 

16.  17. 18.  219. 

W. 
14.  317, 
16.  17. 18.  184. 

WH 
14.  317, 
16.  17. 18.  184. 

X 
14.  317, 
16. 17.  18.  214. 
Y  vowel,  see  I 
Y  consonant. 
14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  184. 

Z 
14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 
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Paiabotyfe,  or  the  Systematic  Notation  of  All  Spoken 
Sounds  by  means  of  the  Ordinary  Printing  Types. 

In  order  to  write  intelli^bly  on  speech  sounds,  some 
eystematic  means  of  representmg  them  must  be  adopted.  In 
order  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  speech  sounds  change, 
delicate  physiological  actions  of  the  vocal  organs  must  be 
indicated.  In  order  to  be  generally  intelligible,  the  letters  of 
ihe^Koman  Alphabet  in  their  original  Latm  senses,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  should  form  the  nucleus  of  the  system  of  symbo- 
lisation.  In  order  to  be  convenient  to  tne  Printer  and 
Writer,  the  old  types,  irdXcuoX  rxnroi,  (paleii*  tii*pi),  should 
be  used,  and  no  accented  letters,  few  turned,  and  still  fewer 
mutilated  letters  should  be  employed.  The  system  of  writing 
here  proposed  to  fulfil  these  conditions  will,  in  consequence 
of  the  last,  be  termed  Palaeotype  (psel'iotoip).  It  is  essen- 
tially a  makeshift  scheme,  adapted  solely  to  scientific,  not 
popular  use,  not  pretending  to  supersede  any  existing  system 
of  writing,  but  sufficing  to  explain  all  such  systems,  and  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  with  great 
minuteness  and  much  typographical  convenience.^ 

The  reader  will  have  no  occasion  to  study  the  whole  of  the 
following  list  before  beginning  to  read  the  book.  The  nature 
of  the  symbols  allows  by  far  uie  greater  number  of  them  to 
be  arranged  alphabetically,  so  that  the  reader  can  imme- 
diately discover  the  meaning  of  any  symbol  or  usual  combi- 
nation, and  any  unusual  symbol  is  generally  explained  when 
it  first  occurs  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Roman  vowels  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u,)^re 
pronounced  as  in  Italian,  and  (y,  oe)  as  the  Oerman  ii,  o,  that 

^  A  fbU  acoonnt  of  the  principles  improyementB.  Ab  now  presented, 
of  tbe  notation  is  given  in  the  JVofM-      Palaeotype  is  believed  to  contain  cha- 


of  th$  Fhilohgieal  Society  for  tacters  for  all  the  sounds  considered 

1867,  Supplement,  Part  I.    The  sub-  by  Rapp,  Lepsius,  Briioke,  Max  Miiller, 

teaoent  appearance    of    Mr.  Melville  daldeman,  Merkel,  and  Melville  Bell, 

Bell's  VitibU  ^^k,  and  the  elabo-  and  hence  to  be  the  most  complete 

ration  of  the  following   pa^,  have  series  of  phonetic  symbols  which  has 

occasioned   a   few  modifications    and  been  published. 
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•^    ';the  italics  and  small  capitals  indicate  certain  modifications 

/>.*'•*  of  these  sounds^  that  (h,  j,  it)  are  always  diacritical,  havings 

;'«./•  *'     no  meaning  of  their  own  but  serving  to  modify  the  meanings 

of  the  preceding  letter,  and  that  (h,  j,  w,  q,  9,  oi,  on)  repre- 

,•.  *v**  sent  the  sounds  in   (Aay,  yea,   iray,   sin^,  bwt,   btte,  hotc). 

,  ••'•/. *  Long  vowels  are  indicated  by  reduplication,  as  (aa,  ee,  ii)  ; 

•' X   •  repeated  vowels  are  separated  by  a  comma  as  (a,a,  e,e,  i,i). 

f  I  *  The  other  common  symbols  are  well  known. 

The  explanation  is  given  by  keywords,  the  letters  ex* 
^  /  pressing  tne  sounds  in  question  being  italicised,  and  by  the 

symbols  (*  M  t-|-  +  ^0~)  which  shew  how  some  of  the 
letters  are  formed  from  others,  (*)  by  attempting  te  pronounce 
simultaneously  the  two  letters  between  which  it  is  plaoed, 
by  teking  the  contact  ( f)  nearer  the  mouth,  or  (1 )  nearer  the 
throat,  (t)  by  protruding,  or  (4.)  by  inverting  the  tonffue» 
it)  by  clicking,  («?)  by  'rounding'  or  labial  modification, 
(0)  by  'widening'  or  distending  the  pharynx  and  oral  pas* 
sages,  (~)  by  removing  the  effect  of  the  diacritic  before  which 
it  19  pla(M3d,  and  which  is  inherent  in  the  preceding  letter,  as 
(-4r)  with  opened  lips,  (-q)  with  narrowed  pharynx,  eto.  For 
all  English  sounds,  numerous  other  examples  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  YI,  §  2.  On  p.  15,  there  is  furnished  a  com- 
plete comparison  of  Palaeotype  with  Visible  Speech,  whence 
the  exact  value  of  the  former  can  be  determined  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  work.  Diagrams  of  the  positions 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  during  the  pronimciation  of  the  vowels, 
are  given  on  p.  14. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  pages  many  explanations 
and  discussions  of  phonetic  subjecte  become  necessary.  See 
the  nature  of  glides,  diphthongs,  and  combined  speech 
sounds  explained  in  Chapter  III,  §  2,  the  principal  vowels 
and  diphthongs  in  the  same  chapter,  §  3,  especially  under 
the  heading  U,  the  nature  of  palatisation  (j)  and  labialisation 
(w)  in  the  same  chapter,  §  4,  under  P,  B  ;  T,  D ;  C,  E,  Q; 
CH,  J,  and  GH,  and  the  nature  of  aspiration  under  H.  The 
Tables  in  Chapter  YI,  §§  1  and  2,  and  the  footnotes  to 
Chapter  YIII,  §  1,  may  also  be  consulted. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  Palaeotype  in  continuous  writing 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  Y,  §§  1,  2,  3,  4;  Chapter  VII; 
Chapter  YIII,  §§  3,  4,  5,  6,  8 ;  Chapter  IX,  §§  1,  3 ;  Chap- 
ter X,  §§  1,  2,  Chapter  XI,  g§  1,  2,  3.  In  this  Chapter  XI 
will  be  found  examples  of  modern  English  and  Spoteh,  form- 
ing a  convenient  exercise  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
nature  of  this  system  of  writing,  and  allowing  of  a  airect 
comparison  with  Visible  Speech. 
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The  mode  of  writing  tHe  '^  turned"  or  inverted  letters  is 
explained  in  each  particular  case.  Italic  letters  have  one 
horizontal  line  below  them,  as  i ;  small  capitals  have  either 
two  horizontal  lines,  or  one  short  oblique  line,  as  i,  below 
th^n,  tailed  letters  as  g,  j,  p,  q,  j,  when  they  have  to  be 
printed  as  small  capitals,  may  have  a  horizontal  stroke  abow 
them,  like  I.  The  letter  h  may  be  also  written  with  its  stem 
crossed  like  t,  and/  with  two  cross  bars. 

For  the  purposes  of  alphabet  arrangement,  se,  ob  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  ae,  oe,  and  the  turned  letters 
e9s«XA0Q)2^i  modifications  of 
e^EeLnooerrr  respectively. 
Isolated  letters,  words,  and  phrases  in  palaeotype  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  ordinary  spelling  are  enclosed  in  a  paren- 
thesis (  )  to  prevent  confusion. 
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Ahhrmaiume. — ^A.  arabic,  C.  chinefle,  E.  english,  F.  french, 

G.  germaa,  I.  italian,  P.  provinoal,  S.  sansorit. 
occ.  occasional,  =  interchangeable  with. 

L  Leitebs. 

=  (ao)»  I-  nifltto,  F.  chatte,  (matix),  shat) 

=s  (o50),  G.  nunm,  F.  matelas,  (m<in,  matla) 

=  (<KM?),  E.  w<mt,  wluit,  tftfgust',  (wAnt,  whAt,  Agast*), 

see  (o) 
Gaelic  nwith,  good,  (ma,) ;  nasal  twang 
long  of  (a),  E.  father,  I.  numo,  (faadh'j,  maa-no) 
long  of  {a)y  G.  nuz^nen,  (inaa*n^ 
long  of  f  a),  E.  awTLf  (AAn),  see  (oo) 
long  of  (a  j 
long  of  (ah) 
long  of  (ah) 
long  of  (aA),  see  (a) 

=  (eo),  E.  man,  cat,  sad,  (maen,  kaet,  saed) 
long  of  f  8b),  p.  E.  Bath,  (BaeaBth) 
long  of  (aBn) 

=  {sdw)  =  (pho)  labially  modified  (ae)  or  widened  (^h) 
=  (90)>  occ.  E.  flsk,  staff,  grant  (ahsk,  stahf,  grahnt) 
=  (ahir),  Irish  str,  Austrian  man  (sahr,  mahn) 

E.  ayey  G.  ham,  (ai,  nain),  see  (ai) 

F.  an,  temps,  cent,  (aA,  taA,  saA),  see  (a) 

G.  hauB,  (nans),  see  (an) 
theoieticaL  G.  euch  (jBLjkh) 


A 

a 

A 

a 

:A 

A 

A. 

a* 

Aa 

aa 

Aa 

aa 

:Aa 

AA 

Aa. 

aa, 

A»h 

aah 

Aah 

aah 

Au. 

aaA 

JB 

2d 

JEa 

aBae 

JEahsBsili 

Mi 

seh 

Ah 

ah 

Ah 

ah 

Ai 

ai 

Aa 

aA 

Au 

au 

Ay 

ay 

B 

b 

S 

i 

:B 

B 

•B 

'b 

Bh 

bh 

Bj 

l)j 

Brh 

brh 

Bw 

h» 

C 

0 

0 

c 

D 

d 

2) 

d 

:D 

D 

.D 

.d 

'D 

'd 

Dh 

dh 

Dh 

<fli 

iDVb 

I  Dbh 

Dj 

dj 

Ptr 

dw 

Dzh 

dzh 

E 

e 

S 

« 

•.E 

E 

a 

a 

a: 

9 

:a 

a 

t) 

B 

Ee 

ee 

£^ 

M 

:Eb 

EE 

39 

99 

a-" 

M 

:aa 

az 

t)« 

OT 

aah 

99h 

ar»t 

wh 

Eei 

eei 

^'j 

^^•j 

EeA 

eeA 

a^A 

e9A 

ah 

9h 

^h 

«h 

£i 

ei 
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E.  hee,  (bii) 

sonant  of  (p),  whicli  see,  ?  =  (bir) 

==  (hi),  lower  lip  against  teeth,  Briicke's  l^ 

=  (b*p),  flat  Saxon  b,  Rapp's  ir 

G.  tt'  in  the  middle  and  sou^  (t)  without  the  teeth 

=  (b*0 

=  (bh^),  ]ip  trill,  G.  hrr  for  stopping  horses,  Briicke's  k 
hmB,  (btra) 


=  (bhi),Up1 
=(b»w),  F. 


=z  (b\)?  nearly  (th),  Spanish  s,  and  ^  before  e,  •',  Badajot, 

(Baadaaxooc*) 
=  (zf)  ?  nearly  (dh),  Spanish  <^  (?),  ciadad  (ciu^aa^*) 

E.  doy  (duu) 

=  (d*g)»  usually  accepted  A.  tp,  Lepsius's  A.  L 

=  m,  8.  'f 

=  (d|-),  tip  of  tongue  on  gums 

=  (d*t),  flat  Saxon  (d),  Rapp's  t 

E.  ^Aee,  Danish  yed,  {dim,  yedh),  Welsh  id 

(dh*gh),  Newman's  A.  ^,  Lepsius's  A.  I9 

Lepsius's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (nsh) 

=  (d*j),  Hungarian  yy,  E.  yercfure,  (vJ'djj) 

=  (d*w),  F.  doit  (dira) 

E.jui^ing,  (dzh9dzh*»4) 

=  {eo)f  E.  nwt,  G.  f(rtt,  F.  j^tte,  (met,  fet,  zhet),  see  (e) 
=  (©-0)>  E.  serial,  F.  ^t^  (Ifer'isl^  ete),  I.  ^  chiuso 
=  (8B-o)»  I-  «  aperto,  occ.  E.  nwt,  G.  frtt,  (mBt,  fet) 
=  (ah-o)  turned  e,  written  9,  E.  but  (hot),  see  (a) 
=  [ew)  =  (oD-o),  turned  e,  F.  qu*  j*  m^  r^penttf  {h 

zhp  mp  r^paAtp) 
=  (a-o)  turned  a,  occ.  E.  birt;  (bat) 
=  (a?o)  =  (w-*^)?  turned  a,    written  e ,  E.  mentum, 

real,  (men'shnn,  rii'Bl) 
long  of  (e),  E.  nuire,  Mary,  (meei,  MeeiTi) 
long  of  M,  E.  atling  (ee'liq),  see  (eei,  w'j) 
long  of  (b),  like  a  bleat 
long  of  fa),  replaces  (j,  oi,  a>i)  in  South  E. 
long  of  (9) 
long  of  (a^ 
long  of  (b) 
long  of  fah) 
long  of  (tfh) 

occ.  E.  tlwy,  (dheei),  for  (dhw) 
occ.  E.  fate,  {Mjt),  for  (fd^t) 
long  of  (eA),  see  TaJ 
long  of  (8a),  see  (a) 

=  (ah-M>),  West  E.  sir,  first  (sahr,  fahrst) 
=  {bw),  occ.  F.  sH 
Scotch  time  (teim),  Portuguese  e% 
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gi       di  agaal  E.  ey$,  tune,  (ai,  taim) 

£▲      eiA  F.  vw  (veA),  see  (a) 

gA      9A  F.  tdi  empTMfit,  (9Aii-aApr9A),  see  (a) 

£a      en  I.  -Ekropa,  (Euroo-pe),  Cockney  and  Yankee  toton  (teun) 

an      9u  mnial  E.  lumse,  shotit  (naus,  shaut) 

F         f  E./)e,  (few),  gentle  hiss 

-F        /  =  (ff ),  upper  lip  against  lower  teeth 

.F        .f  violently  hissed  (f ) 

Fh       fh  =  rf*kh) 

Fi^      tw  =  (f*wh),  the  back  of  the  tongue  in  the  (u)  position, 
F./ots,  {tw9) 

G        g  E.  yo,  (goo) 

0  g  =^  (gj)  ==  (g*j),  occ.  E.  yward,  (^d),  F.  yweux,  (yoe) 
:Q       e  sonant  of  (x) 

*G       'g  =  (g*k),  flat  (g),  Eapp's  ic 

Gh       g^  G.  tfi^e,  (taaghv),  Dutch  y,  8.  f 

61i      yh  =  (gjh)  =  (gh*j),  G.  wieye,  (bhiiyh-*) 

:Gh     eh  buzz  of  (xh)    . 

.Gh      .gji  violently  buzzed  (gh) 

Gj        gj  =  (a\  which  see 

Gjh      gjh  =  (yh),  which  see 

Grh     grh  =  (gh^),  A.  ^,  heard  in  gargling 

Gw      gio  =  (g*w),    F.   goitre,  (gwatr*) 

:GiCF     GfT  =  (g*w) 

Gvh    gie^h  =  (gji*w),  G.  au^,  (au'gu^h^) 

:Giph  Qwh  =  (Gh*w) 

H        H  E.  Ae  (mi),  8.  H  ^  ^,  (bn,  dn,  gn),  jerked  utterance 

H*       H*  jerked  whisper 

h  with  no  capital,  diacritic,  with  no  meaning  by  itself, 
but  modifying  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  letter  in 
any  manner  that  is  convenient,  see  (ah,  th,  ^  'h),  &c. 

H       h  A.  ^  {haa) 

'h  a  scarcely  audible  (a)  as  Cockney  park,  (paa'hk) 

hh  with  no  capital,  diacritic,  variety  of  (h),  see  (Ihh) 

Hip     hio  a  voiced  whistle 

Hifh    Hi^h  an  ordinary  whistle,  distinct  from  (wh,  ktrh) 

1  i  =  (^),  E.  ^ent,  F.  fim,  fiche,  (ivent*,  fini,  fish) 
/         I  =  (io),  E.  rtver,  ftnny,  frsh,  (rtvi,  fih'i,  fish) 

:I        I  =(it^),  occ.  G.  ii,  Swedish  y 

li        ii  long  of  fi),  E.  ^e,  (iiv) 

E        ii  long  of  fi\  E.  happy...  (Hcep'tV),  in  singing 

:Ii       n  long  of  (i) 

lu       iu  E.  futility,  (fiutil'iti*) 

7u       tu  American  variety  of  (iu) 

luu     iuu  E.  fictile,  (fiuu'til) 


IKTBODUCnON. 

E.  yet,  G.ya,  (jet,  Jaa) 

witb  no  capital,  diacritic,  palatal  modification  of  pre- 
ceding letter. 

£unt  sound  of  (j,  i)  into  wliicli  £.  {$e)  occasionally 
tapers,  see  (m'j) 

occ.  E.  hue  (jhiuu),  occ.  G.  ja  (jIum),  occ.  F.  cetZ  (^/h) 

E.  key,  ^an,  eoal,  (kii,  ksen,  kool) 

=  (kj)  =  (k*j),  occ.  E.  cart  (ifart),  F.  queue  (ite) 

=  (k1),A.  J(Maf) 

Q.  ds/ehf  Scotch  lo^A,  (doUi,  lokh) 

=  (kjh)  =  (kli*yh),  G.  sieM,  (szuAh) 

related  to  (k)  as  (Kh)  to  (k) 

S.  ^,  upper  G.  ^omm,  (knom) 

Tiolently  hissed  (kh) 

=  (^),  which  see 

=  (kh)f  which  see 

=  (kh^),  Swiss  ehf  A.  ^  (krha«) 

=  (k*w),  E.  ^tieen,  F.  ^tioi,  (ktriin,  kti^),  Latin  $w 
ktrh  =  (kh^h\  G.  au^A,  (auktah),  WeL^  ehw,  Scotch  quh 
Kwh  =  (Kh*wh) 

E.  fow,  (loo) 
Polish  harred  i 
=  W),  8. « 

whispered  (1),  hreatii  escaping  on  both  sides  the  tongue, 
E.  feh  =  (fellht)  at  fall,  occ.  F,  table,  (tablh) 

whisper  of  (A 

according  to  Lepsius,  Dravidian  I  in  (TamiLh) 

whisper  of  (i) 

=x  (ISh),  breath  escaping  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue 
(Hily,  Welsh  U 

=  (l*/),Lyfiaji) 

whisper  of  (Ij) 

a  (l^)i  F.  lei  {lwa)f  Anglosaxon  ip^ 

=  ll^w) 

«=  (Ih^wh) 

=  (/h^wh) 

.M       m  E.  me,  (mii) 

m  no  capital,  diacritic,  «  (a),  which  see 

Mh     mh  voiceless  (m),  E.  tem^it  (temmht)  at  full 

Mm7     mw  =  (ni*ir),  F.  wun,  (nwa) 

N        n        E.  nap  (naep) 

iV        »        =r  (n*q),  see  (i) 
:N       K        =  (n+),  S  ^ 
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Ah 
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xh 

Eh 
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.Kh 

.kh 
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% 

Krh 
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Kwh 
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:K<p1i 
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1 
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:L 

L 

i 

X 
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Lh 

lh 

Zh 
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:Lh 

Lh 
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lh 

Ihh 
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Lih 

Iji 
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Iw 

Lw 
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=  no  capital,  written  ff  not  joined  to  the  following 
letter,  diacritic^  Prench  nasality,  the  four  French 
nasals,  ym,  on,  on,  tin,  are  written  for  conyenience 
(ycA,  aA,  OA,  oa),  though  perhaps  more  properly 
(a»a,  oa,  oa,  9a),  according  to  Mr.  Melyille  BeU 
(y»A,  ahA,  ohA,  9a) 

=  (n^,  see  (.d) 

yoiceless  (n),  £.  tent  «=  (tennht)  at  fdll 

according  to  Lepsius,  Drayidian  nasal  before  (nh) 

=  (n*y),  F.  and  I.  yn,  Spanish  n,  Portuguese  nh 

whispered  (nj) 

=  (n*w),  F.  noix,  (jawa) 

=  (air)  s=B  (oo)>  !•  0  aperto,  F.  homme  (om) 
=3  (xiff)  s=  (o-o)  £.    omit,   American  stone,    whole, 
(omtV,  ston,  hoI) 
Q        0        c=  {aw)  s=  Ao),  turned  c,  written  o,  being  used  for 
small  capital  o  which  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  small  o,  £.  on,  odd,  (on,  od) 
(E       OB       =  (ew)  =  (po),  F.  jtftme,  G.  b^icke,  (zhoen,  bcek'^), 
Feline  writes  (zh«n,  zhoeoBn),  for  F.  j^tme,  j^ne 
=  (u-io),  Galic  lao^  (^h) 
=  (a-o)=  (A-to),  Kumanian  or  Wallachian  'a,  'e,  4, 

'o,  'u 
ss  (oho),  written  a>,  £.  ftrst,  (foxist),  see  (j) 
=  occ.  F.  odl,  (oei,  OBiih,  ceilj)  or  (ri),  occ.  Dutch  uy 
long  of  (ob),  F.  j^ne,  (;di(BOBn} 
long  of  (m) 
long  of  (<e) 
long  of  (so) 
occ.  Butch  «y 

«=  (ahto)  =  (ohj),  (o)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
=  (ofo),  (o)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
=  (goto)  =  (aho),  (o)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
North  G.  neu,  (noi),  see  (ay,  oy) 
P.  E.  boy,  (boi) 
usual  E.  o^ter,  (oistu) 
F.  bon  (boA),  see  (a) 

long  of  (o),  I.  uomo,  (uoo-mo),  P.  E.  home,  (noom) 
long  of  (o),  E.  home,  (noom),  see  (oo'fo) 
long  of  (o),  drawled  E.  odd,  God,  (ood,  Good),  different 

from  E.  atoed,  gaiod  (AAd,  gAAd) 
long  of  (oh) 
long  of  (oh^ 
long  of  (oh) 
long  of  (oa),  see  (a) 
occ.  E.  knoio,  (noou) 
more  usual  E.  knoeo,  (noou) 
occ.  E.  no,  (noo'io),  for  (noo) 
Dutdi  oti,  P.  E.  oiit,  (out),  see  (ou) 
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P.  E.  house,  (hous) 

occ.  upper  Ot.  euch,  {ojkh) 

E.  peeL  (pii) 

=  (p*k)?  =  (ptr)?,  Lepsius's  Peruvian  or  (Kheteh*- 

wa)^ 
=  (pI  ),  lower  lip  against  teeth 
whisper  of  (bh),  an  old  sound  of  ^  ? 
S.  "^  Bavarian  ^erd,  (pneerd),  Schmeller  Gh*.  p.  137. 

=  (p*,) 

=  (P^)»  whisper  of  (brh),  which  see 
=  (p*w),  F.  pois,  (j^a) 

E.  sinyer,  linger,  sinker,  (stq'j,  l*'q*gJ)  sfok'j),  S  W 
=  (qj)  =  (q*j),  distinct  from  (nj),  S.  ^ 

=  (q1) 

=  voiceless  (q),  E.  sink  =  (stqqhk)  at  foil 
=  (jj)  which  see 

E.  ray  (ree),  breath  passes  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

which  trembles  slightly,  Spanish  r  suave. 
uvula  trill,  F.  r  provencal  or  grassey6,  Paris,  (Pari) 

=  (4),  8.  T 

turned  r,  written  as  r  with  ^  above,  E.  vocal  r  when 
not  preceding  a  vowel,  ear,  air,  are,  oar,  poor,  (iii, 
eei,  aai,  ooi,  putir),  heariug,  airing,  mooring,  (hm*- 
rtq,  eei-rtq,  mwta'rt'q,)  p^rv^,  murmw  =  (peiveit*, 
mwmoi)  or  (p.<v.^",  nuiiu),  or  (pxvjt*,  mj'mj),  see  (^) 
21  J^  turned  r,  written  as  r  with  ^  above,  E.  palatal  voccd 
r  when  not  preceding  a  vowel,  ear,  air  =  (ii^,  eeu) 
more  accurately  than  (iii,  eei),  and  (serf,  surf)  may 
be  distinguished  as  (se^,  soxf )  or  (s^,  sjf ),  this  dis- 
tinction is  frequently  neglected  in  speech. 
1  1  turned  l,  written  as  r  with  ^  below,  glottal  low  Ger- 
man tnll,  nearly  (g) 

=  (r^)  strongly  tnUed  Italian,  Spanish,  Scotch  r 

whisper  of  (r) 

whi^r  of  (r) 

whisper  of  (b) 

Lepsius's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (Bsh) 

whisper  of  (i) 

=  (r*J) 

Polish  pnsez,  (prshez),  (r)  very  brief,  (sh)  distinct 
«=  (r*w),  F.  roi,  (rera),  Anglosaxon,  and  early  E.  irr- 
=  (j*w),  occ.  E.  (oii^)  in  place  of  (oiu)  =  our 
Polish  rsaz,  (rzhaz),  (r)  brief 

E.  80j  (soo) 

=  (8*kh),  Lepsius's  and  usually  received  A.  ^ 

=.  E.  «Ae,  F.  cAant,  O.  «<;Aein,  (shii,  shaA,  shain) 
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Sh  ih  =(8l4),  s.  "^ 

Shj  shj  =s  (Bh*jh),   occ.   G.  «telleii,  sprechen,   (shjtel'wi, 

shjprei&h'en) 

8j  sj  =  (s*jh),  Polish  i 

&p  Btp  =  (8*wh),  F.  8oi  ==  (swa)  or  (sua),  not  (sira) 

Swh  Bwh  ==  (sh*wh),  F.  ehmjL  =  (shwa)  or  (shua),  not  (mho) 

82  8z  =  G.  initial «,  80^  (bzoo) 

T  t  E.  fea,  (tii) 

T  t  =  (t*k),  Newman's  and  nsoally  received  A.  1^ 

:T  T  =  (t|),  8.  Z 

.T  .t  =  (t\)y  tip  of  tongae  on  gams 

Th  th  =  E.  thin,  (thin),  modem  Greek  d 

Th  ih  =  (th*kh),  Newman's  A.  ^ 

:Thh  Thh  Lepsios's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (x^h) 

Tj  tj  =  (t*j)  whisper  of  (dj),  occ.  E.  vir^e,  (vj-tjiu) 

I^  tsh  E.  ^Aest,  msdeh,  ca^Aing,  (tshest,  mstsh,  kstsh'tq) 

Tw  tw  =  (t^w),  F.  toi,  (Utm) 

TJ  u       =  (flw),  F.  p<wl^,  E.  Lotdsa,  (pnl,  Lu,ii*za),  see  (t«) 

U  u       =  I'Bw)  =  (uo),  E.  pwU,  cook,  (pwl,  kuk),  generally 

confiised  wil^  (u) 

:TJ  u        =  (ytr),  Swedish  u  short 

Uh  uh     =  (yw)  =  (uo),  I.  0  chiuso,  (0)  yerging  into  («) 

Ui  ui      F.  out  =  (ui),  F.  oui  ==  (u,i) 

TJn  uu     long  of  (u),  E.  pool,  (punl) 

Uu  uu    long  of  (ti) 

:TJu  w    long  of  (v) 

Uuh  uuh  long  of  («h) 

V  V       E.  real,  (viil),  F.  v,  North  G.  to,  see  (bh) 

V  V       =s  (v|-),  buzz  of  (/),  which  see 
.V        .V     buzz  of  (.f ),  which  see 

Vh      vh    =  (v*gh),  buzz  of  (fh),  which  see 
Yw      yW    =  (v*w),  F.  roix,  (two) 

W       w      E.  iritch,  (witsh) 

W      w     diacritic,  labial  modification  of  preceding  letter 

j[       m     turned  m,  written  la,  defective  lip  tnll,  occ.  E.  veiry 

time,  (vera'f  turau) 
Wh     wh    whisper  of  (w),  E.  loAich,  (whttsh) 

X        X      Spanish  x,  j\   QuLrote,   Me^co,   or  Qui;bte,    Me;ico, 

(Kiixoo't^,  Mee'xiikoo) 
X        X      buzz  of  (x) 

Y        y      =  (iw)  =  (10),  F.  htrtte,  G.  Ittcke,  (yt,  lyk-e) 

T       y      =  (to),  Welsh  u,  and  final  y,  pump,  ewyllys,  (pymp, 

ewsdhh'ys),  E.  hous^,  goodness,  (H9uz*yz,  gudnys) 
:Y      T      Polish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian  y,  Eussian  (/err) 
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Ti  yi  F.  l«t,  ennw,  (lyi,  aAnyi) 

Yy  yy  long  of  (y),  F.  fltlte,  G.  gemath,  (flyyt,  g«nyyt-) 

Ty  yy  long  of  (y) 

:  Yt  tt  long  of  (t) 

buzz  of  (b),  E.  seal,  muer,  (ziil,  moi'zi) 

buzz  of  («),  Newman's  and  uzoally  received  A.  1^,  Lop- 

sios's  A.  (jo 
buzz  of  «A,  E.  vwion,  F.  yens,  (vizh-wi,  zhaA) 

==  (zhj),  buzz  of  («h) 

=  (zh*y),  buzz  of  (shj) 

=  (z*j),  buzz  of  (sj) 

final  E.  «,  s,  when  fully  pronounced,  day«,  flie«,  bu», 
(d^zs,  flaizs,  bazs) 

=  (z*w),  see  {%u)) 

=e  (zh*w),  see  (sirh) 


2.  SiOKS. 

(*)  turned  comma,  when  final,  simple  whisper,  as  E.  bi^,  (bit*) ; 
before  a  vowel,  diacritic^  attempt  to  whisper  the  vowel, 
as  ('a),  whispeied  (a)  ;  before  a  sonant,  diacritic,  semi- 
vocalise,  see  (*b,  *d,  *g) 

(')  apostrophe,  simple  voice,  F.  abl^,  (abl'),  E.  little,  rhythm, 
open  =(lit-'l,  rtth-'m,  oo-p'n),  often  written  (l«t*l,  n'th-m, 
oop-n),  S.  ^  ^  =  Ce,  '1) 

(")       double  apostrophe,  long  of  ('),  S.  ^  ^  «  ("b,  "1) 

(-)  hyphen,  read  words  or  letters  that  are  written  apart  as  if 
tiiey  were  written  close,  opposed  to  (,),  letter  elided,  as 
F.  nous  avons  un  ami,  dit-il  k  I'homme,  (nuz-  avoAz-  oau- 
ami,  dit-  il  a  1-  om) 

(-)  minus,  before  a  diacritic,  remove  its  effect  from  the  pre- 
ceding letter  in  which  it  is  inherent,  thus  (a?==u-fr  means 
that  the  sound  of  a?  is  heard,  when  (u)  is  first  pronounced 
and  then  the  lips  opened 

(l)      turned  1,  A.  \  (jaa'lef),  Hebrew  K»  Gbeek  soft  breathing  (?) 

(,)  comma,  diaeresis,  begin  the  following  letter  as  if  it  had  no 
connection  with  the  preceding,  E.  minutisD  =  (mtniuu*- 
shiji),  E.  unening,  unowned  =(9n,er'fq,  9n,oond*) 

(„)  double  comma,  commence  the  following  letter  so  gently  that 
its  commencement  is  difficult  to  determine,  spiritus  lenis  (?) 

(.)        period,  pronounce  the  following  letter  emphatically 

(.,)  period  and  comma,  commence  the  following  letter  with  great 
abruptness,  strongly  marked  hiatus 

(;)        semicolon,    open    tiie    glottis    suddenly,    A.   *■  (nam-za). 
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(t)  tamed  semioolon,  dose  the  glottis  suddenly  as  in  stammer- 
ing, or  suddenly  cease  any  sound,  as  when  startled, 
leaving  a  sound  half  uttered;  (hS)  is  a  suddenly  checked 
emission  of  breath,  strongly  resembling  a  dick  ({),  as  in 
Zulu  (ik.Htwa),  FmhU  Speech,  p.  126. 
8        turned  3,  A.  ^,  bleat  haa  ^^  (bsagfleg) 

(^)       turned  comma  and  apostrophe,  speak  the  following  word  in 

a  subdued  tone  or  voix  voiUe. 
(f)        turned  apostrophe,  nasalize  the  preceding  letter,  but  not  as 

in  F.  nasalisation  (a) 
(l)        turned !,  attempt  to  pronounce  the  preceding  lettev  with 

inspired  breatii,  (f{,  ph;),  calling  a  bird 
(X)       attempt  to  pronounce  tiie  preceding  letter  with  the  air  in 
the  mouth  without  inspiring  or  expiring,  click,  E.  tut  =^ 
(tt),  E,  d*ck  (tjSJ) 
S        turned  5,  Caffir  d^tal  dick,  Appleyaid's  ^  =  (tj),  or  (tfj), 

^         as  in  (iqgbha'tt),  Fmble  Speech,  p.  126. 
S        turned  2,  Caffir  cerebral  (Lepsius)  or  palatal  (Appleyard) 
click,  Appleyard's  q  =  (ij-t),  as  in  (Egu^al^V),  Vieihle 
Speech,  p.  126. 
I        turned  7,  Caffir  (uni-)  lateral  dick,  Appleyards  x,  =  (tjSJt) 
wil^  prolonged  suction,  as  in  (gaq^an-ji),  Fmhle  Speech^ 
p.  126. 
f        turned  4,  Hottentot  palatal  dick,  Boyce's  qe,  =  (tjj)  pro- 
bably, Lq>sius'8  Stimdard  Alphabet,  2nd  ed.,  p.  79. 
8        turned  8,  Waco  click»c=  (k{),  Haldeman,  Analytic  Ortho- 
graphy, p.  120. 
0        turned  0,  distend  the  pharynx  and  cheeks,   ^  widen'  the 

sound, 
j        made  from  f ,  take  the  preceding  letter  nearer  the  throat  and 

farther  from  the  lips,  inner  position. 
I-        made  from  f ,  take  the  preening  letter  frirther  from  the 

throat  and  nearer  to  the  lips,  outer  position. 
\        turned  f ,  inyert  the  tongue  so  that  the  under  part  strikes 
the  piedate,  when  pronouncing  the  preceding  letter,  see 
(d,  l,  n,  k,  *h,  t) 
protrude  the  tongue  when  pronouncing  the  preceding  letter, 
bi-lateral,  allow  the  breath  to  escape  on  both  sides  of  the 
tongue  or  mouth,  but  not  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or 
through  the  middle  of  the  mouth, 
made  fi^m  §,  uni-lateral,  allow  the  breath  to  escape  on  one 

side  of  the  tongue  or  mouth  only, 
turned  ?,  trill  any  free  part  during  the  utterance  of  the  pre- 
ceding consonant. 

link,  form  a  new  position  by  attempting  to  pronounce  the 
two  letters  between  which  it  is  placed,  at  the  same  instant, 
but  giving  prominence  to  the  first  letter  named,  see  (Ij) 

-  (1*0 
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*♦  governor,  placed  between  two  letters  at  the  beginning  of  a 
phrase,  shews  that  the  first  is  to  be  pronounced  like  the 
second  thronghont,  indicating  a  defect  of  utterance,  as 
(1**1,),  (1)  pronounced  with  a  nasal  twang;  when  no 
letter  prcK^edes,  it  indicates  that  the  effect  of  tiie  following 
letter  is  heard  in  all  letters,  (**.p)  close  lips,  (**tt)  pro- 
truded tongue,  (*♦,)  general  nasal  quality,  (**.')  strained 
voice,  etc.,  Vmbls  Speech^  p.  81. 

(')        turned  period,  before  a  word,  speak  the  word  emphatically  as 

(*Hii  did  ft,  Hii  *did  tt) ;  after  a  letter,  (*)  shews  that  it 

•     occurs  in  an  accented  syllable,  as  (bii'tq,  m^k'tq,  ripooz*) 

(:)  colon,  before  a  capital  letter,  (jr  which  case  it  is  written 
below  it,  as  o,)  shews  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a  small 
capital  letter,  see  (:E)  capital  of  (e)  ;  after  a  letter,  shews 
that  it  occurs  in  a  secondarily  accented  syllable,  as 
(inkom:priHen:sfbtl*ft$,  Hoi-wtftftmaBu:) 

^^^^^^^  written  under  a  word  indicates  spaced  letters,  ttsed 
to  give  prominence  to  a  word  in  palaeotype,  answering 
to  ittUicB  in  ordinary  printing. 


Following  a  Word. 

(..)  low  level  tone,  C.  high  (pmq) 

{'•S  high  level  tone,  C.  low  (pniq) 

(.*)  rising  tone,  G.  high  (shaq) 

(..•)  tone  rising  from  low  pitch,  C.  low  (shaq) 

(.-.)  rise  and  fall,  circumflex,  C.  (fdTkjen  shaq) 

(*.)  falling  tone,  G.  high  (knoece,  kmu,  km) 

(•..)  falling  tone  to  low  pitch,  C.  low  (kHOBoe) 

(*.')  fall  and  rise,  inverted  circumflex 

{i')  stop  voice  in  high  pitch,  C.  high  (shuf,  zhif ,  n^ip') 

(i.)  stop  voice  in  low  pitch,  G.  low  (diui,  zhii,   njipf) 

Preceding  a  Word, 
(':')      speak  in  a  high  key 
(.:.)      speak  in  low  key 

Palaeottfe  Ain)  Visible  Speech  Goxpased. 

The  diagrams  on  p.  14,  transferred  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  per- 
mission from  p.  8  of  his  English  Vieihle  Speech^  will  be  the  best 
guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Each  of  the  first  nine 
diagrams  represents  the  position  of  the  tongue  for  the  four  vowels 
written  below  it.  For  the  first  and  third  vowels  in  each  diagram,  the 
passages  behind  the  nairowcst  part  of  l^e  channel  formed  by  the 
tongue  are  in  the  usual  condition,  but  for  the  second  and  fourth 
vowel  in  each  diagram,  they  are  distended,  making  the  vowels 
'  wide.'  For  the  first  and  second  vowel  in  each  diagram,  the  lips  are 
open.  For  the  third  and  fourth  vowel  in  each  dia^am,  the  lips  are 
more  or  less  rounded, — ^namely,  for  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  as  in  No.  10,  for 
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Kos.  4,  5,  6y  as  in  No.  11,  and  for  Nos.  7,  8,  9  as  in  No.  12.  As  the 
principal  interest  in  the  following  investigation  attaches  to  changes 
in  the  vowel  system,  a  caiefnl  study  of  these  diagrams  will  be  of 
material  assistance.  If  any  reader  pronounce  the  key  words  with  a 
vowel  requiring  a  different  position  from  that  here  pointed  out,  his 
pronunciation  differs  from  the  author's,  and  the  value  of  the  symbol 
is  to  be  determined  from  the  diagram  in  preference  to  the  key  word. 

In  order  to  fix  the  value  of  the  palaeotypic  letters,  they  are  on 
p.  15  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  VtsihU  Speech^  by 
means  of  his  "  Cosmopolitan  Telegraphic  Table,"  which  has  been 
here  reprinted  by  his  permission.  The  figures  indicate  the  columns 
and  the  letters  the  lines.  The  following  is  Mr.  Bell's  classification, 
which  will  be  frequently  alluded  to. 

Columns  1,  2,  3,  4  contain  consonants,  lines  a,  b,  e,  t^  e,  /  axe 
wieelessy  lines  y,  A,  i,  k,  I,  m,  are  voiced;  lines  a,  y  are  primary, 
lines  b,  h  are  mixed,  lines  e,  i  are  divided,  lines  d,  h,  are  mixed 
divided,  lines  e,  1 9ie  shut,  lines/,  m  are  nasal. 

Column  5  consists  of  glides,  which  are  represented  in  palaeotype 
on  a  different  principle,  see  below.  Chapter  III,  §  2.  The  letter 
(h),  5f,  is  considered  as  the  true  English  aspirate  in  palaeotype,  but 
Mr.  M.  Bell  considered  (h*),  or  9a,  to  be  the  more  correct  form. 

Columns  6,  7,  8  are  vowels,  column  6  back  vowels,  column  7 
mixed  vowels,  column  8  front  vowels,  and  in  each  column  lines  a,  b, 
e,  are  primary,  lines  d,  e,  f  are  wide,  lines  g,  h,  i  are  round,  lines 
k,l,  m  are  wide  round,  lines  a,  d,  g,  k  are  high,  lines  5,  $,  h,  I  are 
mid,  and  lines  c,  /,  i,  mere  low  vowels. 

Columns  9,  10  contain  the  aspirates  and  modifiers. 

GLOSSOTTPE. 

An  investigation  of  historical  English  spelling  in  Chapter  YI,  §  3, 
suggested  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  alphabet  required  for 
writing  the  theoretically  received  pronunciation  of  literary  English, 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  writers  of  our  provincial  dialects, 
who  endeavour  to  preserve  the  analogies  of  ordinary  spelling.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  deviate  from  these  slightly  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  complicated  diphthongal  system,  and  some  foreign 
sounds,  which  occur  provincially,  but  are  imrecognized  in  our  or- 
thography.' The  use  of  the  short  mark  C*')  to  indicate  the  provin- 
cial shortening  of  vowels  generally  long  in  the  literary  dialect,  and 
of  the  long  mark  (")  for  the  lengthening  of  vowels  generally  short,  is 
hardly  a  deviation  from  ordinary  usage.  The  principles  of  tliis 
scheme  are  explained  in  Chapter  YI,  ^  3,  where  the  exact  value  of 
the  letters  is  explained,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  Chapter  XI. 
But  for  convenience,  a  very  brief  key  is- given  on  p.  16.  The  name 
Glossottte  refers  to  the  chief  use  for  which  it  was  intended — ^the 
writing  of  provincial  Glossaries.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  such 
a  scheme,  although  designedly  incomplete,  may  be  found  usefol  to 
all  who  may  occasionally  wish  to  indicate  pronunciation  with  some 
degree  of  exactness,  but  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  general  phonetic 
investigations. 
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nCTBODUCnOH* 


LINGUAL  POSITIONS  OF  THE' VOWELS. 


HaL 

ce,  B,    u,  u. 

ft 

No.S. 

Ho.  4. 

a,  a,     o,  o. 

9y  ah|    ^hy  oh. 

No.  6. 

'.  e,    *,  ce. 

NcT. 
CE,  a.      A,  0. 

No.  8. 
9h,  30,      ^zh,  oh. 

Ha  9. 

LABIAL  POSITIONS  OF  THE  VOWELS. 


No.  10. 


u,  p ;    u,  «A ;    i,y. 


No.  11. 


#,  o;    ^h,oh;    p,  oe. 


Naia. 


A,o;  ah,  oh;  ^h,aeh. 


PALABOTTPE  ADD  VCOBLK  SPEECH  OOHFARED. 
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Mb.  MELVILLE  BELL'S  VISIBLE  SPEECH  LETTEBS. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

"is- 

7 

T" 

9 

"0 

a 

c 

O 

O 

ro" 

I 

1 

I 

I 

"o" 

a 

b 

G 

a 

U 

D 

I 

] 

I 

t 

0 

\ 

r 

c 

C 

o 

CO 

3 

I 

JL 

J- 

_L 

X 

i 

c 

PS 

e^ 

3 

J 

1 

r 

~ 

i 

t 

e2 

e 

a 

Q 

a 

D 

2 

3 

X 

C 

f 

. 

6 

j_ 

a 

Q 

o 

O 

> 

_L 

I 

I 

o> 

< 

a 

e 

o 

<i) 

3 

i 

i 

i 

{ 

i 

^ 

.^ 

h 

e 

^ 

Cl3 

3 

f 

i 

\ 

{ 

e 

<* 

h 

i 

i 

8 

CD 

© 

3 

^ 

J_ 

I 

t 

{ 

c 

k 

so 

CD 

ei3 

i 

I 

» 

D 

k 

} 

I 

£ 

n 

1 

I 

m 

Q 

CD 

G) 

O 

I 

i 

i  J 

L-^- 

1 

^ 

m 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

|0 

PALAEOTTPIO  EQUIVALENTS  OP  VISIBLE  SPEECH 
LETTERa 


1 

2 

» 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

a 

kh 

jh 

rh 

ph 

(^ 

Y 

i 

H' 

a 

b 

k«,h 

8 

Bh 

wb 

r 

a 

9 

^ 

< 

doub 

b 

c 
d 

e 

l\x 

Ijh 

Ih 

f 

1,J 

(E 

9h 

E 

> 

> 

c 
d 

Ivoh 

th 

th 

fh 

J 

B 

^ 

i 

< 

•> 

k 

tj 

t 

P 

la 

a 

ah 

e 

A 

( 

e 

l_ 

±. 

Djh 

nh 

mh 

H 

^ 

eo 

ae 

iitt?h 

i 

Z 

9 
h 

g^ 

J 

r 

TT 

w 

u 

u    1 

I 

i 

ui 

ff 

gioh 

z 

zh 

w 

rw 

0 

^h 

^ 

4» 

t 

h 

t 

/ 

u 

1 

V 

y 

A 

ah 

^h 

1 

i 

t 

k 

Iw 

dh 

dh 

vh 

aw? 

u 

uh 

y 

r 

t 

I 

s 

d) 

d 

b 

u,w 

0 

oh 

oe 

• 

§8 

I 

m 

s 

",j 

n 

m 

*ti 

0 

oh 

£h 

» 

• 

m 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

^ 

7 

8 

9   1  0 
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IMTRODUCnOK. 


Key  to  Glossottpe. 

See  p.  13.     Isolated  letters  and  words  in  glossotjpe  should  be  inolosed  in  ( ). 

i£)  is  never  mute;  all  vowels  and  combinations  having  C*')  or  (~)  over  them,  except 
tt)^  are  the  short  or  lonf  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  comoinations  without  these  marks, 
which  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  letters,  thus :  (A)  is  the  long  sound  of  (a) ;  (^) 
the  short  sound  of  (ee) ;  (tt)  is  to  be  used  whenever  it  is  thought  that  the  pn^^er  form 
(ou)  might  create  concision. 

(7.  Cocbiey,  D,  Butch,  B,  English,  F,  French,  (?.  German,  /.  Italian,  P.  Provincial, 
8,  Scotch,  Sw.  Swedish,  W,  Welsh. 


VOWBLB. 


a  P. 

aa  ask 
^ask 
ae  ware 
U8.e 
ah  father 
thF.O.S.a 
ai  watt 
&i  8.  ai 
air  F.  an 
ao  8. 

&o  S,  man 
aa  aU 
&a  want 
e    net 
e    8* 
ee  meet 
«e  8J.F. 
ew  F.  in 
eu,F.eu 
4uF.eu 


When  more  than  two  vowels 
come  together  and  the  first 
two  form  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding combinations,  read 
them  as  such,  as  (reeent'er 
(  ssree-ent'er) =rd-«i<#r. 


i  knit 
IS. 
ih,rhP.G.il 
0  not 
oP. 

oa,  6a  7. 6 
oe,  6e  0. 6 
oh  rose 
6hS. 
ON  F.  on 
00  pool 
6o  8.  hook 
oUf  a  cotdd 
buF. 
u  nut 
uP. 

ue,iiei9tr.« 
uh  worth 
uhP. 
ui,  iii  F.  u 
UN  F.  un 

C) 


DiPHTHONOS. 


aiy  may 
aj  8.C. 
aay  high 
aey  8, 
thj  O.  ai 
ahj  aye 
auy  P. 
ey  8.  tide 


oy  hoi/ 
oyP. 
ohyP 
oojZEF. 
uy  high 
uiy  F.  ui 
euy  F.  eui 


aiw  C. 
aw  C. 
aaw  how 
aew  C. 
Hhw  O,  au 
ahwP. 
auw  P. 
ew7.  eu 
eew  J.  iu 
iw  mew 
owP. 
owP. 
ohw  know 
•••••• 

uw  how 

euw  2>. 


In  all  these  diphthongs 
the  first  element  has  the 
sound  assigned  in  the 
preceding  column,  which 
IS  run  on  quickly,  with  a 
glide,  to  a  following  (ee) 
or  (oo)  written  (y)  or  (w). 

Diphthongs  are  also  formed 
f,  by  affixing  (*)  as 
(roh*^  almost  (rohud)  = 
roadj  and  by  affixing  (ui), 
which  should  then  l>e 
written  ({ii),  as  2).  (HeuOis) 
s  huit,  tiieoretical  (?. 
(froQind)  ^  freund. 


Consonants. 


b   hee 
eh  chest 
d  doe 
^the 
i  fee 

g  9<^ 
ghD.Q. 

H  he 
(written  h) 

j  y«y 

k  000 

kh  Q.C.ch 

I  lo 

1  UtUe 

Ih  W.ll 

m  me 

*m  rhythm 

n  no 

'n  op^n 

N  P.  n 
(written  »^) 

ng  ^Ain^ 

Foreign  and  Oriental  sounds 
represented  by  Italics  and 
small  capitals,  by  special 
convention. 

Accent  the  first  syllable,  un- 
less 0  or  (')  is  written  after 
some  other  syllable,  as: 
august,  august*,  august'. 


n-g  tngratn 

nk  think 

n-k  in-eome 

P  PM 

T    ray 

'r  air 

r  1.8.  r 

rh  P.P.  r 

B  see 

sh  she 

t  tin 

th  thin 

V  vale 

w  wail,  or 

-w  (after 
vowels) 

wh  why 

y  yet,  or 

-y  (after 
vowels) 

z  zeal 

zh.  vision 
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CHAPTER  I. 
On  Pronunciation  and  its  Changes. 

Thought  may  be  conveyed  from  mind  to  mind  by  various 
systems  of  symbols,  each  of  which  may  be  termed  language. 
A  real,  living,  growing  language,  however,  has  always  been 
a  collection  of  spoken  sounds,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
indicate  these  sounds  that  other  symbols  can  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  language.  But  a  spoken  sound  once 
written  ceases  to  grow.  Even  when  an  orthography  is 
chosen  which  varies  with  the  sounds  from  day  to  day,  each 
written  word  is,  as  it  were,  but  an  instantaneous  photograph 
of  a  living  thing,  fixing  a  momentary  phase,  while  the  organ- 
ism proceeds  to  grow  and  change  till  all  resemblance  to  the 
old  form  may  in  course  of  time  be  obliterated.  The  systems 
of  writing  which  have  been  generally  adopted,  far  from 
acknowledging  this  fact,  force  us,  as  it  were,  to  recognize 
mature  or  ancient  men  from  the  portraits  of  youths  or 
children,  and  ignore  the  ever-active  irrepressible  vitality  of 
language.  We  G^>eak  of  the  "  dead"  languages  of  Rome  and 
Athens,  imconscious  that  our  own  English  of  a  few  years 
back  has  become  as  dead  to  us,  who  can  neither  think  in  the 
idiom  nor  speak  with  the  sounds  of  our  forefathers. 

Spoken  language  is  bom  of  any  two  or  more  associated 
human  beings.  It  grows,  matures,  assimilates,  changes,  incor- 
porates, excludes,  developes,  languishes,  decays,  dies  utterly, 
with  the  societies  to  which  it  owes  its  being.  It  is  difficiUt 
to  seize  its  chameleon  form  at  any  moment.  Each  speaker 
as  thought  inspires  him,  each  listener  as  the  thought  reaches 
him  with  the  sound,  creates  some  new  turn  of  expression, 
some  fr^sh  alliance  of  thought  with  sound,  some  useful  modi- 
fication of  former  custom,  some  instantaneous  innovation 
which  either  perishes  at  the  instant  of  birth,  or  becomes  part 
of  the  common  stock,  a  progenitor  of  future  language.  The 
different  sensations  of  each  speaker,  the  different  apprecia- 
tions of  each  hearer,  their  intellectual  growth,  their  environ- 
ment, their  aptitude  for  conveying  or  receiving  impressions, 
their  very  passions,  originate,  change,  and  create  language. 
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Without  entering  on  the  complex  investigation  of  the 
idiomatic  alterations  of  language,  a  slight  consideration  will 
shew  that  the  audible  forms  in  which  these  idioms  are  clothed 
will  also  undergo  great  and  important  changes.  The  habit 
of  producing  certain  series  of  ^ken  sounds  is  acquired 
generally  by  a  laborious  and  painml  process,  beginning  with 
the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  continued  through  long  stages 
of  imperfect  powers  of  appreciation  and  imitation,  and  be- 
coming at  last  so  fixed  that  the  speaker  in  most  cases  either 
does  not  hear  or  does  not  duly  weigh  any  but  great  devia- 
tions from  his  own  customary  mode  of  speech,  and  is  rendered 
incapable  of  any  but  a  rude  travesty  of  strange  sounds  into 
the  nearest  of  his  own  familiar  utterances. 

We  may  apparently  distinguish  three  laws  according  to 
which  the  sounds  of  a  language  change. 

First,  the  chronological  law.     Changes  in  spoken  sounds 
take  place  in  time,  not  by  insensible  degrees,  but  per 
saltum,  from  generation  to  generation. 
Second,  the  indkndual  law.     A  series  of  spoken  sounds 
acquired  during  childhood  and  youth  remains  fixed  in 
the  individual  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Third,  the  geographical  law,     A  series  of  spoken  sounds 
adopted  as  the  expression  of  thought  by  persons  living 
in  one  locality,  when  wholly  or  partly  adopted  by  an- 
other community,  are  also  changed,  not  by  insensible 
degrees,  but  per  saltum,  in  passing  from  individual  to. 
individual. 
At  any  one  instant  of  time  there  are  generally  three  gene- 
rations nving.     Each  middle  generation  has  commenced  at 
a  difierent  time,  and  has  modified  the  speech  of  its  preceding 
generation  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  after  which  it 
retains  the  modified  form,  while  the  subsequent  generation 
proceeds  to  change  that   form  once  more.      Consequentlv 
there   will  not  be   any  approach  to  uniformity  of  speech 
sounds  in  any  one  place  at  any  one  time,  but  there  will  be  a 
kind  of  mean,  the  general  utterance  of  the  more  thoughtful 
or  more  respected  persons -of  mature  age,  round  which  the 
other  sounds  seem  to  hover,  and  which,  like  the  averages  of 
the  mathematician,  not  agreeing  precisely  with  any,  may  for 
the  purposes  of  science  be  assumed  to  represent  all,  and  be 
call^  the  language  of  the  district  at  the  epoch  assigned. 
Concrete  reality  is  always  too  complex  for  science  to  grasp, 
and  hence  she  has  to  content  herseli*  with  certain  abstractions, 
and  to  leave  practice  to  apply  the  necessary  corrections  in 
individual  cases.     Thus,  if  we  descended  into  every  minute 
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sbade  of  spoken  sound,  the  variety  would  be  so  interminable, 
each  individual  presenting  some  fr&ii  peculiarities,  that  all 
definite  character  would  be  lost.  In  actual  life  this  necessary 
abstraction  is  replaced  by  the  second  law  which  gives  fixed- 
ness of  utterance  to  the  individual,  regardless  of  surrounding 
change.  Indeed,  few  persons  of  mature  years,  even  in  the 
most  civilized  communities,  think  of  the  sounds  they  utter. 
They  speak  to  communicate  thought,  not  to  examme  the 
instrument  which  they  employ  for.  that  purpose,  and  they 
would  be  constantly  checked,  and  irritated  by  thinking  of 
how  they  speak,  rather  than  of  what  they  speak. 

It  is  this  individual  fixity  of  habit,  and  powerlessness  of 
adaptation  that  operates  in  producing  the  per  saltum  geogra- 
phical changes,  in  which  must  be  included,  not  only  the 
changes  made  in  foreign  words,  but  also  those  resulting 
fix)m  any  society  within  a  society, — schools,  colleges,  cliques, 
coteries,  professions,  trades,  emigrations, — in  short  any  means 
of  isolating  some  companies  of  speakers  from  others.  Slang 
is  only  a  form  of  dialect. 

One  marked  result  of  the  third  law  is  that  a  \miform 
system  of  spoken  sounds  cannot  extend  over  a  very  large 
(fistrict.  AU  the  speakers  must  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  sounds  from  youth  up,  or  they  will  be  unable 
to  appreciate  and  imitate  them.  Education,  which  sends 
teachers  as  missionaries  into  remote  districts  to  convey  the 
required  sounds  more  or  less  correctly,  but,  more  safely  and 
certainly,  rapid  communication  of  individuals,  such  as  rail- 
roads now  effect,  does  much  to  produce  uniformity  of  speech. 
How  far,  however,  even  in  small,  educated  and  locomotive 
England  we  are  yet  removed  from  uniformity  of  speech,  may 
be  learned  by  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  sounds  heard  in 
different  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  characteristic 
burr  or  brogue,  less  marked  perhaps  than  it  was  in  Higden's 
and  Cax ton's  time,  but  still  unmistakable.^ 

The  results  of  emigration  and  immigration  are  curious  and 
important.  By  emigration  is  here  specially  meant  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  considerable  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 

*  Treuisa  in  hia  translation  of  Hi?-  to  relate    how  when   "  certayn  mer- 

dcn*8  Polychronicon,  1386,  says  **afle  chatuites  ....  taryed  atte  forlond  .  .  . 

^    lanniges  of    ]-e    nor^hnmhrrs  k  and  axed  for  mete,  and  specyaUy  .  .  . 

ffiecialich  at  jfixVe  is  so  scharp  slittinge  axyd  after  eggys  ...  the  gooae  wyf 

airotyng^&vnschape;  }>at  we  sou}ffren  answerde   that    she    coude  speke    no 

men  may  ^at  langage  Tnne)>e  vndfr-  frenshe  ....  and   thenne  at  last  a 

stonde.*'      And  Caxton  (Prologue  to  nother  sayd  that  he  wolde  haue  eyren, 

£nrydos)  complains  that  *'  comyn  £n-  then  the  good  wyf  sayd  that  she  ynder- 

glysshe  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre  stod  hym.*'     See  Chapter  XI  for  ex- 

vnyeth  from  a  nother,'*  and  goes  on  isting  Tarieties  of  pronunciation. 
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from  the  main  mass,  without  incorporating  itself  with  another 
nation.  Thus  the  English  in  America  have  not  mixed  with 
the  natives^  and  the  Norse  xn  Iceland  had  no  natives  to  mix 
with.  In  this  case  there  is  a  kmd  of  arrest  of  development, 
the  language  of  the  emigrants  remains  for  a  long  time  in  the 
stage  .at  which  it  was  when  emigration  took  place,  and  alters 
more  dowly  than  the  mother  ton^e,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  Practically  the  speech  of  the  American  English 
is  archaic  with  respect  to  tnat  of  the  British  English,  and 
while  the  Icelandic  scarcely  differs  from  the  old  Norse,  the 
latter  has,  since  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  split  up  on  the 
mainland  into  two  distinct  litera^  tons^ues,  the  Danish  and 
Swedish.  Nay,  even  the  Irish  English  exhibits  in  many 
points  the  peculiarities  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xvii  th 
century. 

By  immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  comparatively  small  body  into  a  large  mass  of 
people,  with  whom  they  mix  and  associate.  This  may  be 
commercially  (as  when  German  emigrants  settle  in  the 
United  States),  or  by  conquest  (as  when  the  Norsemen  settled 
first  in  the  north  of  France,  and  secondly  in  England,  or 
when  the  Goths  ruled  in  Italy).  In  these  cases  the  immigrant 
language  is  more  or  less  lost  cmd  absorbed,  especially  if  it  is 
not  so  developed  as  the  language  among  which  it  enters,  and 
into  which  it  introduces  comparatively  little  change.  The 
French  element  of  our  language,  for  example,  is  only  indi- 
rectly traceable  to  the  Norman  Conquest^  for  we  find  it  very 
slightly  marked,  even  in  the  xiii  th  century.  The  Boman 
occupation  of  England  and  the  English  domination  in  India 
have  produced  very  little  effect  upon  eith^  the  immigrant 
or  receiving  language,  principally  from  the  want  of  associa- 
tion. The  languages  have  remained  practically  unmixed. 
The  Roman  language  in  France  and  Spain  de  facto  ousted 
the  Celtic  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  after  natural  chan^, 
altered  by  the  absorption  of  the  Frankish  and  Moorish  im- 
migrations. 

The  alterations  thus  introduced  into  a  language  produce 
but  little  effect  on  the  idioms  (that  is,  the  expression  of  the 
relations  of  conceptions),  but  principally  affect  the  words 
employed.  Thus  English  has  remain^  a  Low  German 
dialect  through  all  the  introductions  of  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek  elements^  and  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  remain 
Latin  notwithstanding  the  Frankish,  Moorish,  and  Gothic 
additions  which  they  have  received.  But  in  all  these 
languages  great  changes  have  £Etllen  upon  the  forms  of  the 
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words  used.  We  are  apt  to  regard  (btsh'ep,  bish'of,  bis-po, 
Yes'kovo,  dVEEk,  obhiis'po,  epiis'kop,  epis'kopus,  epis'kopos) 
as  entirely  different  words,  and  to  call  (br^ek  briik,  keez  kiiz, 
oblaidzh*  obliidzh')  etc.,  different  pronunciatkxis  of  the  same 
words.  But  the  latter  are  reaUy  only  less  marked  examples 
of  the  same  phenomenon  as  is  exhibited  in  the  former.  If 
the  latter  pairs  of  words  are  to  be  regarrded  as  the  same,  the 
former  nine  must  also  be  classed  as  one.  In  the  latter  we 
have  chiefly  chronological^  in  the  former  we  have  chiefly 
geographical  changes.  In  both  cases  we  have  examples  of 
the  variation  of  one  sound  as  it  passes  through  various 
mouths — volitat  vtw^  per  ora  virum. 

Even  without  reference  to  written  forms,  the  conception 
of  altered  forms  of  one  original  sound  (that  is,  of  various 
pronunciations  of  the  same  word),  naturally  arises  in  men's 
minds,  but  when  languages  come  to  be  written  as  well  as 
^ken,  this  is  more  strongly  forced  upon  them — at  least  in 
those  cases  which  the  writing  notices.  Writing,  that  won- 
derful method  of  arresting  sound  which  has  made  human 
memory  independent  of  life,  and  has  thus  perpetuated  know- 
ledge, was  necessarily  at  first  confined  to  the  learned  alone, 
the  priest  and  the  philosopher.  These  fixed,  as  nearly  as 
they  could  appreciate,  or  their  method  of  symbolisation, 
which  was  necessarily  insufficient,  would  allow,  the  sounds 
of  their  own  language  as  they  heard  them  in  their  own  day. 
Their  successors  venerating  the  invention,  or  despairing  of 
introducing  improvements,  trod  servilely  in  their  steps  and 
mostly  used  the  old  symbols  while  tne  soimds  changed 
around  them.  Within  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the  old 
symbols  some  changes  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
very  slowly.  Then  in  quite  recent  days,  the  innovation  of 
diacritical  signs  arose  as  in  French  and  German,  whereby  a 
modem  mo<Sfication  of  an  ancient  usage  was  more  or  less 
indicated.  Occasionally,  whole  groups  of  letters  formerly 
correctly  used  to  indicate  certain  sounds  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  groups  indicating  new  sounds, — ^not  in  all  cases, 
but  in  many  perhaps,  where  the  sounds  had  changed  by  re- 
gular derivation.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  writers, 
become  more  numerous,  had  become  also  less  controlled  by 
the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and  endeavoured  as  well  as 
they  could,  with  numerous  conventions,  inconsistencies,  im- 
peifections,  and  shortcomings,  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  instrument,  to  express  on  paper  the 
sounds  they  heard.  When  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  real  hcmdy work  of  a  thoughtful  writer,  as  Orrmin,  we  see 
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how  much  might  have  been  done  to  clear  our  mode  of  writing 
from  inconsistencies.  But  with  the  invention  of  printing, 
came  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  orthography  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  compositor  and  reader.  The  re- 
gulation of  spelling  was  taken  from  the  intellectual  and  given 
to  a  mechanical  class.  Uniformity  at  all  hazards  was  the 
aim.  And  uniformity  has  been  sained  to  a  s^reat  extent  in 
late  years,  but  at  a  sacrifice  which  uniformity  is  far  from 
being  worth — loss  of  a  knowledge  of  how  our  ancestors  spoke, 
concealment  of  how  we  ^eak  at  present,  innumerable  diffi- 
culties to  both  reader  and  writer,  and  hence  great  impedi- 
ments to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  numerous 
societies  for  printing  old  English  books  which  are  now  at 
work,  and  especially  the  Early  English  Text  Society ,  have, 
by  conscientiously  printing  manuscripts  literatim^  done  much 
to  restore  our  knowledge  of  ancient  sounds  as  well  as  ancient 
sense.  But  the  veil  of  our  modem  spelling  lies  over  our 
eyes,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  the  key  to  the  mystery  which 
these  texts  are  calculated  to  display. 

"  Nobody,"  says  Archdeacon  C.  J.  Hare,^  "  who  has  a  due 
reverence  for  his  ancestors  or  even  for  his  own  spiritual 
being,  which  has  been  mainly  trained  and  fashioned  by  his 
native  language, — nobody  who  rightly  appreciates  what  a 
momentous  thmg  it  is  to  keep  the  unity  of  a  people  entire 
and  imbroken,  to  preserve  and  foster  all  its  national  recol- 
lections, what  a  glorious  and  inestimable  blessing  it  is  to 
*  speak  the  tongue  that  Shakspere  spake,'  will  ever  wish  to 
trim  that  tongue  according  to  any  arbitrary  theory."  But 
the  English  of  to-day  do  not  know  *  the  tongue  that  Shak- 
spere spake.'  They  may  be  familiar  with  the  words  of  his 
plays  according  to  their  own  fashion  of  speech,  but  they 
know  no  more  how  Shakspere  would  have  uttered  them  than 
they  know  how  to  write  a  play  in  his  idiom.  The  language 
of  Shakspere  has  departed  from  us,  and  has  to  be  acquired 
as  a  new  tongue,  without  the  aid  of  a  living  teacher.  What 
this  means  can  only  be  justljr  appreciated  by  observing  how 
foreigners,  after  most  laborious  study  of  our  own  modem 
language  from  books  and  grammars,  proceed  to  write  and 
speak  it.  You  will  read  and  hear  whole  sentences  in  which 
every  phrase  shall  be  in  accordance  with  grammar,  and  yet 
perhaps  not  a  single  sentence  so  composed  as  an  Englishman 
would  have  penned  it,  or  so  uttered  as  an  Englishman  would 
have  spoken  it.  A  langua^  can  only  be  learned  by  ear. 
But  how  did  our  glonous  old   writers  speak  P     What 

^  On  Englibh   Orthography^   Philological  Museum,  Vol.  1,  p.  645. 
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sounds  did  Goldsmith,  Pope,  t)ryden,  Milton,  Shakspere, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  Langland,  call  the  English  language? 
Or  if  we  cannot  discover  their  own  individual  peculiarities, 
what  was  the  style  of  pronunciation  prevalent  at  and  about 
their  time  among  the  readers  of  their  works  ?  The  inquiry- 
is  beeet  with  difficulties.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
determine  the  pronunciation  of  our  contemporary  laureate, 
but  surely  with  our  heap  of  pronouncing  dictionaries,  it 
would  seem  easy  to  determine  tlmt  of  his  miders.  Yet  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  difficult  even  for  a  person 
to  determine  with  accuracy  what  is  his  own  pronunciation. 
He  can  at  best  only  give  an  approximation  to  that  of  others. 

In  the  present  day  we  may,  however,  recognize  a  received 
pronimciation  all  over  the  country,  not  widely  diflTering  in 
any  particular  locality,  and  admitting  a  certain  degree  of 
variety.  It  may  be  especially  considered  as  the  educated 
pronunciation  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  court,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar.^  But  in  as  much  as  all  these  localities  and  pro- 
fessions are  recruited  from  the  provinces,  there  will  be  a 
varied  thread  of  provincial  utterance  running  through  the 
whole.  In  former  times  this  was  necessarily  more  marked, 
and  the  simultaneous  varieties  of  pronunciation  prevalent 
and  acknowledged  much  greater.  In  the  xiiith,  xivth, 
and  XV  th  centuries  it  is  almost  a  straining  of  the  meaning 
of  words  to  talk  of  a  general  EnjgLish  pronunciation.*  There 
was  then  only  a  court  dialect  of  the  south,  and  the  various 
"  uplandi"  northern,  eastern,  and  western  modes  of  speech. 
And  hence  we  can  only  seek  to  discover  the  court  dialect, 
and  then,  having  partly  ascertained  the  value  of  the  letters, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  pronunciations  meant  to  be  in- 
dicated by  such  writers  as  Dan  Michel  and  Orrmin.® 

But  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  court 
dialect  P  Molidre  ridicules  the  notion  of  having  a  master  to 
teach  pronnnciation,  and  certainly  the  analysis  of  speech 
sounds,  was  at  no  time,  and  is  not  even  at  the  present  day, 
notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  so  many  treatises  in  quite 
recent  times,  down  to  that  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  1867,  a 
favorite  subject  of  investigation.  It  is  voted  tiresome  or 
unnecessary,  and  the  greater  number  of  even  those  who 

'  The  pronunciation  of  the  stage  is  mm  modnm  loqnendi  solum  sum  secu- 

inclined  to  be  archaic,  except  in  the  tus,  quern    solum   ah  infancia  didici, 

modemest  imitations  of  evenr  day  life.  et  solotenus  plenius  perfectiusque  cog- 

*  Thus  in  1440  the  author  of  the  novi." 

Promptorium  l^nmlorum  sajSj  **  Conn'  '  The  subject  of  a  standard    pro- 

tatas  Northfolcie**    or^    according  to  nunciation  is  specially  considered  below, 

another  reading,  "  Orientalium  A^lo-  Chap.  YI,  {  6. 
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touch  upon  it  incidentally,  in  grammars  and  orthoepical 
treatises,  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  mechan- 
ism of  speech,  and  the  inter-relations  of  the  sounds  which 
constitute  language.^  The  consequence  is  that  writers  being 
imaware  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  results  are  produced, 
were  constrained  to  use  a  variety  of  metaphorical  expressions 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  which 
naturally  have  different  meanings  in  the  works  of  different 
authors.  Thus  sounds  are  termed  thick,  thin,  fat,  full, 
empty,  round,  flat,  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  sharp,  clear, 
obscure,  coarse,  delicate,  broad,  fine,  attenuated,  mincing, 
finical,  aflected,  open,  close,  and  so  on,  till  the  reader  is  in 
despair.  For  example,  in  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
'hcurd  c*  is  (k),  but  'soft  c'  is  (s)  in  English,  (ts)  in  Ger- 
man, (tsh)  in  Italian,  (c),  that  is,  nearly  (th),  in  Spanish.  The 
Germans  call  (g)  the  'soft'  of  (k),  and  (^h)  the  'soft'  of 
(g).  But  the  English  call  (ff)  'hard  g,'  and  (dzh)  'soft  g,' 
and  '  soft  g'  is  (x),  or  nearly  (kh),  in  Spanish.  Most  writers 
term  (s,  th)  hard  sounds,  and  (z,  dh)  soft,  but  Dyche'  finds 
(s,  th)  soft,  and  (z,  dh)  hard.  One  writer  calls  o  obscure 
when  it  sounds  as  (a)  or  (uu),  no  matter  which,  but  p  final 
obscure  when  (i),  and  sharp  and  clear  when  (ei). 

Some  writers,  again,  content  themselves  with  using  key 
words.  This  is  indeed  the  easiest  method  for  the  writer,  and 
conveys  very  fair  notions  to  contemporary  readers.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  the  description  of  Paiaeotype  to  avoid  prolix 
explanations.  But  the  publication  of  Mr.  Melville  ^Bell's 
Visible  Speech  has  enabled  me  by  referring  to  his  symbols  to 
fix  the  sounds  with  accuracy,  for  Visible  Speech  contains  an 
exact  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  organs  for  producing 
the  sounds,  and  hence  by  carefully  studying  that  work  at 
any  time— centuries  hence — the  exact  sound  could  probably 
be  recovered.     Not  so  with  key  words,  for  they  involve  the 

*  The  beantifiil  phonetic  short-hand  Bounds,  bnt  with  very  small  saccess, 
invented  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman,  under  the  even  amon^  those  who  were  most 
name  of  Phonography^  and  developed  earnest  in  die  use  of  phonetic  types 
by  the  assistance  of  many  co-workers,  as  an  educational  appliance.  The  sub- 
gave  rise  to  a  desire  to  print  phoneti-  ject  was  not  sufficiently  attractive.  At 
caUy,  in  consequence  of  which  a  pho-  present  Mr.  Melville  BeU*s  recent 
netic  English  alphabet  was  invented  treatise  on  VitibU  Speeehy  renders  a 
hj  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  myself,  which,  study  of  the  whole  subject  compara- 
with  various  subseauent  modifications,  tively  easy.  And  he  has  supplemented 
has  been  extensively  used  in  England  it  by  a  svstem  of  shorthand  writing 
and  America.  From  the  first  I  en-  which  will  be  applicable  with  almost 
deavoured  Tin  my  treatises  on  the  equal  fiicility  to  all  lang^uages  in  the 
Alphabet  of  Nature^  1845,  and  Em^H'  world,  rendering  his  svstem  extremely 
tiaU  of  Fhonetiesy  1848,)  to  make  this  easy  to  write  even  at  full, 
alnhaliet  a  means  of  extending  a  know-  *  Omd4  to  th4  EngliMh  Jhrtfue,  1710. 
leoge  of  the  inter-relations  of  speech 
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very  riddle  which  we  have  to  solve.  Only  those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  have  spent  hours  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover what  was  meant  by  a  simple  reference  to  a  key  word 
given  three  hundred  years  ago,  can  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  exact  description  like  that  furnished  by  Visible 
Speech.^     There  is  some  relief  when  many  key-words  are 

fiven,  or  when  contemporary  languages  are  cited.  But 
ere  the  imperfect  appreciation  of  uie  citer  is  painfully  con- 
spicuous, and  allowances  have  always  to  be  made  on  that 
account.  Many  writers,  too,  content  themselves  with  re- 
ferences to  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  sounds,  apparently 
forgetting  that  the  older  pronunciation  of  these  languages  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  that  the  modem  pronunciation  varies 
from  country  to  country  and  century  to  century.  Let  any 
one  begin  by  studying  Sir  T.  Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill, 
and  Butler,  in  order  to  determine  the  pronimciation  of 
Shakspere  from  these  sources  alone, — or  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Palsgrave, — -and  he  will  soon  either  find  himself 
in  the  same  slough  of  despond  in  which  I  struggled,  or  will 
get  out  of  his  difficulties  only  by  a  freer  use  of  hypothesis 
and  theory  than  I  considered  justifiable,  when  I  endeavoured 
to  discover,  not  to  invent, — to  establish  by  evidence,  not  to 
propound  theoretically, — the  English  pronunciation  of  the 
XVI  th  century. 

The  first  ray  of  light  came  to  me  from  a  comer  which  had 
hitherto  been  very  dark.  While  searching  for  information, 
some  book  or  other  led  me  to  consult  William  Salesbury's 
Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  1547.  The  introduction 
contains  a  very  short  and  incomplete  introduction  to  English 
pronunciation,  written  in  quaint  old  Welsh.  My  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  sufficient  for  me  to  perceive 
the  value  of  this  essay,  which  mainly  consisted  in  the 
transcription  of  about  150  typical  English  words  into  Welsh 
letters.  Now  the  Welsh  alphabet  of  the  present  day  is  re- 
markably phonetic,  having  only  one  ambiguous  letter,  ^, 
which  is  sometimes  (a) ,  or  (a),  and  at  others  {y) .  Did  Salesburv 
pronounce  these  letters  as  they  are  now  pronounced  in  Nortn 

^  At  the  latter  end  of  his  treatise  of  the  speech  organs, — or  if  possible 

Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  given  in  to  the  also  from  the  living  voice  of  some  one 

practice  of  key  words,  and  assigned  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system 

them  to  his  symbols.    Let  the  r^er  — and  then  determine  Mr.  Bell's  own 

be  carefnl  not  to  take  the  value  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  key  word  from 

Smbol  from  his  own  pronunciation  of  the  known  value  of  the  symbol.    This 

e  key  words,  or  from  any  other  per-  pronunciation  in  many  instances  differs 

son's.     Let  him  first  determine  the  nx)m  that  which  I  am  accustomed  to 

value  of  the  symbol  from  the  exact  give  it  especially  in  foreign  woxds. 

description  and  diagram  of  the  position  £otii  of  us  may  be  wrong. 
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Wales  P  Most  fortunately  he  has  answered  the  question 
himself  in  a  tract  upon  Welsh  pronunciation  written  in 
English,  and  referring  to  many  other  languages  to  assist  the 
English  reader.  The  result  was  that  with  tne  exception  of 
y,  the  soimds  had  remained  the  same  for  the  last  300  years. 
Here  then  we  have  a  solid  foundation  for  future  work, — ^the 
pronunciation  of  a  certain  number  of  words  in  the  xvi  th 
century  determined  with  considerable  certainty ;  and  Ax>m  this 
we  are  able  to  proceed  to  a  study  of  the  other  works  named, 
with  more  hope  of  a  satisfactory  result.  These  tracts  of 
Salesbury  are  so  rare,  and  one  of  them  so  little  intelligible 
to  the  mass  of  readers,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  this 
essay, — the  English  treatise  almost  entire,  the  Welsh  treatise 
complete  with  a  translation.^ 

The  pronunciation  of  English  during  the  xvi  th  century 
was  thus  rendered  tolerably  clear,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
broke  into  that  of  the  x\aith  century  became  traceable. 
But  the  XVII  th  century  was,  like  the  xv  th,  one  of  civil  war, 
that  is  of  extraordinary  commingling  of  the  population,  and 
consequently  one  of  marked  linguistic  change.  Between  the 
XIV  th  and  xvith  centuries  our  language  was  almost  bom 
anew.*  In  the  xvn  th  century  the  idiomatic  changes  are  by 
no  means  so  evident,  but  the  pronunciation  altered  distinctly 
in  some  remarkable  points.  These  facts  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  xvii  th  into  the  xviii  th  century  pronimciation, 
which  when  established  scarcely  differed  from  the  present, 
are  well  brought  to  light  by  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Owen,  Price, 
Cooper,  Miege,  and  Jones,  followed  by  Buchanan,  Franklin, 
and  Sheridan.  It  became  therefore  possible  to  assign  with 
considerable  accuracy,  the  pronunciation  of  Spenser,  Shak- 
spere,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  or  rather  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

This  was  much,  but  it  was  not  enough.  No  treatise  on 
Early  English  pronimciation  could  be  satisfactory  which  did 
not  include  Chaucer.  But  here  all  authorities  failed.  Pals- 
grave is  the  earliest  author  from  whom  we  learn  distinctly 
how  any  English  sound  was  pronounced,  and  then  onlv 
through  the  analogy  of  the  French  and  Italian.  Two  princi- 
ples, however,  suggested  themselves  for  trial.  In  tracing 
the  alteration  of  vowel  sounds  from  the  xvi  th  through  the 
XVII  th  to  the  XVIII  th  century  a  certain  definite  fine  of 
change  came  to  light,  which  was  more  or  less  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  of  the  changes,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  in 

1  See  Chapter  VIII,  J§  1  and  2.  «  See  Chapter  IV  §  1. 
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other  languages.  Hence  the  presumption  was  that  from  the 
XIV  th  to  the  XVI  th  centuries,  if  the  sounds  had  altered  at  all, 
they  would  have  altered  in  the  same  direction.  But  a  second 
principle  was  necessary  to  make  the  first  available.  This 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  since  writing  was  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  the  majority  of  those 
who  heard  and  enjoyed  poetry  would  be  ignorant  of  the 
spelling  of  the  words.  Hence  the  rhymes  to  be  appreciated 
at  all  must  have  been  rhymes  to  the  ear,  and  not  the  modem 
monstrosity  of  rhymes  to  the  eye.  If  we  could  have  a  manu- 
script in  Chaucer's  own  handwriting,  we  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  all  the  rhymes  perfect.  Hence  we  might 
conclude  that  when  two  words  rhymed  together  in  one  of 
Chaucer's  couplets,  they  also  rhymed  together  in  his  pro- 
nunciation, and  if  they  would  not  have  mymed  together  in 
the  XVI  th  century,  one  of  them  must  have  altered  in  the 
definite  line  of  change  already  discovered.  In  conformity 
with  these  principles  the  whole  of  the  rhymes  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  as  exhibited  in  the  best  available  manu- 
script, together  with  those  in  all  his  other  poems  as  edited 
by  Mr.  Morris,  and  those  in  Gower's  Contessio  Amantis, 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  a  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion deduced  for  the  xiv  th  century.^ 

Much  uncertainty  must  necessarily  prevail  concerning  the 
pronunciation  of  English  from  1400,  the  death  of  Chaucer,  to 
1530,  the  date  of  Palsgrave's  French  Grammar,  as  the 
changes  were  numerous  and  rapid,  both  in  language  and 
pronimciation.  Similarly  if  we  had  lost  the  xvii  th  century 
books  on  English  pronunciation,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  restore  it,  from  a  knowledge  only  of  the  pronuncia- 
tions in  the  xvi  th  and  xvni  th  centuries.  But  standing  on 
the  secure  groimd  of  the  xivth  century  we  can,  without 
much  doubt  penetrate  into  stiU  more  remote  regions,  espe- 
cially with  the  help  of  Orrmin's  orthography,  which  lands 
us  into  Anglosaxon. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  investigation,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  present  the  main  results  in  a  tabular  form. 
This  has  been  attempted  in  the  merest  outline,  on  the  two 
following  pages.  An  explanation  of  the  construction  of  the 
table  is  added  on  p.  30. 

^  For  a  detafled  account  of  this  inTestigation,  Bee  Chapter  lY. 
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Modem  Spelling 

Chancer 

XIV 

Shaks] 
Spenser 

XTI 

Kmton           ^0P« 

Dryden           Goldsmith 

xvn                  xvm 

a  short 

a 

a 

n 

8B 

along 

aa 

aa 

8Bfl9 

ee 

aiy  ay 

ai 

ai,  aai 

aesei,  ee 

eei,  ee 

auy  aw 

an 

an,  aaa 

AA 

AA 

e  short 

e 

e 

e 

e 

tf  long 

ee 

ee,  ii 

ee,ii 

ii 

ea 

ee,  e 

ee,  e 

ee,  e 

ii,e 

ee 

ee 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ei.ey 

ai 

ei,  eei,  ai 

eei,  ee 

eei,  ee,  ii 

m,  ew 

en,yy 

yy,  en 

in,  en 

in 

gh 

kh 

kh,H* 

H*  - 

-    - 

i,  y  short 

» 

1 

t 

i 

Sylong 

ii 

ei,ai 

ai 

ai 

0  short 

0,  n 

0,  u 

A,  0,9 

0,0 

olong 

00 

00 

00 

00 

oa 

00 

00 

OOy    kh. 

OOf   AA 

oi.oy 

ui 

oi,  ni 

Ai,  oi ;  ni,  oi 

oi 

00 

00 

nu,  u 

nn,  0 

nn,  a 

OH,  OW 

uu,  oou 

on,  oon 

an,  o<m 

an,  00 

u  short 

u;  »,  e 

n;  se 

n,o;  1,  e 

n,a;  ^i 

Mlong 

yy 

yy 

yy,in 

in 
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Modem  SpOUng 

Chaucer 
xnr 

Sbaks] 
Spenser 

XTI 

>cre               p 

tfUton           ^ 

Dryden 

xvn 

ope 

Goldsmith 

xvm 

kmmd 

Hand 

Hand 

Hffind 

Hssnd 

UUe 

taal-e 

taal 

toffil 

teel 

ram,  u^if] 

rain,  wai 

rain,  waai 

neffiin,  wsbsbi 

reen,  weei 

taWf  mw$ 

Ban,  an 

sau,  aau 

SAA,  AA 

8AA,  AA 

W 

^ 

eg 

eg 

eg 

thstCf  W4 

dheez,  wee 

dheex,  wii 

dbeez,  wii 

dhiix,  wii 

meamy  head 

meen,  Heed 

meen,Hed 

meen,  ned 

miin,  ned 

seen 

seen 

siin 

siin 

siin 

fviMy  Tdoeive 

obai*,    dhai, 
Tain,re6aiY* 

obei-     dbeei, 
Tain,re8eeiT* 

obeei*,  dheei, 
Teen,re8eeT' 

obee',     dheei* 
Teen,  risiiv 

feWftiew 

feu,  8lyy 

feu,8tyy 

feu,  stiu 

fiu,Btiu 

nighi 

naht 

m*ht,  niH*t 

niH%  nait 

nait 

hit 

btt 

bft 

bit 

btt 

hiu 

bitHe 

belt 

bait 

bait 

keUy,  wonder 

Hol'i,wun*der 

Hol'i^  wun'der 

Rol'tfWan'der 

Hol'f,  wander 

hope 

HOop 

HOop 

Hoop 

Hoop 

eoapf  hroad 

floop,  brood 

soop,  brood 

soop,  brAAd 

soop,  brAAd 

Jomt,  boil 

dzhuinty  bull 

dzhoint,  buil 

dzhoint,  buil ; 
dzhaint,  bail 

dzhaint,  bail 

fool,  blood 

fool,  blood 

fiiul,blud 

fuul,blad 

fuul,blad 

HOWf  KttOW 

nuu,  knoou 

nou,  knoou 

nan,  noon 

nau,  noou 

jma,  but,  buey, 
burp 

pul,  but,  biz'f 
bert 

pul,but,btzf, 
bert 

pul,bat,btz-t, 
ber-t- 

puU  bat.  hiti, 
ber'i 

wntoe 

myyz'e 

myyz 

myyz,  miuz 

miuz 
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Taking  the  principal  modem  combinations  of  vowels,  and  the 
one  consonant  combination,  gh,  for  which  the  pronunciation 
of  successive  centuries  have  mainly  differed,  I  have  arranged 
them  in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  table.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  spellings  are  modem,  and  in  many 
cases  replace  at  present  other  spellings  which  were  current 
in  the  xrvth  to  the  xvith  centuries.  In  the  four  next 
colimms  I  give  in  palaeotype,  as  explained  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  pronunciations  prevalent  during  the  xiv  th,  xvi  th, 
xvn  th,  and  xviii  th  centuries.  For  this  rough  and  general 
view  of  the  subject  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 
the  xviii  th  and  xix  th  centuries.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  pronunciation  here  indicated  prevailed  throughout 
the  centuries  to  which  they  are  attributed.  The  xivth 
century  pronunciation  refers  only  to  the  latter  half  of  that 
century.  The  xvith  century  is  represented  rather  in  its 
former  half  and  middle  than  m  the  latter  part  when  it  was 
verging  to  the  xvii  th  century  pronunciation.  The  xvii  th 
century  pronunciation  represents  the  fully  established  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  time  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
century.  And  the  xviii  th  century  pronunciations  is  that  of 
the  latter  part.  Hence  we  may  roughly  term  the  pronuncia- 
tions exhibited  those  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden,  and  Gold- 
smith. Shakspere  and  Milton  are  transitional  between 
Spenser  and  Dryden,  while  Pope  lies  between  Dryden  and 
Goldsmith.  These  names  are  therefore  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  columns,  and  between  the  columns,  as  an  assistance  to 
the  reader.  As  single  letters  are  more  difficult  to  appreciate 
than  entire  words,  examples  of  each  mode  of  speech  are 
given.  The  same  combination  of  letters  was  not  always 
pronounced  in  the  same  way  in  all  positions,  even  in  the 
XIV  th  century ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  two 
sounds  and  two  examples,  and  in  this  case  the  more  usual 
(not  the  older)  sound  is  put  first.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
XVI  th,  in  the  xvii  th  and  later  centuries,  anomalies  of  pro- 
nunciation became  more  common,  and  nothing  but  detailed 
lists  of  words,  such  as  will  be  furnished  hereafter,  will  serve 
to  explain  them.  The  reader  must  therefore  remember  that 
this  table  gives  merely  a  general  view  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
studying  the  subsequent  details. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

AXTTHORITIES  FOR  THE   PRONUNCIATION   OF   ENGLISH  DURING 

THE  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies. 

§  1.  Sixteenth  Century. 

1530,  22  Henry  VIII.     Palsgrave,  Jolm. 

Lesclarcissement  de  la  Langue  Francoyse  ;  compose  par 
maistre  Jehan  Palseraue  Angloys  natyf  de  Londres, 
et  gradue  de  Paris,  London,  4to. 

19  folios  unmarked,  473  folios  nmnbered,  the  English  in  black 
letter,  the  French  in  Bpman  characters.  The  book  is  written  in 
English  although  the  title  is  French.  It  was  reprinted  by  the 
French  Government,  and  edited  by  F.  G^nin,  in  1862. 

Palsgrave  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  French  tutor  to  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII, 
when  a  marriage  was  negociated  between  her  and  Louis  XII  of 
France  in  1514.  He  was  made  a  royal  chaplain,  and  on  going  to 
live  at  Oxford  in  1531,  there  took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  B.D. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1554.  He  must  consequently  have 
spoken  the  educated  southern  and  court  dialect  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  XV  th,  and  the  early  part  of  the  xvith  century. 

This  work  contains  a  very  elaborate  account  of  French  pronuncia- 
tion, frequently  elucidated  by  reference  to  contemporary  English 
and  Ittdian.  The  pronunciation  of  several  English  words  is  thus 
incidentally  established  with  more  or  less  certainty. 

To  the  French  reprint  is  added  a  reprint  of 

An  Introductorie  for  to  leme  to  rede,  to  pronounce  and 
to  speke  French  trewly,  compyled  for  the  right  high, 
excellent  and  most  vertuous  lady  The  Lady  Mary  of 
Englande,   doughter    to    our   most   gracious  soverayn 
Lorde  Kyng  Henry  the  Eight. 
By  Giles  du  Guez  or  du  Wes,  vrith  no  author's  name,  except  as 
shewn  by  an  initial  acrostic,  and  no  date,  but  apparently  about 
1532.     The  rules  for  pronunciation  are  few  and  insufficient,  ex- 
tending over  three  quarto  pages. 

1545,  37  Henry  VIII.     Meigret,  Loys. 

Traits  touchant  le  commvn  vsage  de  Tescrityre  francoise, 
faict  par  Loys  Meigret,  Lyonnois:  auquel  est  debattu 
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des  faultes,  &  abus  en  la  ysage,  &  ancienne  puissance 
des  letres.  Auecqpriuilege  de  la  court.  Pans,  12mo, 
in  Italics,  pp.  128  unnumbered. 
This  little  book  incidentally  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  language,  and  thus  renders  Palsgrave's 
English  analogues  more  certain.  Where  Meigret  differs  ^m  Pals- 
grave, it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Palsgrave  is  in  fault  through 
want  of  appreciation  and  English  habits,  or  Meigret  &om  being 
a  Lyonnese  instead  of  a  Parisian.  See  another  work  by  Meigret 
described  under  its  date  1550.  This  little  work  is  also  remarkable 
as  having  in  some  way  suggested  Hart's  English  work  on  Ortho- 
graphy, 1569,  subsequently  described.  Hart  says,  translating  his 
phonetic  spelling  into  modem  EngHsh  orthography:  "You  may 
see  by  this  little  treatise  I  have  been  a  traveller  beyond  the  seas, 
among  vulgar  tongues,  of  which  that  small  knowledge  I  have,  hath 
been  the  cause  of  this  mine  entreprize.  And  therewithal  the  sight 
of  a  treatise  set  forth  in  print  at  Paris,  Anno  1545,  by  a  worthy 
man,  well  learned  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  named  Leuu  Meigret 
of  LyoUf  touching  the  abuse  of  the  writing  of  the  French  tongue, 
whose  reasons  and  arguments  I  do  here  before  partly  use,  as  he  did 
Quintilian's,  whom  it  appeared  he  had  well  studied.  And  I  have 
seen  divers  French  books  put  forth  in  print  in  that  his  manner  of 
Orthography,  of  some  well  liked  of,  and  received,  and  of  others  left 
and  repugned.  But  what  good  &  notable  thing  can  take  a  speedy 
root,  amongst  a  multitude,  except  the  princes  &  governors,  (by 
the  grace  which  God  may  give  them)  do  favour  &  somewhat 
coimtenance  it." 

1547,  38  Henry  VI  &  1  Edward  VI.     Saleshury,  W. 

A  Dictionary  in  Englyshe  &  Welshe London, 

4to,  black  letter. 

The  complete  title  is  given  below,  Chapter  VIII,  §  2,  which 
contains  a  transcript  of  the  preliminary  Welsh  essay  on  Ijiglish  pro- 
nunciation, with  a  translation. 

From  Anthony  a  "Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses  by  Philip  Bliss, 
London,  1813,  voL  i,  p.  358,  we  leam  that  Salesbury  was  bom  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Denbighshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was 
entered  at  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom,  London.  In  his  latter  days  he 
lived  with  Humph.  Toy,  a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Welsh,  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  printing  it,  from  Queen  EUzabeth,  1567.  He  wrote  also  other 
works,  see  under  1567. 

As  a  Welshman,  Salesbury  was  of  course  liable  to  mispronounce 
English,  but  he  was  so  early  removed  to  England,  and  had  so  long 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Southern  English  pronunciation  to 
which  his  treatises  shew  that  he  was  fiilly  aHve,  that  any  assertion 
of  his  must  carry  great  weight  with  it,  however  much  opposed  it 
might  be  to  theory.  His  pronunciation  is  evidently  more  modem 
tluui  Palsgrave's. 
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1550,  4  Edward  VI ;  4  Henri  II  of  France.  Meigret,  Leys. 
Le  trEtt^  de  la  OranmiEre  Fran90Eze  f£t  par  Louis 
MeigTEt,  LionoEs.    Paris,  4to  of  a  folio  shape. 

This  very  curious  Prench  Grammar,  (which  is  not  noticed  by  M. 
Oemn  in  his  introduction  to  Palsgraye,  although  it  was  so  nearly 
contemporary,)  is  entirely  printed  phonetically,  apparently  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions  of  Meigret's  little  hook  already  described,  bettCT 
than  he  had  done  in  a  former  work,  which  he  alludes  to  thus : 
^Tecritture  qe  j'ey  obsEru^  (combien  q'slle  ne  sost  pas  du  tout 
selon  qe  reqerost  la  rigeur  de  la  pronon9{a9(on)  eu  la  translaqfon  du 
Msnteur  de  Lu^lan,"  (fo.  lOi.)  His  alphabet  consists  of  the  letters 
"a,  £  ouuErt,  e  clos,  i  Latin,  o  ouuErt,  ou  clos,  u,  y  Grsc  de 
ni£me  puissance  qe  I'i,  b  be,  p  pe,  f  ef,  ph  phi,  u  conso.,  c  ca 
Latin,  k  ca  GrEc  ou  kappa,  q  qu,  g  ga  ou  gamma,  ch  cha  aspir6, 
d  de,  t  te,  th  the  aspir^,  (^  9,  s,  es,  z  zsd,  qh  ^he,  1  e1,  l  el  moUe, 
m  Em,  n  En,  K  EU  moUe,  r  Br,  i  ji  consonante,  x,  cs,  ks,  gs,  ix," 
(fo.  \bh)  where  I  haye  used  b  for  an  e  with  a  tail  like  9,  l  for  an 
1  with  a  short  mark  over  it  like  1,  and  k  f or  an  n  with  the  second 
stroke  produced  and  terminating  in  a  backward  hook,  which  re- 
sembles the  letter  c,  and  with  a  short  mark  over  it  like  ii.  The 
powers  of  these  letters,  taken  in  order,  appear  to  have  been,  (a,  b, 
^  i,  o,  u,  y,  i;  b,  p,  f,  f,  v,  k,  k,  k,  g,  k,  d,  t,  t,  s,  z,  sh,  1,  Ij, 
m,  n,  nj,  r,  zh,  ks,  gz). 

La  Grammaire  Fran9aise  et  les  Grammairiens  au  XYI*  si^le,  par 
Ch.'  Z.  Livety  Paris,  1859,  gives  an  abstract  of  all  Meigret's  works 
and  of  his  controversies  with  G.  des  Autels,  and  J.  PeUetier,  &om 
which  it  appears  tbat  Meigret  lived  in  Paris,  and  had  been  an 
assiduous  fi^uenter  of  the  court  of  Fran9oiB  I,  (p.  139).  The  dis- 
pute principally  affects  Meigret's  e,  e,  (pp.  127,  132,  140),  o,  ou, 
(p.  139),  ai,  (p.  130),  ao,  (p.  122),  eu,  (p.  130),  and  shews  the  transi- 
tional state  of  French  pronunciation  at  the  time.  M.  Livet's  book 
also  contains  notices  of  Jacques  Dubois  (Jacobi  Sylvii  Isagoge,  1531), 
J.  Pdletier  (Dialogv^  d^  I'orthograf^  et  prononciacion  fran9oes«,  1555, 
a  year  after  Meigret  had  been  forced  by  his  publisher  te  use  the 
ordinary  orthography),  Pierre  Eamus  ou  de  la  Eam^e  (Grammaire, 
1  ed.  1562,  2  ed.  1572,  last  1587,)  Jean  Gamier  (Institutio  gallicsB 
linguse,  1558),  Jesen  PiUot  (Gallicee  linguse  institutio,  1581),  Abel 
Hi^hieu  (Devis  de  la  langue  fran9oyse,  1559),  Eobert  Estienne 
(Dictionnaire  fran9.-lat.,  1539,  Traicte  de  la  Gram.  fran9.  without 
date),  Henri  Estienne  (H.  Stephani  Hypomneses,  1582,  Traict6  de  la 
conformity,  Beux  Dialogues,  without  date,  1578?,  Pr^cellence,  1579), 
Claude  de  Saint-Lien  (Claudii  II  Sancte  Vinculo  de  pronunciatione 
ling.  gall.  1580),  Theodore  de  B^ze  (De  Francicae  linguse  recte  pro- 
nunciatione tractatus,  Theod.  Beza  auct.  1584).  If  te  these  we  add 
Palsgrave  &  du  Guez,  neither  of  whom  are  abstracted  by  M.  Livet, 
we  can  trace  the  change  of  French  pronunciation  from  the  earlier  to 
the  later  part  of  the  xvith  century,  till  it  subsided  inte  a  form 
practically  the  same  as  the  present,  by  a  course  remarkably  similar 
to  that  pursued  by  the  contemporary  English  pronunciation. 
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1555,  3  Mary.     Cheke,  Sir  Jolm. 

Joannis  Cheki  Angli  de  pronunoiatione  Ghraecae  potiBsi- 

miiiii  linguae  disputationes  cum  Stephano  Yuintoniensi 

Episcopo.    Basle,  24mo. 

In  this  work  seyeral  iUustrationB  of  Greek  eonnds  are  drawn  from 

English  words  which  are  printed  phonetically  in  Greek  letters,  to 

give  a  conception  of  the  autiior's  theoretical  pronunciation  of  Greek. 

Adolph  Mekerch  of  Bruges,  in  H.  Stephanus's  collection  Be  vera 

pranuneiatume  Graeeae  et  Latinae  Linguae^  1587,  adopts  in  many 

places  the  very  expressions  of  Cheke,  but  changes  his  iUustrative 

words  from.  English  to  Flemish,  which  he  again  prints  phonetically 

in  Greek  letters.     In  this  way  a  comparison  of  English  and  Flemish 

in  the  xnth  century  is  instituted.     Cheke  bom  at  Cambridge  in 

1514,  moved  in  the  best  literary  society,  was  secretiEiry  of  state 

1552,  and  died  1557. 

1667,  10  Elizabeth.     Salesbury,  W. 

A  playne  and  familiar  Introduction,  teaching  how  to 
pronounce  the  letters  in  the  Brytishe  tongue,  now  com- 
monly called  Welsh  ....     London,  4to,  English  in 
black  letter,  Welsh  in  Boman. 
All  the  portions  of  this  rare  book  which  are  useful  for  the  present 

investigation  are  reprinted,  with  illustrative  notes,  below.  Chap. 

Vni,  §  1.     See  1547,  suprk  p.  32. 

1668,  11  Elizabeth.     Smith,  Sir  Thomas. 

De  recta  et  emendata  lingveB  anglicaa  scriptione,  dia- 
logue, Thoma  Smitho  Equestris  ordinis  Anglo  authore. 
Lutetise.   Ex  officina  Boberti  Stephani  Typographi  Rem . 
Paris,  folio,  44  folios.    Date  of  colophon,  13  Nov  1568. 
A  beautifully  printed  book  in  large  Eoman  letters  with  tables  of 
illustrative  words  printed  according  to  a  phonetic  alphabet,  without 
the  ordinary  spelling,  Smith's  object  being  to  improve  the  ortho- 
graphy not  explain  ^e  pronunciation.     The  value  of  his  34  letters 
in  tiie  order  of  his  alphabetic  table  (fo.  41)  is  apparentiy  as  follows, 
(a,  aa,  b,  tsh,  d,  dh,  e,  ee,  u,  f,  v,  g,  dzh,  n,  ♦,  ei,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o, 
00,  p,  k,  r,  s,  £,  sh,  t,  th,  u,  uu,  yy,  ks.) 

Smith  uses  e  for  (tsh),  which  has  occasioned  many  misprints,  % 
for  (dh),  a  letter  like  the  Anglosaxon  e  with  a  diaeresiB  for  (ii),  an 
inverted  ^  or  p^  for  v,  the  Anglosaxon  ^  for  (dzh),  a  reflected  z  for 
(sh),  0  for  (th),  V  for  (yy).  The  long  vowels  he  has  represented 
by  a  diaeresis,  and  as  he  considers  (ei)  to  be  the  long  of  (t ),  he  prints  it  I. 
Since  then  (ee)  is  S,  and  (ii)  is  a  character  almost  identical  m  appear- 
ance, misprints  occasionally  occur.  In  all  cases  of  phonetic  writing 
when  diacritic  accents  are  employed,  misfortunes  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
quent. Hence  the  importance  of  indicating  length  by  reduplication, 
as  in  palaeotype,  or  by  some  constant  additional  sign,  as  in  Fit.  Speech. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  bom  at  Saffiron  Walden,  Essex  1515, 
was  fellow  of  Queen's  Collegei  Cambridge   1531,  public  orator 
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1536,  proTOst  ai  Eton,  master  of  requests  ta  Edward  TE,  secretary 
of  state  1548,  priry  councillor  and  assistant  secretary  of  state  1571, 
sacceeded  Burleigh,  and  died  1577.  Hence  bis  pronunciation  must 
be  accepted  as  tbe  most  literary  and  courtly  of  a  time  somewbat 
subsequent  to  Palsgrave's.  He  was  not  mucb  acquainted  with 
Froicb,'  or  probably  with  any  other  living  language,  and  conse- 
quently without  the  assistance  of  Salesbury  great  doubts  would  be 
felt  as  to  many  of  hi»  pronunciations. 

1569,  12  Elizabeth.    Hart,  John. 

Ad  Orthographie,  conteyning^ihe  due  order  and  reason, 

howe  to  write  or  paini;e  thimage  of  mannes  voice,  most 

like  ta  the  life  or  ncUnire.    Composed  by  J.  H.  Chester, 

Heralt     The  contents  whereof  are  next  folowing.    Sat 

oitosi  (aic)  sat  bene.    Anno.  1569.    London,  12mo. 

The  first  part  in  black  letter,  the  latter  part  in  italics-  with  new 

letters  for  (sh,  dzh,  tsh,  dh,  th,  %)  and  a  dot  under  a  t^ort  vowel 

sign  to  lengthen  it.    Eeprinted  in  lithography  by  1.  Pitman,  1850, 

the  first  port  in  the  phonogn^y^or  phonetic  uiorthand  of  that  date, 

the  latter  part  in  a  longhand  writing  imitating  the  italic  original. 

The  name  John  Hart  is  token  from  the  British  Museum  catalogue. 
Dr.  GKll  calls  him  *'  e  fecialibus  vnus,  qm  eorum  more  ex  gnvdu 
officii  nomen  abi  Chester  assumpsit."  Be  is  cited  as  "Master 
Chester"  by  Bullokar.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  a  Welshman, 
as  he  writes  (uuld)  for  (would),  that  is,  he  did  not  pronounce  (wuu) 
as  distinct  from  (uu). 

This  is  a  most  disappointing  book.  The  writer  knew  several 
languages,  as  French,  German,  Italian,  Spani^  and  there  is  little 
or  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  value  of  his  symbols,  but  in  the  words 
of  I>r.  Gill,  ''sermonem  nostrum  characteribus  suis  non  ssqut  sed 
iueere  meditabatur."  He  has  in  fact  chosen  a  pronunciation  then 
coming  in,  heard  by  few,  and  distasteful  to  the  old  school.  See 
below.  Chapter  III,  §  3,  EI,  AI,  and  Chapter  VIII,  §  3.  One  of 
the  causes  of  the  writing  and  publication  of  this  work,  was  Hart's 
acquaintance  with  Meigret's  book  of  1545,  see  above  p.  31. 

It  appears  that  this  book  of  Hart's  was  twenty^  years  older  than 
its  real  date,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  1549,  for  he  says  (fo.  5^) : 
''The  lining  doe  knowe  themselues  no  frirthir  bounde  to  this  our 
instant  maner,  than  our  predecessors  were  ta  the  S^on  letters  and 
writing,  which  hath  bene  altered  as  the  speach  hath  chaunged,  much 

^  This  he  informs  m  of  in  the  be*  been  iminteHigible  most  probably  to 

ginning  of  his  ti^atise  De  reeta  et  emen-  Aristophanes,  as  it  certaiiuj^  would  be 

data,    lingutB    Oracm    pronundatUme  to  any  modem  Qreeh.    While  he  was 

EpitUla,  1668,  in  whicii  also  several  in  Paris  he  met  with  a  modem  Oreek, 

passages  occur  which  are  nsefnl  in  the  who  was  ftzrious  at  the  notion  of  in- 

determination  of  English  pronnnciation.  trodncing  **  tarn  vastos  sonos  et  absonas 

The  two  treatises  are  bonnd  in  one  diphthongas  in  G^rsscam  lingnam,"  but 

Tohime  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  the  two  mspotants  could  not  argue  the 

He  introduced  Erasmus's   system   of  point,  ^'(^uoniam  ego  Qallicd  param  ad- 

Gre^  pronunciation,  which  is  similar  to  modum,  lUe  non  ita  multd  plus,  Latind 

fiiat  now  used  at  Eton,  and  would  haTO  nihil  oallebat^"  fo.  6^. 
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differing  from  that  which  was  vsed  with  in  these  fine  hnndreth,  I 
maye  say  within  these  two  hnndreth  yeares:  which  I  considered 
of  ahout  .z  X.  yeares  passed,  and  thought  it  worth  my  labonr,  if  I 
collide  finde  the  meane  of  remedie,  of  our  present  abuse.  And  so 
framed  a  treatise  therevpon,  and  would  then  it  had  bene  published, 
but  I  am  the  gladder  it  hath  bene  stayed  yntill  this  time,  wherein 
«o  well  a  learned  gentilman,  in  the  Gr6eke  &  Latino  tongues,  & 
trauailed  in  certain  vulgares  sir  Thomas  Smith  knight,  hath  written 
his  minde,  touching  this  matter,  in  hys  booke  of  latejset  forth  in  Latin, 
entituled,  De  recta  Sf  emendata  lingua  Anglica  seriptume.  Where- 
of and  of  this  my  treatise  the  summe,  effect,  and  ende  is  one. 
Which  is,  to  Yse  as  many  letters  in  our  writing,  as  we  doe  voyces 
or  breathes  in  our  speaking,  and  no  more  ;  and  neuer  to  abuse  one 
for  another,  and  to  write  as  we  speake :  which  we  must  needes  doe 
if  we  will  euer  haue  our  writing  perfite." 

1570,  13  Elizabeth.     Levins,  Peter. 

Manipulos  Yocabulorum  :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  by  Peter  Levins.  4to. 
This  book  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  The  words 
are  arranged  according  to  their  orthographies,  so  that  very  little  assist- 
ance is  given  towards  determining  ^e  pronunciation.  The  place  of 
the  accent,  however,  is  generally  marked,  but  as  evident  errors  are 
committed,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it.  It  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  shewing  the  received  orthography  of  that  period,  and  as  such 
will  be  frequently  cited. 

1573,  16  Elizabeth.    Baret,  Jolin. 

An  Alvearie  or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  Englishe,  Latin 
and  French  :  very  profitable  for  all  such  as  be  desirous 

of  any  of  these  three  languages London,  fo. 

The  introductory  remarks  upon  each  letter  afford  some  slight 
assistance.  John  Baret,  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  in  1554.  His  pronunciation  belongs  therefore  to  tiie 
middle  of  the  xnth  century,  and  to  the  educated  class,  but  his 
county  is  not  known. 

1580,  23  Elizabeth.    Bullokar,  William. 

Bulhkara  Booke  at  large  for  the  Amendment  of  Ortho- 
graphic for  English  speech:  wherein,  a  most  perfect 
supplie  is  made,  for  the  wantes  and  double  sounde  of 
letters  in  the  olde  Orthographie,  with  Examples  for  the 
same,  with  the  easie  conference  and  vse  of  both  Ortho- 
graphies, to  saue  expences  in  Bookes  for  a  time,  vntill 
this  amendment  fi^w  to  a  generall  vse,  for  the  easie, 
speedie,  and  perfect  reading  and  writing  of  English, 
(the  speech  not  changed,  as  some  vntruly  and  maliciously^ 
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or  at  the  least  ignorantlie  Howe  abroade,)  by  the  which 
amendment  the  same  Anthoor  hath  also  framed  a  niled 
Grammar^  to  be  imprinted  heereafter,  foT  the  same 
speech,  to  no  small  commoditie  of  the  English  Nation, 
not  oidy  to  come  to  easie,  speedie,  and  perfect  vse  of 
our  owne  language,  but  also  to  their  easie,  speedie,  and 
readie  entrance  into  the  secretes  of  other  Languages,  and 
and  easie  and  speedie  pathway  to  all  Straungers,  to  vse 
our  Language,  neeretofore  very  hard  vnto  them,  to  no 
small  profite  and  credite  to  this  our  Nation,  and  stay 
thereynto  in  the  weightiest  causes.  There  is  also  im- 
printed with  this  Orthographic  a  short  Pamphlet  for  all 
Let^nera,  and  a  Primer  agreeing  to  the  same,  and  as 
learners  shall  go  forward  therein,  other  necessarie  Bookes 
shall  spedily  be  prouided  with  the  same  Orthoffraphie. 
Herevnto  are  also  ioyned  written  Copies  with  the  same 
Orthographic.  Giue  God  the  praise,  that  teacheth 
alwaies.  When  truth  trieth,  errour  flieth.  Scene  and 
allowed  according  to  order.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Henrie  Denham  1580.     London  4to.r 

In  black  letter,  the  new  characters  being  also  in  black  letter, 
with  divers  points,  hooks,  etc.,  placed  above  and  below.  His 
object  was  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  existing  orthography, 
and  inark  the  pronunciation,  and  also  certain  grammatical  forms. 
The  union  of  these  two  objects  serves  greatly  to  complicate  his 
orthography,  which  perhaps  no  one  but  the  mventor  could  have 
used.  He  reckons  37  letters,  most  of  which  have  duplicate  forms 
•*  for  help  in  eqiu'oc'y."  These  37  letters  in  order  apparently  re- 
present the  soui^  (a,  b,  s,  k,  tsh,  d,  e,  ii,  f,  dzh,  g,  h,  i,  1,  '1,  m, 
'm,  n,  'n,  o,  uu,  p,  k«?,  r,  s,  sh,  t,  dh,  th,  yy,  u,  v,  w,  wh,  ks,  j,  z) 
Bullokar  admits  seven  diphthongs  (ai,  au,  eei,  eu,  oi,  oou,  uui) 
with  tit  <' seldom  in  use,"  and  rather  uncertain  in  his  text.  The 
reduplicated  forms  and  the  fineness  of  the  diacritical  strokes,  render 
his  book  troublesome  to  the  reader,  but  the  above  interpretation, 
founded  on  Salesbury's  information,  fiirmshes  a  tolerably  consistent 
account  of  EngHsh  pronunciation.  There  are  some  long  vowels  not 
included  in  the  scheme,  namely  (aa,  ee,  oo)  which  are  generally 
represented  by  accents,  as  d,  6,  f ,  f,  6,  although  8b  is  conmionly  em- 
ployed for  (ee).  In  the  case  of  long  f  and  ou,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
tained the  ancient  sounds  (it,  uu,)  in  place  of  the  (ei,  ou)  given  by 
Salesbury  and  Smith,  see  Chapter  III,  §  3,  I,  but  he  unfortunately 
generally  neglects  to  write  the  accent  on  t. 

The  pronunciation  of  BuUokar  was  certainly  antiquated  in  some 
particulars,  agreeing  better  with  Palsgrave's  than  with  that  of  any 
intermediate  author,  and  proceding  in  a  direction  contrary  to  Hart's. 
Hence  Gill  looked  upon  him  with  favour,  and  says,  "  Bulokerus  vt 
paucula  mutavit,  sic  multa  fildeliter  emendavit.''    Altogether  the 
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book  is  rery  Taliiable  for  detennmiiig  the  pnmmici«tion  of  the  early 
part  of  the  xn  till  eentoiy.     See  Chap.  YUI,  §  4L 

1611,  9  James  L     Cotgrave,  Bandle. 

A  Dictkmarie  of  the  Frencli  and  Englisb  TongueSi 

London  imprinted  by  Adam  lalip.    Fo. 
There  is  a  short  account  of  French  pronnndation  which  inciden- 
tally gives  some  assistance  towards  the  determination  of  English 
sounds.    Although  this  book  appeared  in  the  xmtili  century,  its 
pronunciation  belongs  to  the  xnth. 

1611,  9  James  I.    Fhrio,  John. 

Queen   Anna's  New  World  of  Words,  or  Dictionarie 

of  the  Italian  and  Englisb  tongaes,  collected,  and  newly 

much  augmented  b^  J.  F.,  B^aAer  of  the  Jtalian  vnto 

the  Soneraigne  Maiestie  of  ANNA,  crowned  Queene  of 

England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  &c.,  and  one  of  the 

Gentlemen  of  hir  Boyall  Priuie  Chamber.    Whereonto 

are  added  certame  necessarie  rules  and  short  obserua- 

tions  for  tbe  Italian  tongue.    Fo. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1598,  and  of  course  had  no  reference 

to  James's  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark.     It  also  did  not  contain  any 

account  of  the  pronunciation.     This  second  edition,  in  treating  of 

the  Italian  pronimciation  of  e,  o,   discriminates  their  open  and 

close  sounds,  which  are  mailed  throughout  the  book,  and  exempli^ 

fies  them,  together  with  some  of  the  consonants  by  a  reference  to 

English,  which,  allowing  for  Italian  errors,  is  useful 

1619  first  ed.,  1621,  second  ed.,  17-19  James  I,  GV//,  Alexander. 

LogonomiaAnglica.  Qu&gentissermofaciliiisaddiscitur 

Conscripta  ab  Alexandro  Gil,  Paulinse  Scholaa  magistro 

primano.     Secundd  edita,  paul6  oorrectior,  sed  ad  TSum 

communem  acconmiodatior.     Small  4to. 

This  second  edition  differs  from  the  first  mainly  in  the  characters 

employed ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  verbal  differences  in  the  text. 

The  pronunciation  exhibited,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  that  of 

long  i  and  of  au,  was  that  of  the  mid<Ue  of  the  xnth  century, 

although  the  book  appears  in  the  xvn  th,  for  Dr,  Gill  evidently  re- 

siBted  all  modem  mmcing  and  effeminacy  of  speech,  as  the  new 

fEtfhions  appeared  to  him.     He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  1564,  the 

same  year  as  Shakspere,  became   a    student  of  Corpus  Ohristi 

College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  1583,  and  was  made  head 

master  of  St.  Paul's  school  in  1608.     He  died  1635.     Milton  is 

said  to  have  been  one  of  his  pupils.     Dr.  GKll  had  several  fancies 

besides  old  pronunciations,  thinking  it  best  to  speak  '*ut  docti  inter- 

dAm" — anglici,   pedantically — ^rather  than  like  the   "indoctus," 

although  if  the  latter  followed  his  ears  in  phonetic  spelling  the  doctor 

says :  **  susque  deque  habeo." 
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Br.  OiU's  alphabet  of  40  letters  will  be  rendered  in  order  by  the 
following  palaeotypic  symbolB, — (a  aaAAbtshddheeefTg  dzh 
H  kh  f  ii  ai  k  kw  Imnqoooprsshtthyyunuw  wh  ks  j  z). 

Dr.  Gill's  book  enters  at  great  length  on  the  subject  of  pronun- 
ciation, without,  howeyer  sufficiently  describing  the  sounds,  and  is 
peculiarly  valuable  in  giving  numerous  passages  &om  Spenser  and 
the  Psalms  written  phonetically.     See  below  Chapter  YIII,  §  5. 

1633,  9  Charles  I.    Butler,  Charles. 

The  English  Grammar,  or  the  Institution  of  Letters 
Syllables,  and  Words  in  the  English  tongue.     Where- 
unto  is  annexed  an  Index  of  Words  Like  and  TTnlike. 
Oxford.     4to. 
Printed  phonetically  with  new  characters  for  (ii,  uu,  dh,  tsh,  kh, 
^  ph,  sh,  wh)  and  a  mark  of  prolongation.     There  is  great  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  value  of  his  vowel  system.     He  was  of 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  an  M.A.  and  a  country  clergyman.     His  pro- 
nunciation belongs  to  the  end  of  the  xvi  th  century,  as  he  clearly 
fights  against  many  of  the  new  pronunciations  which  were  starting 
up,  and  the  true  xvnth  centujy  pronunciation  seems  not  to  have 
developed  itself  till  the  civil  war  had  fairly  begun.     Butler  pub- 
Hshed  a  work  on  the  management  and  habits  of  bees,  The  Feminine 
Monarchy  or  Hietory  of  the  Beee,  Oxford,  1634,  both  in  the  ordinary 
and  in  his  phonetic  character.     These  are  the  first  English  books 
entirely  printed  phonetically,  as  only  half  of  Hart's  was  so  presented. 
But  Meigret's  works  were  long  anterior  in  French.     See  below 
Chapter  VIQ,  §  6. 


§  2.  Seventeenth  Century. 

1640,  16  Charles  I,  Jonson,  Ben. 

The  English  Ghrainmar.    Made  by  Ben.  Johnson.    For 

the  benefit  of  all  Strangers,  out  of  his  observation  of 

the  English  Language  now  spoken,  and  in  use.     Fo. 

This  was  published  two  years  after  Jonson's  death,  and  the  text 

is  known  to  have  been  altered  fix)m  his  MS.  in  some  parts.   Jonson's 

pronunciation  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  xvi  th  century,  as  he 

was  bom  1574,  only  ten  years  after  Shakspere,  but  he  seems  to 

have  inclined  towards  the  xvnth  century  use. 

1646,  22  Charles  I.     Oataker,  Thomas. 

De  Diphthongis  Bivocalibus,  deqe  Literarum  qarundam 
sono  germano,  natur&  genmn&    figur&    nov&,   idoneft, 
8criptur&  yeteri  ver&qe.    London,  24mo. 
This  is  useful  for  a  few  diphthongs,  but  is  not  of  much  value 

generally. 
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1661,  3  Commonwealth.     JFillis,  Thomas,  of  Thistlewood, 

Middlesex. 
Vestibulum  Linguae  Latinae.   A  Dictionarie  for  children 
consisting  of  two  parts :  1.  English  words  of  one  syllable 
alphabetically  with  the  Latino  W  ords  annexed.  2.  W  ords 
of  more  syllables  derived  from  the  Latine  words  adjoined. 
This  first  part  consistfl  of  a  vocabulary  of  more  than  4000  mono- 
syllables, professedly  arranged  in  order  of  rhyme,  but  with  very 
few  exceptions  arranged  only  according  to  the  spelling.     In  some 
of  these  exceptions  we  find  real  rhymes  with  differing  spelling,  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  words  classed  together  which  do  not 
rhyme,  so  that  there  is  by  no  means  so  much  to  be  learned  from  it, 
as  was  to  be  hoped.     The  following  are  the  only  rhymes  which 
are  noticeable  throughout  the  whole  vocabulary.   The  initial  syllable 
in  italics  as  -affe  is  that  under  which  these  words  and  others  having, 
the  same  termination  are  arranged.     It  is  to  be  understood  that 
only  such  words  in  each  list  are  given  in  this  extract  as  were  in 
some  respect  curious  or  irregular,  and  that  all  other  monosyllables 
having  the  prefixed  termination  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 


-afiy  langhf  cbafe,  safe,  Baphe 

-oip,  =  -fly,  treie,  weigh,  whay 

•am,  feign 

-flir,  heir,  major 

•aity  eight,  heieht,  sleight,  straight 

•arre,  =  -cr,  wr,  tar,  warre 

-fli/tf,  dwarfe,  scarfe,  wharfe 

'•arm,  swarm,  warm 

-am,  warn 

'Urp,  warp 

•art,  heart,  thwart 

-a«A,  quash,  wash 

'Ostey  the  waste  medituUium 

-atte,  Wat,  what 

-atehj  watch 

draught,  naught 

&ult,  yault 

-M,  keie,  the,  yea 

'ead,  head,  knead,  lead  plumbum 

•earn,  dream,  phleagm,  realm 

-Mr,  blear,  pear 

-tfa«,  ceas,  greas,  leas,  peace 

-w^,  hee^  brief,  chief,  gne{,  theef 

-eid,  yeeld  field,  shield 

'^ndf  friend 

-^^,  here,  there,  where 

-«r,  dew,  due,  few,  glue,  Jew,  lieu, 

rue,  sew  «tMr#,  sue,  ^ew,  shrew, 

▼iew,  yew 
-t  =  -lij  =  -y,  eie,  buy,  by,  high,  my, 

ni^h,  Tie,  side,  why,  wry 
'HSf  guile,  style 
'tit,  guilt 

"immg  =  -I'm,  hymne 
-wfitf,  climbe 
'ine,  siffne 
'irre,  firre,  myrrhe,  sir 


-M>,  giy,  liy,  seiy 

-0  =5  .^twe  =  -oe,  bowe,  blowe,  crowe, 
glowe,  flTOwe,  knowe,  lowe,  mowe, 
rowe,  uowe,  sowe,  snowe,  towe, 
throwe 

-oad,  broad,  goad,  load 

-oA,  chouffh,  cough,  doueh,  though, 
trough,  rough,  tiirougn 

-owle  =  -oo/  =  -oU,  bowle  eraUr, 
jowle,  powle  tondire,  prowl,  rowle 
rotula,  sole,  soul,  scrowle  sehedula, 
toll,  towle  8<mu8,  trowle  advoher$ 

--on  =  -onn^  John 

..one  =:  -ooif,  bone,  groan,  Joan 

-0,  s  -oe,  to,  toe,  doe  offere,  woe  prth 
care 

'Oom,  loom.  Borne,  toomb 

-ooj,  goose  urutr,  loos,  noos  noduB 

"Oov,  mooY,  move,  prooT,  prove 

-ord,  cord,  foord,  horde,  sword 

'Oree,  hors  eguui 

•ote,  prose,  rose,  those,  whose 

'Oath,  oath,  both,  frothe,  growth,  loath, 
mothe,  slothe 

-othi,  bothe,  cloathe 

-or,  doy,  gloT,  lov,  shoy 

-otc,  bougn,  bow,  brow,  cow,  how,  mow 
fmnile,  mow  ttruere,  now,  plough, 
prow,  BOW,  thou,  trow,  vow 

-ous,  a  hous 

-ouae,  to  house 

-urn  s  'umme,  some,  summe,  thumb 

-firs,  burs  emporium,  curs,  nurs,  purs, 
to  purs  reponere 

"Urtt,  burst,  cmrst^  worst 

'Uee,  bruise. 
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1653-1699,  1  Protectorate— 11  William  and  Mary.    Wallis, 

John. 
Joannis  Wallisii  Grammatica  Lingvuae  Anglicanae 
Cvi  praefigitur  De  Loqvela ;  sive  de  sonorum  omnivm 
loquekriym  formatioiie:  Tractatvs  Grammatico-Physi- 
CYS.  Editio  Sexta.  Accessit  Epistola  ad  Thomam 
Beverley;  de  MYtis  SvrdisqYe  informandis.  Londini, 
excYdebat  Gvil.  Bowyer,  prostant  apYd  A.  Millar, 
1765.  First  edition  1653,  second  1664,  sixth  1699,  the 
Oxford  reprint  of  this  edition  1765.  The  latest  edition 
shews  no  variation  in  pronunciation  from  the  second. 

Wallis  was  bom  at  Ashford  in  Kent  1616,  and  died  in  1703. 
In  1649  he  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford. 
Buiing  the  civil  war  he  made  himself  nsefnl  to  the  parliamentary 
party  by  decyphering  letters  in  secret  characters.  His  chief  feme 
rests  on  his  mathematical  powers. 

The  introductory  treatise  on  sound  is  of  great  importance,  and 
^tablishes  with  much  certainty  the  meaning  of  every  symbol  used. 
He  did  not  attempt  an  alphabet,  and  consequently  did  not  write 
out  complete  passages  according  to  the  pronimciation,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  This  work  is  the  chief  authority  for  the 
middle  of  the  xvnth  century. 

1668,  9  Charles  II.     Wilkins,  John. 

An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,  And  a  Philosophical 
Language.    Folio. 

Wilkins  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  1614,  and  was  therefore 
older  than  Wallis,  although  his  work  was  not  published  till  much 
later.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  at  Oxford.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  1631,  and  was  made  warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in 
1648,  just  before  Wallis  came  to  Oxford.  The  two  must  have  been 
weU  acquainted,  and  were  among  the  original  promoters  of  the 
Eoyal  Society.  In  1668  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ripon.  He  died 
1672. 

In  this  curious  work,  there  is  a  very  good  English  treatise  on 
phonetics.  He  used  a  complete  phonetic  alphabet,  and  wrote  the 
Lords  prayer  and  Greed  in  his  character,  reproduced  in  palaeotype, 
below  Chapter  IX,  §  1. 

The  alphabeticad  scheme  on  p.  358  of  his  work  when  translated 
into  palaeotype  will  read  thus — 

(k    g    qh     q     kh    gh  h      9 

t     dnh     n     th     dhlhlrhrshzhszjhieaA 
pbmhmfv  whuoy) 

The  short  sound  of  (o)  is  not  recognized  in  English.  Long  vowels 
are  imperfectly  represented  by  accents.  Confusing,  as  so  many  have 
done,  (j  w)  with  (i  u)  he  writes  (i-i  i-u  u-u  u-i)  for  (ji  ju  wu  wi). 
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1668,  9  Charles  U.    Price,  Owen. 

English  Orthographie  or  The  Art  of  rigM  spelKng,  read' 
ififfy  pronouncing,  and  uniting  all  sorts  of  English  Words. 
Wherein  Such,  as  one  can  possibly  mistake,  are  digested 
in  an  Alphabetical  Order,  under  tneir  several,  short,  yet 
plain  Rules.    Also  some  Rules  for  the  points,  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  using  of  the  great  letters.    Together 
WTFH  The  difference  between  words  of  like  sound.    All 
which  are  so  suited  to  every  Capacitie,  that  he,  who 
studies  this  Art,   according  to  the  Directions  in  the 
Epistle,  may  be  speedilv,  and  exactly  grounded  in  the 
whole  Language.    Oxford  4to.     The  author's  name  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  the  British  Museum  copy  in 
which  it  is  pencilled. 
As  interpreted  by  Wallis  and  WiUdns,  this  book  is  of  great  use 
in  discriminating  the  exact  sounds  of  ihe  different  vowel  digraphs 
in  the  xmth  century,  famishing  ahnost  a  pronouncing  vocabulary 
of  the  period.     The  author  was  probably  a  Welshman. 

1669,  10  Charles  EC.    Bolder,  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Elements  of  Speech,   an  Essay  of   Inquiry  into  the 
natural  production  of  Letters  with  an  appendix  concern- 
ing persons  Deaf  and  Dumb.     8vo. 

Eeprinted  by  Isaac  Pitman,  1 865.  Not  a  very  important  treatise  for 
our  purpose,  but  useful  in  helping  to  fix  some  of  the  vowel  sounds. 

1677,  18  Charles  EC.    PooU,  Josua. 

The  English  Parnassus :  Or  a  Help  to  English  Poesie. 
Containing  a  Collection  of  all  the  Bhythming  Mono- 
syllables, &c     Svo. 
Not  much  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  classifications  of  words, 
though  they  are  not  so  purely  orthographical  as  Willis's.      Thus 
hass,   hays,  hlate,  ease,  are  made  to  rhyme ;  calf,  half,  Ralph  are 
entered  both  under  afe  and  alfe;  Alice,  else,  ails,  balls,  which  cer- 
tainly never  rhymed,  are  placed  together ;  similarly  ant,  aunt,  pant, 
vaunt,  want ;  words  with  ee  and  simple  e  are  separated  from  words 
with  ea,  so  that  the  different  uses  of  ea  are  not  shown ;  and  so  on. 
The  Hst  seems  to  be  rather  one  of  allowable,  than  perfect  rhymes, 
and  consequently  is  of  little  service. 

1685,  1  James  II.     Cooper,  C,  A.M. 

Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanae.  Peregrinis  eam  ad- 
discendi  cupidis  pemecessaria,  nee  non  Anglis  praecipud 
scholis,  plunmjlm  profuturu.  Cum  Prcefatione  &  Indice,  in 

Iuibus,  quid  in  hoc  libello  perficitur,  videatur.    London, 
6mo. 
The  first  94  pages,  out  of  the  200  which  this  book  contains,  are 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  sounds  of  speech,  and  peculiarities 
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of  orthography  and  pTonimciation,  with  long  lists  of  words  contain- 
ing the  several  vowel  sounds,  which  render  it  of  great  use  for  the 
determination  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xvn  th  century.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J.  Payne,  of  the  Philological  Society,  for  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  valuable  work. 

1688,  3  James  II.    Miege,  Guy,  gent. 

The  Great  French  Dictionary.     In  Two  parts.     The 
first  French  and  English;   the  second    English  and 
French ;  according  to  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Ortho- 
graphy.   Fo.     London. 
There  is  much  valuable  information  prefixed  to  each  English 

letter  and  digraph,  concerning  the  customary  pronunciation,  written 

in  Flench. 

1700,  12  William  and  Mary.    Lane,  A. 

A  Key  to  the  Art  of  Letters ;  or,  English  a  Learned 
Language,  Full  of  Art,  Elegancy  and  Variety.  Beinff 
an  Essay  to  enable  both  Foreiners,  and  the  English 
Youth  of  either  Sex,  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
Tongue  well  and  leamedhr,  according  to  the  exactest 
Bules  of  Ghranmxer  ....  London,  24mo,  pp.  xxiv,  112. 
A  meagre  treatise  on  Grammar  by  way  of  question  and  answer, 
in  which  16  pages  are  devoted  to  spelling.  The  vowels  are  six, 
y  being  admitt^  and  w  excluded,  although  it  is  said  that  ''we 
usually  sound  to  like  the  vowel  tf,  and  for  the  most  part  we 
write  it  instead  of  u,  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  as  in 
Vawsl,  Law,  Bow^  etc.,"  and  **  when  y  begins  a  syllable,  we  sound 
it  as  in  the  word  yea,  and  then  it  is  a  real  Consonant;  every- 
where else  it  is  a  vowel,  and  is  soonded  like  t ;  and  is  always 
writtai  at  tlie  end  of  words  instead  of  «',  as  in  my,  thy,  &c."  The 
liquids  are  three,  m  being  excluded  ''  because  a  Mute  before  it  can- 
not, without  force,  be  sounded  with  it  in  the  same  Syllable  with 
the  Vowel  after  it.''  This  should  imply  that  n  can  be  so  sounded, 
and  hence  that  h,  g  were  pronounced  in  knot,  gnat.  The  change  of 
H-  before  a  vowel  into  (sh)  is  not  recognized ;  "we  sound  ti  before 
a  Vowely  like  *»,  as  in  the  word  Eelation.'*  The  following  assertion 
and  its  justification  are  curious :  "  E  Servile  is  of  great  use  in  the 
Ei^glieh  Tongue ;  for  by  its  help  we  can  borrow  the  most  significant 
and  useful  Words  from  other  Languages,  to  iorich  our  own ;  and  so 
far  disguise  and  transform  them  into  good  English^  that  others  can- 
not lay  claim  to  them  as  theirs ;  as  for  Example^  these  Latin  words, 
Candela,  Vinea,  Linea,  Brutum,  Centrum,  are  made  good  English, 
by  the  help  of  e  Servile,  thus ;  a  Candle,  a  Vine,  a  Line,  a  Brute, 
a  Centre.  Q.  JFTutt  need  is  there  to  disguise  words  borrowed  from 
other  Languages  ?  A.  It  is  necessary  to  disguise  Words  borrowed 
from  other  Languages,  because  no  free  People  should  have  a  Foreign 
Face  on  their  current  Words,  more  than  on  their  current  coin,  both 
being  Badges  of  Conquest  or  Slavery.^^    The  following  is  a  curious 
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conceit :  '^  E  Subjunctive  is  written  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a 

siagle  Consonant,  to  make  the  single  Vowel  before  it  long 

E  Suhjunctive  is  really  sounded  with  the  single  Vowel  before  the 
Consonant,  and  so  makes  the  Subjunctive  or  latter  Vowel  of  a  Diph- 
thong :  otherwise  it  could  not  make  the  Syllable  long,  as  in  the 
words,  Fire,  more,  pale,  read,  Fier,  moer,  pad"  This  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  he  said  (faiar,  mooar,  peeal)  ;  the  two  former  are  com- 
mon, the  last  is  adduced  by  Cooper  (p.  42). 

Tliis  author  is  cited  by  the  Expert  OrthograpHst  (p.  46).  In 
the  title  he  is  called,  **  M.A.  late  Master  of  the  Free-School  of  Leo- 
minster in  Herefordshire,  now  Teacher  of  a  private  School  at  Mile* 
end-green  near  Stepney."  There  is  a  certificate  at  the  back  of  the 
title  from  the  Masters  of  Merchant-Taylors,  Charterhouse,  Christ's- 
Hospital,  and  "Westminster,  in  favour  of  the  use  of  this  book  to  "  all 
who  desire  to  learn,  pronounce,  and  write  the  English  Tongue 
exactly."  It  is,  of  course,  dedicated  to  the  young  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  is  of  extremely  little  use  as  regards  pronunciation,  but 
belongs,  like  the  following,  to  the  xvntii  century,  whereas  the 
Expert  Orthographist  who  cites  it,  belongs  entirely  to  the  xvmth 
century. 

1701,  13  William  and  Mary.     Jones,  John,  M.D. 

Practical  Phonography:  or,  the  New  Art  of  Rightly 
Speling  (sic)  and  Writing  Words  by  the  Sound  thereof. 
And  of  Rightly  Sounding  and  Reading  Words  by  the 
Sight  thereof.     Applied  to  The  English  Tongue.     De- 
sign'd  more  especially  for  the  Yse  and  Ease  of  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  (sic).     iBut  that  we  are  lamentably  disap- 
pointed in  our  Joy  and  Hopes  in  him.    By  tf .  Jones, 
M.D.     You  may  read  the  Preface,  where  you  have  an 
account  of  what  the  Book  performs ;  which  ('tis  hoped) 
will  not  only  answer  Men  s  Wishes,  but  exceed  their 
Imaginations ;  that  there  could  be  such  mighty  Helps 
contrived  for  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing  Englisn, 
rightly  and  neatly ;  with  so  much  Ease.     London.   4to. 
The  above  title  is  transcribed  from  a  copy  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion.    The  Duke  of  "  Glocester*'  referred  to,  died  29th  July,  1700, 
aged  11.     In  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  1704,  of  which 
the  whole  text  is  identical  with  mine,  the  title  runs  thus — 

"  The  New  Art  of  Spelling.  Designed  chiefly  for  Persons  of 
Maturity,  teaching  them  how  to  speU  and  write  Words  by  the 
sound  uiereof^  &  to  sound  &  read  words  by  the  sight  thereof, 
rightly  neatly  and  fSashionably.  I.  It  will  instruct  any  person 
that  can  read  &  write  to  spell  &  write  most  languages  that  he 
can  speak  &  uses  to  read  in  a  few  hours  by  a  gener^  rule  con- 
tained in  two  or  three  lines,  &  the  use  of  a  spelling  alphabet, 
which  may  be  written  on  the  12th  part  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
carry  about  them.    II.  Short  &  easy  directions  whereby  any 
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one  may  be  tanglit  to  spell  tolerably  well  in  a  few  days,  &  in 
balf  a  year's  time  may  be  perfected  m  the  art  of  true  spelling. 
m.  A  child  or  any  person  who  can  read  or  write  may  by  the 
help  of  this  book  learn  to  spell  &  write  perfectly  in  a  small 
time.  IV.  Roles  for  foreigners  by  which  they  may  sweeten 
their  language,  &  directions  how  to  invent  a  uniyersal  one. 
Applied  to  the  English  Tongue  by  J.  Jones^  M.D." 

Notwithstanding  the  prolixity  of  the  title  it  gives  but  a  very 
inadequate  conception  of  the  book,  which  is  a  sort  of  pronouncing 
dictionary  arranged  under  the  simple  sounds  and  their  various  re- 
presentations, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Thus  he  asks  **  when  U 
iAs  sound  of  a  written  aa,  ah,  ac,  ad,  ada,  ac,  ae,  ag,  agh,  ah,  aha, 
ai,  aia,  aie,  aig,  aigh,  al,  alf,  ana,  ao,  ap,  ath,  au,  ave,  aw,  ay,  ayo, 
e,  ea,  ei,  ena,  exa,  ey,  ha,  i,  ia,  ina, .  ioa,  o,  oa,  ua,  wa,  wha  ?" 
And  to  each  of  these  questions  he  gives  an  answer,  often  containing 
a  long  list  of  words,  from  which  may  be  inferred,  not  always  the 
pronunciation  generally  received  as  best,  but  certainly  the  different 
pronunciations  which  were  more  or  less  prevalent.  This  is  in  fact 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  book  to  those  who  seek  to  know  how 
people  actually  pronounced  at  the  time  when  Dryden  died  (1700) 
and  Pope  (b.  1688)  was  in  his  teens. 

His  single  rule  for  spelling  is  as  follows : — AU  JTordi  which  can 
he  sounded  uveral  way»^  must  he  written  according  to  the  hardest^ 
harshest,  longest^  and  most  unusual  Sound,  And  the  Spelling  Alpha- 
bet, spoken  of  on  his  second  title,  runs  thus : — 


Tbtt  tmtUr  wad 
pUaumUr 


Th.t  harder 

and  kartktr 

Boundfl  written 


A  SpeUing  ALPHABET. 


A 
b 
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e 
ee 
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ng 

00 

8h 
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v 

tf 
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p  . 

t,th. 

s 

h<hu 

o 

0,   i,   0 

a 

Cf  eh 

n 
n 

n 

a,fi.    , 

B 

chy  9 

s 

th     . 

f.ph 

a,  0,4,0   , 

L  * 

.    . 

as  in  CUrk,  Wagon  

as  in  Cupid,  Deputy , 

u  in  Hatton,  MurtKer 

as  in  Oirl,  Fagot,  injure  .. 
as  in  A^,  Shire,  Women  .. 
as  in  Clyeter,  Nortoieh,,,,, 

as  in  Banbury  , 

as  in  Ink,  sink 

as  in  to.  Bull 

as  in  Bench,  Issui 

as  in  Thomas 

as  in  Foes,  Nephew  

as  in  Evan,  even.  Sir,  Son 
as  in  Bate,  cause  


a 
b 

d 

a 

e 

^ 

ee 

^ 

g,g« 

V 

m 

00 

^g 

8h 

i3 

t 

> 

v 

a 

z 

Then  upon  the  principle  of  the  grammarian 

Yisom  est  GrammaticflD  metricis  lenire  laborem  Pneceptis, 
he  proceeds  "for  Memory's  sake''  to  reduce  the  above  to  verse. 
Afterwards  come  long  explanations  of  the  use  of  this  alphabet  in 
teadiing  spelling,  the  last  of  which  is,  as  he  says,  "  more  a  Shift 
than  a  Rute,"  and  is  simply  this : 

"  When  you  are  (notwithstanding  all  that  is  directed^  in  Douht 
of  spelling  a  Word  rightly,  the  last  Shift  wiU  be  to  change  the 
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JTord  or  Expreisiony  so  as  to  prcfleire  the  Sense  or  Meaning;  as 
suppose  that  you  cannot,  or  are  in  Doubt  of  spelling  the  Word 
jiffeetion,  write  Kindness^  Zove^  Favour^  &c.  instead  thereof;"  .... 
This  was  the  '^  shift"  employed  in  q>ea]dng  by  the  deafinute  Br. 
S[itto,  when  he  wished  to  use  words  that  he  knew  well  by  sight 
but  had  never  heard  during  his  youth  before  the  accident  wluch 
made  him  stone  deaf. — See  Kitto's  Lost  Senses. 

This  book  closes  the  xyn  th  century  and  trenches  on  the  xrin  th, 
because  the  Author  was  compelled  by  his  plan  to  introduce  all  the 
most  altered  forms  of  speech  as  well  as  the  least  unaltered. 

§  3.  Eighteenth  Century. 

1704,  3  Anne.    Anonymous. 

The  Expert  Orthographist :   Teaching  To  Write  True 
English  Exactly,  By  Rule,  and  not  by  Bote.    According 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Sounds.    And  By  such  Plain  Ortho- 
graphical Tables,  As  Condescend  to  the  Meanest  Capa- 
city.    The  Like  not  Extant  before.     For  the  Use  of 
such  Writinfi^  and  Charity  Schools  which  have  not  the 
Benefit  of  the  Latin  Tongue.     By  a  Schoolmaster,  of 
above  Thirty  Years  Standing,  in  London.     Persons  of 
Quality  may  be  attended  at  their  Habitations ;  Boarding 
Schools  may  be  taught  at  convenient  times.     London : 
Printed  for,  and  Sold  by  the  Author,  at  his  House  at 
the   Blue' Spikes  in   SpreadSagk'Couri  in  Orays^Inn' 
Lane.    Where  it  is  also  Carefully  Taught. 
This  little  book,  8vo,   112  pages,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  I 
have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Payne  of  the  Philological  Society,  is  fall 
of  tables,  but  does  not  enter  with  sufficient  minuteness  into  the 
<<  Doctrine  of  Bounds  "  (which  is  paraded  in  capital  letters  in  the 
title  page)  to  render  deUcate  points  at  all  appreciable.     The  great 
peculiarity  of  the  work  is,  that  though  it  beiars  date  1704  the  same 
year  as  that  on  Jones's  second  title  page,  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  xvmth  century,  and  differs  as  much  from  Jones,  as  Hart  from 
Smith  in  the  xvith  century.     Thus  Jones  only  allows  eighteen 
words  containing  m  to  be  pronounced  with  (ii),  this  author  (whom 
I  shall  call  the  Orthographist)  gives  a  list  of  255  such  words,  and 
allows  only  four  words  in  m,  to  have  the  sound  of  (ee),  viz.  hear  s. 
and  v.,  swear y  tear  v.,  wear.   Again,  Jones  distinctly  asserts  that  ei  is 
"never"  pronounced  (u),  the  Orthographist  gives  ten  words  in 
which  ei  is  so  spoken,     lliese  shew  totally  different  systems  of  pro- 
nunciation.    Dr.  Jones  was  a  physician,  and  hence  we  may  better 
trust  his  pronunciation  than  that  of  a  visiting  schoolmaster  living  in 
a  court  turmng  out  of  Grays-Inn-Lane,  who,  attending  *'  persons  of 
quality"  would  naturally  adopt  the  thinnest  pronunciation  for  fear 
of  being  thought  vulgar.      The  curious  thing,  however,  is,  that 
though  Dr.  Jones  endeavoured  to  collect,  and  did  actually  collect 
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a  great  yariety  of  even  ridiciiloiis  pronunciatioiis,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuBtmg  pronouncers  of  all  kinds  to  spell,  he  seems  to  be  entirely 
unconscioiis  of  these  sweeping  innoyations,  which  are  yaluable  as 
the  fot-eshadowB  of  coming  events. 

1710,  9  Anne.    Anonymous. 

A  Short  &  easy  Way  for  the  Palatines  to  learn  Eng- 
lish.     Oder    erne    knrze    Anleitung    zur  englischen 
Sprache  znm  Nutz  der  annen  Pfalzer,  nebst  angehang- 
ten  Englischen  und  Teutschen  ABC.    London,  8yo, 
pp.  64  and  18. 
A  UUle  tract  in  which  the  pronimciation  of  several  words  is  ap- 
proximatively  given  in  German  letters.     The  Upper  Palatinate  was 
wasted  by  Louvois,  general  of  Lonis  XIY.  in  1688,  and  5000  of  the 
distressed  people  for  whom  this  tract  was  intended  emigrated  to 
England  in  1709. 

1710,  9  Anne.    Dyche^  Thomas. 

Chiide  to  the  il^glish  Tongue,  London  12mo. 
The  pronunciation  of  nearly  200  words  is  imperfectly  indicated 
by  re-spelling  them.  E.  Coote's  English  Schoolmaster  1673,  which 
is  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  often 
referred  to,  contains  no  information  on  pronunciation.  The  four- 
teenth edition  of  Dyche's  Quide^  1729,  also  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  a  few  alterations,  and  has  been  chiefly  followed. 

1713,  12  Anne.    Anonymous. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue.  With  the  Arts  of 
Logick,  Bhetorick,  Poetry,  &c.  Sixth  edition.  Svo. 
There  is  no  date  throughout  the  book,  but  as  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  Queen,  and  as  the  example  given  for  finding  ''  the  Moon's  Age 
at  any  time,"  refers  to  1  Jan.  1713,  it  was  probably  published 
about  that  time.  The  first  part,  consisting  of  52  pages  is  devoted 
to  Spelling  and  Pronunciation.  The  latter  agrees  almost  exactiy 
with  that  of  the  Expert  Orthographist  (1704),  but  in  the  notes  and 
especially  from  p.  43  to  52,  there  is  a  translation  of  many  of  Wallis's 
observations  on  phonetics  and  on  English  pronunciation,  generally 
without  acknowledgement,  and  evidentiy  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
£Bct  that  they  belonged  to  a  different  stage  of  pronouncing  English, 
and  in  several  cases  directiy  contradicted  the  rules  which  tiie  author 
Tifwiflftlf  had  previously  given.  It  is  a  mere  compilation,  but  cor- 
roborates other  accounts  of  the  xvmth  century  pronunciation. 

1766,  7  George  III.    Buchanan,  James. 

Essay  towards  establishing  a  standard  for  an  elegant 
and  uniform  pronunciation  of  the  English  Language, 
throughout  the  British  Dominions,  A  Work  entirely 
new ;  and  whereby  every  one  oan  be  his  own  private 
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teacher.      Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  aad  of 

Foreigners  as  well  as  Natives,  especially  such  whose 

Professions  engage  them  to  speak  in  Public.    Extera 

quid  quaerat  sua  qui  Yemacula   nescit  ?    As   practised 

by  the  Most  Learned  &  Polite  Speakers.   London,  8yo. 

This  almost  amounts  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary,  and  like  it, 

aspires  rather  to  lead  than  follow  general  usage.     The  pronunciation 

it  exhibits  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  now  heard,  except 

in  admittiQg  many  usages  as  <'  learned  and  poUte,"  which  would 

probably  be  considered  much  the  contrary  by  modem  Orthoepists. 

The  xnnth  century  pronunciation  is  fiilly  established  in  this  work. 

But  allowances  must  be  made  for  certain  Scotticisms,  which  will  be 

more  particularly  pointed  out  in  Chapter  X,  §  3. 

1768,  9  George  III.     Franklin,  Benjamin. 

A  Scheme  for  a  Kew  Alphabet  &  reformed  mode  of 

Spelling,  with  Remarks   &  Examples  concerning  the 

same,  and  an  Enquiry  into  its  Uses,  in  a  correspondence 

between  Miss  Stephenson  &  Dr.  Franklin  written  in  the 

Characters  of  the  Alphabet. 

From  the  Complete  Works  in  Philosophy,  PoUtics,  &  Morals  of 

the  late  Benjamin  Franklin ;  now  first  collected  and  arranged,  with 

memoirs  of  his  early  life,  written  by  himself,  3  vols,  London  Svo. 

Johnson,  1806.     Vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

The  preceding  works  from  the  time  of  Wilkins,  exactly  100  years 
preriously,  have  furnished  us  with  no  connected  specimen  of  English 
speech.  They  have  generally  contented  themselves  with  giving 
lists  of  words  illustratiug  particular  usages.  By  this  means  the 
whole  pronunciation  of  a  word  had  to  be  collected  from  different 
lists,  and  some  parts  of  it  remained  doubtfuL  This  is  not  the  case 
in  Buchanan's  book,  because  he  gives  the  pronunciation  of  every 
part  of  the  word.  But  even  then  the  isolated  words  do  not  seem  to 
convey  the  same  idea  as  connected  sentences.  The  paper  of  Dr. 
Franklin  therefore,  is  very  acceptable,  and  wiU  be  printed  at  length 
in  Chapter  X,  §  2.  Being  the  pronunciation  of  a  man  of  62,  who 
had  passed  his  me  among  colonial  English,  it  has  necessarily  rather 
an  old  appearance,  and,  notwithstanding  the  actual  date,  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  earUer  part  of  the  xvinth  century. 

1780,  21  Georffe  III.     Sheridan,  Thomas. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  One 
main  Object  of  which,  is,  to  establish  a  plain  and  per- 
manent Standard  of  Pronunciation.     To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Ehetorical  Grammar.     London,  4to. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  modem  army  of  pronouncing  dictionaries, 

and  indicates  a  pronunciation  which  only  d^ers  in  isolated  instances 

from  that  now  in  use.     It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 

list  further. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Oh  the  Pronitnciation  of  English  ik  the  Sixteknth 
Cbntukt,  and  its  Gradual  Change  duking  the  Seven- 
teenth AND  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

§  1.  Introduction. 

The  authorities  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
enable  ns  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  during  the  xvi  th  century,  and  to  note 
the  principal  changes  which  it  underwent  in  the  xvu  th  and 
XTiu  th  centuries.  It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  shew 
as  precisely  as  possible — althougn  of  course  far  from  as  pre- 
dsely  as  desirable — ^what  the  pronunciation  indicated  for 
each  period  really  was.  The  results  which  have  been  c^iyen 
by  anticipation  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I,  are  arranged  cupha- 
betically.  But  it  will  be  far  more  convenient  to  adopt  a 
different  order  in  the  present  chapter,  and  revert  to  the 
alphabetical  in  a  subsequent  recapitulation.    See  Chapter  YL 

The  principal  authorities  described  in  the  last  chapter 
will  be  better  appreciated  by  arranging  them  chronologically 
in  connection  with  the  names  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns 
and  the  chief  contemporary  writers.  Any  statement  can 
thus  be  immediately  refeired  to  its  proper  political  and 
literary  epoch. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authorities  for  a  period 
are  necessarily  somewhat  more  recent  in  date  than  the  period 
itself,  for  the  account  which  an  elderly  man  gives  of  pro- 
nunciation refers  in  general  to  that  which  he  acquired  as  a 
youth.  It  is  in  most  instances  safe  to  assume  that  a  man's 
system  of  pronunciation  is  fixed  at  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  life  are  spent  in 
acquiring  sounds  from  his  nurse,  his  mother,  and  his  family. 
In  the  next  ten,  he  is  jostled  with  his  schoolmates  or  work- 
mates, and  he  will  probjEtbly  adapt  his  mode  of  speech  to  his 
environment.  After  the  mental  faculties  have  matured,  the 
acquired  habits  have  become  settled,  and  the  environment 
fixed  at  twenty  to  twenty-five,  little  change  may  be  expected, 
except  under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  each  of^  the  authorities  on  the  next  page,  re- 
fers to  a  pronunciation  prevalent  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  the  actual  date. 
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§  2.  Combined  Speech  Sounds^ 

It  is  a  favourite,  and  occasionallj  convenient  theory,  to 
suppose  that  there  are  three  principal  vowels  (a,,  i,  u),  as 
that  there  are  three  principal  colours,  or  rather  pigments, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  whence  the  rest  are  formed  by  mixture. 
Neither  theory  must  be  taken  literally,,  or  be  supposed  to 
represent  a  fact  in  nature.  Both  partake  of  the  same  degree 
of  partial  truth  and  complete  error,  as  the  still  older  theory 
of  the  four  elements.  But  as  earth,,  water,  air,  fire,  still  re- 
present solids,  liquids,  gases  and  chemical  action,  so  the  (a, 
i,  u)  represent  the  most  open  position  of  the  mouth  with 
respect  both  to  tongue  and  Kps,  and  the  two  most  closed 
positions  with  respect  to  tongue  and  lips  respectively  through 
which  a  vowel  sound  can  be  produced.  A  vowel  sound  is 
properly  a  musical  tone  with  a  definite  quality  or  timbre,^ 
and,  to  be  distinctly  heard  and  recognized,  the  position  of  the 
vocal  organs  must  be  kept  fixed  for  an  appreciable  duration 
of  time,  the  longest  time  being  really  a  small  fraction  of  a 
second.*  But  vocal  sounds  may  be  also  heard  through 
changing  positions.  These  are  the  "glides,"'  which  are 
naturally  generated  in  passing  &om  any  position  of  the 
organs  of  speech  to  any  other,  while  the  vocal  ligaments  of 
the  elottis  continue  to  act.  The  best  mechanical  illustration 
of  this  effect  is  obtained  by  sliding  the  fii^g^r  down  a  violin 
string,  while  the  bow  is  kept  in  action.  This  glide  is  the 
essence  of  aU  combination  of  vocal  elements ;  the  cement,  as 
it  were,  which  binds  them  into  masses.  In  diphthongs,  as 
Cai,  au),  the  action  is  most  clear,  and  Mr.  Melville  BeU  has 
introduced  a  series  of  glide  signs  for  exclusive  use  in  diph- 
thongs. But  the  same  action  is  audible  in  (pa,  ka),  the 
glide  commencing  with  the  loosening  of  the  contact,  and 
continuing  until  the  full  sound  of  (a)  is  produced.     It  is  this 

flide  which  alone  gives  soxmd  and  meaning  to  the  (p,  k). 
n  palaeotype  the  isolated  letters  all  mark  fixed  positions, 
whether  initial  or  final,  and  their  combination  indicates  the 
glide  occurring  between  them,  in  addition  to  their  own  value, 
unless  a  comma  (,)  be  interposed,  which  cuts  out  the  glide, 
and  thus  distinguishes  the  dissyllable  (u,i)  French  ou'i,  from 
the  monosyllable  (ui)  French  out,  which  again  must  be  dis- 

*  This  is  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone's  deliberately^  three  times,  and  rapidly, 
theory,  snbseqnently  verified  by  Prof,      four  times  in  a  second. 

H.  Helmholtz,   Die  Lehre  Yon    den  >  This  phonetic  term  was  introduced 

Tonempfindnneen,2nded.  1865,  p.l63.  and   explained   by  myself,    Univtrsal 

*  The  word  eat^  although  contain-  Writing  and  Printing,  1856,  p.  6,  col. 
ing  A  long  Towel,  can  be  pronounoed  2,andJ^/tiAPA0fM<t«f,  1854,p.8,{61. 
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tinguislied  carefully  from  the  monosyllable  (wii),  English  toe, 
where  the  first  element  is  a  buzz  and  not  a  voweL  This 
conyention  in  notation  will  be  strictly  carried  out  and  should 
be  careAilly  observed  by  the  reader.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence (aa,  nn,  ss)  represent  prolonged  (a,  n,  s),  but  (a,a, 
n,n,  s,s)  repeated  (a,  n^  s).  The  prolongation  of  consonantal 
sounds  may  appear  strange,  but  if  unowned  is  compared  with 
unknoum,  or  missile  with  misaent,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  (n,  s)  in  the  second  of  each  pair  is  really  prolonged, 
thus  (en^oond*  ennoon*,  mts'tl  mtssent*),  and  that  the  ormo- 
graphy  (9n,noan*,  m«,sent')  would  not  quite  meet  the  latter 
case,  as  there  is  no  cessation  of  sounds,  no  ending  of  the  one 
(n,  s)  and  beginning  of  the  following.  Again,  in  comparing 
open  opening  ;  stable  stabling^  schism  schismatic  ((XTpim  oop'ntq ; 
st^^b'U  st^^bitq,  stz'mm  sizmaet'tk),  the  greater  length  of 
soimd  of  (n,l,m)  in  the  first  three  words  over  that  which  it 
has  in  the  second  three,  will  be  apparent.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  is  sufficient  to  mark  ((jopn,  st^b'l,  siz'm),  oecause 
the  effort  to  pronounce  (n,  1,  m)  independently  of  any  follow- 
ing vowel  will  necessarily  lengthen  the  sound,  nnt  that 
some  attention  to  this  difference  is  occasionally  necessary,  is 
shown  by  such  French  words  as  stable^  schisme,  which  French 
orthoepists  also  mark  (stabl,  shizm),  although  their  sound  is 
not  at  all  (stabll,  shizmm),  but  either  (stabF,  shizm*)  with  the 
faintest  vowel  murmur  following,  thus  making  (1,  m)  initial 
and  consequently  shortening  the  sound,  or  (stablh,  shizmh) 
with  an  entire  remission  of  the  vocal  murmur.  In  palaeotype 
the  distinction  will  often  be  made  thus :  Engliim  (st^^bl, 
s/Vm),  French  (stabP,  shizm'),  so  that  ('1,  'm,  *n)  =  (ll,mm,nn). 

The  glide  which  connects  two  vocal  elements  has  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  those  elements  into  nearer  relation  than  they 
would  have  had  if  pronoimced  apart ;  that  is,  as  in  the  course 
of  speech  it  is  necessary  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  position  of 
the  vocal  or^;ans  to  the  other  without  intermitting  the  voice, 
the  two  positions  naturally  draw  nearer  to  each  other.  It 
has  long  been  observed  that  certain  vowels  affect  certain 
consonants.  Thus,  in  Polish,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in 
language,  that  "  hard  consonants  when  brought  by  inflection 
or  derivation  before  high  vowels  are  changed  into  softer  or 
weak  consonants."^ 

The  other  Sclavonic  lanc:uage8  have  similar  rules.  In  the 
Gaelic  language  there  is  also  a  division  of  vowels  into  broad 
a,  o,  u,  and  small  e,  i — "  leathan  agus  caoV^ — ^with  the  celebrated 
rule  which  so  singularly  influences  their  orthography,  ^'  broad 

1  •/.  BUmackL    TheoretiBoh-praktisohe  Orammatik  der  polmsohen  Sptadie, 
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to  broad  and  small  to  smaU, — ^leathan  ri  leathan,  an  'us  oaol 
ri  caoL"^  Of  course,  this  rule  only  indicates  a  change  of  the 
intermediate  consonant  in  actual  speech.  In  German  we 
find  ach,  loch  with  one  sound  of  eh  (kh),  ich,  dcht,  euch^  locher, 
tmeher  with  another  {kh)y  and  auch^  tuch  with  a  third  (kfrh), 
thus  (akh,  lokh ;  iA;h,  eiht,  oiA;h,  loeA^h'er,  tyyA^h'er ;  auktrk, 
tuukt&h);  so  that  the  Germans  find  a  natural  character  in  this 
change.  But  no  such  change  occurs  in  Dutch,  or  in  Swiss 
patois,  which  do  not  possess  {kh).  Again,  a  modem  Greek 
informs  me  that  (kh)  is  always  replac^  by  (Arh)  in  his  Ian- 
mage,  whatever  be  the  adjacent  yoweL  lliis  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  case  in  old  Sanscrit,  where  (Ah)  has  given  way 
to  (sh),  just  as  most  Englishmen  hear  a  Saxon  say  (ir'iiBh- 
mtidrntisht)  for  (ir  ikk  mi^  niA;ht)  trr*  ich  mich  nicht,  (dtosh) 
for  (durArh).  llie  old  Germans  nad  also  a  feeling  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  vowel  sounds  in  succeeding  syllables,  as  »ahn 
zdhne,Ju9z/iis»e,  bock  bocke,  mann  manner ,  (tsaan  t8EE*n^,  fuus 
tyj'Be,  bok  boek*^,  man  mEn*er)  which  the  modems  have  lost, 
and  which  is  simply  unintelligible  in  the  modem  English 
tooth  teeth,  foot  feet,  man  men,  (tuuth  tilth,  fut  fiit,  msBn  men). 
The  initial  consonant  is  in  European  languages  mostly 
altered  to  suit  the  following  voweL  We  are  familiar  witn 
the  change  of  sound  of  c  in  the  first  and  second  syllable  of 
caneei  =  (ksen'sel),  and  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  me- 
chanical rule  of  pronunciation,  whereas  it  is  the  modem  pro- 
duct of  an  action  of  a  vowel  on  the  preceding  consonant. 
Sometimes  the  action  takes  place  by  an  appEurent  desire  to 
avoid  this  attraction.  Most  persons  are  familiar  with  (Aaaid, 
^aaid)  for  card,  guard,  but  few  are  aware  that  it  was  through 
a  precisely  simflar  change  that  Latin  cantus,  campus  fell 
through  (A»nt,  Aamp)  into  French  chant,  champ,  botib  being 
now  (shaA).  In  Arabic,  however,  the  vowel  yields  to  the 
consonant,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  **  widening'^  of  the  follow- 
ing vowet  properly  due  to  extending  the  pharynx  for  the 

1837,  p.  8.    The  dmnon  of  Towels  and  consonants  referred  to  is,  in  palaeotype 

deM»  Towels    (a,    ai,    «,    o,    nh,  t,    n) 

high  Towels    (e,    oa,  -e,    «,    o,     i,    ..) 

hard  tonsonants    (bdgHkhk/mnprs      tbhz) 

softer  {..    dz    dz    ih    sh    ts rs    sh    ts     ..     zh) 

weak  (hj    dri  zh    sj     sj     tsh  ^    mj  nj  pj    ..     sj    tsj   bjh  zj) 

Such  a  eombination  as  ^)  is  impossible  to  a  Pole,  wno  is  compelled  to  say 
either  {It)  or  (Iji). 

>  This  IS  thus  explained  in  J.  Forbes*s  same  class,  i.e,  both  broad  or  both 
Double  Grammar  of  English  and  Gae-  small ;  as  catl^ag,  a  ftrl,  feorag,  a 
lie,  1843,  p.  28 :  "  In  words  of  more  tquiml.  It  would  be  false  orthogra- 
thaa  one  syllable,  the  hat  Towel  of  phy  to  write  wordi  thus:  eailag, 
eadk  prseeemig  syllable,  and  ihe/hrtt  feor-eaf,  cui-lag,  lur-eag,  cir-adh, 
of  iteh  iveoeedisg  one  nnwl  be  of  the     bAorea^" 
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pronunciatioii  of  the  consonant,  that  an  Englishman  distin- 
guishes Arabic  t  ^  ^  b,  whatever  sounds  Arabic  scholars 
may  finally  agree  that  the  latter  symbols  represent,  from 
(t  d  s  z).^  The  rounding  of  the  lips  has  often  a  similar  effect 
in  English,  as  in  war^  wan,  what,  wash,  squall,  =  (waaj,  WAn 
won,  whAt  whot,  wAsh  wosh,  skw^AAl). 

A  final  consonant  may  yield  to  the  vowel,  or  force  the 
vowel  to  consort  with  it.  Both  cases  are  common,  the 
French  fait  as  derived  from  loLtm  factum  shews  both  effects.* 
In  English,  and  also  in  French,  (1,  r,  r,  i)  have  had  very 
disturbmg  effects  on  the  preceding  vowel.  But  the  greatest 
changes  ensue  when  two  vowels  come  together,  first  as  pure 
diphtnongs,  and  afterwards  degenerating  into  a  single  derived 
vowel  sound.  It  is  precisely  because  (1,  i)  are  so  vowel-like 
in  soimd  that  they  react  so  strongly  on  the  preceding  vowel. 

Glides  and  mutual  actions  do  not  occur  only  between  two 
vowels  or  vowel  and  consonant,  but  are  also  frequent  between 
two  consonants,  and  are  especially  marked  where  one  ia  a 
mute  (p  t  k),  or  sonant  (b  d  g),  and  the  other  continuous.  In 
German  the  soimd  (ts)  initial  is  a  true  diphthong,  like  (tsh) 
initial  in  English.  Many  writers  have  considered  (tsh,  dzh) 
initial  to  be  simple  sounds  in  English,  while  (tsh,  dzh)  final 
as  in  watch,  grudge,  are  generally  recognized  to  be  com- 
poimds.  This  is  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  a  syllable. 

When  a  number  of  pure  vowels  come  together  with  glides 
between  them,  it  may  so  happen  that  there  is  a  gradual 
change  from  a  close  to  an  open,  an  open  to  a  close,  or  a 
close  to  an  open  and  thence  to  another  close  position,  as 
in  (ia,  ai,  iai),  or  (ua,  au,  uau),  or  (iau,  uai),  etc.  In  all 
these  cases  the  ear  recognizes  one  undivided  group  {avXXa/3)i) 
or  syllable.  But  if  the  transition  be  from  open  to  close  and 
thence  to  open,  as  (aua,  aia),  the  ear  immediately  recognizes 
two  groups  or  syllables,  and  the  division  between  them  is 
felt  to  be  the  moment  of  the  smallest  opening  of  the  vocal 
organs,  thus  in  (aua)  the  syllable  does  not  divide  before  or 
after  (u),  but  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  pure  (u)  as 
held  fixed  without  any  precedent  or  subsequent  glide  from 
or  to  the  (a).  There  is  in  this  case  a  decided  mterv^  between 
the  two  glides.  In  attempting  to  make  the  separation  of  the 
groups  more  evident,  a  speaker  woidd  either  smiply  prolong 
(u),  thus  (auua),  or  prolong  it  with  a  cessation  of  force  in 

^  See  (^  ^h  <;  <fli «  s)  in  the  palaeo-      forms  seem  to  have  been  (fakt,  &JH, 

typic  alphabet.  feUt,  feit,  feet).   The  form  (feUt)  pro. 

*  Omitting   the    last   syllable,  the      bably  originated  the  ^Id  spelling /ai^. 
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the  middle,  which  miffht  be  expressed  by  (au-na),  or  would 
absolutely  pause  and  thus  repeat  the  (u),  as  au,ua).  In  this 
way  orthographers,  by  separating  the  glides,  arrive  at  the 
conception  of  doubling  the  letter  which  indicates  the  smallest 
opening*  This,  however,  becomes  more  strongly  marked 
when  the  division  of  the  two  glides  is  a  mere  buzz,  as  (ava), 
or  sonant  as  (aba),  or  mute  as  (apa),  for  in  these  cases  pro- 
longation being  either  difficult  or  impossible,  the  ortho- 
grapher,  trying  to  ascertain  the  letters,  says  (av,va,  ab,ba, 
ap,pa),  and  by  thus  separating  the  glides,  actually  alters  the 
whole  character  of  the  word.  In  the  English  and  other 
Teutonic  languages  real  cases  of  prolonged  medial  consonants, 
or  really  separated  glides,  are  rare,  not  occurring  except  in 
compound  words  or  connected  words,  compare  soappot,  boot- 
tree,  bookcase,  penknife,  till  late,  till  eight.  Miss  Smith,  yes  sir, 
etc^  Hence  these  nations  readily  adopted  a  system  of 
doubled  consonants  for  those  cases  where  the  first  glide  was  ^ 
onnustakeable ;  that  is,  where  the  first  vowel  being  short 
and  accented,  it  was  difficult  to  leave  out  the  glide  and  pro- 
nounce it  independently  of  the  vowel ;  for  example  (a,ba)  is 
more  difficult  than  (ab,a).'  The  doubling  of  consonants  came 
finally  to  be  considered  the  mark  of  a  short  accented  vowel, 
and  is  so  consistently  applied  by  Kapp,'  who,  adopting  the 
usual  German  grammatical  term,  calls  this  effect  a  **  sharpen- 
ing" {schdrjung)  of  the  vowel.  But  Orrmin  had  used  the 
same  means  of  indicating  short  vowels  even  in  unaccented 
syllables,  in  the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  English  ortho- 
graphy, and  lays  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  mode  of  mark- 
ing short  vowels.* 

To  continue  the  theory  of  the  eyllable.  The  separation 
can  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  buzz,  whisper,  sonant,  or 
mute,  as  well  as  by  a  vowel,  and  several  of  these  being  inter- 
posed, the  syllable  divides  on  the  least  vocal  or  narrowest 
aperture.    Thus  in  watching  (wAtshtq),  the  syllable  divides 

^  ManT  speakers  say   (peii'tY)    for  Towel  as  could  be  used  at  the  begin- 

rpeniidif),  waiters  are  apt  to  fall  into  ning  of  a  word, — except  in  the  case  of 

ueri)  for  (je6*&^,  uid    few  care  to  mamfiBst  compounds — to  belong  to  the 

iMngimhMus  Smith  from  Miss  M^th  syllable  containing  that  Yowel,  thus 

(mtnnilh*,   mts^mrth*).      In   snch    a  diteiplins  bsging^  he  would  diyide  dft,st> 

eommon  name  no  mistake  is  likely^  bat  pltn  be^gto).    Snch  divisions  are  mere 

woold  Miss   Sterry  be  distingmshed  matters  of  practice,  and  are  beside  the 

from  Miss  Teny,  or  Miss  Stmt  from  scientific  inTeetig^ation  of  the   natural 

Miss  Tsntf  T&d  names  from  the  London  diyision  of  words  into  groups  of  sounds. 
Directory  ?  •  Jf .  Sapp.  Versuch  einer  Physiolo- 

s  Mr.  Melyille  BeU  finds  the  division  gie  der  Sprache,  1836-1841. 
(a,ba)  quite  as  easy  as  (ab,a),  and  hence         ^  See  the  passage  from  the  Omnu- 

always  considers  so  much  of  the  con-  lum  quoted  in  Chapter  Y,  }  2. 
Bonantal  group  which  precedes    any 
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between  the  glide  from  (a)  to  (t),  and  the  glide,  in  this  case 
non-YOcal,  from  (t)  to  (sh).  The  orthographer  dividing  the 
syllables  then  says  (wAt,tshiq),  and  hears  nrst  a  (t)  and  th^i 
ms  presumed  simple  sound  (tsh) ;  whence  the  orthography 
tehy  which  never  occurs  initially.  Between  ch  in  chin^  and 
tch  in  watching,  there  is  this  dinerenoe,  that  in  (tshtn)  there 
is  onlv  the  gUde  from  (t)  to  (sh)»  but  in  (wAtshiq]  tiiere  is 
also  the  gUde  from  (a)  to  (t).  llie  palaeo<ypic  orthography 
(wAtshtq)  implies  all  this,  for  to  remove  the  last  named  glide 
in  the  last  word  we  must  write  (wA^tshrq). 

In  (wAtsh)  we  have  the  same  effect  of  the  (t)  with  its 
double  glide,  but  as  the  second  glide  is  entirelv  unvocal,  the 
ear  does  not  recognize  a  distinct  group,  and  hence  receives 
(wAtsh)  as  a  single  group  or  monosyllable.  Indeed  so  little 
is  a  final  whisper  accounted,  that  it  is  generally  introduced 
in  English  after  final  mutes,  to  give  them  the  double  glide 
and  make  them  more  audible ;  thus  Wat !  would  be  uttered 
(WAt* !)  not  (WAtf)  as  we  should  be  almost  forced  to  write 
u  we  wished  to  imply  the  absence  of  the  (').  In  the  word 
act  (eekf)  we  have  first  a  mute  (k)  with  only  a  precedent 

flide,  so  that  the  (t)  would  be  inaudible  without  the  ('). 
iut  to  say  (aek't^)  would  be  unpleasant  and  affectedly  pe- 
dantic. This  mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  which  is  so 
common  and  natural  in  Teutonic  nations,  is  unknown  in  the 
Romanic  or  Semitic.  The  French  say  (akf),  or  in  poetry 
(akt^),  and  are  inclined  even  to  (ak't').  The  Italians  assi- 
milate the  (k)  to  the  (t),  and  dividing  the  glides  say  (at,to). 
The  consequence  is  that  consonants  have  more  weight  in 
BrOmanic  than  in  Teutonic  tongues,  and  not  only  cannot  so 
many  be  pronounced  in  succession,  but  when  two  consonants 
that  cannot  be  pronounced  as  an  initial  combination  follow  a 
vowel,  they  necessarily  lengthen  the  syllable^ — ^not  the  vowel, 
as  grammarians  erroneously  assert. 

The  hisses  are  never  felt  to  produce  new  groups,  and  hence 
are  added  on  with  the  ^eatest  liberality  before  as  well  as 
after  close  positions.  Thus  wrists,  scrips,  (rtsts,  skrtps), 
and  in  Polisn  szczkac  (shtshkatsj),  to  hiccough,  in  which  we 
have  a  frequent  combination  (sntish)  containmg  one  stop  (t), 
preceding  the  stop  (k)  with  the  same  ease  to  a  Pole,  as  the 
simple  (sh)  before  (t)  and  (p)  in  atehen,  sprechen,  (sht«tf,«n, 
shpre^h'm)  presents  to  a  German  or  Englishman,  who  are 
unaware  of  the  difficulties  which  such  combinations  offer 
to  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  and  to  Arabs,  whose  easy  sounds 
are  in  turn  a  very  shibboleth  to  Europeans. 
The  division  of  syllables  to  the  eye  is  therefore  a  great 
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difficnltVy  unless  some  mark  be  placed  oyer  or  nnder  the 
letter  or  diyisioiii  or  miless  this  mark,  placed  for  conveni- 
ence  of  printing  before  or  after  the  letter  of  division^  is  to  be 
miderstood  as  merely  pointing  that  letter  out.  Thus  writing 
the  hyphen  as  usual  for  this  purpose,  (wA-tshtq)  or  (wat-shtc]^ 
might  be  used,  but  the  latter  is  objectionable  as  it  divides 
a  Tery  close  glide.  In  palaeotype  it  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  syllables,  and  when  they  are  divided  in  speech,  the 
consonants  are  really  doubled,  as  already  mentioned,  thus 
(wAt,tshtq).  When  the  accent  mark  is  written  in  palaeotype 
it  is  generally  placed  where  it  is  convenient  to  the  printer  or 
writer,  but  as  it  forms  a  break  to  the  eye  it  should  not  be 
interposed  between  close  glides,  so  that  either  (wA'tshtiq)  or 
(wAtsh*iq)  is  preferable  to  (wAt'shtq). 

TJnaccentea  short  vowels  do  not  generally  glide  on  to  the 
following  consonant ;  but  this  follows  them  legato  (smoothly) 
and  not  staccato  (abruptly),  to  use  musical  terms.  Thus  in 
event,  society,  (i,vent',  so,s9i',e,tO  we  have  in  English  no  glides 
— altiiough  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  indicate  their  absence 
as  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  marked  accent 
in  French  makes  the  glide  distinct,  as  in  4vinement,  socidt^ 
(rv^en'maA,  sosi,d;^).  (irammarians,  as  usual,  do  not  recog^ 
nize  these  distinctions. 

A  short  accented  vowel  is  in  English  always  followed  by  a 
consonant  on  to  which  it  glides,  almost  before  it  begins  to  be 
heard;  whereas  a  long  accented  vowel  can  be  distinctly 
heard  before  the  glide  to  the  consonant.  Consequently  the 
elide  with  us  a£^ts  the  short  more  than  the  long  vowel. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  English  long  and  short  accented 
vowels  do  not  form  precise  pairs.  Thus  peat  pit,  gate  get, 
father  gather,  sought  sot,  pool  pull  =  (piit  pit,  ged;  get,  faadh'J 
geedh'J,  sAAt  sot,  puid  pul).  The  distinction  is  here  made 
clear  to  the  eve.  The  vowel  (p6)  does  not  occur  as  a  short 
vowel  in  closed  syllables  in  recognised  English,  but  hole  whole 
are  not  unfrequently  distinguished  as  (hooI,  hoI).  The  long 
vowels  (ee,  oo)  are  also  very  frequently  pronoimced  {eei,  oon) 
or  (ee'j,  oo'w)  with  a  faintly  indicated  (i,  u),  following  them 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  just  as  the  soimd  is  expiring.  It 
is  only  before  the  letter  r  (i)  that  this  effect  is  generally 
avoided,  and  then  the  vowel  sounds  are  changed,  thus  more, 
Mary^  door,  glory  are  properly  (meei,  MeeJ'ri,  dooJ,  glooi'ri), 
although  (moo' J,  Mee*'ri,  doo'j,  gloo*'rt)  and  even  (Mee'ri, 
glooTiJare  sometimes  heard.  This  diversity  of  long  and  short 
vowels,  similar  to  that  which  probably  prevailed  in  Greece 
when  iJie  diBtinctions  tje,o>o  were  introduced,  while  no  written 
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di£Eereiice  was  made  between  a  c  v  long  and  short,  serves 
to  mark  the  difference  between  syllables  with  long  and  short 
vowels  very  clearly.  If  a  foreigner  neglects  the  distinction  we, 
in  the  ignorance  of  our  ears,  often  accuse  him  of  lengthening 
the  vowel,  thus  we  write  his  pitp  (pit'i)  as  peetee,  confounding 
it  with  (pii'tii),  and  we  make  a  Scotchman  speak  of  his  meenis- 
terr  and  his  bodk  (mii'ntste.r,  buuk)  when  he  only  says 
(min-jste.r,  buk)  in  place  of  our  (mm'tsti,  huk).  Most  of  the 
old  English  writers  thought  that  the  vowel  sounds  in  bite  bit 
formed  a  pair,  and  we  shall  find  Sir  T.  Smith  completely 
puzzled  with  the  English  ee  (ii)  of  which  he  knew  no  short 
sound.  In  languages  like  the  Italian,  where  the  short  and 
long  vowels  exist  in  perfect  pairs  (ii  i,  ee  e,  ee  e,  aa  a,  oo  o, 
uuh  wh,  uu  u)  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  vowel  is  not 
much  perceived,  except  before  separated  glides  or  doubled 
consonants,  as  they  are  termed,  and  consequently  no  necessity 
fof  indicating  them  orthographically  has  been  felt.  In 
Italian  also,  final  short  accented  vowels  occur  unprotected  by 
a  following  consonant,  as  cittd  amd  cid  (tshit,ta'  amo*  tsho*) 
which  however  take  a  doubled  consonant  when  followed  by 
an  enclitic  syllable  as  amowi  (amov,vi). 

These  different  usages  are  important  to  be  allowed  for, 
when  we  derive  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  through 
the  observations  of  one  who  is  not  a  native.  He  necessarily 
hears  the  sounds  incorrectly  and  imitates  them  at  first,  if  not 
always,  with  more  or  less  reference  to  those  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  Those  Englishmen  who  hear  a  Scot  or  German 
say  (man,  man),  hear  the  words  as  either  (maen)  or  (mon), 
soxmds  which  being  unfamiliar  to  the  Scot  and  German  are 
liable  to  sound  in  their  ears  as  (mEn,  mon).^  It  is  this  dif- 
ficulty in  appreciating  foreign  sounds  which  renders  the  use 
of  any  universal  system  of  writing  so  difficult.  Tet  indistinct 
and  imperfect  as  a  foreigner's  accounts  must  necesssurily  be, 
it  is  almost  entirely  bv  their  means  that  we  are  able  to 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  old  soimds  of  our  language.     It 

1  An  anmsing  instance  of  the  diffi-  intended  to  mean  fbakhfihiiBh*},  itself 

culty  of  hearing   foreign   sounds    is  an  error  for  (bakrhsniish*).  This  letter 

Quoted  in  Max  Mailer's  Lectures  on  Horh)    ^  is    almost    invariably  con- 

tne  Science  of  Language,  2nd  series,  rounded    with    (k)    by   Englishmen. 

1864,  p.  169,  from  Marsh's  Lectures,  Similarly,  if   an  Engushman  asks  a 

and  taken  by  him  from  *^  Constantino-  Saxon  to  repeat  after  him  I  had  a  hat 

pie  and  its  Enyirons,  by  an  American  on  my  heady  instead  of  (di  Heed  o  Htet 

hng  rendent,'*  New  York,  1836,  ii.  161.  on  mai  ned)  he  will  probably  obtain  (ai 

The  writer  is  certain  that  he  spells  at  Hst  a  HEt  on  mai  HEt),  where  the  thi^e 

least  one  word  correctljr,  for   it  had  English  unusual  sounds  (nsd  Hcet  ned) 

been  so  impressed  on  his  mind ;  this  are  reduced  to  the  one  common  Ger- 

word    Ib    haetthtateh!   letters  which  man  (HEt)  =M/^'. 
ought  to  mean  (b»ktsht»sh),  but  were 
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is  the  foreigner  who  generally  wants  to  haye  the  sounds 
explained,  and  we  find  the  writers  of  pronouncing  diction- 
aries of  English  to  be  mainly  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  American, 
French,  and  German.  Those  early  English  writers  who 
gave  an  account  of  our  pronunciation  had  not  studied  the 
nature  of  spoken  sounds  sufficiently  to  refer  them  to  any  fixed 

S^tional  scale,  such  as  we  now  possess  in  Visible  Speech. 
ence  they  illustrated  them  as  they  best  could  by  reference 
to  other  tongues ;  frequently  indeed  by  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
which  being  yery  differently  pronoimced  in  different  countries 
gaye  but  an  indifferent  clue.  It  ia  only  by  making  allow- 
ances for  old  habits,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
{roximate  conception  of  the  soimds  they  had  in  their  mind.^ 
t  ia  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  we  can  assign  the 
older  pronunciation  of  oiu*  language  with  anything  luke  the 
minute  accuracy  with  wliich  the  modem  pronimciation  of 
English  can  be  indicated  by  means  of  Palaeotype  and  Visible 
Speech.  We  can,  however,  approximate  to  the  sounds  so 
nearly  that  one  who  thus  pronounced  them  would  appear  to 
utter  familiar  words  in  perhaps  rather  a  singular  manner,  but 
not  so  strangely  by  far  as  a  foreigner's  attempts  at  modem 
Engb'sh,  or  as  the  modem  English  would  have  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  our  ancestors.* 


§  3.  The  Vowels. 
A  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

1530.  pALseEAYE  says:  ''The  soundyng  of  a,  whiche  is  most 
generally  vsed  through  out  the  frenche  tonge,  is  suche  as  we  vse 
with  Ys,  where  the  best  englysshe  is  spoken,  whiche  is  lyke  as  the 
Italians  sounde  a,  or  they  witii  vs,  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge 
aryght" 

The  Italians  at  present  always  say  (a),  and  never  (a).  The 
French  at  present  generally  say  (a)  but  sometimes  (a).  The 
reference  to  Latin,  as  pronounced  "aryght"  ought -to  imply 
the  existence  of  another  English  pronunciation  in  common 
use,  which  was  not  (a).  This  wrong  pronunciation  we  have 
no  means  of  eliciting.  Then  again  tne  English  pronuncia- 
tion referred  to  is  a  theoretical  standard,  ''where  the  best 

^  The  key-words  in  VUibU  Speteh,  who  saw  them  would  have  read  (wan 

p.  94,  are  pronoimced  differentiy  by  Mr.  totsh  ay  ntfrtshj),  sonnds  which  wonld 

MeliiUe  Bell  and  myself,  (p.  26,  n.  1.)  hare  probably  been  nnintelligible  to 

'  While  writing  this  I  saw  tiie  tiieir  author  (Shakspere,  T.  &  u.  iii,  8, 
words  "One  tou^  of  nature,"  pla-  176),  who  would  have  certainly  under- 
carded  on  the  streets  of  London,  as  stood  (oon  tutsh  ot  naa'tyyr),  strange 
tiie  name  of  a  drama.    Most  of  those  as  this  may  now  seem  to  our  ears. 
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engl^sshe  is  spoken,"  implyinfi^  that  there  was  another  pro- 
nunciation which  Pakgrave  did  not  approve  of.  The  only  clear 
result  we  obtain  is  negative, — the  long  sound  was  certainly 
not  that  now  in  use  in  England,  "  where  the  best  englysshe 
is  spoken,"  that  is  not  (ee,  ee,  ed).  But  could  we  trust  JPals- 
ffrave  to  have  heard  the  difference  between  (sb,  a,  a),  or  if  he 
had  heard  it,  to  have  thought  it  worth  noting  P  In  the  next 
century  at  least  Wallis  heard  the  French  a  as  (a),  and  we 
know  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
French  SmigrSa  heard  the  En^ish  a  in  all  as  their  a,  and 
gave  that  as  the  French  sound  in  their  Grammars.  Walker 
gives  (iiklAA*)  as  the  pronunciation  of  dclat,  though  Smart 
writes  (^klaa')i  the  Frenchmen  Feline  ^  and  Tarver  giving 
(^kla). 

The  sound  (a)  is  more  marked^  and  was  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  finer  sound  (a),  for  which  the  ton^e  has  to 
be  raised  from  a  "  low  back"  to  a  "  mid  back"  position.^  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  French  may  have  used  (a)  and  have 
subsequently  refined  it  into  (a).  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Anglosaxons  used  (a),  as  the  present  Germanic  nations, 
and  the  Scotch,  have  still  a  neat  tendencv  so  to  do.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  sounds  {a,  ah,  a)  was  the  faulty  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin  a,  to  which  Palsgrave  objected.  Either  (a)  or  (a) 
is  still  used  in  Scotch  Latin.  It  is  not  likely  that  at  so  early 
a  period  the  very  thin  (8b), — a  sound  which  Englishmen  from 
historical  tradition  connect  with  (a),  but  which  foreigners 
consulting  their  ears,  refer  to  (e,  e) — was  recognized  as  the 
use  of  those  who  spoke  English  best.  It  seems  safest  to  con- 
clude that  Palsgrave,  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  xvth 
and  early  part  of  the  xvi  th  century,  recognized  (aa)  lonp^ 
and  (a)  short  as  the  best  pronunciation  of  English  a,  and 
that  he  would  at  any  rate  have  accepted  that  pronunciation. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  Gilles  du  Guez's  account  of  French 
pronunciation,  probably  printed  in  1532,  and  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  the  French  reprint  of  Palsgrave.    He  says :  "  Ye 

^  Walker^s  PronouMifip  Dietwnar^^  dples  of  the   FreiKilL   prammcifttioB, 

and    Smart's  Walker  BemodelUdj  are  dereloped  in  a  short  treatise  by  J.  C. 

well  known.    Adrim  F4Un$j  Diction-  Tarver^  French  Master,  Eton,  iJondon, 

naire   de    la    pronunciation    de     la  (Longman)  1847,  C.  O,  Joberfs  CoUo- 

langae  Fran9ai8e,  indiqu^e  aa  moTen  qnial  Yimck,    London,    (Whittaker) 

de  caract^es  phon^tiqnes  pr^c^4  avai  1864,  and  ThMaft  Le  Phonographe 

m^moire  snr  la  r^forme  de  Y  alphabet,  on  la  Fronondation  Fran^aise  rendue 

Paris,  1851.  This  and  Tart^t  Ezpla-  fadle  k  tons  les  ^tranffers,  Paris,  (ehea 

natory  prononncing  dicticmarj  of  the  les  autenrs,  roe  de  rOuest^  ll,y  1867, 

French  langoaffe  in  French  and  Eng-  are  the  best  goides  to  modem  French 

lish,  wherein  we  exact  sound  and  ar-  pronunciation  that  I  hare  seen, 

tionlation  of  eyery  syllable  are  dis-  'These  technical  terms  are  explained 

tincUj  marked,  aooordxng  to  the  prin^  in  tiie  introdnotion  p.  13. 
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dial  pronoiinoe  your  a  as  wyde  open  mouthed  as  ye  can/' 
whicn  ought  to  make  French  a  ^  {a)\  **  your  e,  as  ve  do  in 
latyn,  almost  as  brode  as  ye  pronounce  your  a  in  englysshe." 
Tins  makes  French  e  =  (b),  and  proves  that  English  a  was 
not  (ad),  because  Gilles  du  Guez,  as  a  Frenchman,  would  not 
have  distinguished  (e^  sb).  Neither  du  Ghiez  nor  PaLsgrave 
sCTarate  the  close  from  the  open  French  e  (e,  b)  which 
Moigret  has  found  necessary  to  distinguish  by  two  signs. 
CHlles  du  Ghiez  was  French  master  to  Henry  VlII.  and  his 
daughter,  afterwards  Mary  I. 

1667.  Salesbubt  says  of  the  Welsh  sound  of  a  that  "  it 
hath  the  true  pronunciation  of  a  in  Latin/'  meaning  of  course 
Aw  pronunciation  of  that  letter,  and  that  it  is  never  sounded 
"  so  fully  in  the  mouth  as  the  GFermaynes  sound  it  in  this 
word  wagen.''  He  also  distinguishes  it  clearly  from  (a)  with 
a  following  (u)  or  (i).  This  distinction,  hereatfter  considered, 
leads  me  to  suppose  that  his  Welsh  a  was  neither  (a)  nor 
(se),  and  consequently  that  it  was  then  true  (a).  The  con- 
clusion is  not  very  safe,  because  certainly,  in  the  next  century, 
Wallis  makes  the  Welch  a  very  "  thin,"  that  is  closer  thaii 
(a),  and  probably  (aa),  a  sound  said  to  be  often  heard  in 
Wales  to  this  day.^ 

1547.  Salesbury  heard  no  difference  between  the  English 
and  Welsh  a,  whether  long  or  short.    He  says : — 

^^  A  in  English  is  of  the  same  sound  as  <i  in  Welsh,  as  is  evident 
in  these  words  of  English  alb,  aaly  cervisia,  pale,  pool,  salb,  «a/." 

It  is  not  u9ual  in  Welsh  orthography  to  distinguish  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  although  Grammarians  say  that 
the  former  have  an  acute  accent  mark.  In  his  account 
of  English  pronunciation,  Salesbury  does  not  always  dis- 
criminate the  long  vowel,  though,  as  here,  he  occasionally 
doubles  the  vowel  sign  to  represent  length,  and  doubles 
the  consonant  sign  to  imply  the  brevity  of  the  preceding 
ToweL  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  where  he  has 
neglected  to  double  either,  the  sotmd  was  necessarily 
ei£er  long  or  short.  No  doubt  sale  was  (saal),  if  ak,  pale 
were  (aal,  paal).  Again  he  writes  narrw  and  sparu?  for 
narroipe,  aparrowe,  although  no  doubt  the  consonant  was  not 

1  During  a  short  residence  in  An-  monly  heard  in  Monmouthshire,  just 

glesea  ab<mt  ten  years  ago,  I  did  not  bordering  on  tiiose  Western  T?ngit<>h 

recognize  (ee)  as  in  general   nse   ia  counties  where  (se)  prcTails.  A  gentle- 

WeUh,  although  I  was  familiar  with  man  from   Cardigan  when  asied  to 

the  sound,  bo&  long  and  short,  from  name  the  first  letter  in  the  Welsh  al- 

haring    resided   two   years  in  Bath,  phabet,  naturally  called  it  (sbsb),  though 

where  (too!)  is  the  regular  sound  of  a  three  other  Welsh  ^tlemen  present 

long,  as  (BsesBih,  ktetejd).     I   have  at  the  same  time  said  (aa). 
linoe  been  informed  that  it  is  com- 
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realty  doobled  in  either  and  the  rowel  was  short  in  both. 
Nnmeroas  examples  of  such  carelessness  occur  in  the  short 
list  of  words  with  which  Salesbory  has  faTonred  ns.^ 

SALESBrByS  KXATfPT.ES  OF  A. 


Old  Spsllixo. 

Xbajono. 

WsLffs  Liriutt. 

TALAxorm. 

ale 

cenrisia 

aal 

aal 

pale 

P..1 

paal 

sale 

8b1 

saal 

babe 

baab 

baab 

face 

fecies 

£Eas 

faas 

gracyouse 

comis 

gnaws 

graa-8i,u8 

able 

abl 

aaVl 

sable 

sabl 

saab'l 

bake 

coquerepanem 

baak 

baak 

galaunt 

galawnt 

gal'aunt 

plage 

pestis 

plaag 

plaag 

have 

accipere 

haf 

Haay 

lady 

domina 

ladi 

laa-di 

papyr 

papyr 

paaTwr 

mase 

stupor 

infi|m 

maaz 

ahappe 

forma 

ssiapp 

shaap 

ape 

wiTfiia 

ap 

a^ 

naiTowe 

angustus 

narrw 

nam 

gpaiTowe 

passer 

sparw 

spam 

laddre 

scala 

lad-dr 

lad-er 

bladd' 

vesica 

blad-der 

blader 

nagge 

mannuB 

nag 

nag 

pappe 

mamma  vel 
inf antium  cibus 

papp 

pap 

quarter 

quartapars 

kwarter 

kwar*ter 

band 

bande 

Hand 

bandes 

duae  y.plures 
manus 

wandg 

Thomas 

tomas 

tom'as 

flaxe 

linum 

fflacA 

flaks 

axe 

securis 

ags 

aks 

man 

man 

that 

ddat 

dbat 

kappe 

pila 

cap 

kap 

Agnus 

angnuB 

aq*nu8 

*  A  complete  alphabetical  list  of  all 
thete  woidi  will  be  found  in  Chapter 


Yin,  {  2,  at  the  dose  of  the  tnuis- 
lationof  hisinct 
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The  preceding  are  all  Salesbury's  words  containing  a^  in 
his  English  selling,  Welsh  transcription^  and  my  palaeo- 
typic  translation  of  the  last.  The  meaning  is  given  in 
Latin  where  he  has  given  it  in  Welsh,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  lonff  a,  so  far  as  I  can  conjecture  from  other  sources, 
is  placed  first.  Words  with  the  combinations  aly  an,  ash, 
etc.,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  are  omitted. 
This  long  list  of  words  in  which  the  long  and  the  short 
sound  of  a  is  represented  by  the  same  letter,  occasionally 
doubled  for  the  long  sound,  is  conclusive  in  shewing  that 
long  a  and  short  a  were  to  Salesbury's  ears,  sounds  differing 
only  in  duration.  And  as  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  short  a  was  then,  as  it  still  is  generally  in  the  provinces, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  by  some  of  our  orthoepists  in  a  great 
number  of  words,^  the  true  Italian  (a),  so  we  are  led  to  con- 
oonclude  that  the  long  a  was  also  the  true  Italian  (aa),  to 
Salesbury. 

1568.  Sib  T.  Smith  says :  ''A  igitur  TiatimiTn  Angli  habent  tam 
breue  quam  lowguin,"  and  after  giving  some  examples,  adds :  "  et 
alia  sexcenta,  vbi  nullius  literarom  sonns  auditor  in  lingua  nostrati 
nisi  a  vocalis  RomansB  longSB  breuisque." 

This  ought  to  be  decisive,  but  unfortunately  we  shall  find 
that  Smith  considered  the  Latin  i  long  to  be  the  English  i 
long,  that  is  (ei)  according  to  Salesbury,  and  hence  he  might 
have  considered  the  Latin  a  long  to  be  (ee)  as  in  England  to 
this  day.  Hence  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  Sedesbury 
and  others  that  we  can  interpret  his  examples  thus  :-^ 

"A  breuis  (man)  homo,  (far)  long^,  (nat)  petaso  aut  galems,  (mar) 
cormmpere,  (pas)  superare,  (bar)  vectis,  (bak)  dorsum. 

"A  longa  (maan)  juba  equi,  (faarwel)  vale  bene,  (naat)  odisse, 
(maar)  equa,  (paas)  passus,  (baar)  nudus,  (baak)  in  fUmo  coquere.*' 

The  words  (man,  baak)  being  given  in  Salesbury  interpret 
all  the  rest.  Smith  does  not  give  the  ordinary  spelling,  but 
always  adds  the  Latin  signification. 

1569.  Habi,  in  describing  the  "due  and  auncient  soundes"  of  the 
five  vowels,  says  of  A,  "  the  first,  with  wyde  opening  the  mouth, 
as  when  a  man  yauneth,"  and  he  identifies  it  with  the  German, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Welsh  a. 

This  identification  has  the  misfortune  of  being  too  wide 
and  again  leaving  us  in  doubt  as  to  (a,  a,  se).  But  (aa,  a) 
seems  the  most  probable.  Still  Gill's  censure  of  Hart,  whicn 
we  shall  find  justified  for  ai,  would  make  us  doubtful  of  a, 
were  not  Hart  confirmed  by  Palsgrave  and  Salesbury. 

1  Those  of  which  ttaf,  bath,  bask,  demand,  are  types.  Other  orthoepists,  how- 
era*,  prefer  (ah)  in  these  words. 
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1580.  Bttllokab  sap,  ^'that  there  be  eight  vowels  of  differing 
Bouiids  in  Inglish  speech :  may  app^ere  by  these  wordes  following, 
wherein  are  eight  notes  in  voice  differing  one  from  another  as  diners 
notes  in  musicke." 

The  words  are  given  in  his  phonetio  orthography  and  are 
arranged  in  this  order,  ''  to  lack,  to  leak,  a  leek,  to  lick,  a 
lock,  to  look,  luck,  Luke,"  which,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  hereafter,  I  believe  are  meant  for  (tu  lak,  tu  leek, 
a  liik,  tu  Ilk,  a  lok,  tu  luuk,  Itik,  Lyyk).  The  long  a,  the 
short  e,  and  the  long  i,  all  of  which  BuUokar  uses,  are  not 
noted  in  this  list.  Bullokar's  sign  for  (ii)  is  a  modification 
of  (e^,  and  hence  there  is  no  security  that  he  should  have 
considered  (aa)  to  be  the  Ions  of  (a),  although  he  so  notes 
it.  Perhaps  his  observation  that  ^  b  dfk  are  the  only  "per- 
fectly perfect"  letters,  that  is,  used  according  to  their  alpha- 
betic names  on  all  occasions,  is  meant  to  imply  that  long  a 
is  the  sound  of  short  a  produced. 

1621.  Gill  says,  "In  $  et  o,  duplicatis,  sonus  ii  proprio  aliquanta- 
Imn  distat ;  vt  in  gbik  laqueus,'  et  eBESNB  viridis,  sonus  vnns  est, 
sed  in  voce  priori  correptus,  in  altera  longus.  Sic  in  bi7CI3b  hie  dama, 
et  BOOEE  liber :  neque  in  his  vUa  soni  differentia  est,  prseter  iUam 
quflB  in  quantitate  percipitur." 

As  then  he  has  a  proper  feeling  for  vowel  pairs,  we  may 
feel  sure  that,  when  he  says — 

"A,  est  tenuis,  aut  lata:  tenuis,  aut  brevis  est  vt  in  (taloou) 
lALLOWB  sebum,  aut  deducta,  ut  in  (taal)  ialb  fabula  aut  com- 
putus :  lata,  vt  in  (tAil)  talle  procerus — " 

the  two  first  sounds  really  only  differ  in  length,  but  the  last 
differs  in  quality.  We  cannot,  however,  feel  sure  that  the 
two  first  sounds  were  (a,  aa)  as  written  above.  In  fact,  the 
sounds  (se,  eesD)  must  have  begun  to  be  prevalent  at  the  time 
GKll  wrote,  and  it  is  only  because  he  decidedly  opposed  in- 
novations that  I  consider  he  really  pronounced  (a,  aa)  as  was 
probably  customary  in  the  days  of  his  youth.* 

1633.  BxTTLEB  (translating  his  phonetic  spelling)  says :  "  A  is  in 
English,  as  in  all  other  languages,  the  first  vowel,  and  the  first 
letter  of  the  Alphabet ;  the  which,  like  %  and  u,  hath  two  sounds, 
one  when  it  is  short,  an  other  when  long,  as  in  man  and  mcme,  hat 
and  haU:' 

*  In  LeyiM,  1670,  we  hare  "Grume,  Pet  Why  there's  a  wench :  Come  on, 
pedica^*  on  which  Mr.  Wheatley  cites  and  idsse  mee  Kate, 

Cotgraye,  "Lags,  a  snare,  gum  or  Lwt,  WeU  go  thy  wales  oldeLadfor 
grinn."  thon  shalt  hit, 

*  Shakn>ere*8  rhyme  at  the  dose  of  indicates  the  pronimciation  (kaat, 
Tmmnp  the  Shrew,  according  to  the  Haa-t). 

folio  1628,— 
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I  cannot  find  any  confirmation  of  this  even  in  later  writers, 
until  t^e  time  of  Cooper,  1685,  who  admits  a  double  use  of  a 
long,  pairing  can  east,  ken  eane,  as  will  be  presently  con- 
siderod.  Wnat  Butler's  pair  was,  whether  (aeee,  a)  or  (aa,  ae) 
I  cannot  guess.  But  as  nis  book  was  published  about  the 
time  when  a  began  to  change  from  (a)  to  (sb),  he  probably 
did  not  adopt  either  of  the  true  pairs  (aa,  a)  or  (sdsb,  se). 

The  effect  of  the  L,  N,  Nge,  Sh  upon  a  preceding  A, 
changing  it  to  (au,  ai)  or  (aa,  ee)  will  be  most  conveniently 
considered  under  Au,  Ai  and  the  above  consonants.  Omit- 
ting these  from  consideration,  the  best  conclusion  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  from  a  consideration  of  the  preceding 
authorities  after  repeated  examination  of  all  their  passages 
bearing  even  remotely  on  the  subject,  is  that — 

A  long  and  A  short  during  the  xvi  th  century  had  in 
eeneral  the  sounds  of  (aa,  a) ;  but  (aa,  a)  may  have  been 
frequent  at  the  beginning  and  (aah,  ah)  towards  the 
dose  of  that  period. 

A  —  xviiTH  Century. 

1640.  Bew  Joksow  says:  "A,  with  us,  in  most  words  is  pro- 
nounced lesse,  then  the  French  d,  as  in,  art,  act  apple,  ancient.  But, 
when  it  comes  before  /.  in  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  obtaineth  the  full 
French  sound,  and  is  utter'd  with  the  mouth,  and  throat  wide 
open'd,  the  tongue  bent  backe  from  the  teeth,  as  in  ah  tmal.  gal. 
fal.  tal.  eai:' 

The  description  of  French  d  would  answer  for  either  (a) 
or  (a).  Although  the  sound  had  perhaps  not  broadened  more 
than  to  (a)  during  Jonson's  lifetime,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
assume  any  other  sound  than  (a)  for  Ben  Jonson^s  concep- 
tion of  the  French  sound,  which  must  have  been  opener  than 
the  English.  The  precise  value  of  the  latter,  however,  is  not 
fixed;  but  as  Jonson  was  bom  in  1574,  his  pronunciation  was 
probably  that  of  the  close  of  the  xvi  th  century,  and  he  there- 
fore perhaps  retained  (aa,  a). 

1663-1699.  Wallis  is  the  great  authority  for  the  ftilly 
developed  pronunciation  of  the  xvii  th  centiuy.  He  recog- 
nizes nine  vowels,  being,  according  to  my  mterpretation, 
three  guttural  (a,  ob,  e),  three  palatal  (sb,  e,  i),  and  three 
labial  (o,  u,  y),  so  that  the  sounds  of  {a,  a)  are  both  lost.  The 
sound  (a)  occurs  only  in  the  combinations  al,  au,  aw,  under 
which  it  will  be  considered.     Of  the  palatal  vowels  he  says : 

"  Vocales  Palatinae  in  Palato  formantur,  aere  scilicet  inter  palati 
^  linguae  medium  moderate  compresso :    Dum  nempe  concavom 
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palati,  elevato  lingaae  medio,  minus  redditur,  qn^m  in  guttnralibus 
proferendis.  Suntque  in  triplici  gradu,  prout  concayum  magis 
minusve  contrahitur.  Quae  quidem  diyersitas  duobus  modis  fieri 
potest ;  vel  fauces  contrahendo,  manente  lingua  in  eodem  situ ;  vel 
faucibus  in  eodem  situ  manentibus,  linguae  medium  altius  et  ad 
interiores  palati  partes  elevando :  utrovis  enim  modo  fiat,  vel  etiam 
si  utroque,  perinde  est. 

"  Majori  apertura  formatur  Anglorum  a,  boe  est  d  exile.  Quale 
auditur  in  vocibus,  hat,  vespertilio ;  hate,  discordia ;  pal,  paUa  Epis- 
copalis;  pale,  pallidus;  ^Sa^Ti  (Samuelis  contractio);  same,  idem 
lamb,  agnus ;  lame,  claudus;  dam,  mater  (brutorum);  dame,  domina; 
bar,  vectis;  hare,  nudus;  ban,  exsecror;  bane,  pemicies;  etc. 
Differt  bic  sonus  a  Germanorum  d  pingui  seu  aperto ;  eo  quod 
Angli  linguae  medium  elevent,  adeoque*  aerem  in  Palato  compri- 
mant;  Germani  vero  linguae  medium  deprimant,  adeoque  aerem 
comprimant  in  gutture.  Galli  fere  sonum  ilium  proferunt  ubi  e 
praeccdit  literam  m  yel  n,  in  eadem  syllaba  ut  entendement,  etc. 
Cambro-Britanni,  boc  sono  solent  suum  a  pronunciare."  Here  the 
paragraph  ends  in  the  editions  of  1653,  1664,  1674,  which  are  all 
I  have  been  able  to  find  that  were  published  during  Wallis's  life 
time ;  but  the  Oxford  reprint  of  1765  adds  the  words  :  "  Italique 
suum."  Again  he  says  in  another  plfiwje  **  A  plerumque  pronuncia- 
tur  sono  magis  exili  quam  apud  alias  plerasque  gentes  :  eodem  fere 
modo  quo  Gallorum  e  sequente  n  in  voce  entendement,  sed  paulo 
acutius  et  clarius ;  seu  ut  a  Italorum.  Non  autem  ut  Germanorum 
d  pingue ;  quem  sonum  nos  plerumque  exprimere  solemus  per  au 
vel  aw,  si  pitMiucatur;  aut  per  6  breve  si  corripiatur." 

Now  if  we  omit  the  reference  to  the  Italian,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  description,  it  certainly  ought  to  give  (ee) 
rather  than  (a).  The  tongue  is,  of  course,  more  raised  for  (a) 
than  for  (ja)  or  (a).  The  two  latter  are  low  vowels,  the  for- 
mer is  a  mid  vowel,  but  all  are  hack  vowels,  that  is,  the 
nearest  approach  of  the  tongue  and  palate  is  made  with  the 
back  not  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  as  Wallis  strictly  points 
out.  The  three  vowels  made  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
disregarding  the  effect  of  widening,  are  (ae,  e,  i),  or,  taking 
the  widening  into  effect,  the  three  normal  (e,  e,  i)  and  the 
three  wide  (ae,  e,  t).  Of  these  (sd)  has  the  greater  opening, 
"majori  apertura  formatur."  With  this  view  agrees  the 
pairs  of  words  he  gives,  which  must  have  been  either  (aa,  a) 
or  (sBBB,  ae).  That  a  change  was  taking  place  we  have  seen 
by  the  citation  from  Butler,  (p.  64)  and  it  will  appear  by 
Miege,  (p.  71)  that  the  sounds  (bbsb,  bb)  were  fully  established 
in  1688,  before  the  death  of  Wallis,  and  this  view  agrees  with 
all  the  following  accounts.  At  the  present  day  the  sounds  (a, 
aa)  are  almost  unknown  in  the  pronimciation  of  many  per- 

^  The  Oxford  reprint  erroneously  inserto  tit. 
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sons,^  and  except  in  a  few  classee  of  words  they  are  unknown 
among  those  who  pride  themselves  on  exact  speaking.  Hence 
we  need  not  feel  suiprised  that  the  fashion  of  (a,  aa)  had  en- 
tirely gone  out  in  Wallis's  time,  and  had  b^n  supplanted 
by  (se,  aesD.)  Nor  is  there  any  other  period  to  wnich  the 
change,  which  certainly  occurred,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  in  Somersetshire  where  the 
sound  of  (aece)  is  very  common,  replacing  all  sounds  of  (aa) 
in  use  in  the  east  of  England,  as  (Bseasth,  baeses'ket,  SBSBsk, 
kaes&id,  HseaBid)  =  Bath^  basket,  ask,  card^  hard^  the  sound  of 
(aa)  or  (ai)  degenerates  into  (aa)  or  (aaa),  as  (laa,  draa, 
kaaid)  =  law,  draw,  cord.^  But  in  WalHs's  time  the  true 
sound  of  (aa)  and  not  (aa)  is  guaranteed  by  his  vowel  pairs, 
"  fall  foUy,  call  collar,  cause  cost,  aw'd  odd,,  saw'd  sod/' 

The  reiference  to  the  French  entendement  is  of  very  little 
assistance.  We  know  how  the  present  English  stumble  over 
the  French  nasals.  We  may  hear  now  (ontandmon,  oqtoqd- 
maq,  SBqtseqdmaeq),  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  the  oral  basis  of  the  orinasal  vowel,  so  strangely  is  it  modi- 
fied by  the  nasal  vibration.  Most  French  writers  refer  the 
sound  to  (a),  thus  (aA),  but  English  people  refer  it  to  (o), 
thus  (oa),  very  few  keeping  it  distinct  from  on  (oa,  oa  P)  As 
frequent  allusions  will  be  made  to  the  four  French  nasals  in 
f4n,  an,  on,  un,,  which  are  palaeotypically  represented  by  (ca, 
aA,  OA,  oa),  it  may  here  be  stated  that  I)r.  Kapp  writes  (ea, 
aA,  OA,  <BA  9a),  M.  Feline  seems  to  mean  (ea,  aA,  oa,  9a), 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  uses  (8ba,  ohA,  ohA,  ha),  M.  Favarger,  a 
Swiss  gentleman,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  relation  of 
French  and  English  soimds,  gives  as  the  normal  sotmds  (ea, 
EA,  OA,  dhA).  The  differences  are  here  more  apparent  tnan 
real,  and  probably  all  sets  may  be  heard  coexisting  in  France 
at  the  present  day. 

The  reference  to  Welsh  indicates  certainly  a  very  thin 
palatal  (a)  which  must  have  closely  approached  to  the  (sb), 
if  not  exactly  reached  it,  (p.  61  n.).  The  final  reference  to 
the  Italian  may  have  arisen  from  Wallis's  mispronoimcing  the 
Italian  long  a,  making  it  as  thin  as  the  English  long  a. 

»  Walker,  1732-1807,  says  that "  the  mar,  &c.,  and  in  the  word  fatherr— 

second  sound  of  a  ...  answers  nearly  to  PrincipleB,  77. 

the  Italian  a  in  Toseano^  Romana  &o.,  *  The  fact  was  first  forced  on  my  at- 

or  to  the  final  a  in  the  naturalized  tention  by  being  asked  in  Bath  for  a 

Greek  words  ^m^  and  mamma  ;  and  in  piece  of  card  as  I  imagined,  when  a 

hma ;  the  word  adopted  in  almost  all  piece  of  cord  was  really  wanted.   Other 

Jiagnages  to  express  the  cry  of  sheep,  old  pronunciations  in  use  at  Bath,  are 

We  Midom  find  the  Umg  tound  of  this  (fair)/flfr,  (keez)  ksysj  (beek-nj  beacon. 

Utter  in  our  languagCy  except  in  mono-  but  (bflesek'n)  bacon;  while  (aa)  almost 

syllables  ending  with  r,  as  far,  tar,  reappean  in  (naon)  know. 


f 
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In  Irelandi  where  we  shall  see  that  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion consorts  in  many  other  respects  also  with  tnat  of  the 
XYiith  century,  the  name  soimd  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  (sbsb),  as  was  spontaneously  pointed  out  to  me 
by  an  Irish  clergjrman,  the  five  vowels  a  e  i  o  u  being  called 
(aeee,  ee,  oi,  oo,  ran),  instead  of  {ee,  ii,  oi,  oo,  juu).  A  Danish 
lady  informed  me  that  the  sound  of  (8D8d)  in  lieu  of  (aa)  was 
fashionable  in  Copenhagen.  That  the  transition  is  easy  and 
is  not  much  perceived  by  the  generality  of  speakers  is  evident 
from  the  present  scarcely  noticed  co-existence  of  both  soimds.^ 
But  the  transition  frt)m  the  xvi  th  century  (aa)  to  the  xviii  th 
and  xixth  century  (ee,  ee)  is  scarcely  intelligible  without 
the  intermediate  (seee). 

1668.  WiLKJSSy  after  describing  the  vowel  (aa)  as  formed  with 
the  tongue  in  ^'a  more  concave  posture  and  removed  further  from  the 
palate,"  says  that  **  the  Yowel  a  is  framed  by  an  emission  of  the 
Breath,  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  concave  of  the  palate ;  the  upper 
superficies  of  the  tongue  being  rendered  less  concave,  and  at  a  less 
distance  from  the  palate,"  and  he  does  not  allow  of  any  convexity 
of  the  tongue  till  he  reaches  (ee). 

Now  it  is  only  for  some  very  unusual  mixed  vowels  that 
there  is  any  approach  to  a  concavity  of  the  tongue,  with 
respect  to  the  palate,  so  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  theoretical 
error.  His  description  must  be  considered  to  leave  the 
question  of  (se,  a)  in  doubt.  Although  it  will  be  seen  that 
Wilkins  and  Wallis  occasionally  disagree,  I  am  inclined  to 
interpret  Wilkins  in  this  case  by  Wallis,  and  to  consider  that 
Willans's  examples  batt  bate,  val-ley  vale,  fatt  fate,  mat  mate, 
pal  pale,  Rad-nor  T-rade,  implied  the  pairs  (IwDt  l^eset,  vflel'i, 
vaDSBl,  faet  faeeet,  meet  ma^t,  psel  paeael,  Baodnur  traesDd). 

1669.  HoLDEK  writing  at  the  same  time  says  ""We  may  imagine 
the  vowel  a  to  be  made  hy  the  freest  and  openest  passage  of  the 
throat  through  the  mouth  and  so  to  have  a  kind  of  natural  articula- 
tion without  art,  only  hy  opening  the  mouth ;  a  to  be  a  little  strait- 
ened by  the  boss  of  the  tongue  near  the  throat,  and  therefore  if  you 
try  to  pass  from  a  to  a  you  will  find  you  thrust  the  end  of  your 
tongue  something  forward  to  raise  the  boss  of  the  tongue  towards  the 
palate  to  straiten  the  passage."  "  In  a  the  mouth  is  more  open, 
in  a,  $.  f .  the  straitenings  of  the  concavity  of  the  mouth  between 
the  tongue  and  palate  are  gradual,  both  forward  &  nearer  the  roof." 

B^  actual  trial,  I  find  that  this  would  serve  just  as  well 
to  distinguish  (a,  se),  (aa,  aa),  or  (aa,  aeee).  It  is  therefore 
not  decisive.  The  illustrative  words  for  a  are  fall  folly,  for 
a  dJ^fate  fat. 

^  The  wordB  ti<u$y  ttaffy  demand,  are      even  (ah,  oh)  are  in  occasional  nse  bf 
prononnced  with   (aa,  a,  ah,  aah,  as,      others. 
mm)j  by  different  careM  speakers,  and 
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1685.  Cooper  seems  to  mark  the  begmning  of  a  cliange 
which  was  not  complete  till  the  next  century,  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  noticeli  by  Miege  or  even  Jones,  for  he  gives 
two  sounds  to  a  Ion?,  generally  (smb)  as  I  conjecture,  and 
occasionally  (ee).  In  this  respect  Cooper  bears  a  resemblance 
to  Hart,  wno  anticipated  the  general  pronunciation  of  at  as 
(ee)  by  a  century.     Cooper  sajB : 

*'A  formator  k  medio  lingose  ad  concavum  palati  paululibn  elevate. 
In  his  eon  possum,  pass  hy  pnetereo,  a  comptur ;  in  east  jsoeo,^  past 
pro  passed  praBteritus,  prodndtur.  Frequentissimus  auditur  hie 
sonus  apud  Anglos j  qui  semper  hoc  modo  pronimciant  a  latinum ;  ut 
in  amabam.  Sic  etiam  apud  Camhrehritannos ;  quandoqiM  apud 
OaUos;  ut  in  ammaiy  demands j  mh  autem  aut  nimquam  apud 
Germanos,  Hunc  sonum  correptum  &  productum  semper  scribimuB 
per  a;  at  huic  chaiacteri  pneterea  adhibeutur  aonus  imus  &  alter : 
prior,  qui  pro  vocali  ejus  longa  habetur  ut  in  eane,  definitur  sect, 
sequenti ;  posterior  ut  m  was  sect,  septimft  sub  o  gutturalem." 

He  here  implies  that  cane  although  considered  the  long 
of  can  is  not  so.  He  also  for  the  first  time  makes  teas  =: 
(wAz),  whereas  Wilkins  wrote  «az  =  (usez)  meaning  (wsez). 
These  are  both  anticipations.  He  implies  that  though  short 
(sb)  was  common,  long  (sdgb)  was  uncommon,  and  identifies 
the  sound  with  that  of  me  Welsh  a,  which  he  must  have  taken 
as  (8B8b).  He  allows  that  it  "sometimes"  is  in  use  in  French, 
in  which  language  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  called  a  generally 
(aa).     The  two  examples  animal,  demande  are  insufficient  to 

S>e  assistance.  He  says  that  it  never  occurs  among  the 
ermans.  The  present  German  sound  in  great  part  of  Ger- 
many is  (oa,  a),  and  in  Austria  it  becomes  (oah,  a)  or  perhaps 
(a A,  a).  But  throughout  North  Germany  the  sounds  (aa,  a) 
are  constantly  heard  from  the  more  educated  and  refined 
speakers,  and  though  Schmeller  distinguishes  the  Italian  from 
the  common  German  a,  neither  Rapp  nor  Lepsius  notice  the 
difference.*  Yet  in  the  xvn  th  century  the  general  impression 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  French  and  Germans  said  (i^A). 
Was  this  really  the  case  P  I  think  not.^    I  woidd  rather  trace 

^  Hisprint  foTJaeio  ?  by  the  researches  of  Serffarth,  lisoov, 
*  SekmelieTy  Die  Mrmdarten  Bay ena,  etc.,  that  lon^  a  in  Greek  had  the 
Miixichen  1821,  Nos.  62.  66.  £appf  BOimd  of  Itahan  a  in  amare,  that  is, 
Phjsiologie  der  Sprache,  passim.  X^  (aa).  And  then  he  imMediatelj  said, 
9tu$,  Standard  Alphabet,  London  and  "the  lon^  a  should  always  be  pro- 
Berlin,  1863,  espedaUy  p.  50,  where  noonced  like  the  English  ocr  or  aM,  as 
tiie  Rnglish  sounds  are  taken  into  con-  in  eawlj  maul,  ^'U  ^^^  ^.  ^^' 
eideration.  (Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Institution, 
>  Mr.  Blackie,  the  Professor  of  Greek  vol.  t.  p.  149.)  Here  then  we  have  a 
in  tike  University  of  Edinburgh,  when  recent  example  of  a  lecturer  upon  pro- 
leeiaiing  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  nunciation,  confusing  the  two  sounds(aa, 
before  we  Boyal  Institution,  3rd  May,  aa).  We  must  not  expect  our  ancestors 
1S67|  said  that  it  had  been  established  to  nave  been  much  more  particular. 
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it  to  the  loss  of  the  pure  (aa,  a)  in  refined  English,  and  its 
separation  into  (aa)  on  the  one  hand,  and  (seed,  se)  on  the 
other.  To  those  accustomed  to  say  (aecB,  aa)  the  intermediates 
(aa,  aa)  would  both  be  referred  to  (aa)  rather  than  (aeae). 

The  opinion  that  a  long  had  become  (aeee)  seems  to  derive 
additional  force  from  the  fact,  first  mentioned  by  Cooper, 
that  a  long  had  in  many  words  become  (ee).     He  says — 

**  E  formator  k  lingua  magis  eleyata  et  expanse  quam  in  a 
propriiis  ad  extremitatem,  unde  concayum  palati  minus  rcdditur  & 
sonus  magis  6tcutus ;  ut  in  ken  video.  Sic  apud  Qermanos  menschen 
liomines.  Apud  GaUos  raib  at  in  exc^s^  protiste,  aessianj  &  Benjamin 
obsolete.  Hunc  sonum  correptum  Angli  semper  exprimunt  per  e 
brevem ;  &  e  brevem  nunquam  aliter  pronunciant  nisi  ante  r,  ubi 
propter  tremulam  ipsius  motionem,  &  yocalis  subtilitatem  subita  cor- 
reptione  comitatam,  vix  aliter  efferri  potest  quam  ur ;  ideo  per  in 
pertain  pertinco,  &  pur  in  purpose  propositimi  ejusdem  sunt  yaloris. 
Vera  hujusce  soni  productio  scribitur  per  a,  9.U\ue  a  longom  false 
denominatur ;  ut  it  eane  canna,  wane  deflecto ;  &  ante  ge  ut  age 
setas ;  in  cseteris  autem  yocabulis,  (nifallor)  omnibus  ubi  e  quiescens 
ad  finem  syllabae  post  a,  adjicitur ;  u  gutturalis  . . .  inseritur  post  a  ; 
ut  in  name  nomen,  quasi  scriberetur  na-um  dissyUabum."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  this  sound  is  usually  written  ai  or  atfy  sometimes 
eg  and  rarely  ea. 

Here  we  have  two  curious  facts,  first  the  clear  recognition 
of  an  (ee)  sound  of  long  a,  and  secondly  the  insertion  of  (e) 
after  (be)  in  all  but  a  certain  class  of  words.  Thus  cane, 
name  =z{kEEii,  nEEom).  The  peculiarity  here  is,  that  so  far 
from  inserting  (o)  in  modem  times,  the  tendency  is  to  palat- 
ize  the  sound  still  more  by  inserting  (i)  tnus  (ne^m). 
Cooper  returns  to  this  point  again,  saying — 

"  Post  a  in  omnibus,  nisi  in  eane  canna,  u?ane  deflecto,  stranger 
adyena,  strange  alienus,  manger  prsesepe,  mangy  scabiosus,  &  ante 
ge;  ut  age  setas;  inseritur  u  gutturalis,  quse  nihil  aliud  est  qu^ 
continuatio  nudi  murmuris  postquam  a  formatur,  nam  propter  exili- 
tatem,  ni  accuratitis  attenditur  ;  ad  proximam  consonantem,  sine 
interveniente  u  non-facile  transibit  lingua.  DifTerentia  auribus,  quae 
sonos  distinguere  possunt,  manifest^  apparebit  in  exemplis  sequent! 
ordine  dispositis. 

a  breyis.  a  longa.  a  exilis. 

Bbt  yectis  Bdrge  nayicula  Bare  nudus 

hhh  eflutio  hldist  flatus  llaxmi  diyulgo 

eop  pileum  carking  anxietas  cape  capa 

car  carrus  carp  carpo  care  cura 

cat  catus  cast  j  actus  case  theca 

dash  allido  dart  jaculum  date  dactylus 

Jlash  Mguro  flasket  corbis  genus  Jlake  flocculus 

gash  caesura  gasp  oscito  gate  janua 
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a  breyis  a  longa  a  exilis 

ffrand  grandis  (frsLnt  concedo  grange  villa 

IsMd  terra  hnch  solvo  lane  viculus 

m^h  farrago  mo^k  larra  maeon  lapidarius 

poi  aptus  pdih  semita  pate  caput 

te^r  pix  fluida  tfxrt  scriblita  tares  lolia 

Si  quid  amplius  ad  banc  veritatem  confirmandam  yelles,  accipe 
exempla  sequentia;  in  quibus  ai  leniter  pronunciata  sonum  babet 
a  pujSB ;  ut  in  cane^  a  verb  post  se  admittit  u  gutturalcm  ut, 
Bain  balneum  Hail  grando  Maid  virgo 

lane  venenum  hale  trabo  made  factus 

main  magnus  lay'n  jacui  pain  dolor 

mane  juba  lane  viculus  pane  quadra 

plain  manifestus        epaid  castratus  tail  cauda 

plane  Isevigo  epade  ligo  tale  fabala." 

Here  I  interpret  a  brevis  =  (se),  a  loDga  =  (aeae),  a  exilis 
=  (ee),  thus  (baer,  baeaerdzh,  bEEr),  and  in  the  last  list  I  read 
(bEEn  bEEan,  msEn  mEEdn,  plEsn  plEEan)  or  (b£En  b£E'n),etc. 

1688.  2dj£6£  says :  Dans  la  langue  Anglaise  cette  voyelle  A 
s'appelle  et  se  prononce  ai,  Lors  qu'elle  est  jointe  avec  d'autres 
Lettres,  elle  retient  ce  m^me  Son  dais  la  plupart  des  Mots ;  mais  il 
se  prononce  tantot  long,  tantot  bref.  •  Ua  se  prononce  en  ai  long 
generalcment  lorsqu'il  est  suivi  immediatement  d'une  consonne,  et 
d'une  e  final.     Exemple^/or^,  tare,  care,  grace,  fabUy  qui  se  pronon- 

cent  ainsi,  faire,  taire,  caire,  graice,  faille D'ailleurs,  a  se 

pronounce  en  ai  bref  ou  en  e  ouvert,  lorsqu'il  se  trouve  entre  deux 
Consonnes,  au  nulieu  des  MonosyUabes ;  comme  hat,  cap,  mad,  Mais 
il  approcbe  du  Son  de  notre  a,  si  la  fin  des  I^oms  en  al,  ar,  &  ard 
qui  ont  plus  d'une  syllabe.  Exemple  general,  special,  animal. 
Grammar,  altar,  singular,  particular ;  mustard,  custard,  lastard, 
vizard,  &  autres  semblables.    Excepts  regard,  qui  se  prononce  re- 

gaird  ;  award  &  reward  oii  il  sonne  comme  en  Fran96ds Dans 

le  mot  de  Jane  Ya  se  prononce  on  e  masculin,  Dgine^ 

To  understand  this  we  miLst  remember  that  English  hat, 
cap,  mad  were  never,  and  are  not  now,  called  (HEt,  ksp,  msd) 
but  that  Frenchmen,  and  even  Germans,  do  not  distinguish 
them  from  these  soimds.  Indeed  the  true  soimds  (HSDt,  keep, 
maed)  only  differ  from  the  former  by  the  widening  of  the 
pharyngal  aperture.  My  own  pronunciation  of  (ae)  nas  been 
constantly  misunderstood,  and  considered  as  (e)  or  (e).  As 
to  the  long  sound  (sdsd)  it  is  now  so  little  known  in  the  East 
of  England  and  on  the  continent,  that  it  would  be  invariably 
taken  for  (ee)  or  (ee).  When  then  Mi^ge  distinguishes 
Jane  =  Dg^ne  (Dzh^^n)  from  grace  =  graice  (grees,  grEEs), 
we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that,  since  in  modem  English  (grEEs) 
is  as  difficult  to  English  organs  as  (graasDs)  would  be  to 
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Frencli  organs,  the  words  containing  a  to  which  he  assigns  ai 
long  and  &ort,  were  really  pronounced  with  (esed,  ae). 

As  to  those  words  in  which  he  considered  the  a  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  French,  we  know  they  had  the  sound  (aa)  and 
not  (aa)  and  we  also  know  that  at  present  most  Frenchmen 
pronounce  our  (aa)  as  (aa)  or  {aa\  neglecting  the  labial 
effect.  The  exception  regard,  was  probably  (re^raeeBrd'),  with 
the  palatial  (g)  which  is  still  so  prevalent  in  this  word,  and 
whicn  may  have  caused  the  pure  sound  of  (edSd)  to  be  pre- 
served. Whether  the  sound  of  (aa)  occurrcd  in  mmtard, 
cmtard,  etc.,  we  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate,  this  notice  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact. 

1701.  Jones's  book  is  so  curiously  arranged  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  sound  of  a  long  from  it  except  by  in- 
ference. It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  ai  was  sounded  (ee) 
or  (ee),  probably  the  former.  When  Jones  therefore  gives 
a  list  01  words  in  which  ai  has  the  sound  of  a,  but  may  be 
soimded  as  ai,  he  certainly  distinguishes  the  two  sounds. 
That  is  although  in  some  words  ai  was  bv  some  people 
sounded  as  a,  this  was  not  universal  or  considered  best,  even 
in  those  words.  They  are  Abigail,  aid,  bargain,  captain, 
certain^  chair,  complaisant,  fair,  glair,  hair,  laid,  maid,  pain, 
pair,  plaister,  stairs,  etc.,  (32  examples  are  given)  of  which 
plaister  is  now  generally  pronounced  (plaas'ti).  Then  he 
adds  this  note : 

^'  The  capacity  of  being  sounded  ai  distuigiiishes  them  from  such 
as  are  written  with  an  <i ;  because  these  cannot  be  sounded  at,  as  are, 
chare,  fare,  glare,  hare,  lade,  made,  pane,  pare,  stares,  etc." 

Again,  the  question,  "  when  is  the  sound  of  ai  written  a  P* 
is  not  a^ed,  and  the  answer  to  the  question,  '^  when  is  the 
sound  of  e  written  a  ?"  is  only  answered  by  the  cases  of  im- 
accented  -ar  as  altar,  beggar^  emissarg,  bastard,  etc.  As  then 
Jones  could  not  have  said  (ee)  or  (aa),  I  conclude  that  he  said 
(sdgb),  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  Jones  only  recog- 
nizes two  sounds  of  a  as  in  an,  as,  at,  and  as  in  all,  ball,  so 
that  his  sound  of  a  long,  when  evidently  not  (aa),  should  be 
the  long  sound  of  his  a  in  a^  which  was  certainly  (8b). 
From  all  these  considerations  I  conclude  that 

a  short  was  (sb)  very  early  in  the  xvii  th  century,  and 
that  it  has  retained  that  sound  to  this  day,  except  in  the 
provinces,  and  also  that  a  long  was  generally  (sesD)  from 
at  least  the  middle  of  the  xvn  th  century  to  its  close, 
although  about  the  close  it  began  to  degenerate  into  (ee) 
in  many  words.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  soimd 
of  (aa)  may  have  remamed  imrecognized  before  r  when 
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not  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  even  in  several  of  those 

wordsi  as  bath,  ask^  grant,  etc.,  because  it  may  still  be  so 

heard  in  the  xixth  century. 

Bhvmes  at  the  latter  end  of  the  xvi  th  and  during  the 

XVII  th  centuries  are  not  of  much  use  in  determining  sound, 

unless  thev  are  frequent  usual  normal  rhymes.     Thus  from 

Shakspere  s  rhymes  in — 

Vmus  and  Adonis  v.  47,  broken  open,  134  voice  juice,  419  young 
strong,  592  neck  back,  773  nurse  worse;  and  m  Luerece  v.  13 
beauties  duties,  62  fight  white,  72  field  killed,  78  tongue  wrong, 
113  hither  weather,  303  ward  regard  heard,  408  blue  knew,  554 
dally  folly,  Swmet  20  created  defeated;  Lover's  Cotnplaint  302 
matter  water ;  Passionate  Pilgrim  308  talk  halt, 

nothing  could  be  inferred.  But  when  on  looking  through 
the  whole  of  his  poems  (exclusive  of  his  plays)  1  find  only 
the  following  examples  of  long  a  rhyming  to  ai,  Venus  v.  271 
mane  again,  529  gait  lato,  Lucrece  v.  6,  waist  chaste,  Sonnet 
128  state  gait,  of  which  gait  and  waist  are  only  modem  forms 
for  gate  tcaste,^  so  that  there  i^  only  one  real  example  left 
(mane  again),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Shakspere  pro- 
nounced the  sounds  dififerently,  that  is,  as  I  believe  (aa,  ai). 
When  in  the  xvuth  century,  a  long  and  ai  altered,  as  I 
think,  to  (aesB,  sei)  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  ai 
became  (eei)  or  (ee),  we  may  well  expect  to  find  these  rhymes 
more  abundant.     In  Milton's  rhymed  poems  I  find  only — 

Lyeidas  care  hair,  raise  blaze  praize,  L^ Allegro  maid  shade,  fail 
ale,  cares  airs,  77  penseroso  cares  airs,  state  gait,  fail  pale,  Arcades 
blaze,  praise,  Sonnets  8  spare  air  bare,  15  praise  amaze  raise  displays, 
19  state  wait,  20  air  spare.  Nativity y  near  the  end,  pale  jail,  Fair 
Infant  air  care,  Solemn  Music  made  sway'd,  Anno  JEtatis  xix  (1627) 
aid  made,  Psalm  2  made  sway'd,  4  spare  prayer,  80  declare  prayer, 
laid  made,  83  said  invade,  strays  blaze,  88  prayer  are. 

These  cannot  be  considered  numerous  in  such  a  large  col- 
lection of  verses.  But  Milton's  contemporary  Waller  has, 
in  some  130  pages  of  his  works  which  1  have  examined,  21 

*  In  Merry  Wives,  act  i.,  sc  8, 1.  41  dyl,"  and  Palsgrave  "fr«»<  a  middle;** 

(Globe  edn.)  according  to  the  old  ouarto  the  word  is  not  in  Levins  in  this  sense. 

of  1619,  supposed  to  be  the  first  sketch,  In  the  same  4to.  of  1630,  act  1,  sc.  4, 

we  have  the  following  orthography  of  1.  31  (Olobe  edn.)  and  act  3,  sc.  3, 1.  68, 

tcMt :  *' jPo/.  WeU  mj  honest  lads,  He  we  have  first  '*  I  should  remember  him, 

teU  yon  what  I  am  about.    Fit.  Two  do's  hee  not  hold  vp  his  head  (as  it 

yards  and  more.    Fal.  No  gibes  now  wereF)  and  strut  in  his  gaUf**  and 

PisioU  ;  indeed  I  am  two  yturds  in  the  seconmy  **  the  firme  fixture  of  thy  foote, 

wU,  but  now  I  am  about  no  wuU :  would  give  an  exceUent  motion  to  thy 

hdeAj,  I  am  about  thrift  you  rogues  pate  in  a  semidrcled  farthingale."  I  do 

j€n»      In  the  quarto  of  1630  the  two  not  find  the  word  in  this   sense  in 

words  are  tcattf  uxuU.    The  Promp-  Promptorium,  Palsgrave,  or  Levins, 
toiium  has  *^wasU  of  a  mannyi  myd- 
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cases  of  a  similar  kind.  Dryden  has  27  instances  in  his 
Fable  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  alone,  which  belonged  to  the 
close  of  the  xviith  century. 

Now  (8B8b)  and  (ee)  are  not  very  unlike,  and  before  (i)  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  as  carey  air  (kseaw,  eej), 
especially  if  the  (ee)  be  deepened  into  (be)  as  is  sometimes 
done.^  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  poets  to  whom, 
as  Byron  confesses 

"  sometimefl 
Monarchfl  are  less  imperious  than  rhymes," 

should  take  the  liberty  of  considering  these  sounds  as 
identical.  If  they  had  been  (aeaB,  aBaei)  they  would  have 
passed  for  rhymes,  just  as  few  of  those  who  now  insert 
an  (i)  after  (ee)  as  in  (werit,  str^rit)  wait^  straight,  are  even 
aware  of  the  fact,  much  less  would  feel  that  the  rhyme 
were  injured,  if  others  said  (st^^t,  g^^^t)  or  even  (steet,  greet) 
for  state,  great.  The  German  habit  of  rhyming  (ob,  e)  and 
(y,  i)  although  justified  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  unlettered, 
is  yet  admitted  by  the  best  poets.  In  this  case  the  vowels 
difier  by  the  important  distinction  of  labialisation,  whereas 
(ee,  aeae)  as  they  may  have  been  soimded,  differ  only  by  the 
effect  of  widening,  which  is  constantly  disregarded. 

A  —  xviii  TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  talks  of  the  "short 
and  long  soimd  common  to  all  the  vowels  in  rat  &  rate" 
This  ought  to  mean  that  these  words  were  (raet,  rsBset),  but 
with  a  person  so  destitute  of  real  phonetic  feeling,  (raet,  reet) 
might  have  been  thought  to  have  a  "  common  sound."  His 
expression  also  might  not  have  meant  that  the  long  soimd 
and  the  short  sound  were  the  same.  The  following  passage 
is  noteworthy. 

"  Take  special  notice  that  the  Dipthong  at  and  the  Vowel  a  are 
very  apt  to  be  mistaken,"  i,e,,  confused  one  for  the  other,  "  the 
[iOndoners,  affecting  (as  they  think)  a  finer  pronunciation,  would 
Utiite  lose  the  sound  of  the  proper  diphthong  at,  as  too  broad  and 
clownish  for  their  fine  smooth  Tongues ;  but  the  honest  Countryman, 
not  to  say  our  Universities  will  (by  no  means)  part  with  authentick 
Custom,  time  out  of  mind,  according  to  its  natural  sound ;  however, 
t<J  reconcile  this  difference,  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  close  to  the 

^  The  story  that   Kin?  James  I.,  ye  sail  hae,"  and  united  the  bishoprics, 

wbihin?  to  bestow    the   Dishopric    of  although  it  labours  under  the  historical 

I'Uher  Bath  or  Wells  on  a  west  country  difficulty  of  uniting  the  sees  500  years 

divine,  asked  him  which  he  would  haye,  after  their  union,  scnres  to  shew  the 

[iiicl  on  being  told  Bath  (Bs&aeth^,  re-  near  coincidence  of  the  sounds. 
]i\iiA  **Baith  (beeth)  say  ye,  then  baith 
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orthography,  which  that  you  may  the  better  do ;  always  remember 
that  the  single  a  mnst  end  no  English  word ;  but  if  thii/  wiU  speak 
Jht0j  yet  be  sure  that  you  write  true,  by  adding  y,  not  da  but  day. 
Observe  that  tho'  many  times  this  Diphthong  at  is  parted  in  proper 
names,  as  «7tf-ir,  La-ishy  Sepharva-im  &c.  yet  f  is  usually  swallowed 
up,  in  the  sound  of  the  forgoing  a,  especially  when  the  word  ends 
in  aA  as  Benai-ah^  Serai-ah  &c.  the  t  is  not  sounded." 

This  feeble  attempt  to  keep  long  a  and  ai  apart  seems  to 
be  dictated  by  theoretical  grounds.  He  had  previously  said 
there  were  16  sounds :  "  five  short  and  five  long  sounds  be- 
longing to  the  vowels,  besides  five  such  proper  diphthongs  as 
make  five  other  distinct  sounds,  differing  from  the  foregoing 
ten  sounds."  And  he  assigns  as  his  first  reason  for  admitting 
none  other  but  at,  aw,  oi,  oo,  and  ot^  to  be  proper  diphthongs, 
that  "none  but  these  five  have  such  a  plain  distinct  sound, 
different  from  the  five  vowels."  Hence  it  was  important 
for  him  to  distinguish  long  a  and  at,  though  in  pronunciation, 
the  utmost  difference  which  I  can  suppose  him,  with  his 
palatal  tendencies,  to  have  made,  is  to  have  called  long  a  (ee) 
and  ai  (eei).  The  first  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  his 
identifying  his  long  a  with  the  vowel  in  there,  were,  where, 
which  was  certainly  (ee). 

1710.  Dyche  distinctly  says  ai,  ^ry  =  a  in  care,  and  as 
Cooper  in  1685  had  given  the  pairs  sell  sail,  sent  saint,  tell 
tail,  tent  taint,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time 
the  change  of  the  sound  of  long  a  from  (aa)  to  (ee)  was  fully 
established,  notwithstanding  that  Jones  only  nine  years  be- 
fore would  not  allow  that  long  a  was  pronounced  as  ai.  At 
the  same  date  as  Dyche,  the  anonymous  instructor  of  the 
Palatines  writes  the  words  /  make,  I  have,  care  in  German 
letters  ei  mdhk,  ei  hdhf,  kdhr  which  should  mean  (ai  mEEk, 
91  HEEf,  kEEr),  but  would  have  been  written  even  if  the  real 
sound  had  been  (aese).  Here  hate  is  made  to  have  long  a, 
as  it  used  to  have ;  it  is  now  (hsdv)  and  the  pronunciation, 
(Heev),  indicated  by  the  German  letters  is  very  doubtful. 

1766.  Buchanan  always  uses  ai  to  represent  the  long 
sound  of  a. 

1768.  Franklin  simply  gives  men,  lend,  name,  lane  as 
examples  of  the  same  soimd,  and  this  is  nearly  the  modem 
practise. 

This  change  of  (a)  into  (e)  has  also  occurred  in  French. 
Chevallet^  says :  "  Le  changement  de  a  en  ^  est  frequent  dans 
le  langage  du  peuple  de  Paris :  .  .  .  .  des  le  conmiencement 

'  Origine  et  formatioii  de  la  langue  Fran9ai8e.  Paris,  1853-7,  vol.  L,  part 
3,  p.  69. 
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da  XV*  sidcle  Q^offiroi  Tory  observe  ohez  lee  dames  de  Paris 
la  tendance  que  je  viens  de  signaler.  .  .  .  ^Les  dames  de 
Paris  au  lieu  de  a  prononcent  e  bien  souvent,  <]^aant  elles 
disent:  'Mon  mery  est  &  la  porte  de  Peris  ou  il  se  faict 
peier*  .  .  .  telle  maniere  de  parler  vient  d'accoustement  de 
jeunesse ;'  Geoffix)i  Tory,  Ohampfleury,  fo.  xxxiii,  P."  The 
same  writer  quotes  (vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  65)  from  various  imitators 
of  popular  pronunciation,  eri^re,  tramontane,  terrir,  douainier, 
errnes,  ou^te,  plaine,  cl^rinette,  ^paimeul,  for  arrifire,  tramon- 
tane, tarir,  douanier,  arrhes,  ouate,  plane,  clarinette,  ^pagneul. 

1780.  Sheridan  seems  altogether  to  ignore  the  sound  of 
(aa)  in  English,  allowing  only  (seee)  to  the  English  a  in  /ar, 
bary  psalm,  balm.  Being  an  Irishman  who  had  devoted  his 
attention  for  years  to  English  pronunciation,  while  his  fre- 
quent residences  in  Ireland  kept  his  ear  alive  to  the  Irish 
pronunciations  of  English  then  current  in  educated  society, 
his  remarks  upon  Irish  pronimciation  are  of  considerable 
importance.  They  serve  to  shew  generally  that  the  Irish 
peculiarities  arose  partly  from  the  persistence  of  xvii  th  cen- 
tury pronunciations,  and  partly  from  an  endeavour  to  correct 
that  pronunciation  by  the  then  current  English  usage,  which, 
learned  rather  by  rule  than  custom,  was  carried  to  an  excess. 
There  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  notice  this  as  we  proceed* 
With  respect  to  a,  long  a  is  frequently  (absb)  in  Irisn  where 
it  is  (ee)  in  English,  and  sometunes  (seas)  in  Irish  against 
(8b)  in  English.  He  instances  patron,  matron,  rather, 
which  in  England  were  (pee'tron,  mee'tron,  reedh'j)  and  in 
Ireland  (paet'ran,  msBt'ren,  raeaadhu).  These  were  evidently 
the  older,  xvii  th  century  sounds,  which  have  arain  become 
current  in  England,  where  even  the  older  (raa'dhj)  is  com- 
mon. The  pronunciation  (raDdhu),  may  be  heard  from 
Americans,  among  whom  there  is  also  a  great  tendency  to- 
wards the  pronunciation  of  the  earlier  setders,  1628.  Thus 
the  true  sound  (naert)  may  be  heard  in  America,  which  is 
very  rare  in  England. 

As  a  general  rule  the  words  in  -aim,  which  Sheridan  pro- 
noimced  (-aDeem),  were  according  to  him,  called  (-AAm)  in 
Ireland,  as  (bAAm,  sAAm,  kwAAm,  kAAm,  kAAf )  for  balm, 
psalm,  qtmlm,  calm,  calf,  and  this  was  a  distinct  xvn  th  cen- 
tury sound.  In  the  following  words,  which  he  cites,  there 
is  sometimes  an  **  overcorrection'^  of  the  kind  above  alluded 
to  :  gape,  gather,  catch,  quash,  clamour,  wrath,  tcroth,  farewell, 
squadron,  were  then  pronoimced  in  England  (gseeep,  geBdh'or, 
kfetsh,  kw8Bsh,  klaem-or,  rAAth,  rAth,  faDr'wel,  skwAd'ran) 
and  in  Ireland   (geep,  gedh'ar,   kEtsh,  kwAsh,  klseae'mar. 
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Tseeeih,  reeth^  feerwel,  skwaeee'drdn).  The  received  usage  of 
the  XIX  th  century  varies  between  the  two^  and  may  be  ^en 
as  {geep,  gsedh*!,  ksetsh^  kwAsh^  klsem'i,  raath^  rAAth^  feei'- 
wel",  skfTAd-ron.) 

The  recognized  pronunciation  in  the  xviu  th  century  seems 
then  to  have  been,  short  a  =  (se)  in  all  cases^  lon^  a 

Senerally  =  (ee),  the  exact  quaKty  (ee,  ee,  eb)  bemg 
oubtfiily  and  in  those  cases  in  wnich  (aa)  is  now  fre- 
quently heard,  as  in  dart,  father,  etc.,  long  a  was  =  (seas), 
as  it  always  was  in  the  xvii  th  century. 

E,  EE,  EA  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

1530.  Paubgravb  says:  "J?  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  thre 
dyverae  sowndes,  for  somtyme  they  sownde  hym  lyke  as  we  do  in 
our  tonge  in  these  words,  a  beere,  a  heest  a  peers,  a  heme  and  suche 
lyke  ....  The  sowndyng  of  e,  whiche  is  most  generally  kepte  with 
them,  is  suche  as  we  gyre  to  «  in  our  tong  in  these  wordes  aboue 
rehersed,  that  is  to  say,  lyke  as  the  ItaHanes  sounde  e,  or  they  with 
V8  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge  aright :  so  that  e  in  frenche  hath 
neuer  suche  a  sownde  as  we  vse  to  gyue  hym  in  these  wordes,  a  bee 
suche  as  maketh  bonny,  a  beere  to  lay  a  deed  corps  on,  a  peere  a 
make  or  felowe,  and  as  we  sounds  dyuers  of  our  pronownes  endynge 
in  «,  as  we,  me,  the,  he,  she,  and  suche  lyke,  for  suche  a  kyude  of 
soundynge  both  in  frenche  and  latine,  is  allmoste  the  ryght  pronun- 
ciation of  t,  as  shaU  here  after  appere." 

Here  are  laid  down  two  sounds  of  English  e  long,  as  (ee) 
in  bear,  beast, pear,  bean,  and  as  (ii)  in  bee,  bier,  peer;  we,  nie, 
thee,  he,  she,  but  the  spelling  of  the  two  sets  of  words  is  not 
distinguished.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  xrv  th  century  all 
these  words  were  pronounced  with  (ee)  and  that  they  were 
spelled  indifferently  with  e  or  ee,  sometimes  with  ie,  and  rarelv, 
if  ever,  with  ea.  In  Palsgrave's  text  ea  is  very  rare,  but  m 
his  vocabularies  he  uses  it  freely.  The  following  words  taken 
from  his  vocabulary  of  substantives  will  illustrate  his  con- 
fused use  of  e,  ee,  ea.  To  shew  a  fiirther  advanced  state  of 
spelling  I  add  Levins's  orthography  1570  of  the  same  words 
preceded  by  two  dots,  after  Palsgrave's  explanations. 

^*Bee  a  flye  ..  bee,  heche  tree  ..  bech,  heed  of  stone  or  wode ..  bead, 
beane  come  ..  beane,  befe  meate  ..  beefe,  beaky n  fev  au  guet ..  beacon, 
beame  of  an  house  ..  beame,  beare  a  he  beest ..  beare,  beere  for  deed 
men  ..  beare,  beest ..  beast,  beatyng  ..  beate,  dede  acte  ..  deede,  deed 
body ..  dead,  deane  of  a  church,  defnesse  lacke  of  heryng ..  deafe, 
demyng  judgying ..  deeme,  derenesse  chiert^  ..  deare,  derlyng  a  man 
m^non  ..  darling,  eare  of  a  man  or  beeste  ..  eare,  ease  rest  ..ease, 
easter  a  hye  feest ..  easter  feast,  feanyng  faincte ..  fain,  feate  of  arms 
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..  feate,  fedyng  place  ..  feede,  felyng  ..  feele,  fearyng .,  fear,  fesant 
coke  faisant ..  fesant,  feeit  ..  feast,  f ether  plume .,  fetber,  g&re  cloth- 
ing ..  geare,  geet  a  blake  stone,  heed  pate  or  nob  ..  bead,  hepe  of 
money ..  beape,  heale  of  body..beale,  heele  of  tbe  fote ..  heele, 
helthe ..  bealtby,  heape  a  great  quantite ..  beape,  heer  of  tbe  beed 
ehettevl ..  beyry,  heree^  a  deed  body  ..  berse,  heerrgng  a  fyssbe ..  ber- 
ring,  hearyng  tbe  place  wbereby  we  bere  ovye ..  beare,  hert  of  any 
beest  eveur ..  beartie,  her  the  of  a  cbymney ..  bertb,  heate ..  beate, 
hevyn  ciel ..  beaven,  i^/ou^y..  jelouse,  kepyng  obseruation  ..  keepe, 
leehe  a  sorgion ..  lecbe,  leed  a  metall ..  leade,  leee  pasture,  leafe  of  a 
tree  ..  leafe,  lefenesse  cberete ..  liefer,  leage  two  mile  ..  league,  leaning 
to,,  leane,  leke  an  berbe  ..  leeke,  lenenesse  maigret6 ..  leane,  lepe  or 
start  savlt ..  leape,  leaue  lycence  ..  leave,  leven  for  brcdde  ..  leven, 
leaner  to  lyfte  witb ..  lever,  meale  of  meate ..  meale,  meane  of  a 
songe  moyen ,,  meane,  measwre  of  two  gallons ..  measure,  mede  drinke, 
mede  rowarde  ..  meedo,  medowe  fclde  ..  medowe,  tnekenesse  bumilit^  .. 
meeke,  nede  besoing ..  neede,  nedyll  to  sowe  witb ..  needil,  neare  of 
a  beest  roignon^  nesyng  witb  tbe  nose  eitemuement ..  sneeze,  neatee 
ledder  cordovayny  peace,. ^pcace,  pece  or  parte  of  a  tbyng..pece, 
peache  a  frute  ..  peacbe,  pecocke  a  byrde,  peake  of  a  ladycs  moumyng 
beede ..  peake,  peele  of  belles,  pele  for  an  ovyn ..  peale,  peerle  a  stone 
..  pearle,  pese  frute  poys ,,  pease,  pescoddey  queue  lady ..  qucene,  queane 
garse..queane,  realme  roiaulme,  rede  to  playe  or  pype  witb..  rede, 
reed  berryng..  redde,  reed  breest  a  byrde ..  brest,  reedmsse  rovgevr, 
redy  money ..  reddy,  rele  for  yame*..  reele,  rehener ,,  reberso,  release 
forgyvenesse,  reame  of  paper  ..  reame,  rere  banket  ralias,  rerewarde  of 
men  arriere  garde,,  rerewarde,  resonableneas .,  reasonable,  reason  .. 
reason,  season  tyme ..  season,  see  water  mer,,  sea,  secole  charbon  de 
terre,  sede  of  herbes ..  seede,  sege  before  a  castell ..  sogc,  sekenesse 
maladie ..  sicknessc,  seeke,  sekyng  or  serchyng ..  seekc,  seals  a  fyssbe .. 
seale,  seame  of  sowyng ..  seame,  seme  for  to  frye  witb  seyn  de  povrceau 
[saindoux],  semelynesse  ..  semely,  see  breatne  a  fyssbe,  sertche  enquyre 
..  searebe,  seats  a  place  ..  seate,  teching  leming ..  teacbe,  tediousnesse  „ 
tedious,  teele  a  byrde  plignon.,  teale,  tele  a  byrde  plinget  ..tealey 
ieme  of  a  plougb  or  oxen ..  teame,  teere  of  wepyng..  teare,  tete, 
pappe  or  dugge,  a  womans  brest..  teate,  tethe  dens ..  teetbe,  veele 
flessbe  ..  vealc,  wede  clothyng  ..  weedc,  weke  for  candels  ..  weak, 
weykenesse  flebesse  ..  wayk,  weke  a  senygbt  ..  weeke,  weUhe  ,,  weltb, 
tp^yng  pleur..  weepe,  were  to  take  fyssbe,  werynesse  or  grefe .. 
wearie,  wesant  tbe  pype  ..  weysand,  wesyll  a  beest ..  wesyll,  wevyng 
frame  ..  weave,  whele  of  a  carte  ..  wbeele,  whete  come ..  wbeate,  yere 
xii  monetbes ..  yeare,  yest  or  barme  for  ale,  zele  love  or  fi^nshyp .. 
zeele,  Zealande  a  countrcy. 

This  long  list  will  shew  that  in  Palsgrave's  time  no  definite 
rule  had  been  laid  down  for  the  spelling  of  these  words,  and  hence 
the  reader  could  not  discriminate  the  sounds.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  xvi  th  century  that  anything  like  a  rule 
appeared,  and  then  ee  was  used  for  (ii),  and  ea  for  (ee).  But 
Levins  shews  that  the  rule  was  by  no  means  consistently 
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applied  so  early  as  1570.  And  even  at  a  later  period  ea  was 
orten  used  for  (e)  the  short  vowel,  and  simple  e  often  repre- 
sented (ee)  and  sometimes  perhaps,  but  not  often,  (ii).  We 
often  find  hee,  niee  written  like  thee  to  give  the  full  sound  of 
(ii)  and  prevent  the  pronunciation  (ee),  which  was  given  to 
tlie.  The  introduction  of  the  difference  ee^  ea  was  therefore 
a  phonetic  device,  intended  to  assist  the  reader.  Great  diffi- 
culty again  arose  as  many  words  in  ea  came  to  be  pronounced 
(ii)  without  any  chsmge  being  made  in  the  spelling,  and  we 
find  orthoepists  obliged  to  give  long  lists  of  words  with  ea  as 
(ee),  as  (e)  and  as  (ii).  If  it  had  only  been  recognized  that 
ea  was  a  modem  innovation,  introduced  with  a  phonetic 
purpose,*  writers  and  printers  might  not  have  hesitated  to 
replace  ea  by  ^,  ee  in  the  two  last  cases.  It  is  now  perhaps 
too  late  to  vfvitQfeesty  beesty  reepy  beenty  etc.,  but  there  is  no 
reason  but  habit  against  this  spelling,  and  abundance  of 
historical  authority  in  its  favour. 

Palsgrave  in  saying  that  e  was  sounded  as  in  Italian,  takes 
no  notice  either  in  French  or  Italian  of  the  double  sound 
(Cy  e)  into  which  (e)  splits,  although  Meigret,  1550,  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  two  distinct  vowel  signs  for  the  two  sounds. 
In  modern  English  we  distinguish  a»7,  atr,  =  (eel,  eei),  but 
in  some  parts  in  the  north  of  England  I  find  this  distinction 
unknown,  and  (ee)  alone  pronounced.  Hence  I  suspect  that 
the  older  English  sounds  were  (ee,  e).  The  short  sound  (e) 
has  remained,  apparently  unchanged,  from  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish times  to  the  present  day. 

1547.  Salesbury  gives  the  two  sounds  (ee,  ii)  and  also 
notices  the  mute  or  tmpronounced  e.  He  scarcely  ever  uses 
ee  or  ea.  As  examples  of  (ee,  e)  he  gives  in  his  Welsh  pro- 
nunciation A  were,  wreke,  breke,  wreste  =  a  weir,  wreak, 
break,  wrest,  and  calls  attention  to  the  difference  of  meaning 
in  bere,  pere,  hele,  mele  according  as  they  are  pronounced 
with  (ii)  =  bier,  peer,  heel,  meel  (to  meddle  ?),  or  with  (ee) 
=i:bear,  pear,  heal,  meal.  Omitting  mute  e  and  ea,  the  fol- 
lowing are  all  the  words  containing  e,  of  which  he  gives 
the  sounds ;  the  old  spelling  is  in  small  capitals,  and  the 
Welsh  transcription  in  italics  : — 

Brede  bred  (bred)  panis,  laddre  lad-dr  (lad'er),  ettermore  efer- 
mwor  (evermoor)  in  aetemum,  thojtdre  thwndr  (thund'er),  wondre 
umdr  (und'er  =  wund'er),  chese  tsis  (tshiiz)  caseus,  yrendes  frinds 

^  This  was  so  little  suspected  that  ciato/'  and  when  he  says  it  was  then 

we  find  Wallis  imagining  that  ea  was  **nunc  dienun"  pronounced  (ee)  he  adds 

properly  pronounced  as  (eea)  or  (ee*)  "sono  ipsius  a  penitus  suppresso/*  as  if 

*'per  ^  masculinum,  adjuncto  etiam  si  it  eyer  had  been  sounded  since  the  xnith 

libet  exilis  d  sono  raptissimo  pronun-  century,  except  in  provincial  dialects. 
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(Mindz)  amid,  tbsbs  iriyi  (trii'iz)  arbores,  suffbe  iwfffre  (saf'er) 
siiiere,  gelding  gelding  ^geld-iq),  Gylbebt  Gilbert  (Gil'bert),  gtngeb 
Uini9%r  (dzhin-dzher)  zinziber,  beggynoe  begging  (beg'iq),  bgge  eg 
(eg)  ovnin,  Jbsu  tsieeuw  (Dzheczyy),  quene  kwin  (kwiin)  regina, 
BENT  rent  (rent),  tbesube  treeuwr  (trez*yyr)  theBaurus,  velxtet  velfet 
(vel'vet)  holoaericum,  tebtue  vertuw  (ver-tyy),  the  dde  (the),  to- 
gether with  the  Latin  ego  egu  (eg'u),  Dei  deei  (dee'i). 

Of  these  the  words  chese^  frendes^  quene  have  the  sound  of 
(ii).  It  should  be  observed  that  Bullokar  also  gives  (friindz), 
and  so  does  Wallis,  and  so  late  as  1701  Jones  admits  this 
sound,  thus  making  the  new  spelling  ie  indicate  (ii)  in 
"  Algier,  bier,  canonier,  friend,  Aisilier,  grenadier,  Tangier," 
and  harmonizing  ,/W^rf,,/fenrf,  both  formerly  (frec^d,  feend), 
but  then  (friind,  fiind),  and  now  (frend,  fiind). 

As  respects  ea  Salesbury  agrees  with  others  in  giving  sea 
see  (see)  mare,  yea  ie  {see),  season  seespn  (seez'in)  tempestas 
vel  occasio,  but  he  is  peculiar  in  ease  iea  (jeez)  otium,  leaue 
lief  (Ijeev)  licentia,  since  Hart  gives  easy  (ee*zi),  and  GKll 
writes  leaf>e  (leev).  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  insertion 
of  « =  (j),  and  am  inclined  suspect  a  misprint,  because  the 
four  words  ease,  leaue,  sea,  yea  are  given  together  and 
transcribed  ies,  lief,  see,  ie,  so  that  the  last  ie  may  have 
occasioned  the  two  former,  and  he  introduces  them  by 
saying:  ''In  certain  words  they  place  a  sometimes,  as  we 
should  consider  it,  rather  carelessly  according  to  our  custom, 
out  of  its  own  power  and  rather  metamorphosed  into  the 
vowel  e,"  this  should  merely  imply  that  ea  was  written  for 
ee,  meaning  prolonged  e  (ee),  and  not  that  in  two  of  the 
words  e  was  also  altered  into  the  Welsh  t,  meaning  English  y. 
If  then  we  read  ees,  leef  for  ies,  lief,  in  Salesbury's  Welch 
transcription,  we  shall  reconcile  it  with  his  observation  and 
with  the  usages  of  other  orthoepists. 

1568.  Smith,  agreeing  generally  with  Salesbury,  calling 
the  English  e  *^e  Latina,*'  pronoimces  yet,  yes  (sit,  jie),  but 
pves  aUo  the  pronunciation  (jet,  jes),  though  by  introducing 
it  with  an  "  alii  vocant,"  he  clearly  prefers  the  former. 

1669.  Hart  says,  describing  this  vowel:  "The  seconde 
with  somewhat  more  closing  the  mouth,"  than  for  a,  "thrust- 
ing softlye  the  inner  part  of  the  tongue  to  the  inner  and 
vpper  great  t^eth,  (or  gummes  for  want  of  teeth)  and  is 
marked  e."  He  writes  (dheez)  for  these,  and  (mii'terz, 
Hier)  for  metres,  here.  In  1680,  Bullokar  writes  both  (neer) 
and  (niir)  for  here,^  and  has  also  (siil'dum)  for  seldom. 

>  Henry  lY.,  part  1,  act  L,  sc.  2, 1.  apparant  that  thon  art  heire  apparant,'* 
66,  Quarto  1613} :  "were  it  not  heere      ought  to  have  been  pronounced  (wer  ft 
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1621.  Gill  says,  "E,  breois  est  hac  formft  (e),  vt  in  (net)  rete : 
et  longa  sic,  (ee),  vt  in  (neet)  iteatb.  i.  nitidus  adiectiumn :  Sub- 
stantiunm  keaie  significat  omne  genus  bouum.'' 

The  pronunciation  in  the  xvi  th  century  is  therefore  toler- 
ably certain.  All  words  now  spelled  with  ee  had  (ii), 
a  few  final  e  as  A^,  m^,  %he^  we,  had  also  (ii),  almost  every 
word  now  written  with  ea,  or  words  written  with  ea  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  had  (ee)  though  some  had  (e). 
All  simple  e  long  were  (ee).  Exceptions  were  here 
(mir)  occasionally,  hear^  year  (niir,  jiir)  in  BuUokar, 
appear  is  markea  (apiir*)  in  Butler  1633,  who  also  dis- 
tinguishes (teer)  lacerare,  (tiir)  lacryma,  and  wishes 
dear,  weary,  hear  to  be  called  (deer,  wee*r»,  Heer)  instead 
of  (diir,  wii'ri,  niir)  which  he  therefore  implies  to  have 
been  the  more  usual  pronunciation. 

E,  EE,  EA. — xvTiTH  Century. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  establish  that  through  the 
xvnth  century  and  down  to  our  own  times  short  e  has 
remained  (e)  and  ee  has  been  (ii).  The  difficulty  only  turns 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  long  e  and  of  ea. 

1653.  Walus  says :  "  «  profertur  sono  acute  claroque  ut  Gkl- 
lorom  i  masculinum,"  except  before  r  as  will  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered; ^^  ea  effertur  nunc  dierum  ut  6  longum:  sono  ipsius  a 
penitus  suppresso,  et  sono  Hterae  6  producto.  Nempo  iUud  solum 
pnestat  a  ut  syllaba  reputetur  longa.  Ita  met  obyiam  factus,  meat 
victus,  iet  sisto,  sedere  facio.  Mat  sella,  etc.,  non  sono  differunt  nisi 
quod  vocalis  illic  correpta,  hie  producta  intelligatur." 

He  however  gives  the  exceptions  near,  dear,  hear  =  (niir, 
diir,  Hiir).  WiBdns  has  (ii'vU)  for  evil,^  but  he  writes  Jesm 
as  (Dzhee'ses),  where  the  first  (s)  is  probably  a  mere  over- 
sight for  (z). 

1668.  Pbice  says :  "  E  soundes  like,  ee,  (ii,  i)  in  he,  even,  evening, 
England,  JEnglM,  he,  liere,  me,  she,  we,  ye,"  probably  the  complete 
list  at  that  tune.  He  also  says  :  **ea  soundes  e,  d-r-a-w-n  out  long 
as  lead,  weak."     And  then  subjoins  the  following  list : — 

Appeal,  appease.  Bean,  bear,  beast,  beat,  beneath,  breach,  break, 

not  Heer  apar-ent,  dhat  dhou  art  Hair  in  alluding  to  raisins,  pronounced  in 

aparent),  but  for  the  sake  of  the  joke  the  usoal    but    unrecognized  manner 

we  may  suppose  Falstaff  to  have  pro-  (reez'nz),apronunciationnTen  by  Price 

nonnced  in  Hart*B  waj,  and  called  heir  1668  as  the  correct  sound,  and,  as  we 

(Heer),  a  pronunciation  certainly  well  see  by  Hart,  well  known  at  the  time, 
known  in  Shakspere's  time,  altnou^h  *  The  ags.  forms  pfel,   eofel,  point 

censured  by  Gill  so  late  as  1621.  Again,  to  the  sounds  (yr'vel,  ee'-vel),  at  a  very 


in  the  same  play,  act  ii.,  sc.  4, 1.  264 :  early  period,  and  consequently  to  a  con- 

'*  If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blacke-  current  (ii'yl,  ee'yl)   in  old  English, 

berries,"  was  (if  reez*nz  wer  az  pleu'tt  The  contracted  form  ill  shews  that  the 

az  blak'bera),  and  the  joke  consisted  (ii)  sound  had  the  preference. 

0 
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to  break.  Cease,  cheat,  clean,  cleave,  compleat,  conceal,  congeal. 
Deal,  decrease,  defeat,  displease,  dream.  Eager,  ean,  ear,  earn, 
easie,  Easter,  endeavour,  estreat,  eat,  eaves.  Feature,  forswear. 
Glean.  Heal,  heap.  Jealousie.  Meal,  mean.  Beach,  reveal.  To 
sheath,  speak,  spear,  spread,  squeak,  seam,  seamstress,  streak, 
surcease,  swear.  Teach,  teazils,  treatise.  "Weave,  weaver.  Zeal." 
Of  these  the  following  are  still  either  (ee,  ee)  or  (e),  hear,  break, 
earn,  endeavour,  forswear,  jealousie,  spread,  swear,  while  the  rest  have 
become  (ii).  "-Eb  sounds  short  (e)  in  head,  dead,  ready.  Bed- 
stead, beard.  Earl.  Feather.  Heaven.  Measure.  Pearl,  pleasure. 
Search,  stead,  sweat.  Thread,  threaten,  treasurie,  treasure.  "Wealth, 
weary,  weather,"  of  which  only  heard,  weary  have  now  changed. 

John  Hemble  used  to  be  laughed  at  for  speaking  of  his 
bird,  meaning  heard  \  we  have  here  old  authority  for  the 
sound.^  Price  makes  ea  soimd  as  a  and  there  is  consider- 
able probability  that  he  meant  (sb)  and  neither  (a)  nor  (aa), 
in  heard,  heart,  hearken,  searge.  Jones  said  both  hard  and  herd 
for  heard  (p.  86)  ;  serge,  is  borne  out  by  the  modem  (klaaik, 
saaJ*dzh«nt)  for  clerk,  sergeant  The  only  words  in  which 
Price  admits  ea  to  sound  as  ee  (ii)  are  dear,  appear ;  blear-eyed, 
chear,  clear,  hear,  near,  read,  year,  which  short  list  also  em- 
braces all  Wallis's  exceptions. 

1685.  CoopEE  has  not  named  any  instances  in  which  e 
long  is  (ii),  but  he  enters  fiilly  into  ea. 

First  ea  =  (e)  in  already ^  behead,  bread,  breadth,  breakfast, 
breath,  cleanse,  deadly,  dearth,  death,  dread,  earth,  endeavour, 
feather,  head-y,  health,  heaven,  heavy,  leather,  leaven,  leaver\leYeT] 
leaveret  [leveret],  pageant,  reachles  [reckless],  ready,  realm, 
spread,  stealth,  threaten,  treachery,  tread,  wealth.  Here  en- 
deavour has  (e)  instead  of  (ee)  as  in  Price;  breakfast  is 
shortened  as  at  present,  and  lever  has  now  become  (ii). 

Second  ea  =  (ee),  of  which  more  presently.  This  is  a 
long  list  beginning  with  appeal,  appease,  beacon,  etc.  Most 
of  the  words  now  have  (ii),  except  break,  forswear,  great, 
sweat,  wear.  The  words  ean  =  yean,  enitor,  eavs  =  eaves, 
subgrunda,  learn  lampas,  lease  formula  locationis,  deserve  note. 

Third  ea  =  (ee),  of  which  more  presently.  With  the 
single  exception  of  scream  clamo,  all  the  words  have  the  com- 
bination ear,  as  bear,  beard,  earl,  early,  earn,  earnest,  learn, 
rehearse,  scarce  cribrum,  search,  shear,  potsheard,  swear,  tear, 
wear. 

^  Sheridan,  1780,  gmne  a  list  of  Irishmen,  who,  wishing  to  imitate  the 

Irishisms,  notes  (hiird)  as  the  Irish  and  English  (ii)  pronunciation  of  tfo,  carried 

(hsrd)  as  the  English  pronunciation  of  it  too  far,  as  Sheridan  points  out  in 

beard.    Most  prohahly  (biird)  was  at  some  other  cases,  (p.  92). 
that  time  one  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
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Fourth  ^  =  a,  which  we  have  identified  with  (sd\  (p.  71), 
in  hearties^  hearten^  hearth. 

Fifth  ea  =  (ii)  in  arrear^  besmear,  blear^et/'d,  char,  ear^mg, 
fear^  gear,  hear,  near,  sear,  shears,  spear,  tear  lacrynu,  icear^f, 
whereas  Price  speaks  toeary  with  (e).  Here  arrear,  ear^mg, 
fear,  gear,  sear,  shears,  spear^  tear  b.,  weary,  are  in  addition  to 
Price's  list,  which  also  contains  words  not  here  found.  It  is 
clear  that  the  (ii)  sound  was  beginnings  to  assert  its  ehdms 
to  the  domain  which  it  has  since  almost  entirdy  conquered, 
and  from  which  the  orthography  ea  was  intended  to  driye  it, 
so  powerless  is  the  artificial  barrier  of  spelling,  to  arrest  the 
natural  flow  of  roeech. 

Cooper's  vowel  system  is  peculiar,  and  is  clearly  founded 

upon  a  careful  analysis  of  his  own  pronimciation.    His  list 

of  exact  pairs  of  long  and  short  vowed  sounds  is  as  follows : 

12  3  4  6         6  7a 

can      kffli       will      folly      full      up      meet      foot 

cast     cane      weal     fall        foale     —      need      fool. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  series  of  short 
vowels  in  the  upper  line  was  meant  for  (aB>  e,  i,  a,  u,  % 
i,  u),  although  (e,  a),  may  have  been  used  for  (e,  a).  Hence 
tiie  long  vowels  should  be  (aesB,  ee,  mV  aa,  uu,  — ,  ii,  uu).  The 
second  may  of  course  have  been  (ee),  and  the  third  may 
have  been  (ee)  rather  than  (ii).  The  two  sounds  are  closely 
enough  allied  for  even  a  careful  analyzer  to  confuse.  In 
order  to  bring  a  Frenchman  to  the  sound  of  ($)  it  is  necessary 
to  exaggerate  the  sound  into  (e).  Persons  endeavouring  to 
prolong  (i)  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  (ee).  Other  orthoepists 
seem  to  have  confused  Cooper's  sec(md  long  vowel  with  (aBse) 
when  it  was  iq>elt  a  as  in  cane,  and  with  (ee)  in  other  cases. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  Cooper  finds  his  second  Jong 
vowel  expressed  by  ea  almost  only  before  r.  This  rather 
points  to  (8B0Q,  EE,  ee)  as  his  first  three  vowels,  which  others 
reduced  to  two  (8B8B,  ee).  There  is  no  evidence,  beyond 
Cooper,  for  (u)  occurring  long,  or  (e)  short,  in  English.  The 
inference  is  that  Cooper  had  either  a  peculiar  pronunciation, 
or  that  vowel  sounds  appeared  to  him  exact  pairs,  which  do 
not  so  appear  to  us.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  pair  (ii,  i),  which  is  even  now  commonly  adopted, 
and  hence  he  tried  to  find  (ii,  i)  in  the  English  (need,  meet), 
although  he  owns  that  in  this  case  ''  minima  datur  differentia 
inter  oorreptionem  et  productionem,"  and  indeed  the  differ- 
ence is  rather  due  to  the  consonants  than  to  the  vowels,  the 
sonant  (d)  having  a  sound  of  its  own  in  addition  to  the  glide 
from  (ii).     Again  he  strove  to  find  a  proper  long  vowel  to 
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{(),  and,  observing  a  difference  then  between  weal  and  wear, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  difference  between  ail  and  air 
(eel,  eej),  he  assumed  that  the  finer  sound  was  the  real  long 
^f  (i),  and  thus  paired  (ee,  t).  Acting  upon  this  conclusion 
I  shall  transcribe  Cooper  s  vowels  accordingly.  He  seems, 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  to  have  heard  the  difference  (uu,  u) 
fuid  refusing  to  consider  them  as  pairs,  endeavoured  to  hear 
<u)  in  foot  as  distinct  from  fool  and  full,  and  then,  not  find- 
ing the  real  long  soimd  of  his  (u),  took  (oo)  in  foal  as  its 
nearest  representative.  This  would  reduce  his  vowel  scale  to 
the  following,  which  I  shall  adopt  in  future  citations. 
12  3  4  5  6  7  8 

keen  km  wH  hli  ful  ap  mit  fat 
kaeaest  k£En  w^l  fiAl  tool  —  niid  fiiul 
The  distinction  between  the  words  in  ea  which  Cooper  pro- 
nounces {ee),  and  those  in  ea  which  he  pronounces  (eb), 
may  have  been  a  step  in  the  direction  of  change  from  (ee)  to 
(ii)  which  may  have  oeen  commencing  at  his  tune  in  the  long 
list  of  words  to  which  he  assigns  (ee),  although  it  was  not 
accomplished  tiU  much  later. 

Holder,  1669,  does  not  make  these  distinctions,  contenting 
himself  with  fate  fat,  seal  sell,  eel  ill  (fsecBt  faet,  seel  sel,  iil  tl), 
but  admits  that  some  vowel  may  lie  between  (ad)  and  (ee). 
In  comparing  Cooper  with  his  contemporaries  we  must  then 
consider  his  [ee,  ee)  as  represented  by  their  single  (ee). 

1688.  Mieoe  after  laying  down  the  rule  that  e  long  is  (ee), 
the  French  ^  aigu,  and  e  short  is  (e),  the  French  I  ouvert, 
excepts  the  following  which  have  the  sound  of  (ii,  i),  be,  he, 
she,  me,  we,  "qui  s'^crivaient  autrefois  avec  deux  e,"  yes,  besom, 
evil;  eve,  even,  evening,  here ;  the  termination  -eotis',  employ- 
ment, enquiry,  "  qui  s'^crivent  indifferemment  avec  un  ^  ou 
avec  un  i,'*  ten,  linnen,  penny,  hence,  then,  thence,  when,  whence, 
which  he  transcribes  in  French  letters  "  tinn  lininn,  peny, 
hinnce,  denn,  dence,  hoinn,  hoinnce,^'  so  that  he  gives  e  and 
not  t  in  three  of  the  words  (by  mistake  P).  This  last  list  is 
peculiar  to  this  author. 

Miege  gives  long  i  mascuKn,  (ee),  as  the  general  pronuncia- 
tion of  ea,  but  says  that  the  a  counts  for  nothing  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  for  which  ea  therefore  =  (e),  beard,  bread, 
breakfast,  breath  s.,  dealt,  dearth,  death.  Earl,  early,  to  earn, 
earnest,  earth,  feather,  head,  health,  heard,  hearken,  hearth, 
heaven,  heavy,  leap,  learn,  leather,  leaven,  leaver,  meadow, 
pageant,  peasant,  pillow-bear,  potsheard,  read  "  le  Preterit  et 
Participe,"r^fl</y,  realm,  to  rehearce,  scarce,  search,  stead,  stealth, 
threaten,  treachery,  tread,  wealth,  weather;  of  which  beard. 
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Ie<q>f  lever,  pillouhbeer,  have  now  (ii).  It  is  observable  that 
lie  gives  hearken  to  (e),  and  also  tnat  the  vowel  in  breakfast 
was  shortened  at  so  earl^  a  period. 

Miege  makes  ea  =  (ii)  in  these  words  only,  besmear,  blear- 
eyed,  clear,  dear,  gear,  hear,  near,  shears,  spear,  in  which  we 
miss  some  of  Price's  words,  though  the  list  is  increased  by 
besmear,  gear,  shears,  spear. 

"  Bear  nn  ours  et  pear  une  poire,  se  prononce  bair,  pairj^ 
There  is  a  modem  American  pronunciation,  probably  (beesei), 
but  generally  heard  bv  Englishmen  as  (baaj),  whien  may 
date  from  this  time,  for  as  Miege  evidently  means  bear  to 
have  a  broader  soimd  that  he  heard  in  other  words,  the  real 
sound  may  have  been  (bseeer).  See  Cooper's  third  list  as 
noted  above,  (p.  82). 

1701.  Jones  says  that  the  sound  of  e  (ee)  is  written  ea 
"  in  all  words  or  syllables,  that  are,  or  may  be  sounded  lone," 
except  a  certain  number  of  words  where  it  is  written  e  only, 
and  it  is  perhaps  worth  giving  these  lists  as  shewing  many 
words  in  e,  e-e,  now  mostty  pronounced  with  (ii),  which  had 
all  (ee)  so  lately  as  the  end  of  the  xvii  th  century,  because 
the  fact  is  little  known,  and  its  announcement  is  generally 
received  with  incredulity.  Those  marked  (*)  have  still  (ee) 
or  (e). 

1)  eke,  *e're  (ever),  *e're  (before),  mere,  rere,  the,  *there,  these, 
♦were,  ♦where;  glebe,  Medes,  mete,  nepe,  scene,  scheme,  sphere, 
Swede,  Thebe,  Theme. 

2)  adhere,  antheme,  austere,  blaspheme,  ♦cherub,  cohere,  com* 
plete,  concede,  ♦credit,  discrete,  *felo,  female,  ♦ferule,  frequent, 
Hebrew,  imp^e,  negro,  *nephew,  obscene,  *pedant,  pedee,  poeme, 
serous,  sincere,  supreme,  systeme,  ♦tenet,  terrene,  ♦treble,  ♦venew; 
— *crevice,  crewel,  menow,  *nether,  ♦plevin,  ♦whether. 

3)  "  all  Scripture  names  and  proper  names  from  other  languages, 
as  Belus,  Jehu,  Jesus,  &c." 

4)  "  all  that  begin  with  the  sound  of  ee,  de,  e,  per,  pre,  re,  w." 

With  these  we  must  contrast  the  words  in  which  e  had  the 
sounds  (ii,  i) ; 

1)  the  termination  -ecus. 

2)  initial  he-  as  become,  bedew,  before,  &c. 

3)  the  six  words,  be,  he,  me,  she,  we,  ye, 

4)  the  ten  words,  ehesel  [chisel],  crete,  Midland,  English,  here, 
mere,  metre,  Peter,  saltpetre,  Ticede. 

5)  the  six  words,  Ihan,  Eve,  EceUng,  even,  evening,  evil.  To 
which  in  another  place  he  adds  devil} 

In  the  following  list  e  is  said  to  be  sounded  as  a,  which 

^  Jones  says  that  devil  is  "  sounded  de^U^  are  curious  in  connection  with  the 
dm  sometimes."    This,  and  the  Scotch      derivation  of  iU  from  ml. 
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was  most  probably  sliort  (sb)  :  Berks,  clerk,  eleven,  Herbert, 
merchant,  mercy,  Owen,  phrentick,  verdict,  yeUow,  etc. ;  of  which 
phrentick  has  asserted  itself  in  the  orthography  .^n^tc  ;  mercy, 
vellaw,  and  sometimes  verdict  are  known  as  yulgarisms;  eleven, 
Herbert  are  now  nnknown,  merchant  is  known  as  an  archaism, 
and  Berks,  clerk  are  yery  common.  This  list  seems  to  shew 
that  Miege's  service,  bear,  pear  in  which  he  makes  e  =  at 
French,  had  the  same  sound,  especially  as  (saai'vis)  is  a 
well-known  yulgarinn  at  the  pres^it  day. 

The  only  woras  in  which  /ones  allows  ea  to  be  like  a  (ae) 
are  heard,  heart  ''to  distinguish  them  from  hard  (not  sojfi), 
Hart  (or  Stag),"  but  he  also  gives  heard  the  sound  of  (Herd). 

Jones  makes  ea  short  =  (e),  in  beard,  bread,  breadth,  breast, 
breath,  cleanse,  dead,  dealt,  dear,  dearth,  death,  dread,  earl, 
earn,  earth,  head,  heard,  hearth,  lead,  leap,  meant,  meash,  pearce, 
pearl,  reach,  read,  reath,  realm,  scarce,  search,  searge,  sheard, 
shread,  slead,  spread,  stead,  stealth,  sweat,  thread,  threat,  tread, 
icealth,  yearn; — bedstead,  bestead,  heaven,  heavy,  leacher,  leather, 
leaven,  measure,  peasant,  pheasant,  pleasant,  steady,  treasure, 
weapon,  weasand,  weather;  most  of  which  have  preserved  their 
sounds,  though  some  have  changed  their  spellmg. 

The  only  words  in  which  Jones  aUows  ea  to  have  the 
sound  (ii)  are  chear,  clear,  dear,  ear,  gear,  hear,  mear,  near, 
year; — appear,  beadle,  beaw  (biu)  now  (Jboo),  instead,  stead, 
steam,  team,  yea,  yeast. 

Collecting  together  all  the  words  spelled  with  ea  and  pro- 
nounced witn  (ii)  as  given  in  the  preceding  lists,  we  find  them 
limited  to  the  folio wmg — ^all  others  in  ea  having  (ee)  or  (e). 

^pear  dear  mear^  steam 

arrear  ear  near  team 

beadle  earwig  read  a  tear 

besmear  fear  sear*  weary 

blear-eyed  gear  shears  yea' 

chear*  hear  spear  year 

clear  instead*  stead*  yeast* 

Those  marked  (*)  are  now  spelled  cheer,  mere,  sere ;  those 
marked  (^)  had  often  the  sound  (e)  at  that  time,  and  perhaps 
more  regularly ;  {^)  the  word  yea  is  not  marked  (jii)  except 
by  Jones. 

This  list  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  rhymes  in 
the  xvn  th  century.  Li  Oroker's  Johnson,  ed.  1848,  p.  57, 
it  is  said  respecting  Rowe's  couplet 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat, 
And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Flan  of  a  Dictionary  in  1747  had 
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adduced  to  shew  that  gretd  had  sometimeB  the  sound  (griit), 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  remarked  it  was  "  Undoubtedly  a  bad 
rhyme,  tho*  found  in  a  great  poet/* — an  observation  which 
shewed  first  that  Lord  Chesterfield  did  not  know  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  when  Rowe  was  young,  and  secondly 
that  he  was  so  little  aware  of  the  habits  of  great  poets  (at 
least  if  he  reckoned  Shakspere  and  Dryden  among  them)  that 
he  looked  to  their  greatness  as  a  guarantee  for  the  perfection 
of  their  rhymes.  STow  Rowe  liv^  from  1673  to  1718.  We 
may  therefore  expect  to  gather  his  pronunciation  from  Cooper, 
Miege,  and  Jones.  The  first  gives  (s^^t,  gteei\  the  rules  of 
the  others  would  imply  (sect,  greet).  The  rhyme  was  there- 
fore perfect.  While  Pope's  couplet,  adduced  by  Johnson  to 
shew  the  other  sound  of  great. 

For  Swift  and  him  despis'd  the  farce  of  $taU 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great j 

would  have  been  to  Rowe  a  somewhat  imperfect  rhyme  (©ae, 
ee),  and  one  which  I  have  but  rarely  found  when  examining 
the  rhymes  of  this  period. 

As  the  point  has  been  so  much  disputed,  the  orthoepical 
accounts  have  been  given  at  great  length,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  add  the  result  of  an  examination  of  Dryden's 
rhvmee  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Annus  Mirabilis, 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  Wife  of  Bath,  Good  Parson,  Theodore 
and  Honoria,  Religio  Laici,  Flower  and  Leaf,  Cjrmon  and 
Iphigenia,  with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  long  e 
and  ea.  Rejecting  those  in  which  both  spelling  and  sound 
were,  as  far  as  is  known,  identical  in  the  rhyming  termina- 
tions, the  following  are  the  results. 

1)  Begular  rhymes,  (ee,  ee) ;  ease  with  these  seize,  sea  with 
eaivey  prey  weigh  key  lay  way  sway,  wear  despair,  reveal  frail, 
leave  with  deceive  receive,  mean  obscene,  congeal  hail,  remained 
glean'd,  there  hair,  please  these,  theme  dream,  bear  heir ; 

2)  Nearly  regular  rhymes,  a  long  with  its  corresponding  short 
vowel  (ee,  e)  ;  feast  with  breast  guest  addressed  rest,  set  with  great 
retreat,  increase  less,  heat  with  sweat  threat,  beat  threat,  conceal 
with  tel  dispel,  appeal  rebel  r.,  zeal  dwell,  please  with  grievances 
images,  yet  great,  extreme  stem,  supreme  them ; 

3)  Begular  rhymes  (ii,  ii),  cheer  with  clear  year,  years  ears, 
appear  with  year  ear  tear  8,  steer  gear  cheer  clear,  near  with  clear 
ear,  dear  here,  clear  ear,  career  spear,  fear  with  leer  cheer  near  steer 
tear  s.  ear ; 

4)  Possibly  regular  rhymes  owing  to  variety  of  pronunciation, 
(ii,  ii) ;  rear  with  fear  appear,  to  bear  with  hear  year  tear  «.  hear 
appear  spear,  hut  also  bear  with  heir  hair  fair  were,  and  were  with 
career  spear  appear ;  where  with  clear  near,  there  with  spear  appear 
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disappear  clear  fear ;  for  we  still  hear  were^  where,  there  pronounced 
(will  will  dhiii)  as  yulgarisms ; 

5)  Bare  irregular  rhymes  (ee,  ii)  now  hecome  regular  as  (ii,  ii) ; 
heap  sweep,  retreat  feet,  deal  wheel,  disease  degrees  (?),  severe  hier, 
plead  freed,  repeat  sweet,  unclean  seen ; 

6)  Faiilty  rhymes,  (e,  ii)  petitioners  years,  pensioners  fears,  steed 
wiih  fled  head,  feet  sweat,  field  heheld,  kneel'd  compell'd,  unseen 
men,  reed  head, — (e,  i^  contest  resist,  sense  prince,  hut  civil  devil, 
does  not  belong  to  this  place,  for  the  rhyme  was  perfect  (♦,  ♦)  ; — 
(ee,  8B8e)  wear  care,  tears  v,  spares. 

These  rhymes,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  laxity  which 
Dryden  seems  to  have  preferred  as  a  relief,*  serve  to  shew  the 
general  correctness  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  orthoepists 
on  this  point. 

E,  EE,  EA  —  xviiiTH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  dashes  at  once  into 
the  full  sounds  of  the  xviiith  century.  "Tho'  ee  be 
reckoned  among  the  Dipthongs,"  says  he,  "  yet  what  differ- 
ence is  there  in  the  sound  of  meet  to  come  together,  and  mete 
to  measure,  in  proceed  and  intercede?^'  Hence  making  the 
exceptions  that  there,  were,  where,  "  though  they  have  e  at 
the  end,  yet  it  serveth  only  to  lengthen  the  foregoing  e  into 
a  long,"  that  is  (ee),  he  gives  the  following  17  monosyllables 
and  26  polysyllables  as  having  the  sound  (ii),  which  may 
be  contrasted  with  Jones's  lists,  (p.  85 :  Bede,  Crete,  ere 
even  now  (eei),  glebe,  glede  a  kite,  here,  Mede,  mere,  mete, 
Pede,  rere  now  rear,  scene,  scheme,  sphere,  these,  Vere  ;  adhere, 
apozeme,  austere,  blaspheme,  cohere,  complete,  concede,  concrete, 
convene,  extreme  which  Jones  spelled  extream,  grete  "or  Lord," 
impede,  intercede,  interfere,  intervene,  Nicene,  obscene,  portgreve, 
precede,  recede,  replete,  revere,  severe,  sincere,  mpercede,  supreme, 

Jones  gives  only  18  words  out  of  the  28,  (p.  86),  in  which 
he  and  preceding  orthoepists  aUow  ea  to  have  the  sound  of  (ii), 

^  Besides  the  faulty  rhymes  named  resemhlance  between  the  Towels;  thus 

in  the  text  the  following  have  been  Dryden  conld  not  have  rhymed   son 

noted :    (awe,  aa)  prepare  war,  —  (e,  with  seen  pain  cane,  or  beat  with  coat, 

arae)  possess,  place, — (o,  n)  Uood  with  etc.  Some  eyen  of  the  above  may  be  re- 

eood  wood,  —  («,    a)   took,    flock,  —  ferred  to  peculiar  or  archaic  pronuncia- 

(fi,  oo)  shook  with  broke  spoke,  poor  tions,  so  that  Dryden's  rhymes  are  not, 

with  more  swore ; — (a,  a)  strung  wrong,  properly  speaking,  the  monsters  of  mo- 

retum  scorn,  turn  bom,— (a,  oo)  lost  aem  times,  known  as  rhymes  to  the  eye, 

with  boast  coast ;  god  abode ; — (9,  9n)  as  move  love  grove,  has  was  gas,  seat 

won  mith  town  crown,  son  with  crown,  g][^^  W^^  flour,  changed  hanged, 

— (uu,  an)  swoon  %cith  drown'd  sound.  That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  tye 

We  also  twice  find  (oon,   Am^  none  And  break  it  to  our  ear, 

Absalom.     Notwithstanding    tne    di-  See  a  further  examination  of  Dryden's 

versity  there  is  always  some  point  of  rhymes  in  Chap.  IX,  }  3. 
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69  others  Iiavinff  short  (e)  and  all  the  rest  having  long  (ee) 
for  ea.  The  orthographist  only  admits  4  words  in  which  ea 
is  sounded  like  a  long,  that  is  (ee)  ;  viz.  bear  s.  and  v.,  BweaVy 
tear  v.,  icear  ;  3  woroB  in  which  ea  "is  sounded  like  a  short," 
that  is  (ao),  viz.  hearken^  heart  and  its  derivatives,  hearth; 
but  gives  95  examples  of  ea  soimded  as  (e)  short  including 
heard ;  and  then  no  less  than  255  in  which  '^  ea  is  sounded 
e^  or  6  long ''  that  is  (ii).  This  last  list  of  ea  =  (ii),  includes 
Uie  words  breakf  deaf,  deafen^  great,  indeavour, — ^but  endeavour 
is  in  the  list  of  ea  =  (e), — leassee,  pear,  shear,  pea,  yearn,  in 
all  of  which,  except  shear  which  is  often  (shiij),  and  peam 
which  is  (jJn),  the  old  lons^  (ee)  is  still  preserved;  and 
though  (briik,  griit)  may  stifi  be  heard  from  a  very  few,  I 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  (diif,  indii'vJ,  liisii*, 
pill,  jii,  jiijn).  We  can  imagine  a  GiU  of  the  period  ex- 
claiming again :  "Non  nostras  hie  voces  babes,  sed  Mopsarum 
fictitias!"  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  represented 
the  generally-received  pronunciation  of  the  time. 

1710.  Dyche,  so  far  as  I  can  imderstand  his  notation, 
agrees  with  Jones,  but  between  him  and  Buchanan  1766, 
were  fifty  years,  which  seem  to  have  had  a  great  eflfect  on  our 
pronunciation,  in  settling  long  a  to  {ee)  and  long  e  and  ea  to 
(ii).  They  were  years  in  which  there  was  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  thinness  and  mea^eness  of  sound  owing  to  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  higher  ungual  or  palatal  vowels.  The 
change  from  (ee)  to  (ii)  was  attempted  to  be  carried  much 
further  than  actually  succeeded.  Thus  chair,^  steak,  break, 
great  were  (tshiii,  stiik,  briik,  griit),  obliae  was  (obludzh*)^ 
and  (k,  g)  before  (aa),  where  the  sound  of  (aa)  really  re- 
mained, were  palatalised  into  {k,  ^)  as  in  (X^aaad,  ^aajd).  All 
these  sounds  might  have  been  heard  from  elderly  speakers 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  those  which  have  remained  to 
the  present  day,  are  accoimted  old  pronunciations.  In  the 
XVII  th  century  however,  they  were  modemizms  which  did 
not  set  through,  and  our  present  pronunciations  (tsheer, 
steek,  breek,  greet,  oblaidzh*)  were  older,  although  not  all 
of  them  the  oldest  forms.  In  the  provinces  (tshiii)  is  stiU 
frequent,  and  (obliidzh*)  is  nearly  universal  in  Scotland. 

1710.  The  anonymous  instructor  of  the  Palatines,  writes 
me,  he,  we,  she,  be  in  German  letters  mi,  hi,  wi,  schi,  bi  as  par- 
ticular exceptions,  and  gives  as  examples  of  ea  sounding 

^  **Whyi8  a  stout  man  alwaTS  happy  P  (tsheer,  tshiir^  the  latter  being  one  of 

Because  he  a  cheerfnl  (chair  full)."  This  the  words  which  had  then  chimged  its 

is  a  conundrum  of  that  period,  and  could  sound,    notwithstanding   the    spelling 

not  have  belonged  to  any  otiier,  for  in  cAtferr,  since  altered  to  eheer, 

the  xynth  oentury,  ehmr,  chear  were  *  So  pronounced  by  Byche. 
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sometimes  almcNit  (bmoeilen  fast)  as  G^man  i  (ii)^  the  watdB 
heap,  heat,  cheap,  dean,  dear* 

176&-8.  Buchanan  and  Franklin  may  be  said  to  haye 
completely  adopted  the  present  nsage  respectiiig  e  long 
and  ea.  The  following  are  all  the  words  in  Franklin's 
examples,  with  his  transcriptions,  translated  into  palaeotype, 
and  allowing  all  his  inaccuracies : 

Long  e,  serene  siriin,  editione  iidishans,  religien  rUidshan,  idea  oidia; 
— ea  long,  pleased  pliiz'd,  eiream  striim,  clear  kliir,  meaning  miiniq, 
easieei  iiziiest,  Uaet  Hist,  increasing  inkriisiq,  speaker  spikar,  readers 
riders,  to  read  riid,  dear  diir ; — greater  greetar  greter ; — ea  shoitr 
heaven  nev'n,  already  alreadi  Alreadi,  /  have  read  red,  unlearned 
anlam'd. 

An  Irish  gentleman,  bom  in  1755,  told  me  he  remembered 
the  change.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  change  is  not  yet 
made  among  the  less  educated  class  in  Irehmd,  and  was 
probably  imiyersal  in  Ireland  when  this  gentleman  was  a 
youth.  He  came  to  England  as  a  young  man,  and  observed 
the  custom  Rowing.  He  distinctly  remembered  a  youth  who 
asked  for  (piiz)  peas,  being  told  to  say  (peez)  "  like  a  man." 
The  thinner  voice  of  woman  has  perhaps  occasioned  all  thin- 
ness of  utterance  to  be  called  effeminate.    Thus  Meigret  says : 

"  Je  vou'  bas*  a  pEiiser  qElle  gra^*  aora  Te  dos  ku  se'  vocables 
mES,  tEs,  SES,  si  nou'  Fy  pron(m9on8,  come  nou'  fezons  En  pare  mere : 
E  come  font  je  ne  sey  qels  effeminez  miNons  [n  =  (nj)]  auEq  vn 
prEsqe  clos  resErremEnt  de  bouqhe :  creKans  a  mon  aufs  qe  la  voes 
virille  de  Thome  ne  soEt  point  taut  harmonieuze,  ny  aggreabl'  ao' 
dames  q'une  la9he,  fosbF  b  femenine.  Or  quant  a  moE  ie  ne 
poursuy  pas  icy  ^ete  dokett'  [l  «-  Ij]  e  effeminle  fa^on  de  parler : 
car  je  la  Less'  aoz  amoureuz  poursnyuant  tant  seulement  gete 
jenerall'  e  comune  &i9on,  qi  asnt  son  home,  b  qi  Bt  re^u'  Eutre  Ie* 
mieus  appriz." 

Just  in  the  same  way  Smith  exclaims  against  the  "  mulier- 
culaB  delicatiores  et  nonnuUi  qui  volunt  isto  mode  videri  loqui 
urbaniis"  who  use  (ei)  for  (ai).  And  Dr.  Gill  works  him- 
self up  into  absolute  rudeness,  in  the  following  noteworthy 
passa^.  After  observing  that  the  eastern  English  are  fond 
of  thinning  their  words,  saying  (fir,  kiver,  deans)  for  (feier, 
kuver,  dans),  fire,  cover,  dance,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Urxvimfra  ^   autem  illam  magnopere  affectant  wvyoaroXjot,  * 

*  Printed  Iffx^^rtip  by  an  error,  but  means  "  with  a  sweeping  train,'*  as  a 
corrected  in  the  errata.  All  palatalis-  parody  of  the  Homenc  i\K€aiirtw\os, 
atlon  or  diminution  of  the  lingual  "  if  it  be  not  rather  lewd,  leehfrous.** 
aperture  in  vowels  produces  this  effect  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  «iry4,  and 
of  meanness,  thinness  of  sound.  the  word  might  be  translated  **  wrig- 

*  This  is  an  unusual  word  found  in  gling,"  as  a  mark  of  affectation. 
Hes.  Op.    371,    which    Liddell   says 
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nostrse  Kop088 '  qnsB  qxddem  ita  omnia  attenuant,  \t  a  et  Of  non 
aliter  perhorrescere  yideantor  quam  Appius  Claudius  z.  sic  enim 
nostiSB  non  emunt  (Iaau)  laum\  et  (kaambiik)  camhrte,  sindonis 
species;  sed  (leen)  et  (keembrik);  nee  edunt  (kaapn)  capon  caponem, 
Bed  (keepn)  et  fer^  (kiipn) ;  nee  unquam  f  butsherz  meet)  butchbbs 
iCEAT  camem  k  lanijs,  s^  (bttsherz  miit).  Et  quum  sunt  omnes 
(dzbmtlfmfh)  non  (dzhentlwimen')  genilnoommy  i.e.  matronsB  no- 
biles,  nee  maids  anciUas  yocant  (maidz)  sed  (meedz).  Quod  autem 
dixi  de  a,  recanto ;  nam  si  quando  6  gravistrepum  audiretur,  locum 
concedunt  ipsi  a,  sic  enim  ^diquoties  ad  me  pippiunt^  (ai  pre  la  gii 
Jar  skalerz  liiv  ta  plee)  pro  (oi  prai  jou  *  g»V  juut  skolare  leey  tu 
plai),  /  pray  you  give  your  acholara  leave  to  play.  Quaeso  concede 
tuis  discipulis  veniam  ludendi." 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  Dr.  Gill  had  not  greatly  ex- 
tended his  list.  (Leen)  does  not  seem  to  haye  suryiyed,  but 
(keCTQ-brtk)  is  now  the  recognized  pronunciation,  though  I 
haye  heard  (kaam'bnk).  So  with  (ke^'p'n).  This  anticipa- 
tion of  the  change  from  (aa)  to  (ee),  which  was  not  fully  ac- 
complished till  nearly  a  century  after  GHll's  time,  is  remark- 
able. It  must,  however,  be  considered  as  a  xvii  th  and  not  a 
XVI  th  century  sound.  (Bttsher,  meeds,  plee)  will  be  con- 
sidered herearfcer.  Here  we  are  principally  interested  in  the 
anticipations  (miit,  liiv)  for,  (meet,  leev),  meat,  leave,  which 
are  not  named  as  exceptions  by  any  professedly  xvii  th  cen- 
tury writers,  and  (meet,  leev)  being  then  the  rule,  would 
have  sounded  most  probably  as  affected  to  Price,  Cooper,  and 
Jones  as  they  did  to  GKll. 

Generally  with  regard  to  the  change  of  (ee)  into  (ii)  it  is 
observable  that  in  Modem  Greek  (as  has  been  probably  the 
custom  for  nearly  2000  years),  rf  is  pronounced  (ii),  while 
there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally  (ee)  or 
perhaps  {ee),  although,  at  least  in  one  word,  it  was  confounded 
with  (ii)  at  an  early  period.*  Also  in  the  passage  fit)m  Latin 
to  the  modem  Bomance  language,  (ee)  fell  not  unfrequently 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  present  day,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the 
authority  for  this  piece  of  Latin.  The  effect  that  onr  pronunciation  would 
English  is  mopseyi,  sluts,  which  may      haye  produced  on  our  ancestors. 

be  related  to  mop^  mope,  ^  Probably  an  inaccuracy  for  (ju). 

*  llie  pronunciation  is  an  exact  <  The  old  quotation  d  8' ^X/9ioySov<p 
pal»tot;^ic  reproduction  of  6ill*s,  and  wp6fiarov  firj  firj  \4yi»v  $aSt(€t,  does 
the  orunary  spelling  in  italics  is  my  not  absolutely  establish  Ue)  or  eyen 
addition  throuniout.  (be)  as  the  sound.    The  latter  is  (ax 

*  Both  words  require  to  be  written  more  bleating,  and  Schmeller  calls  it 
with  ('I),  or  else  to  haye  (,)  inserted  that  yowel  which  an^  lamb  can  teach 
after  (1),  as  (dzhtntl,imen,  azhentl,w»-  us,  "  tiber  den  uns  jedes  Lammchen 
men,)  to  ayoid  a  pronunciation  in  three  belehren  kann."  The  well-known  pas- 
tyUaoles.  sage  in  Plato,  Crat.  c.  15,  otop,  ol  /tiv 

^  This  pipping,  chirpiuff  effect  is  &f^cu^aroi  lfi4pap  r^y  hf^pop  iKdlKovy^ 
precisely  that  now  produced  upon  our  only  shews  that  some  old  people  pro- 
ears  by  the  flunkey  (Dzhiunz;  of  the      nouucedthatparticularwordintnatway. 
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into  (ii),^  and  as  the  Latin  me,  te,  ae  became  the  Italian  mi, 
it,  at,  80  the  English  pronouns  he,  she,  me,  toe,  thee,  as  some  of 
the  conmionest  words,  were  the  first  which  fell  into  (nii,  shii, 
mii,  dhii),  having  remained  as  (hoOi  shoe,  mee,  dhee)  to  the 
close  of  the  xiv  tn  century. 

1710.  Sheridan's  usa^e  agrees  with  the  modem,  but  his 
observations  on  educated  Irish  usage  are  .important.  He 
says  that  ee^  ie  were  pronounced  as  (ii)  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  but  that  ea,  ei,  e  when  sounded  with  (ii)  in  England 
''almost  universally"  received  the  sound  of  (ee)  in  Ireland, 
as  (tee,  see,  pleez)  tea,  sea,  please.  But  he  adds  that  "  gentle- 
men of  Iremnd,  after  sometime  of  residence  in  London,  are 
apt  to  Ml  into  the  general  rule,  and  pronounce  these  words" 
great,  a  pear,  a  hear,  to  hear,  forhear,  swear,  to  tear,  tcear, 
which  were  exceptionally  pronounced  with  (ee)  in  England, 
"  as  if  spelled  greet,  heer,  sweer,*'  that  is,  as  (griit,  piir,  biir, 
swiir,  tiir,  wiir).  Omitting  these  mistakes,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  ihe  true  Irish  habits  of  the  time,  we  see  that  the 
latter  really  belonged  to  the  xvii  th  century.  Again  Sheridan 
says :  '*  the  final  mute  e  makes  the  preceding  e  in  the  same 
syllable,  when  accented,  have  the  sound  of  (ii)  as  in  the  words 
supreme,  sincere,  replete.  This  rule  is  almost  imiversally 
broken  through  by  the  Irish,  who  pronounce  such  words  as 
if  written  suprame,  sinsare,  replate"  that  is  with  (ee)  as  in  the 
XVII  th  century.  In  Sheridan's  list  of  miscellaneous  words 
with  Irish  pronunciations,  we  find  several  examples  of  forcing 
a  rule  too  far,  as  above  stated  (see  also  p.  76).  The  complete 
list  is  as  follows,  to  which  I  have  axmexed  my  own  pro- 
nunciation in  the  present  century : — 


Writtm. 

Irish. 

En^liah  1780. 

2^/mA,  1868. 

cheerful 

tflhiirful 

tflhET-ful 

tshiiifwl 

fearful 

fiir-fiil 

&rful 

fiiifwl 

beard 

biird 

bKrd 

biud 

leisure 

lEzh-ar 

lii*zhar 

lezh-i 

search 

seertsh 

sErtsh 

sitsh 

tenure 

tEUjar 

tiiiuar 

ten'iui 

tenable 

tEn-aebl 

tii-naBbl 

t^n-Bb'l 

^  Dies,  Gram,  der  rom.  Sprachen, 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  jp.  139,  giyes  as  ex- 
amples, Italian  CornigUa  {Cornelia,) 
Messina  (Messene),  sarracino  (sara- 
cenus) — ^to  which  the  initial  di-y  n- 
andsereral  others  may  be  added. — Span, 
consigo  fsecom),  yenino  (venenom) ; 
port  siso  (sensns  sesus). — FVoy.  berbitz 
(Tenrecem),  ponzf  (pnllicenns),  razim 
(racemus),  sarracl.  —  French,   brebis, 


cire  (cera),  marqnis  (marchensis),  merci 
(meixedem),  pns  (prensns),  poussin. 
raisin,  tapis  (tapetum),  venin ;  old 
French,  pais  (pagense,  now  pays),  seine 
(sagena),  seri  (serenns).  He  also  re- 
marks on  the  same  tendency  in  the  old 
high  German  fira  (feriae),  ptna  (Ital. 
pena),  spisa  (spesa),  which  hare  onder- 
ffone  another  change  in  modem  times, 
Deooming  Finer,  Pmpm,  Speisi. 
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Writim, 

Iriah. 

JBitffUih,  1780. 

JBftffiiah,  1868. 

wherefore 

whiirfoor 

whBr-foor 

wheei-fooi 

therefore 

dhiir'foor 

dhKT'foOT 

dheei'fooi 

breadth 

brEth 

brEdth 

bredth 

endeavour 

endii'var 

endBvar 

endevT 

miAchieYOUS 

mistshii'Tds 

mis-tshivas 

mis-tshivBa 

reach 

retsh 

riitsh 

riitsh 

zealous 

zii'bs 

Z£l*88 

zel-BS 

zealot 

zii'lAt 

Z£l'9t 

zel'Bt 
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1530.  Palsgbave  says:  "0  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  two  diners 
manors  of  soundynges,  the  soundyng  of  o,  whiche  is  most  generall 
with  them,  is  lyke  as  we  sounde  o  in  these  words  in  our  tonge  a 
boore,  a  soore,  a  coore,  and  suche  lyke,  that  is  to  say,  like  as  the 
Italians  sounde  o,  or  they  with  vs  that  sounde  the  latin  tong  aright." 

1567.  Salesbuby  says :  "  0  in  Welsh  is  sounded  according  to  the 
right  sounding  of  it  in  Latin :  eyther  else  as  the  sound  of  o  is  in 
these  Englyshe  wordes :  a  Doe,  a  Eoe,  a  Toe :  and  o  never  soundeth 
in  Welsh  as  it  doth  in  these  wordes  of  Englysh :  to,  do,  two.^^  And 
again,  1547,  speaking  of  English,  he  says :  **0  takes  the  sound  of 
[Welsh]  0  (o)  in  some  words,  and  in  others  the  sound  of  to  (mi) ; 
thus  TO,  to,  (too\  digitus  pedis ;  so,  so,  (soo),  sic ;  two,  tw,  (tuu) 
duo ;  TO,  tw  (tu)  ad ;  schole,  ecwl,  (skuul)  schola  ....  But  two  oo 
together  are  sounded  like  to  in  Welsh,  as  good  gwd  (guud)  bonus ; 
pooKE  pwr  (puur)  pauper." 

1568. — Snt  T.  Smith  simply  says :  "  0  Latina,"  giving  as  ex- 
amples the  following  words,  which  he  only  writes  phonetically,  but 
are  here  given  in  ordinary  spelling — 

Short — smock,  horse,    hop,    sop,     not,    rob,    hot,    pop. 
Long  —  smoke,  hoarse,  hope,  soap,  note,  robe,  boat,  pope. 
Smith  makes  oo  in  hoot,  look,  mood,  fool,  pool,  too  the  same  as  the 
Latin  u  long,  meaning  (uu).     See  under  U. 

1569.  Hart  says  :  "  The  fourth  [vowel],  by  taking  awaye  of  all 
the  tongue,  cleane  from  the  t6eth  or  gummes,  as  is  sayde  for  the  a, 
and  turning  the  lippes  rounde  as  a  ring,  and  thrusting  forth  of  a 
sounding  breath,  which  roundnesse  to  signifie  the  shape  of  the 
letter,  was  made  (of  the  first  inuentor)  in  like  sort,  thus  o."  And 
his  English  examples  are  no,  not,  so. 

1580.  BuLLOEAB  says:  **0  hath  thr^e  soundes,  and  all  of  them 
vowels ;  the  one  sound  agreeing  to  his  olde  and  continued  name, 
another  sound,  betw6ene  the  accustomed  name  of,  o,  and  the  old 
name  of,  v,  and  the  same  sound  long,  for  which  they  write  oo,*  (as  I 
do  also,  but  giuing  it  a  proper  name,  according  to  the  sound  thereof), 
the  thirde  sounde  is  as,  v,  flat  and  short,  that  is  to  say,  as  this 
Billable  ou,  short  sounded :  for  which  some  of  the  better  learned  did 
many  times  use,  oo,  &,  v,  according  to  their  sounds,  but  most  times 

^  The  two  o's  are  united  in  one  type  as  the  o  and  0  are  in  the  type  ce. 
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with  superfluous  letters."    He  illustrates  the  l^iree  sounds  by  the 
words. 

1^  Sonne  Alius,  vpony  hoiome  (flirst  vowel),  eome,  eloae, 

2)  Sonne  sol,  out,  hosome  (second  vowel),  come. 

3)  loked,  toke,  hoke,  eone. 

1611.  Flohio  says,  speaking  of  the  Italian  (wh,  o) :  "So  likewise 
to  the  close  0,  I  have  throughout  my  book  given  this  oualle  forme 
0,  and  to  the  open  this  round  form  0.  The  fiirst  close  or  oualle  is 
euer  pronounced  as  the  English  single  Y.  in  these  wordes,  Bun,  Bug, 
Flud,  Gud,  Rud,  Stud,  Tun,  &c.,  whereas  the  other  round  or  open 
is  euer  pronounced  as  our  0.  in  these  words  Bone,  Dog,  Flow,  Gfod, 
Eod,  Stone,  Tone  &c.  as  for  example  in  these  Italian  wordes,  lo 
hondro  il  mio  Bio  c6n  dgni  diuotidne,  where  euer,  0.  is  close  and 
ouaUe.  And  in  these,  lui  mi  vuole  torre  la  mia  tdrre ;  or  else,  lui 
mi  hk  rdsa  la  mia  rosa ;  where  Torre  with  an  open  or  round  0.  is 
a  verbe  and  signifleth  to  take,  and  t<5rre  with  a  close  or  oualle  0. 
is  a  noune  substantiue,  and  signifleth  a  tower ;  and  B<5sa  with  an 
oualle  and  close  0.  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  Bddere,  and  signifleth 
Gnawne  or  Nibled,  and  Eosa  with  a  round  or  open  0.  is  a  noune 
substantiue,  and  signifleth  the  floure  that  we  call  a  Rose." 

1621.  Gill  gives  as  key  words  for  his  long  and  short  o,  "coale,  to 
coll,"  and  calls  them  a>,  o. 

In  endeavouring  to  discoyer  what  are  the  sounds  intended, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  what  sounds  of  o  exist.  They 
are  all  round  vowels,  that  is,  the  action  of  the  lips  with  a 
tolerably  round  opening  is  necessary.  The  tongue  must  also 
not  be  much  raised,  or  the  sound  flsils  into  (u,  u)  or  at  least 
(tih)  the  Italian  o  chimo.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue  must 
not  be  too  much  depressed,  or  the  sounds  become  (a,  o),  the  last 
of  which  is  the  modem  English  o  in  odd,  which  Mr.  M.  Bell 
considers  to  be  a  wide  form  of  (a),  and  which  is  generally, 
though  inaccurately,  confounded  with  (a),  just  as  (t)  is 
usuaUy  confounded  with  (i).  Hence  we  obtain  two  forms,  by 
raising  the  hack  of  the  tongue  to  a  mid  position,  and  round- 
ing the  lips  in  a  medium  manner,  namely  (o,  o),  the  latter 
bemg  the  wide  of  the  former.  In  present  English  {o)  only 
occurs  as  a  Ion?  vowel,  and  in  the  south  it  usually  has  a 
faint  sound  of  (u)  after  it,  thus  (Hooum,  Hoo'trm)  homey  but 
this  is  unhistorical,  except  where  a  tr  is  written;  thus  we 
may  distinguish  no,  know  as  (noo,  noou).  The  other  sound 
(oo)  is  often  heard  long  in  provincial  English  as  (noom)  home. 
XJnaccustomed  ears  then  confound  it  with  (aa)  or  (oo).  The 
long  sound  (oo)  is  also  sometimes  heard  from  those  London 
spe^ers  who  wish  to  prolong  the  sound  of  o  in  dog^  cross, 
off,  office,  without  degenerating  into  (dAAg,  krAAs,  AAf,  XAf'ts), 
or  being  even  so  brcxad  as  (doog,  kroos,  oof,  oof-ts).  It  is  also 
the  sound  now  most  esteemed  in  oar,  gUyry,  story,  memorial, 
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onoe  called,  and  still  so  called  by  elderly  people,  (oo'j,  gloo'j-ri, 
stoo'irt,  memoo'i'TTBl),  but  now  professedly  called  (ooi,  glooiTi, 
stooi'rt,  memooJ'ml),  the  action  of  the  glide  from  (oo)  to 
(j)  haviQg  resulted  in  widening  the  Towel.*  Mr.  M.  BeU 
recognizes  two  other  sounds  (oh,  oh)  related  to  (o,  o)  by  being 
mixed  instead  of  back  vowels.  The  former  he  hears  in  the 
French  hamme,  where  I  hear  (o),  and  the  latter  in  the 
American  aione^  where  I  hear  (o).  The  soimds  are  unusual 
to  English  ears,  and  it  will  be  imnecessary  to  distinguish 
(p,  oh)  or  (o,  oh)  for  any  purpose  in  this  treatise.  Generally 
(ston)  is  heard  as  (stan),  which  is  the  modem  English  form 
in  such  phrases  as  to  weigh  twelve  stone  (tu  weei  twelv  stan). 
The  sound  (hoI)  for  (hooI)  whok^  is  by  no  means  unconmion, 
although  most  persons  hear  it  as  (hoI),  and  it  is  imitated  by 
writing  "  the  hull  of  a  thing." 

Now  long  0  being  {oo)  and  short  o  in  closed  syllables  beinfi; 
(o),  as  note,  not  (noot,  not),  English  writers  have  got  so  much 
into  the  habit  of  considering  mese  two  sounds  as  a  pair,  that 
when  they  speak  of  long  and  short  o  we  naturally  expect 
these  soimds  and  not  (oo,  o).  This  creates  the  difficulty. 
The  ear  and  judgment  are  confused.  Sir  T.  Smith  may 
haye  pronounced  his  key  words  (smok  smook,  Hors  Hoors, 
Hop,  Hoop),  and  yet  haye  considered  them  as  pairs,  for  he 
actually  has  so  considered  the  more  distant  sounds  (beit,  btt). 
As  the  Welsh  at  the  present  day,  so  far  as  I  haye  obseryed, 
say  (oo,  o)  and  do  not  use  either  (o)  or  (o),  they  probably  so 
pronounced  in  Salesbury's  time.  But  Salesbury  would  in 
that  case  have  heard  {po^  o)  as  (oo,  o),  so  that  his  identifi- 
cation of  the  English  with  the  Welsh  o,  although  probably 
correct,  would  not  suffice  to  decide  so  delicate  a  point.  Quite 
recently  I  haye  heard  Welsh  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  me 
to  say  (poob)  and  not  (poob)  declare  that  the  yowel  sounded 
to  them  the  same  as  that  in  my  pronunciation  of  robe  (roob). 
Hart's  description,  giving  the  lingual  positions  for  a  (a)  and 
the  rounding  of  the  lips  should  produce  (o)  exactly.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  normal  English  sound  up  to 
the  end  of  the  xvith  century  was  (oo,  o),  both  long  and 
short.  This  would  make  sense  of  Hart's  examples  no,  not,  so 
as  (noo,  not,  soo),  and  would  make  l^mith's  and  Gill's  long 
and  short  o,  perfect  pairs,  thus :  Gill  oo//,  coaly  (kol,  kool) ; 
Smith  smock,  smoke,  (smok,  smook). 

1  Of  course  this  somid  degenerates  anxious  to  correct  this,  say  (gloo,Tt\ 

into  {9s!)  or  (aa),  so  that  (gUA'rt)  or  without  any  (j),  the  effect  ol  whicn 

even  (dUArt)  may  often  be  heara  in  was  decidedly  unpleasant. 
London.  I  haye  heard  olergymen,  who, 
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My  own  impression,  after  considerable  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  is,  that  (oo,  o)  must  be 
considered  as  the  normal  sound,  intermediate  to  (a)  and  (u)  ; 
and  that  (o,  u)  are  felt  as  approximations  towards  (u),  and 
(o,  a)  as  approximations  towards  (a).  To  me  the  Italian 
sounds  0  chimo  and  o  aperto,  close  and  open  o,  are  respectively 
(wh,  o),  the  former  coming  from  Latin  u,  the  latter  from  Latin 
0.  The  regular  short  German  and  French  o  I  also  consider  to 
be  (o).  To  shew  however  the  ease  with  which  sounds  so 
near  may  be  con£used,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  MelviUe  Bell 
in  taking  down  sounds  from  my  dictation,  heard  my  (o,  on) 
as  (oh,  un).^ 

I  shall  assume  as  at  least  most  likely  that  (oo,  o)  was  the 
original  sound  of  long  and  short  o  previous  to  the  xvith 
century,  but  that  (oo)  inclining  often  towards  (u)  had 
become  (uu)  in  many  words  in  the  xvith  centurv,  other 
words  retaining  the  pure  (oo).*  It  was,  I  beheve,  to 
separate  these  two  effects  that  a  diversity  of  spelling 
was  introduced.  The  o  which  became  (uu)  was  written 
00,  and  the  o  which  remained  unchanged  became  oa.  The 
change  was  precisely  similar  to  the  introduction  of  the  two 
fipelmigs  ee,  ea  at  the  same  period,  and  the  device  was 
the  same,  viz.,  the  more  guttural  sounds  of  each,  that  is,  the 
sounds  more  nearly  approaching  to  a,  were  represented  by 
adding  on  a  as  ^,  oa,  and  the  other  sounds  further  from  a, 
were  represented  by  simple  duplication  as  ee,  oo.  When  o 
had  changed  to  (u)  the  spelling  u  gradually  prevailed,  but 
sometimes  simple  o  and  sometimes  oo  was  employed.  The 
older  spelling  ou  also  occasionally  remained.  We  have  seen 
that  the  orthography  ee,  ea  was  not  fixed  in  Palsgrave's  time. 
Similarly  we  find  him  writing  in  the  passage  first  quoted 
under  this  letter,  (p.  93),  boore,  soore,  coore  for  boar,  sore,  core. 
Reverting  to  Palsgrave'^s  vocabulary  of  nouns,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing spellings,  to  which  I  add  Levins's,  as  under  EA  (p.  77) : 

*  *  JBoke ,.  hooke,  hoke  oth^..oihe,  hokeram^  hochette  for  a  well., 
bucket,  hokyll ..  buckle,  hocler  for  defence  ..  bockler,  hone  a  request .. 

^  See  Viiible  Speech,  Plate  viii.  con-  and  that  nyen  by  Mr.  M.  Bell,  must 
taining  the  speech  of  Portia  on  Mercy,  generaUj  be  attributed  to  farther  in- 
written  in  VUible  Speech  letters  from  yesti^ition  on  my  part, 
my  dictation,  where  (noht,  drohpeth)  *  In  the  examination  of  Chaucer's 
are  written  for  what  1  intended  to  pro-  pronunciation  I  shall  endeayour  to 
nounce  as  (not,  drop*eth.)  This  speech  shew  that  in  his  time  the  sound  of  o 
will  be  found  as  an  example  in  Chap,  had  not  split  into  two,  although  I  think 
VIII,  §  8,  Ex.  1.  The  differences  be-  that  o  was  written  not  unfirequently  for 
tween  tiie  pronunciation  there  exhibited  an  original  (u). 
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boone,  l^ttra^e  berbe,  hoore  beest ..  bore,  boorde  for  bnylding ..  boord, 
horde  doth  nappe ..  borde,  hoorder  that  gothe  to  borde  ..  border, 
hoeter  uantevr,  hotfe  to  rowe  in  httteav  ..  bote,  boty  that  man  of  wane 
take ..  booty,  hoilar..  butler,  hottrae ..  bnttresse,  heUrye ..  bntterie, 
hoete  of  lether ..  boote,  heeihe ..  boothe,  huUyen  in  a  woman's  girdle, 
haitie  of  clothes,  ehke  a  garment ..  cloke,  coke  that  seUeth  meate .. 
oooke,  cole^  of  fyre ..  cole,  coupe  [coop],  core  of  frate ..  core,  corBe  a 
deed  body ..  corse,  courser  of  horses  ..  course,  cosyn  kynsman .. 
cousin,  costee  charge ..  coste,  coet  of  a  countre ..  coaste,  cote  a  byrde .. 
coote,  cote  for  a  ladde  ..  cote,  ewer ..  cover,  couple ..  couple,  course .. 
course,^  doo  a  beest ..  doe,  dokelyng ..  duckling,'  dole ..  doole,  dome 
jugement ..  4oome,  dong  hyll ..  dungil,  dore  a  gate.,  door,  doublet^ 
dove ..  doove,  doute ..  doubte,  fole ..  foole,  foole  a  colte ..  fole,  foome 
..  feme,  foo ..  foe,  for  owe ..  furrowe,  fete ..  foote,  foMe  for  shepe  .. 
fould,  fouU ..  foule,  good.,  good,  golde  a  metall ..  golden,  goulfe  of 
oome,  so  moche  as  may  lye  bytwene  two  postes,  otherwyse  a  baye .. 
golfe,  gode  for  a  carter ..  gode,  goore  of  a  smock ..  gore,  goee  a  foule 
..  goose,  goseherrg ..  gooseberrie,  goost ..  ghoste,  gate  a  beest ..  gote, 
gotUemglk,  grome ..  groome,  grote  money ..  grote,  hode ..  hoode,  hoke .. 
hooke,  ^^..hole,  Ao/y.. holy,  Atmy ..honye,  honny  combe,  honny^ 
euekell ..  honysuckle,  hare ..  whore,  hope  ..  hope,  Ao^  house  ..  bote, 
horse  a  beest ..  horse,  hoorsnesse  of  the  throte  ..  horse,  host  of  men .. 
hoste,  hose  for  ones  legges  ..  hose,  houpe  [hoop],  ttmiltf^..  junkets, 
iotiM..juce,  ^<i!^..  lode  [load],  ^<^  of  bredde ..  lofe,  ^^..looke, 
lope  [loop],  lome  [loam],  losyng  perdition ..  lose,  love ..  loved,  mole 
moule  a  beest ..  moule,  moleyne  an  herbe,  molet  a  fysshe ..  mullet, 
moone  a  planet ..  moone,  moneth ..  month,  mode  in  a  verbe ..  moode, 
wHfre  a  fen ..  moore,  mote  a  dytche ..  mote,  mote  in  the  sonne ..  mote, 
wtoton  [mutton],  mou^y^tM^^ ..  multitude,  moulde  a  form.,  mould, 
mcumyng ..  moume,  noone  mydday..  noone,  ncntte  a  relvgious  wo- 
man ..  nunne,  norisshyng ..  nourish,  nose  [in  the  body  of  his  work 
constantly  written  noose]  ..  nose,  ore  of  a  bote ..  ore,'  ote  come ..  otes, 
othe  sweryng ..  othe,  oulde  mayde  ..  ould,  plome  a  frute  ..  ploume, 
podyng ..  pudding,  poddeU  a  slough  ..  puddel,  poke  or  bagge  ..  poke, 
pocke  or  blayne  ..  x>ocke,  pole  a  staffe  ..  pole,  pompe  [pump],  ponde .. 
ponde,  pore ..  pore,  poors  [poor],  profe ..  proofe,  prose,  rho  bucke  a 
beest ..  roe  buck,  r(S>e ..  robe,  roche  a  fysshe  ..  rochet,  rode  a  crosse .. 
roode,  ro/»..roofe,  roil* .. rooke,  roptf  ..  rope,  ro«tf..rose,  ro^  of  a 
tree  ..  roote,  sloo  worme  ..*sloe,  smoke  ..  smooke,  sokelyng  ..  souke, 
sole  a  fysshe ..  sole,  sole  of  a  fote ..  sole,  sole  of  a  shoo ..  sole,  somme 
[sum],  Sonne ..  sonne,^  sope  to  wasshe  with ..  sope,  soper ..  supper,  sore 
a  woimd  ..  sore,  sote  of  a  chymney ..  sooty,  sothenesse  [soothness], 
sodayne  [sudden]  ..  sodayne,  so%de  [soul]  ..  soule,  souldier ..  soldionrie, 
eouter  sauetier,  soveraynte  of  a  Kynge  ..  soveraygne,  spoke  of  a 
wheel ..  spoke,  stoble ..  stubbil,  stone ..  stone,  store ..  store,  tode  [toad] 
..  tode,  too  of  ones  fote ..  toe,  toost  of  breed  ..  toste,  tothe  dent .. 

^  The  adjectiye  eoarMS  is  also  spelled  >  LeriiiB  uses   oor^  for  a  metaUie 

ceurte  boUibr  PalBgrare  and  Leniis.  ore. 

*  The  TerD  to  duek  is  spelled  douh  «  Both  Palsgrare  and   Lerins  use 

both  by  Palsgrare  and  Levins.  mime  for  botii  ton  and  nm. 
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toothe,  votU  under  tlie  ground  ..  yalte,  wode  fwoad] ..  woodwasse, 
wodwosse,  wood  or  tre  that  is  fallen ..  wood,  toodde  to  bnme ..  wood, 
icoodnssse  rage  ..  woode,  wolfe  ..  wolfish,  woman  ..  woman,  wombe, 
wonders  ..  wonder,  wo  sorowe  ..  woe." 

It  is  evident  that  long  o  and  oo  were  not  yet  separated  by 
Palsgrave  to  whom  also  the  device  of  oa  or  oe  final,  (see  doo^ 
foo,  wo)  had  not  yet  occurred,  and  although  oo  was  freely 
used  by  Levins,  oa  was  almost  unknown  to  mm. 

A  comparison  of  Bullokar's  notation  of  the  three  classes  of 
words  he  cites,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  their  sounds 
were,  in  palaeotype — 

1)  son,  upon,  boz'um,  koom,  kloos. 

2)  sun,  ut,  boz'um,  kum. 

3)  luuked,  tuuk,  buuk,  suun. 

The  pronunciation  (son)  is  however  peculiar.  Smith  gives 
(sun).  Where  direct  authority  cannot  be  obtained  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  which  of  these  sounds  should  be 
given  to  0  in  any  words  of  the  xvi  th  century.  Generally  we 
may  conclude  that  the  o,  oa, — ^not  the  ow, — which  is  now  {oo) 
or  (oou)  was  then  (oo),  bein^  the  old  sound  but  very  slightly 
altered ;  what  is  now  (uu)  it  is  not  so  safe  to  conclude  was  then 
(uu)  unless  in  the  course  of  the  century  we  find  the  spelling 
00  adopted.  What  is  now  (o)  was  pretty  certainly  (o)  at  that 
time,  being  almost  the  old  sound  preserved.  But  it  is  not 
quite  so  certain  that  what  is  now  (a)  was  formerly  (u),  for 
some  of  these  may  have  been  (o),  or  both  sounds  may  have 
prevailed,  thus  Bullokar  and  Smith  difiPer  respecting  son,  and 
none,  one  were  (noon,  oon).  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
many  o  represented  (u)  even  as  early  as  Chaucer  s  time.  The 
following  cases  of  o,  oo,  oa  =  (u)  or  (uu)  are  taken  from  the 
authorities  for  this  century. 


above 

cook 

hood 

ooze 

some 

two 

wood 

afford 

cool 

hoof 

other 

soon 

whom 

woof 

among 

coot 

hoop 

pool 

soothe 

whoop 

wool 

blood 

cover 

loof 

poor 

stood 

whore 

Worcester 

board 

do 

look 

prove 

stool 

wolf 

word 

bombast 

done 

loose 

rook 

sword 

womb 

work 

book 

food 

loving 

room 

thorough  woman 

worm 

boot 

foot 

mood 

root 

to 

won 

worship 

brood 

forth 

mother 

shoe 

ton 

wonder  worst 

broom 

good 

mouth 

shovel 

too 

wont 

worth 

come 

goose 

move 

smother 

took 

woo 

wost 

conjurer  government 

To  these  Shakspere  authorises  the  addition  of  Rome} 

I  Julius  Csesar  act  i.  sc.  2,  v.  166 : — 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  Roome  enough 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  onely  man. 
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The  following  are  all  the  words  containing  o  which  Salet- 
burj  adduces,  leaving  ou,  ow,  ai,  ol  to  he  considered  hereafter. 

QoT)  Ood  (Gk>d);  coNDicroN  eondisyum  (kondis'nm) ;  ettebmobe 
efermww  (eY'ermoor);*  Tnoin)BB  thumdr  (thun-der),  wondbb  wnder 
(wan'der);'  hope  hoop  (noop);  obakoes  oreintsys  (or'aindzhw),  pole 
jjiwl  (fdul) ;  HOLT  holi  (hoo'Ii,  Hol'i),'  hoitest  anest  (on-est);  hokouse 
onor  (on'or)  ;  EXHiBmoN  ecsibmum  (eksibis-i,im) ;  peohtbition  pro- 
ihisiwn  (proo,ibi8*i,im) ;  John  tsionf  $um  (Dzhon) ;  boke  hwk  (bunk) ; 
TO,  to  (too)  meaning  a  toe;  so  so  (soo) ;  two  tw  (tuu),  to  to  (tn)  the 
preposition ;  schole  aewl  (skniil) ;  good,  gwd  (gaud)  ;  poobe  pwr 
(puur) ;  bos  roe  (rooz)  a  rosej  season  seesyn  (seez'tn);^  top  top  (top) ; 
Thoxas  tomas  (Tom'as)  ;  thbone  tncn  (truun)  ;  oxe  ocs  (oks). 

Florio  (p.  94,)  evidently  heard  bone,  dog  as  (boon,  dog), 
and,  if  Q^an)  had  been  said,  he  would  have  most  probably- 
heard  that  sound  as  (In^t^hn),  just  as  at  present  Englishmen 
confuse  the  Italian  (mUtiL,  o),  o  chiuso  long  and  o  aperto  short, 
with  their  own  {oo,  o).  Hence  his  remarks  give  a  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  (oo,  o). 

O,  00,  OA  —  XVII TH  Century. 

1653.  Wallis  says  of  the  guttural  vowels  "dd"  aperta:  Si 
apertudL  majori  seu  pleno  rictu  spiritus  exeat,  formatur  Germanorum 
d  vel  d*  apertum.  Neque  Germani  soliiiii  sed  et  Galli,  aliique  non 
pauci,  eodem  sono  suum  a  plenunque  proferunt.  Angli  sonum 
ilium  correptum  per  6  breue ;  productum  ver6  plerumque  per  au 
vel  aw^  rarius  per  d  exprimunt.  ITam  in  fdll,  foUy ;  hdU^  haul, 
hoUy;  cdU,  collar;  lawesy  loaae;  cause,  cost;  aw*d,  odd;  sawd,  sod; 
aliisque  similibus ;  idem  prorsus  Yocalium  sonus  auditur  in  primis 
syllabis,  nisi  qubd  illic  producatur  his  corripiatur.  Atque  hinc  est 
quod  Hebrsei  suum  camets  longum,  et  camsts  breve  seu  camets  chatuph, 
(hoc  est,  nostrum  d  apertum  et  6  breve,)  eodem  charactere  scribunt. 

Kam  eorum  7^  et  7^  non  alitor  differunt  quam  nostrum  cdU  et  eoU. 
"  6  rotundum,  Majori  labiorum  apertura  formatur  6  rotundum ; 
quo  sono  plerique  proferunt  Greecorum  a>.  Hoc  sono  Gralli  plerum- 
que proferunt  suum  au,  Angli  ita  fere  semper  proferunt  0  pn)i-» 
ductum  vel  ctiam  oa  (ipso  a  nimirum  nunc  dierum  quasi  evauescente; 
de  quo  idem  hie  judiciiun  ferendum  est  ac  supr^  de  ea^) :  Ut,  one, 

>  The  inserted  w  is  perplexing,  it  words  were  meant.  This  shews  that  the 

ihonld  give  the    sound   (mnor),  and  quality  of  the  long  and  riiort  0  was  the 

Price  nses  wo  to  indicate  (uu).     But  same  to  him. 

Smith  pronounces  (moor).  *  The  origin  of  tiiis  y  b  not  appa* 

*  The  initial  (w)  has  been  supplied,  rent.     The  real  sound  of  the    word 
because  its  omission  has  been  regarded  seems  to  have  been  (seezni). 

as  a  Welsh  habit,  and  Salesbury's  mode  ^  The  Oxford  reprint  has  6  in  each 

of  writing  did  not  gire  him  the  means  case,  which  is  erroneous. 

of  representing  (wii).  •  We  haye  seen  that  the  a  was  never 

*  Salesburj    does    not    distinguish  pronounced  in  either  case ;  that  it  was 
koiljf,  hoty  either  in  sound  or  speUin^,  a  mere  orthographical  device. 

but  his  interpretation  shews  tluit  both 
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muis ;  none^  nnlliis ;  whoh,  totus ;  hole  foramen ;  eoaly  carbo ;  hoot, 
cymbBL ;  oai,  avena ;  those,  illi ;  ehose,  eligi ;  etc.  At  nbi  o  breve  est, 
at  plarimum  per  6  apertnm  (de  quo  supra)  rarius  per  6  rotundum 
prouunciatur. 

'*  Oo  sonatur  ut  Germanorum  H  pingue,  seu  Galloram  ou,  TJt  in 
Tocibus  good  bonus,  stood  stabam,  root  radix,  foot  pes,  hose  lazus, 
loose  laxo,  amitto. 

'' ^onnunquam  o  &  ou  negligentius  pronunciantes  eodem  sono" 
&  {L  obscure  »  (a),  ^'efferunt,  ut  in  cdmSf  venio ;  sdme,  aliquis ;  ddne, 
actum;  edmpany,  consortium;  country,  ros;  couple,  par;  cdvet^ 
ccHicupisco ;  Idvs,  amo ;  aliisque  aliquot ;  quae  alio  tamen  sono  rectius 
proferri  debent." 

These  extracts  seem  to  make  long  o  a  true  labial  {oo),^ 
short  0  a  true  gutturo-labial  (a) — ^for  which  however  the  softer 
(o)  may  have  been  really  sounded,  and  occasionally  (e),  a 
new  sound,  which  will  be  considered  under  TJ, — and  long  or 
short  00  the  true  (uu,  u),  which  however  may  have  been 
{vM,  u).  Hence  long  and  short  o  had  ceased  to  be  a  pair 
(oo,  o),  and  had  become  the  diflferent  vowebi  (oo,  o)  or  {oo,  a). 
This  fiilly  agrees  with  Wilkins,  1668,  who  gives  the  follow- 
ing pairs,  leaving  {po)  without  a  mate, 

^  ( short  ho\rtom  fol-fy  fot  mot       Pol      rod 

^011^  bought  fiEdl  fought  Paule  Bawd 

short 

long  bote  foale  vote  mote     pole     rode 

(short  foil  fut  pul 

{long  boote  foole  foote  moote    poole   roode 

but  he  also  gives  amongst  as  containing  (oa). 

1668.  Price  distinguishes  three  sounds  of  o,  long  as  in  no, 
"/o,**  more,  most  =  {oo)  according  to  Wallis ;  short  as  in  lot^ 
not,  for  =  (o) ;  "  obscure  like  short  u  (e)  as  in  son,  tongue^ 
London,  above,  ^approve,  *behoveth,  brother,  come,  companie, 
eonie,  conduit,  dosen,  dost,  doth,  love,  mother,  *move^  plover, 
pomel,  *prove,  *remove,  shovel,  some,  venom^  *«7Aom,"  all  of  which 
with  the  exception  of  those  marked  *  retain  the  sound  of  (o).' 

Price  also  says :  "o  after  tc,  soundes  like  short  u,  (a)  as 
worldy  *8word,  *woman,  toon,  except,  o,  soundes,  ee,  in  women, 
and  0  long  in  wo,  wore,  woke,"  (swaid,  wom'un)  are  uncom- 
mon. Then  follows  a  long  list  of  final  om,  on  sounded  as 
as  (am,  en),  including  some  words  in  which  the  sound  is 
now  ('n). 

1  The  French distmffoish two soTuidi  of  Cambridge,  tiiat  he  used  to  saj: 

of  0,  the  close  au  and  the  open  o,  which  "  If  a  man  say  I  lie,  I  say  (proT)  it ; 

to  my  ears  sonnd  as  (o,  o).  if  he   (prev)   it.   then  I  lie ;   if  he 

*  As  regards  prove,  it  is  an  ancient  don't  (prey)  it,  then  he  lies,  and  there's 

uniTondty  story  of  the  late  Pro!  Yince,  an  end  on't" 
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"  0,  soiindes  like  (woo)^  oo  in  ^JRome^  do,  shoe,  cucko^'/^g0^ 
*hord,  mushrom,  undo,  who,  *whore.*^    (Ruum)  we  have  tb^ 
was  heard  in  Shakspere's  tuae,  and  may  still  occasionally  be 
heard ;  (gnu)  is  mentioned  by  Wallis  in  terms  of  disapproval ;.' 
(Huurd)  may  be  classed  with  (afuurd)  afford ;  and  mushroom ' 
has  changed  its  spelling. 

Price  makes  oa  the  lone^  o,  (oo),  and  oo  generally  ''like 
fffoo**  (uu),  but  "like  w"  (o)  in  good,  wool,  ho^,  wood,  stood. 

1685.  Cooper  pairs  the  vowels  fall  folly,  and  foal  fulL 
By  the  latter  p^  he  could  not  have  meant  (ftiul  ful),  or 
(ftiuhl  fuhl).  His  (ful,  fwl,  ftthl,  fol)  whichever  way  he 
pronounced  it,  contained  the  nearest  vowel  sound  to  (fool) 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  (p.  84).     He  says : — 

*'  0  fonnatur  2i  labiis  paululil^in  contractis,  dam  spiritus  orhumlatus 
emittor :  ut  in  hope  spes ;  productum  semper,  (nisi  in  paucis  qusB 
per  00  (uu)  sonantur ;  et  ante  /  per  ou  (fm,  auS  labiales  :  ut  in  told 
audax)  hoc  modo  pronunciant  Angli,  quem  auqnando  scribunt  per 
oa ;  ut  coach  currus ;  correptus  rarb  auditor,  nisi  in  paucis,  quee  k 
consonante  labiali  incipiunt ;  ut  post  w  in  foo(f  lupus,  wonder  nurum; 
&  in  syllaba  war  ;  plura  non  memini :  in  quibus^Eim  u  hoc  modo 
pronunciatur,  ubi  prsecedens  vocalis  est  labialis ;  ut  pull,  veUo,  full 
plenus ;  non  quia  debet,  sed  quoniam  aliter  fiEiciliiis  efferri  nequit : 
Et  00  in  ffood  bonus,  hood  cucullus,  wood  lignum ;  /  stood  steti ; 
Galli  per  o  ut  ^lohe  globus,  proteste  protestor;  in  copy  exemplar 
corripitur.  Oermani  per  o,  ut  ostem  pentecoste ;  quem  in  prinapio 
dictionum  fer^  producant :  in  toor^  verbum ;  Gott  Deus  corripitur." 

Whence  it  appears  that  Cooper  did  not  distinguish  (u) 
from  (o)  or  even  (o).  In  fact  he  hardly  knew  the  true  short 
(u)  for  after  describing  oo  he  says  ''  inter  sonum  correptum 
&  productum  minima  datur  differentia/'  and  he  pairs  foot 
short,  fool  long,  where  the  difference  of  length  is  solely  due 
to  the  following  consonant.  As  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Cooper  paired  {ee,  %),  see  p.  83,  so  here  I  pre- 
sume he  paired  {oo,  ti),  sounds  which  have  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  diversity.  This  occasions  a  slight  difficulty  in  his 
diphthong  om,  which  will  have  to  be  afterwards  considered. 

Cooper  gives  the  following  list  of  words  in  o,  oa  which 
have  the  sound  of  (uu),  those  marked  *  being  unusual: 
^aboard,  *afford,  ^behoves,  *boar,^  *bom  carried,  *force,  *forc€S, 
move,  *sword,  *swom,  tomb,  two,  who,  whom,  whore,  whosoever, 
womb,  *worn.  The  words  *board,  *forth,  prove,  stoup  he  says 
are  also  written  boord,  foorth,  proov,  stoop.  In  the  following 
words  he  hears  his  short  o  ==(t«) ;  bloodily,  good-ly-ness,  flood, 

>  Prioe^s  own  notation,  not  palaeo-  *  This  is  hooTy  the  animal,  not  hoar 

type.    Ab  a  Welshman  he  evidently      ^boor  as  given  afterwards  by  Jonm. 
called  1^00  (an),  the  same  as  pa. 
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Juiod^  brotherhood,  sisterhood,  neighbourhood,  falsehood,  soot, 

'stodd,  wood,  wool.     The  exceptions  damosel,  women  (daem'zel, 

^  wtm'en)  are  notecL     After  givinff  examples  of  oa  as  (oo), 

'•*wliich  are  often  written  with  o-^,  ne  says,  as  cloak,  cloke,  he 

admits  the  sound  of  (aa),  as  now  usual,  in  abroad,  broad,  groat. 

1686.  MiEGB  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  former,  but  he 
hears  long  o  as  French  o  (oo),  and  the  short  o  when  it  was 
(a)  as  the  French  short  o  also,  that  is  either  (o)  or  (o)  while 
he  says :  ^'il  y  a  bien  des  mots  ou  T  o  a  un  son  mM6  de  celui 
de  V  a,  et  oil  sans  scrupule  on  le  pent  sonner  conmie  im  a," 
that  is,  he  confused  (a,  o)  or  (a,  a).  Interpreting  his  signs 
by  former  explanations  we  find  the  following  novelties.  O  is 
short  =  (e)  in  compoimds  of  most,  as  hithermost.  Borne  = 
{hoorn),  bom  =  (bAAm) ;  form  a  bench  =  (foorm),  form  a 
shape  =  (f^Arm) ;  holy  =  (hoo'Ii),  holy  day  =  (haH  dee). 
Tolk,  maggot,  anchor,  women  =  (jelk,  msBg'et,  sen'ker,  wtm'en). 
Rome  =  (Ruimi).  On  =  ('n)  in  capon,  mutton,  lesson,  reckon, 
reason,  season,  apron,  citron,  saffron,  iron,  fashion,  cushion, 
puncheon. 

1701.  Jones  confirms  the  others.  The  following  is  his  list 
of  long  0  sounded  as  (uu)  afford,  bomb,  comb.  Ford,  ford,  gam- 
boya,  gold,  Monday,  More,  Rome,  tomb,  womb,  in  which  most 
are  unusual,  and  gold,  Monday  are  noteworthy.  The  oa  as 
(uu)  are  **  aboard,  boar  a  clown,*'  now  written  boor,  "  board." 
The  words  doe,  does,  doest,  doeth,  shoe,  woe,  he  likewise  hears 
pronounced  with  (uu),  although  he  also  gives  (daz)  for  does. 
He  admits  the  soimd  of  (a)  for  o  in  "the  beginning*'  of 
colonel,  colour,  etc.,  comfort,  company,  etc.,  coney,  conjure,  etc., 
money,  monkey,  etc.,  mongcom,  monger,  etc. ;  blomary,  bombast, 
borrage,  bosom,  botargo,  brocado,  chocolate,  cognisance,  colander, 
coral,  coroner,  cozen,  Devon,  dozen,  forsooth,  gormandize,  gromel, 
London,  onion,  poltroon,  pomado,  poniard,  porcelane,  potato, 
recognisance,  sojourn,  Somerset,  stomach,  tobaco ;  in  final  -come, 
'dom,  -some,  -son ;  in  the  hat  syllables  of  chibol,  gambol, 
symbol.  Even  the  unusual  cases  will  be  recognized  as  still 
occasionally  heard,  but  they  evidently  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  present  pronunciation  with  (o),  as  (griit,  briik,  tshiii) 
do  to  {greet,  br^k,  tsheei).  Both  resulted  from  overdriving 
a  new  attenuative  habit. 

In  the  xvn  th  century  then  the  change  fix)m  (oo,  o)  into 
(oo,  a)  or  (oo,  o)  was  complete ;  a  few  more  of  the  (oo)  had 
advanced  into  (uu),  more  indeed  than  those  which  maintained 
their  position,  and  those  formerly  heard  as  (u)  or  (u)  had 
become  (e),  a  change  to  be  considered  under  U. 
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Daring  the  xviii  th  century  the  change  in  the  use  of  these 
letters  as  just  described,  was  so  slight  that  it  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  many  particulars.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  note  some  examples,  chiefly  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  that  o  long  and  oa  =  {oo\  o  short  =  (o)  or  (a), 
and  00  long  and  short  =  (uu,  u),  or  of  exceptions  to  the  pre- 
ceding exceptions  to  this  rule. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthoorafhist  gives  oo  m  flood,  blood 
the  sound  of  (a),  and  in  door,  fl^oor,  moor,  poor  the  sound  of 
{oo).  He  also  makes  o  =  (uu)  in  "  tool/,  toolves,  Borne,  comb, 
tomb,  divorce,  force,  forge,  form  to  sit  on,  bom  endured,  sup- 
ported,  forth  abroad,  port  and  its  compounds  com,  de,  in,  mp, 
trans-port,  fport,  shorn  and  torn,  engross.  Ghost,  most,  post, 
rost,  and  o  between  w  and  r  for  the  most  part  is  sound^  oo 
(uu)  as  word,  work,  world,  worm,  worry,  worship,  worse-st, 
worsted,  worst,  and  ivorth ;  and  in  approve,  behove,  move,  prove, 
remove,  reprove ;  but  like  short  u  (o)  in  chve,  glove,  love,  cover, 
covet,  groveling"  He  admits  oa  to  be  a  mX>de  of  lengthening 
0,  but  says  **oa  in  abroad,  broad,  and  groat,  have  a  pecidiar 
broad  sound"  without  saying  that  it  is  the  same  as  au  (aa), 
and  *^oa  sounds  ai  in  goal  pronounced  jail,  (dzheel)." 

1766.  Buchanan  writes  London  Lon*en,  toon  won,  lot  lot ; 
dost  dost,  work  work,  worship  wor'ship,  woman  wem'tn,  women 
wtm*m,  wonder  won'dtr,  mouth  mouth,  money  mon'i,  son  son ; 
twopence  top'ins,  poltroon  poltruun,  forth  foorth ;  globe  glooh, 
robe  Tooh,  whole  whool;  who  huu,  do  duu,  tomb  tuum,  gold 
guuld,  liome  Ruum ;  move  muuv,  one  wsen,  once  wsbus,  only 
on'li,  come  kom;  soap  Boap,  broad  hrood,  oats  oota;  loath 
lAAth,  groat,  grsDeet. 

1768.  Franklin  has  of  at,  bosom  boz'om,  compared 
kompeerd',  other  odh'or,  government  govomment,  London 
Lon'don ;  only  ootl'U,  spoke  sp^ok,  wrote  root,  some  som,  one 
won,  once  wans,  to  too,  in  which  will  be  found  some  uses 
different  from  Buchanan's. 

1780.  Shbridan  notes  the  Irishisms :  (duur)  door,  (fluur) 
floor,  (kuurs)  both  coarse  and  course,  (stray)  strove,  (drav) 
drove,  (rod)  rode,  (strood)  strode,  (shoon)  shone,  (fat)  foot, 
which  he  says  were  pronounced  in  England  {Aoot,  fLoofv, 
\lootb,  str(wv,  droov,  roodi,  strAd,  shAn,  fwt).  Most  of  these 
Irishisms  are  clearly,  all  of  them  are  probably,  as  usual, 
remnants  of  the  xviith  century. 
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When  y,  i  were  consonants,  they  were  employed  like  the 
modem  y,  J  =  {j,  dzh),  and  were  never  interchanged  in  the 
old  writers,  although  the  sound  of  (j)  was  not  usually  con- 
sidered a  consonant,  as  will  be  noted  under  y,  ta.  When  y,  t 
were  vowels  they  were  used  indiscriminately,  except  perhaps 
that  /  was  always^  used  as  the  personal  pronoun,  and  was 
not  employed  at  the  end  of  any  otner  word.  For  the  present 
section  they  must  be  considered  as  identicaL 

Table  Shewbto  the  Iktbodfction  of  IE  fob  E,  EE. 


Price. 

Minshew. 

Levins. 

Palsgrave. 

Promptornim, 

1668. 

1617. 

1670. 

1630. 

1440. 

believe 

belecTe 

beleeve 

beleve 

beleneness 

beriege 

besiege 

bier 

beere  (biere) 
briefb  (breefe) 

beare 

beere 

been 

brief 

breefe 

brefe 

cayfdier 

casbier 

casbeere 

ebief 

cheife  (cbiefe) 

cbeefe,  cbief 

cbefe,  chief 

cbenetna 

field] 

field  (feeld) 

feeld,  field 

felde 

feelde 

'fienol 

feend 

fende 

■fierce] 

fierce 

fierse 

iyers 

VBTBSe 

riend 

frend  (friend) 

frende 

fiende 

freende 

frontier 

frontier 

tS 

CTeeue  (grieve) 

greeve 
kercber 

kerchefe 

^Sde 

riief] 
Uege 

liefer 

lefe 

lefe 

liege 

lege 

lycbe 

niece 

neece 

neece 

neyoe 

piece 

peeoe  (piece) 

peeoe 

pece 

pece 

fierce 

pearce  (pierce) 

perse 

perce 

peercyii 

Bbid!^ 

prieste 

preestly 

preest 

preest 

sbeeld 

scheeld 

siege 

"lege 

sege 

iege 

oege 

nerse 

cearse 

rieye 

due  (dene) 

seefe 

n 

tbief 

theef 

iheefe 

tbefe 

Tiew 

view 

vewe 

yield 

yeeld 

yeeld 

yelde 

yddoM 

IE  was  often  used  at  the  end  of  words  where  we  now  use 
y.  IE  in  the  middle  of  words  was  employed  in  the  xiv  th 
century  indiscriminately  with  e  or  ee,  but  not  very  frequently. 
In  the  XV  th  and  xvr  th  centuries  it  had  Mien  out  of  use, 
though  we  find  it  fully  established  with  the  modem  sound 
of  (ii)  in  the  xvii  ih  century,  in  which  is  included  also  the 
word  /riend  as  already  noted  (p.  80).  The  preceding  table 
containing  all  Price's  list  and  a  few  other  words  in  bi^ckets, 

1  In  MSS.  If  was  not  nnfreqnently  used  even  for  ^e  personal  pronoun  in  the 
XT  th  century  and  earlier. 
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will  shew  the  corresponding  spellings  in  the  Fromptorium 
1440,  Pabgraye  1530,  and  Levins  1570,  and  Minshew  1617; 
the  spellings  in  parenthesis  in  Minshew's  column,  are  spellings 
which  he  recognizes  and  gives  in  cross  references,  but  the 
other  spellings  are  those  under  which  he  explains  the  words. 
It  will  be  seen  that  MinsheVs  book  shews  the  exact  period  of 
the  transition,  when  generally  both  spellings  were  sufficiently 
known  to  require  noUce,  but  one  was  decidedly  preferred  bv 
the  author,  and  that  one  was  only  occasionally  ie.  The  French 
mice,  piice,  Jier,  stiff e  and  occasionally  chief  maj  have  in- 
fluenced some  vfordA,  but  others,  as  believe,  bier,  friend,  field, 
lief,  thief,  yield,  seem  to  have  no  reason,  either  in  sound  or 
etymology,  for  this  curious  change  of  custom  in  spelling. 
For  our  present  purpose,  then,  we  may  dismiss  ie,  consider- 
ing it,  in  the  midile  of  words,  as  a  fiEmciful  variation  of  ee 
and  having  precisely  the  same  value  ^ii)  towards  the  close 
of  the  XVI  th  centuiy,  and,  at  the  end  of  words  as  an  archa- 
ism for  y,  having  the  same  sound  {i)} 

There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  sound  of  short  i  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  such  as  machine,  only  one  sound  of  long 
i,  during  the  xvi  th  and  subsequent  centuries.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  English  short  i  or  (i)  is  the  wide  sound  of  the 
Italian  or  European  short  i  or  (i).  The  fine  sharp  clear  (i)  is 
very  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  pronounce,  and  although 
the  Scotch  can  and  do  pronounce  it,^  they  not  unfrequenfly 
r^lace  it  with  (e)  or  (e),  not  (e).  In  this  respect  they  re- 
semble the  Italians  who  have  so  frequently  rejnaced  Latin  i 
by  their  e  chiuso  or  (e).  The  Dutch  may  be  said  not  to 
mow  (i),  as  they  regularly  replace  it  by  {e).  The  English 
sound  (i)  lies  between  (i)  and  (e).  The  position  of  the  tongue 
is  the  same  as  for  (i),  but  the  whole  of  the  pharynx  and 
back  parts  of  the  mouth  are  enlarged,  making  the  sound 
deeper  and  obscurer.  According  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  there 
is  the  same  distinction  between  {e)  and  (e),  the  latter 
being  the    wide   form  of  the  former,   and   he    hears  {e) 

^  The  word  pieree  seems  to  hare  re-  '  Mr.  Melyille  Bell  says  in  a  private 

tained  the  spellmg  ^$$,  and  the  cor-  letter^  that  the  sound  of  the  short  **  (i) 

respomti^   pronunciation   to  a  later  for  2  is  very  common,  as  in  giTe=(g^), 

time,    ^y^still  write  P^-cy,  and  P«rfl»  gied,  ^en,  gie's  [derivatives],  whig. 

is  called  (Feis)  or  (Pis)  in  America,  wig,  hig  [to  build],  build,  -er,  built 

In  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  2,  [often    i»lt]     Idng-dom,    wick,    gig, 

L  S6f  1623,  Ck)medies  p.  132,  we  find  ginfham,  widow,  Britain,  finish,  whin, 

^  Master  Person,  guoM*  Person  ?    And  etc. '    In  such  words  the  Englishman 

if  one  should  be  perst,  Which  is  the  hear*  the  long  (ii).    This  is  a  point 

one  f*  which  indicates  the  pronuncia-  which  will  have  to  be  considered  here- 

tion  (Mas-ter  Pers'on,  kwaa-si  "Pers-  after.    See  especially  the  examnles  of 

-oon"  f  And  tf  **  oon  "  shuuld  bt  Bcotoh  pronunoiation  in  Chap.  XL  §  4. 
"pcwtj"  whftsh  h  dhe  "oon"P). 
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in  the  French  et,  and  English  day,  (drf,  d^),  and  (e) 
in  the  Scotch  ill,  English  ailment  (el  eeil'ment)  and  English 
air  (eel),  and  also  in  my  own  pronunciation  of  the  English 
ell,  whereas  he  supposes  the  true  sounds  of  English  men^ 
man  to  be  (mEn,  maBn)  and  to  differ  precisely  as  (i,  i). 
My  own  pronunciation  of  man  he  finds  frequently  the 
same  as  his  pronimciation  of  men,  so  that  to  him  1  pro- 
nounce men,  wan  as  (men,  msn).  To  me  (s)  is  a  much 
deeper  sound  than  {e,  e)  and  is  heard  in  the  French  mime, 
German  sprdche  (mEEm',  shprEE^h*^).  This  discussion  will 
serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  difference  (i,  i),  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  mOT  be  confounded.  Almost  every 
Englishman  pronounces  French  il  as  English  ill  (il),  and 
almost  every  Frenchman  pronounces  English  ill  as  French  il 
(il),  French  tie,  English  eel  being  identically  (iil).  Now 
the  true  long  sound  of  (i)  is  not  an  acknowledged  sound 
in  our  language,  although  in  frequent  use  among  such 
sin^rs  as  refuse  so  sav  happ^,  st^l,  eA,  when  they  have 
to  lengthen  happy,  still,  ill.^  They  say  (msfiii,  st2>l,  nl) 
although  some  may  prefer  (stelll,  till)  which  has  a  bad  effect. 
Where  the  long  sound  of  (i)  might  be  expected,  we  get  the 
long  i,  to  be  presently  noticed.  Hence  most  of  those  who 
examined  sounds,  as  Wallis,  naturally  paired  (ii),  whose 
short  sound  was  absent,  and  {i)  which  was  without  a  long 
sound,  and  probably  did  not  hear  the  difference,^  though  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  could  find  no  short  sound  for  (ii)  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.'  What  we  have  to  conclude  from  this  is, 
that  because  ee  long  and  i  short  are  represented  generally  by 
the  same  character,  with  or  without  a  mark  of  prolongation, 
by  orthoepists,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  nad  the  same 
sound.      My  own  belief  is  that  short  i  was  (i)  from  the 

1  This  was  remarked  bj  Dr.  Tonng,  assertion  that  (t)  was  an  independent 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  4to.  vowel  sound,  ana  resolutely  paired  (ii,f). 
Tol.  ii,  p.  277 :  "  When  lip  is  length-  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  point  in 
ened  in  singing  it  does  not  become  phonetics  concerning  which  the  ex- 
Itap"  Observe  the  singing  of  "  s^tll  perience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
so  gently  o'er  me  st^lii^/  which  be-  has  enlightened  nim.  He  would,  how- 
comes  fstttl  so  dzheent'Iif*  ooar  mii  ever,  particularly  notice  the  stepped 
siiil'uq.}  Dryden's  line,  from  his  Vmi  vowels,  which  on  p.  63  of  that  work, 
Creator,  "  And  make  us  temples  yroxthy  he  found  himself  unable  to  separate 
thee,*'  is  well  adapted  to  render  the  from  their  consonants,  as  in  (p^  pet, 
difference  of  the  vowels  in  (-dhi  dhii)  pset,  i>pt,  pat,  put),  but  which  he  nas 
sensible.  been  in  the  habit  of  separating  for 

*  The  present  writer  should  be  the  many  years, 
last  to  throw  stones  at  those  who^  do         *  See  p.  112.     Cooper,  as  we  have 

not  hear  the  difference  between  (i,  %)  seen  (p.  83),  forms  an  exception ;  he 

for  in  his  Alphabet  of  Nature,  1845,  appears  to  pair  {ee,  Q,  and  certainly 

p.  65,  the  first  work  on  phonetics  whicli  does  not  pair  (ii,  t). 
he  published,  he  objected  to  Knowlee's 
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earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Against  this  supposition 
must  be  placed  the  facts  that^  as  already  pointed  out,  snort  (i) 
is  not  at  all  unfrequent  in  Scotland,  and  was  apparently 
recognized  in  English  in  1701  by  Jones,  a  Welshman,  and 
1766  by  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman,  and  also  that  in  Ireland 
final  -y,  which  is  in  England  (-i),  is  invariably  (-i).  The 
Irish  English  ^nerally  representing  a  xvn  th  century  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  there  is  a  possibility  of  (i)  having  been 
somewhat  common  in  England  during  the  end  of  the  xvii  th 
and  beginning  of  the  xviii  th  centuries,  a  period  of  English 
pronimciation  remarkable  for  a  tendency  to  thinness  of 
sound.  The  true  long  vowel  (ii)  will  come  under  consideration 
again  in  the  next  Chapter  imder  I,  T,  when  the  importance 
of  the  preceding  discussion  will  more  clearly  appear. 

As  to  long  i  in  English  at  present,  it  is  without  doubt,  a 
diphthong,  and  has  been  generally  recognized  as  such  from 
early  times.  But  orthoepists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature 
of  its  first  element,  and  this  becomes  an  important  con- 
sideration. The  Italians  and  French  only  approach  the 
sound  of  our  l«ng  i  very  loosely,  in  the  Italian  words  dome, 
loido,  zaino,  and  the  French  paien,  faience.  These  may  be 
more  properly  written  (daai*no,  laai'do,  tsaai'no;  paiieA, 
faiiaAs),  so  that  in  the  Italian  the  first  element,  m  the 
French  the  second  element  is  lengthened.  In  Germany  the 
sound  written  ei,  ey,  ai,  ay  is  intended  to  be  (ai),  although 
these  diphthongs  are  ybtj^  variously  pronounced.  Rapp 
gives  the  literary  high  varieties  (ai,  oi,  ei,  ei)  and  Schmeller 
notices  the  Bavarian  dialectic  varieties  (a,  ai,  ai,  e,  si,  ei,  ii).^ 
The  different  Scotch  sounds  of  long  i  will  be  fully  considered 
in  Chapter  IV.  §  2,  under  I.  In  England  we  have  only  one 
recognized  pronunciation  of  i  long,  but  we  have  also  two 
recognized  sounds  which  may  be  heard  in  /satah,  or  in  the 
ususi  English  pronunciation  of  %64>  x^V**  ^^^  ^^^  distinction 
is,  or  us^  to  De,  strongly  insisted  on  at  Eton.  The  second 
of  these  sounds,  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  ai, 
is  (ai).  What  is  the  first  ?  Knowles,'  following  Sheridan, 
says  it  is  (a),  the  only  difference  between  i  long  and  oy  con- 
sisting in  the  brevity  with  which  the  first  element  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  first  sound.  This  is  an  Irishism  no  doubt, 
although  he  is  closely  followed  by  Haldeman,'  who  makes 

^  Sapp,   Fhysiologie    der   Sprachey  and  the  Tarions  properties  of  all  its 

ToL  It.  pp.  B6  et  sqq.  SchtmiUr,  Man-  simple  and  componna  sounds,  as  com- 

darten  Bayerns,  p.  56.  bined  into  syllables  and  words.    Jjtm- 

'  Jamet  Knowkt,  Pronouncing  and  don,  1847,  8to. 
Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  English         >  Analytic  Orthography,  {  106,  400. 

Language,  founded  on  a  correct  de-  and  examples  §  602,  610. 
Telopement  of  the  nature,  the  number, 
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the  first  element  (a),  and  identifies  English  long  i  with  the 
German  eiy  of  which  Schmeller  makes  the  first  element  (a). 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  identifies  the  first  element  of  his  pro- 
nunciation of  English  long  i  with  (a).  The  first  element  of 
my  pronunciation  <^  the  German  ai  he  considers  to  be  (ah), 
a  soimd  that  I  can  only  with  difficulty  disting^h  from  (a), 
as  T  am  apt  to  labiaUse  (a)  in  speaking.  But  in  unaccented 
syllables  ne  makes  the  first  element  of  his  pronimoiation  of 
long  i  to  be  (ah).  This  was  the  element  he  recognized  in 
my  own  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong  in  all  cases.  Many 
Londoners  certainly  use  (s^)  as  the  first  element.  Again, 
Wilkins  and  Franklin  call  tne  first  element  (»).  And  Smart 
making  the  first  element  ur  without  soimdin^  the  r  must 
mean  (ao).  The  second  element  is  of  course  the  glide,  and 
the  last  element  (or  second  as  it  is  usually  called)  is  the 
vowel  (i)  or  (i),  very  often  the  latter  I  beheve  in  English. 
Mr.  Bell  only  recomizes  the  glide,  5c  (see  p.  15),  that  is,  the 
fflide  to  the  (j)  position.  According  to  the  mode  of  writine 
diphthongs  which  I  adopt  I  must  give  (i)  or  (i)  as  the  final 
element,  leaving  the  ffhde  to  be  denot^  by  juxtaposition. 
Hence  we  have  the  following 

Analyses  of  English  hng  I— 

Sheridan  aad  Ejiowles  (Ai) 

Haldeman  (ai) 

Walker  and  Melyille  Bell    f  ai)    accented 

Melville  Bell  {^)  tmaccented. 

Londoners  (eei) 

Scotch  (^,  ei,  si,  ai,  oi,  ohi) 

"Wilkins  and  Franklin  (eij 

WaUis  and  Smart  (ooi) 

Now  this  being  the  sound  of  the  personal  pronoun,  is 
heard  every  day  and  constantly ;  but  after  competent  orthoe- 
pists  have  carefully  examined  it,  they  are  unable  to  agree  as 
to  its  analysis.  One  reason  is  of  course  a  real  difierence  of 
pronunciation,  but  another  appears  to  be  that  the  first  ele- 
ment is  pronounced  with  extreme  brevity,  so  that  in  British 
speech  it  is  not  sufficiently  heard  as  distmct  from  the  follow- 
ing glide.  In  endeavouring;  therefore  to  fix  it,  different 
ol^rvers  either  begin  far  back  in  the  scale  of  distinct  vowels, 
or  catch  the  sound  closer  and  closer  to  (i).  Thus  it  may  be 
that  the  whole  series  of  sounds  (o-ohoa-ahsDei)  may  be  heard  in 
this  diphthong,  all  gliding  into  each  other  with  inmiense 
rapiditv.  Again  the  first  element  being  so  indistinct,  others, 
as  Wilkins  and  Franklin,  or  Wallis  and  Smart,  take  refuge  in 
one  of  the  colourless  sounds  as  (e,  oo). 
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Now  I  hear  the  vowel  (a)  very  clearly  in  (ai)  as  in  the 
Etonian  pronunciation  of  x^  9  ^^  ^  cannot  hear  it  in  the 
Etonian  pronunciation  of  x^V^  ^^^  I  do  ^^^  <^  (g)  there. 
I  therefore  prefer  to  represent  the  English  %  long,  the  Etonian 
pronunciation  of  Greek  6i  by  (oi),  and  the  English  aye,  yes, 
the  Etonian  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  at  by  (ai).  The  pre- 
ceding discussion  will  apply,  as  to  the  first  element,  to  &e 
present  pronunciation  of  ^m?  in  nowy  haro^  core. 

We  are  now  better  prepared  to  understand  what  our 
authorities  say  on  the  subject.  The  first  one  is  sufficiently 
perplexing. 

1630.  Palsgrave  says :  "/  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  .ii.  dyuerse 
maneis  of  souitdynges,  the  soundyng  of  t,  whiche  is  most  generally 
Ysed  in  the  frenche  tong,  is  like  as  the  Italians  sonnde  i,  and  suche 
with  ys  as  sonnde  the  latin  tong  aright,  whiche  is  almost  as  we 
souiide  e  in  these  words  ahee  9^  flie,  a  heere  for  a  deed  corps,  a  peere 
a  felowe,  afeev^  rew^rde,  a  little  more  sonndynge  towards  t,  as  we 
sound  i  with  vs." 

Now  du  Guez  says :  "  Ye  shal  pronounce  .  .  .  your  i,  as 
sharpe  as  can  be,"  by  which  I  understand,  with  the  smallest 
lingual  and  pharyngal  aperture,  or  as  clearly  (i)  as  possible. 
When  Palsgrave  says:  ^* almost  as  we  souwde  ^,"  etc.,  the 
almost  is  merely  one  of  those  safeguards  which  orthoepists 
love  to  insert,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  inserting,  when  they 
give  the  equivalent  for  a  foreign  sound  which  they  seem  to 
hear  in  their  own  tongue,  but  doubt  the  correctness  of  their 
hearing.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  '^  a  little  more  sound- 
ynge  towards  t,  as  we  sound  i  with  vs ''  P  A  vowel  cannot 
sound  a  little  more  towards  a  diphthong,  and  yet  long  i  was 
certainly  most  generally  recognized  to  be  a  diphthong  in  the 
XVI  th  centuiy,  although  it  is  probable  that  Palsgrave  may 
have  had  an  older  pronunciation,  rather  of  the  xv  th  than  of 
the  XVI  th  century.  Could  he  mean  that  the  sound  seemed 
between  (i)  and  (e)P  It  would  be  difficult  to  insert  one. 
Could  he  mean  that  as  he  pronoimced  those. English  words 
the  sound  had  a  tinge  of  (e)  in  it  as  it  were  (ii),  and  that  the 
French  pronounced  a  clearer  (i)  P  The  matter  becomes  still 
more  enigmatical  as  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"If  f  be  the  first  letter  in  a  firenche  worde  or  the  laste,  he  shall 
in  those  two  places  be  sounded  lyke  as  we  do  this  letter  y,  in  these 
words  with  vs,  hy  and  iy,  a  spye,  a  flye,  awry,  and  suche  other :  in 
whiche  places  in  those  frenche  bokes,  as  be  diligently  imprinted, 
they  vse  to  writte  this  letter  y :  but  whether  the  frenche  worde  be 
written  with  ♦  or  y,  in  these  two  places  he  shal  be  sounded,  as  I  have 
shewed  here  in  this  rule,  as  in  ymaye,  conuerty,  ydole,  eatourdyf  in 
whiche  the  y  hath  suche  sounde,  as  we  wolde  give  him  in  our  tong." 
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This  sound,  whatever  it  was^  must  be  distinct  from  the 
other  sound  of  i.  Now  as  Falserave  noways  describes  the 
sound,  or  hints  at  its  being  a  dipnthong,  we  can  do  nothing 
but  refer  to  Meiffret  1550,  who  writes  :  "  je  vi,  oi,  aosi,  j'ey 
b&ti,  je  b&ti  ou  b&tis ''  with  precisely  the  same  sign .  as  he 
uses  in  "  Louis  Meigrst,  LionoEs.''  Perhaps  Palsgrave 
would  rejoin:  "true,  but  he  was  a  Lyonnais;  I  give  the 
Parisian  pronunciaticm/'  In  the  mean  time  we  are  not 
assisted  towards  Palsgrave's  own  pronunciation  of  the  English 
"by  and  by,  a  spye,  a  flye,  awry."^  What  follows  is  as 
perplexing : — 

"For  as  moche  as  r  and  i  come  often  together  in  the  frenche 
tonge,  where  as  the  v  hath  with  them  his  distinct  sounde,  and  the  • 
is  sounded  shortly  &  confdsely,  whiche  is  the  proprete  of  a  diph- 
thonge.  I  reken  vi  also  among  the  diphthonges  in  the  frenche 
tong,  whiche  whan  they  come  together,  sluiU  haue  suche  a  sounde  in 
frenche  wordes,  as  we  gyue  hym  in  these  wordes  in  our  tong, 
a  »wyn$j  I  dwynej  I  twyne^  so  that  these  wordes  agvysh^  agvylUdny 
eondvyrej  dedvyre,  aviourdhvy,  meih^if,  and  all  suche  shall  sounde 
theyr  t?  and  i  shortly  together,  as  we  do  in  our  tong  in  the  words  I 
have  gyven  example  of,  and  nat  eche  of  them  distinctly  by  himself, 
as  we  of  our  tong  be  inclined  to  sound  them,  whiche  wolde  rather 
say  aviourdhvy,  dedvyt^  saufcondvyt,  gyuynge  both  to  t?  and  ♦  theyr 
distinct  sounde,  than  to  sounde  them  as  the  frenche  men  do  in  dede, 
which  say  <wtourdhvi/,  dedvyt^  saufcondvyt,  soundyng  them  both 
shortly  together,  and  so  of  all  suche  other." 

It  is  a  well-known  modem  English  error  to  say  (Iwii)  for 
(lyi)  ltd.  Pabgrave,  whose  ears  cannot  have  been  very  acute, 
here  seems  to  authorize  a  similar  use.  At  the  same  time  the 
conversion  of  (y)  into  a  consonant  as  (w),  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  previous  direction  to  give  (y)  its  "distinct  sound,'*  and 
pronounce  (i)  "confusely."  But  can  Palsgrave  have  also 
meant  that  the  second  element  in  m  in  the  French  words 
cited  was  the  same  as  in  stvyne,  dwyne^  ttvyne  ?  The  y  in  the 
French  words  is  not  even  final  or  initial.  It  could  have  had 
no  sound  but  (ii)  even  according  to  Palsgrave.  Did  Pals- 
grave say  (swiin,  dwiin,  twiin)  or  (swim,  awim,  twim)  ?  It 
18  the  only  legitimate  inference,  and  there  is  no  slight  proba- 
bility of  its  being  correct.  We  shall  see  that  Palsgrave  pro- 
nounced ou  as  (uu),  which  was  a  xiv  th  century  pronunciation 
continued  archaically  into  the  xvi  th  century,  and  although 

^  It  deserves  however  to  be  recorded  James  the  First's  time  has :  "  0  Lord 

that  Gill  writes  (en*emai),  not  (en-emil,  our  Grod  arise,  Scatter  his  enemies," 

and  has  at  least  once  (dim-adzhes],  al-  giving  (en-emaiz),  if  ^e  rhyme  is  to  be 

though  on  another  occasion  he  writes  preserved,  though  in  modem  practice 

(tm-aadzh)  so  that  the  former  may  be  we  sacrifice  the  rhyme  and  often  sing 

a  misprint.    The  God savf  the  king  of  (enimttz). 
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the  recognized  pronunciation  at  tliat  time  was  (ou),  yet  the 
example  of  Bullokar  (pp.  94,  98,)  shews  that  there  were  still 
many  who  preferred  the  (uu)  sound.  In  the  same  way 
perliaps  both  Palsgraye  and  Bullokar  preserved  the  (it) 
sound  of  long  i,  usual  in  the  xiv  th  century,  notwithstand- 
ing the  genial  adoption  of  (ei).  The  new  (ei,  ou)  and  the 
old  {iif  uu)  stand  precisely  on  the  same  ground,  and  therefore 
I  am  incHned  to  tnink  that  Palsgrave  and  Bullokar  said  (ie), 
as  distinct  from  (ii).  Further  reference  to  this  curious  re- 
tention of  an  old  sound  wiU  have  to  be  made  in  the  next 
chapter  under  I. 

1547.  Salesbttry  does  not  leave  us  in  much  doubt,  for  he 
writes  (ei)  for  long  i,  thus : 

I  ei  (ei),  vtne  vein  (vein),  wtite  toein  (wein) ;  dyches  deiteyi 
(deitsh'tz) ;  thtve  ddein  (dhein) ;  siones  Beine  (scinz) ;  Latin  Dice 
deieu  (dei'ku),  tibi  teibei  (tei'bei),  Dei  Deei  (Dee-i),  qui  quei  (kwei). 

At  the  same  time  he  reprobates  this  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  and  says : 

''I  in  Welsh  hath  the  mere  pronunciation  of  i  in  Latine,  as 
learned  men  in  our  time  vse  to  sounde  it,  and  not  as  they .  .  .  with 
their  lotacisme  corrupting  the  pronunciation  make  a  diphthong  of 
it,  saying  veideiy  teibei^  for  vidi^  tihi.^^  **/  in  their  language  is 
equivalent  to  the  following  two  letters  in  oiu^  ei,  but  they  are  com- 
pressed so  as  to  be  pronounced  in  one  sound  or  a  diphthong,  as  in 
that  word  of  theirs  I,  ei,  (ei)  ego."  **  Y  often  has  the  sound  of 
the  diphthong  ei  as  thyitb,  ddein  (dhein),  tuus ;  &  its  own  soimd  as 
in  the  word  THTiwrE,  ihifnn,  (thtn),  gracilis." 

That  Salesbury's  ei  was  different  from  his  ai,  and  that  he 
meant  to  indicate  a  different  sound  in  such  English  words 
that  have  lonff  i>  from  that  in  other  words  having  ai  in  his 
transcription,  is  I  think  evident,  because  he  never  confounds 
the  two  sounds,  and  because  in  modem  Welsh  the  sound  ei 
sounds  to  me  as  (oi),  and  ai  as  (ai).  I  think,  however,  that 
his  letters  ei  justify  me  in  considering,  or  rather  leave  me  no 
option  but  to  consider  that  the  EngUsh  diphthong  sounded 
(ei)  to  Salesbury. 

As  to  the  short  i,  he  identifies  it  with  Welsh  y,  considering 
the  latter  the  especial  sound.  He  also  says  that  Welsh  u 
"soundeth  as  the  vidgar  English  people  sound  it  in  these 
wordes  of  English,  trust,  bury,  busy,  Jluberden.^'  I  think 
that  he  cannot  point  to  any  other  sound  but  {i),  supposing  the 
true  Welsh  to  be  (y),  a  sound  which  Mr.  Melville  Bell  hears 
in  the  unaccented  syllables :  the  hous^^,  (dhy  Hauz'yz)  as  he 
would  write  the  sounds.  The  difference  between  (i,  y)  is 
very  alight  indeed.  In  practice  Salesbury  is  not  very  precise. 
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as  may  be  seen  by  tbe  following  list  of  words  in  wbicb  short 
i  occurs,  but  his  theorjr  leads  me  to  adopt  (i)  as  the  true 
sound  of  English  short  i  in  his  time.^    . 

God  be  wtth  you  GM  hiwio  {Gtod  bii'wi,©),  oeactoitse  groiiwB 
(graa'sijUs),  oondictoit  condisywn  (kondi8*f,im),  twtwcle  twinkl 
(twiq'k'l),  WKTNCLB  wrinJU  (wriq-k'I),  ktvoss  kings  (kiqz),  osldino 
gMing  (geld'iq) ;  Gylbbbt,  Gilbert  (Gil'bert),  gykgee  tsinMr 
(dzhin-dzhir),  BEGeYves,  legging  (beg'iq);  hoij,  holy  (hoo*1>,  hoI**); 
EXHIBITION  eesihiaiwn  (eksibis'i^iin)  ;  PBomBinoy,  proibisiwn  (proo,- 
ibisiun)  ;  lyly lUi  (lil'i),  lady ladi  (laa'di) ;  VAsrikpapyr  (paaptr), 
EYOHT  rieht  (rikht) ;  thystle,  thystl  (thi's-fl)  ;  this  ddys  (dhis), 
BUSY  husi  (biz'i) ;  wtnne  wynn  (win) ;  thtntte  thynn  (thm) ; 
EarrzT  hnieht  (kn^t). 

1568.  Sib  T.  Smith  says:  "I  Latina,  quae  per  se  prolata,  apud 
nos  tantam  yalet  quantum  Latine,  ego,  aut  oetdus,  aut  etiam^^ 
by  which  I  understand  that  the  three  words  /,  eye^  aye 
had  the  same  sound,  precisely  as  we  are  told  by  Shakspere, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii,  Sc.  2,  v.  45,  (I  quote  from 
Steevens'  reprint  of  the  quarto  of  1609,  which  agrees  in  this 
passage  with  the  folio  of  1623 ;  the  lines  do  not  occur  in  the 
quarto  of  1597) : 

Hath  Bmmo  slaine  himselfe  ?  say  thou  but  I 
And  that  bare  vowell  I  shall  poyson  more 
Then  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice, 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I. 
Here  aye  is  spelled  /,  and  thoroughly  identified  with  it,  as 
"that  bare  vowell  I,"  and  with  the  suggested   ^^ eye  o£ 
cockatrice"  in  the  next  line.      Although  Smith  identifies 
these  three  words,  he  spells  them  differently,  introducing  i  as 
the  sign  for  long  i,  and  pairing  it  with  short  t.     He  thus 
deprives  the  Latin  language  of  the  soimd  of  (ii),  for  he  pro- 
nounced Latin  e  as  (ee).     Hence  when  he  comes  to  the  sound 
of  (ii)  in  English,  he  exclaims  in  perplexity : 

"  Quid  autem  fiet  ubi  sonus  invenitur  quem  neque  Grseci,  neque 
Latini  habuenmt,  praesertim  cum  omnes  coram  literae  in  simiHbus 
coram  sonis  faerunt  absumptse  ?  Ecce  autem  sonum  Angloram  et 
Scotoram  alium  diversumque  ab  omnibus  his,'  qui  nee  i  (ee)  nee 
?  (ei)  reddit  auribus,  sed  quoddam  medium,  et  tamen  simplex  est, 
literaque  debet  dici :  est  autem  semper  fer^  longa." 

His  examples  are  me,  see,  meet,  deep,  steep^  feel,  feet,  sheep, 
queen,  mean?  seek^  she,  weeA,  leeA,   beef,  neese,  bee  apes, 

1  So  far  as  I  could  hear,  the  Welsh  *  That  is,  not  one  of  the  sounds 

dim  was  prononnoed  bj  scTeral  Welsh  which  he  had  already  considered,  and 

gentlemen   precisely  as   the  English  which  were  apparently  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ei  i^ 

dim^  that  is  (dtm)^  and  they  all  ohjected  oo  o,  nn  n,  yy). 

to  ike  pronunciation  (dim).  *  ^  Intelligere."    Qu.  mim,  Tultos  f 
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wliraoe,  through  Salesbury  and  Palsgraye,  we  know  that  the 
sound  was  (ii).  Smith  therefore  recognized  no  short  (i)  in 
English.  The  sound  of  his  e  short  most  therefore  have  been 
different  from  (i),  that  is,  as  I  believe  (i)>  agreeing  with 
Salesbury. 

Smith  recognizes  the  two  diphthon8;s  (ei,  ai)  but  finds 
scarcely  any  £fference  between  them,  although  he  says  that 
"muliercute"  pronounce  (ei)  for  (ai).  This  will  be  con- 
sidered under  (ai),  p.  122.  In  no  case  in  which  the  or- 
thography uses  long  i  does  Smith  write  ei,  so  that  but  for 
his  ratlier  veiled  identification  of  I  with  eye,  we  should  have 
had  no  clue  to  the  sound  intended. 

1569.  Habt  says  :  **  Out  of  all  doubt,  no  nation  of  the  foresaide 
but  we  and  the  Scottish,  doe  at  any  time  sound  t,  in  the  aforesayde 
sound  of  M ;  wherefore  that  ETiglish  Greek  reader  which  shall  giue 
the  same  sound  to  i  which  he  doth  to  €^  doth  ftirther  this  errour 
much  amongst  vs." 

He  also  writes  (reid  bei)  for  ride  by.  But  he  makes  ee  in 
Greeks  the  long  soimd  of  t  in  in,  that  is  (it),  and  is  thus  not 
80  accurate  as  Smith,  who  distinguishes  the  sound  as  (ii). 

1580.  BuLLOKAR  calls  long  i  a  vowel,  and  does  seem  to  know 
that  it  has  a  different  sound  from  short  e.  He  says :  ''  I, 
hath  two  soundes,  the  one  a^^eing  to  his  olde  &  continued 
name,  and  is  then  a  vowell,  l£e  other  soimde  agreeing  to  the 
olde  name  of  ^,  and  of  my  c^  (dzh),  and  is  then  a  consonant.'' 
He  gives  as  examples :  '^  I  ly  in  my  sisterz  kitchen  with  a 
pillo*w  besyd  her  peticot,  and  thy  whyt  pilion,"  where  the 
accent  denotes  length,  and  o^w  means  (u).  What  "  the  old 
and  continued  name''  is,  he  does  not  write.  He  has  no  other 
distinction  between  long  and  short  i  but  this  accent,  and 
never  even  hints  at  the  possibility  of  their  having  two  sounds. 
He  uses  the  accent  to  indicate  the  long  a,  e,  y,  o  only,  and 
has  a  new  sign  ^  for  (ii),  on  which  he  says,  and  it  is  the  only 
clue  I  can  find : 

«  e  hath  two  soundes,  and  vowels  both,  the  one  flat,  agr6eing  to 
his  old  and  continued  name :  and  the  other  sounde  more  sharpe  and 
betwene  the  old  sound  of  the  old  name  oi  :$:  and  the  name  of  : • : 
for  such  difference  the  best  writers  did  use  :ea:  for  :e:  flat  and  long: 
&  0a,  ee,  ie,  eo  fox  101  shaipe." 

This  "flat  ^,"  was  undoubtedly  (ee)>  and  the  "sharpe  «" 
was  (ii).  The  "old  name  of  e  is  therefore  (ee),  and  the 
"  ahiu^"  sound  of  e,  or  (ii)  is  said  to  lie  between  (ee)  and 
the  name  of  i,  that  is,  its  long  sound,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Now  we  have  se^oi  l^t  Smith  says  that  (ii)  is  "quoddam 
zaediom/'  betweeiL  (ee)  and  (ei),  so  that  we  need  not  expect 

s 
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more  precision  in  Bullokar,  and  although,  it  is  really  non- 
sense to  say  that  (ii)  lies  between  (ee)  and  (ei),  since  (ei)  is 
compounded  of  (ee)  and  (ii),  yet  as  Smith  actually  said  so, 
Bullokar  may  have  meant  tne  same.  But  BuUokar  con- 
stantly neglects  to  write  the  acute  accent,  his  sign  of  pro- 
longation, over  i.  Thus  he  has  cqntryzy  cgntriz  in  successive 
lines.  Again  he  always  writes  wryth  =  written  with  a  long 
y,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  beheve  that  even  a  pedantic 
theorist  ever  said  (rtmt'n).  GiU  writes  (writ'n).  If  how- 
ever we  suppose  that  BuUokar,  as  well  as  Palsgrave,  pro- 
nounced long  i  as  (it)  and  short  i  as  (i),  all  difficiidty  arising 
from  this  source  would  disappear.  And  although  tne  state- 
ment that  (ii)  lies  between  (ee)  and  {it)  is  not  so  correct  as 
that  {ii)  lies  between  (ee)  and  (ii),  yet  it  is  not  at  all  ex- 
travagant for  a  phonetist  of  that  time.  K,  as  will  appear  in 
the  next  chapter,  (it,  uu)  were  probably  the  xiv  th  century 
pronunciations  of  long  i  and  oUy  then  the  retention  of  iji)  by 
feullokar  and  Palsgrave  wiU  be  precisely  paraUel  to  their 
undoubted  retention  of  (uu),  and  would  have  precisely  the 
same  archaic  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  gener^  (ei,  ou)  as 
((7bliidzh',  griit,  briik)  have  at  the  present  day  amidst  the 
usual  (t^bloidzh*,  greet,  br^ek).  The  whole  subject  will  be 
properly  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  only  legitimate  inference  fix)m  Bullokar's  notation 
and  practice  seems  to  be  that  he  pronounced  long  i  as  {ii). 

1621.  QiLL  uses  also  a  simple  sign  for  long  e,  namely  / 
He  says : 

'*  Differentia  significatioms  (quoad  fieri  potest,  &  sonus  permittit) 
orthografia  discemitur.  Sic  J.  ego.  ei  oculus,  eft  ita." — "  Nee  e, 
ssepiiis  preeponitur  i,  dicimus  enim  hii  (neei),  adhortantes  aut 
laudantes,  &  ei  (ei)  ete  oculus,  ^t  (eei)  etiam,  ita:  vbi  tamen 
sonus  Yocalis,  exiguum  distat  ab  illo  qui  auditur  in  ^n  tnus,  & 
mjn  meus." — '^Communis  dialectus  aliquando  est  ambiguus.  Audies 
enim  ^ai  aut  ^ei  (dhai,  dhei)  they,  illi." — **/,  est  tenuis,  aut 
crassa :  tenuis  est  breuis,  aut  longa :  breuis  sic  notatur  t,  vt  in  ein 
SDTKB  peccatum :  longa  sic  i.  vt  in  Bin  seene  visus,  a,  um :  crassa 
autem  fere  est  diphthongus  ei;  sed  quia  sono  exilior  paul6  quam  si 
dif^deremur  in  e,  retinebimus  antiquimi  ilium  et  masculinum 
sonum  ....  eumque  signabimus  hoc  charactere  j,  vt  in  ejn  signs 
signum.  Omnium  differentia  est  in  toin  wjoshstr  yinco,  win  weene 
opinor,  ujn  wrme  vinum." 

The  meaning  of  these  passages  is  not  very  clear,  and  they 
have  occasioned  me  considerable  difficulty,  as  I  felt  it  important 
to  determine  the  precise  signification  of  OiU's  symbols.  It 
is  clear  that  his  j  was  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  (ei),  and 
that  this  difference  consisted  mainly  in  dwelling  more  upon 
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the  (e)  sound  in  the  diphthong  which  he  writes  (ei)  than  in 
that  which  he  writes  i ;  this  is  the  only  sense  I  can  attach  to 
the  expression  that  the  sound  oij  ^^jere  est  diphthongus  ei^ 
sed  sono  exilior  quam  si  diffunderemur  in  ^,  as  it  were, 
than  if  we  were  diffuse  over  the  e.  The  distinction  is  then 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  Sheridan  and  Ejiowles  make 
between  modem  /,  oy,  where  they  suppose  the  first  element 
in  each  case  to  be  (a),  but  to  be  instantly  lost  in  /,  and  retained 
long  enoufi^h  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  oy,  (p.  107).  We  seem 
to  have  omy  to  change  (a)  mto  (e)  to  obtain  Gill's  distinction 
between  /,  eye.  GiU  frequently  interchanges  (ai,  aai)  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  particular  about  the  distinction 
between  (ei,  eei),  but  he  appears  to  have  always  attached 
great  importance  to  the  first  element  in  (ei)  and  (ai).  He 
says  of  diphthongs  generally  : 

''Nee  tamen  in  ommum  diphthongorom  elatione,  utrique  yocali 
8onus  integer  ubique  constabit.  Etenim  vocalis  preecedens  ssepe- 
numero  acutiiis  sonare  videtor,  &  clariiis;  in  ai  et  ei,  ita  aures 
implcre,  ut  .t.  subiungi  sequius  esset,  quam  ad  latus  adhserere," 

alluding  evidently  to  the  Greek  forms  c^  17.  The  conclusion 
would  appear  to  be  that  Gill's  j',  ei,  az  were  more  properly 
(*ei,  e*i,  a'i)  where  the  apostrophe  indicates  for  the  moment 
the  extremely  unaccented  or  unimportant  character  of  the 
element  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  For  this  we  might  write 
(ei,  eei,  aai)  if  Gill  did  not  occasionally  distinguish  between 
(ei,  ai)  and  (eei,  aai).  We  must  not  forget  however  that 
Gill  blames  Hart  for  writing  ei  in  place  of  /,  where  Gill 
prints  /  meaning,  probably,  j.  In  this  case  his  j  would 
appear  to  be  considerably  different  from  his  (ei). 

Another  hypothesis  is  possible.  We  shall  see  that  at  the 
time  of  Wallis,  1653,  (ai)  was  a  common  form  of  long  i.  It 
is  possible  that  this  was  one  of  the  xviith  century  pro- 
nunciations which  Gill  adopted,  and  hence  his  J,  ei,  ai  may 
mean  (ai,  ei,  ai),  and  as  this  is  the  most  convenient  dis- 
tinction which  I  can  draw  between  the  sounds,  and  also 
a^^rees  in  making  j  but  slightly  different,  and  ^et  decidedly 
different,  from  (ei),  I  shall  adopt  it  in  transcribmg  QiU. 

But  for  the  xvi  th  century  generally,  the  positive  assertion 
of  Salesbury  that  long  i  was  (ei),  and  the  identification  of  the 
sounds  of  X  ^69  <^y^  by  Smith,  leave  me  no  choice  but  to 
use  (ei)  for  long  i.  Shakspere  was  bom  the  same  year  as 
Gill,  yet  as  he  did  not  Uve  so  long  into  the  xvii  th  century, 
he  may  have  used  the  same  pronunciation  as  Smith  and 
Salesbury.  Certainly  his  /,  eye,  aye  must  have  had  the 
same  sound  (p.  112).    But  perhaps  long  i  was  also  often 
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oalled  (ai)  as  it  still  is,  and  as  it  probably  was  in  the  xivth 
oentory. 

If  the  bypotbesiB  b^re  adopted  for  the  pronunciations  of 
long  i  by  Palsgraye  and  BnJlokar;  Salesbury,  Smith  and 
Hart ;  and  QiU,  niunely  (U,  ei,  ©i)  be  correct,  we  have  the 
ph^iomenon  of  the  coexistence  of  two  extreme  sounds  (it,  ei) 
with  their  link  (eiX  during  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  xnth 
oentury,  bringing  the  pronunciation  of  the  xir  th  and  xvu  th 
centuries  almost  togedier  upon  one  point.  A  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  present  coexist^ice  of  similar  sounds  in  the 
various  Scotch  dialects  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  short  sound  of  i,  1  take  to  be  (f)  and  not  (i)*  notwith- 
standing that  GHll  and  sub^u^it  writ^^s  consider  (ii)  to 
have  been  its  lonff  sound,  l^is  conclusion  rests  principally 
on  the  authority  of  Smith  and  Salesbury. 

Y,   I,   IE XVIITH  CEKTtmT. 

Price's  list  of  word»  in  w  =  (ii)  has  already  been  given, 
(p.  104,)  and  no  Airther  notice  of  this  coonbination  in  tiie 
X  vn  th  century  is  required. 

1640.  Bbn  Jonson,  like  BuUokar,  entirely  ignores  the 
diphthong  character  of  long  i.  His  description  answers 
to  (i)  or  (t)p  but  certainly  not  to  the  diphthongs  (ei,  ei),  one 
of  which  he  most  probably  uttered  for  ms  I.    He  says : 

'</,  is  of  a  naiTower  sound  then  e,  and  uttered  with  lesse  open- 
ing of  the  month;  the  tongue  brou^t  backe  to  the  palate,  and 
striking  the  teeth  next  the  cheeke-teeth.  It  is  a  Letter  of  a  double 
power.  As  a  Vowell  in  the  former,  or  single  Syllabes,  it  hath 
sometimes  the  sharpe  acc^it ;  as  in  Hnding.  minding,  pining, 
whining,  wiving,  thriving,  mine^  thine.  Or,  all  words  of  one  Syllabe 
qualified  by  e.     But,  the  flat  in  more,  as  in  these,  hiU.  hitter,  giddy. 

UUle.  incident,  and  ^e  like In  Syllabes,  and  words  compos'd 

ci  the  same  .Elemenis,  it  varieth  the  sound,  now  sharpe,  now  flat ; 
as  in  giv0^  give,  alivej  Uve.  drive,  driven,  title,  title.  But  these,  use 
of  speaking,  and  acquaintance  in  reading,  will  teach,  rather  then 
rule." 

1653*  "Wallis  says:  "I  vocalis  quoties  brevis  est  sonatur  ple- 
rumque  (ut  apud  Gallos  aliosque)  exili  sono.  ITt  in  hit  morsns, 
totll  volb,  tiiu  semper,  u/in  lucre,  pin  acicula,  ^n  peccatum,  fill 
impleo.  At  quoties  longa  est  plemmque  profertur  ut  Oraecomm  e^. 
ITt  Mte  mordeo,  wHe  BitreitsLgeni&,  stile  stilus,  wine  vinum,  pine  tabe 
eonsumor,  etc.,  eodem  fere  modo  quo  Gallorum  at  in  vocibus  main 
manns,  pain  ]panis,  etc.  nempe  sonum  habet  compositum  ex  GhJlo- 
rum  ^  fbeminmo  et »  vel  y." 

This  should  b^  (oi),  or  (osi),  or  {ooi),  the  diflTerence  being 
slight,  and  all  so  like  (ei)  that  we  may  take  that  as  the  souni^ 
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especially  as  WiUdns  adopts  this  {(xjxl  Wallis  also  admits 
this  sound  in  the  first  element  of  boil,  toil,  oil,  bowl  globus, 
owl,  which  he  pronounces  (bail,  toil,  oil,  beul,  eul).  In 
another  place  he  says  that  long  i  is  ''idem  omnino  sonus  cum 
Gradcorum  et," 

1668.  Welkins  gives  distinctly  **(9i)  our  English  i  in 
biie,"  the  first  element  bein^  identified  with  t#  in  ''  but,  full, 
fut^  mutt-on,  pull,  rudd-er,*  which  is  meant  for  (o),  as  it  is 
stated  to  be  wholly  guttural^  and  to  be  represented  by  y  in 
Welsh. 

1668.  Price  merely  talks  of  long  and  short  «V 

1669.  HoLDEB  says:  '^Our  vnlgar  •  as  in  Hih,  seems  to  be 
such  a  diphthong  (or  rather  syllable  or  part  of  a  syllable)  composed 
of  0,  •  or  e,  %  (ai,  ei),  and  not  a  simple  original  yoweL" 

1685.  CooFXB  says :  '^  U  in  Cut  et  %  (ai),  dipthongum  £Eunllim^ 
constituunt,  quam  •'  hngam  vocamus ;  ut  wine,  yinum,  hoc  modo 
pronunciator  ante  nd  finales ;  ut  blind  csbcus,  wind  yentus  :  at 
pin^d  pro  pinned  acicula  subnexus;  k  yerbo  to  pin;  breyis  est; 
pined  marcidus ;  k  to  pine  marceo ;  dipthongos  e^  Scribitor  per 
m  in  beguile  iaWo ;  disguiee  dissimulo ;  guide  dux ;  guidon  Impera- 
toris  baculus :  per  oi  in  in-join  in-jimgo,  joint  juictura ;  jointwe 
doB,  broU  torreo,  ointment  tmguentum." 

1688.  MiEOE  says :  ''  L'autre  •  a  un  Son  paiticulier,  et  qu'on  ne 
■aurait  mieux  yous  representer  par  la  plume  que  par  oes  deux 
Yoyelles  at ;  comme  dans  les  mots  /,  prtde,  crime,  H  est  vrai  que 
oe  Son  paroit  d'  abord  un  peu  rude  et  grossier ;  mais  les  Anglois 
ku  donnent  un  certain  Adoudssement,  doat  les  Etrangers  se  rendent 
bien  tot  capable.  Cet  Addoucissement  consiste,  en  partie,  ii  ne 
faire  qu'un  Son  d'  ai,  en  sorte  que  ees  deux  Yoyellee  ne  sont  pas 
tout-^-fiEdt  distinctement  prononc^."  This  expression  seems  to 
point  to  that  extreme  breyity  of  the  first  element  which  still  pre- 
yails,  and  makes  the  analysis  of  this  "Rw^liaVi  sound  so  difficult. 
It  must  be  also  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  approaching  the 
compactness  of  English  diph^ongs  in  ^French,  where  a  looseness 
preyails  similar  to  that  in  our  oy. 

1701.  Jones  says  in  one  place  Ihat  the  sound  of  short « 
(o)  is  written  o  before  i  in  boil,  coil,  coin,  foil,  mail,  &c.,  and 
in  another  place  that  the  sound  of  i  is  written  oi  in  those 
words.    It  follows  that  he  analyzed  long  i  into  (ei). 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  long  i  of  the  xvn  th  century 
was  the  same  as  at  present,  and  hence  it  must  haye  been  so 
during  the  xviu  th  century,  and  indeed  Franklin,  1768, 
writes  (oi),  and  Sheridan,  1780  analyses  long  i  into  (aI)  with 
veiy  short  (a),  (p.  107,)  and  Walker  into  (aei)  or  (ai). 
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1530.  Palsgeayb  says:  "jE!i*  vniversally  through  out  all  the 
frenche  tong  shalbe  sounded  like  as  he  is  with  vs  in  these  wordes, 
obey,  a  sley,  a  grey,  that  is  to  say,  the  e  shall  have  his  distinct 
Bounde,  and  the  t  to  be  sounded  shortly  and  confusely,  as  comeil^ 
uemmi,  and  so  of  all  suche  other." 

**^f  in  the  frenche  tong  is  sounded  lyke  as  we  sounde  at/  in 
these  wordes  in  onr  tong  rayne^  payne,  fayne,  disdayne,  tiiat  is  to 
say,  a,  distinctly  and  the  i  shortly  &  concisely." 

The  forms  ey,  ay,  are  mere  varieties  of  ei,  at,  and  need 
not  be  separatelv  considered.  Palsgrave's  words  ought  to 
imply  that  the  l^fflish  and  French  ei,  at,  were  pronounced 
(ei,  ai)  or  else  (eei,  aai).  This  is  very  different  from  the 
present  pronunciation  in  English,  where  they  are  generally 
(ii,  €e)y  or  in  Fr^ich,  where  they  are  generally  (ee,  ee) ; 
hence  some  confirmation  is  required. 

Meigbei  says  :  '^  Considerons  si  ai,  se  treuue  tousiours  raysoun- 
ablement  escrit,  de  sorte  que  les  deux  voyelles  soient  en  la  pronon- 
ciation  comme  nous  les  voyons  en  aymant,  aydant,  hair.  H  n  'y  a 
point  de  doubte  qu'en  mais,  maistre,  aise,  vous  ny  trouuerez  aucimes 
nouuelles  de  la  diphthongue  ay,  mais  tant  seulement  d'yng  e  qui 
i'appelle  6  ouvert,  conune  ia  i'ay  diet.  Parquoy  telle  maniere  d'es- 
criture  est  vicieuse  en  cenx  1^,  et  en  tons  aulres  semblables,  es  quelz 
la  prononciation  est  autre  que  d'  ai :  comme  tous  pouirez  cognoistre 
si  Tous  les  paragonez  k  aydant,  aymant,  es  quelz  elle  est  veritable- 
ment  prononc^e.  le  treuue  d'auantage  que  nous  faisons  bien 
Bouuent  vsuiper  k  la  diphthongue  ai  la  puissance  de  ei,  comme  en 
ces  Tocables  sainct,  main,  maintenir :  es  <^uelz  sans  point  de  doubte 
nous  prononqons  la  diphthongue  ei  tout  amsi  qu'en  ceint,  ceinture, 
peindre,  peinture,  meine,  emmeine.  De  sorte  que  si  tu  te  ioues  de 
Touloir.  prononcer  ai  en  ceux  U,  tu  seras  tronu^  lourd,  et  de  mau- 
naise  grace,  et  auecq  aussi  bonne  rayson  q'est  le  meiiu  peuple  de 
Paris  quant  il  prononce  *  main,  pain  *  par  ai." 

Again  in  his  phonetic  cranmiar,  he  says — 

'*  En  comEuqant  donq  a  Qmes  qi  ont  a  en  t£te,  nous  En  anons  m 
En  ai  ou  ay  (car  je  ne  fts  point  de  differBn9',  Entre  1*  i  e  y  GrEc) 
comme  payant  gajant  J^gayant?]  ayant  ....  Or  comEUQ*  En  notre 
lange  la  £phthonge,  ei,  par  e  ouvErt,  8UC9eder  a  ^slle  d'  ai  En 
aocuns  vocables:  tidlement  qe  nou'  n'oyons  plus  dire  aymer,  si 
souutfnt  q'  Eymer.  Ao  regard  d*  am^,  e  amez  dont  no'  Mtres  de 
comissions  sont  pleines,  V  uzaje  de  V  eloqEnqe  Fran90Eze  Ies  a  ja  de 
si  long  tEUs  cassez,  qe  ie  ne  psnse  pas  q'il  se  puiss'  aoiouidhuy 
trouuer  home  qi  Ies  aye  yu  jam£s  En  aothorit^,  pour  Etre  commune- 
msnt  pronongez  d'un  bon  courtizant." 

These  extracts  establish  a  French  diphthong  (ei,  Ei),'it  is 
impossible  to  say  which ;  and  also  a  French  diphthong  (ai) 
or  (aai),  entirely  diflferent  fix)m  the  former,  but  gliding  into 
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it,  80  that  the  pronunciation  was  then  beginning  to  change, 
and  that  in  several  words  as  mats,  maiatre  the  diphthong  (ai) 
had  become  the  simple  vowel  (ee).^ 

1547.  Saxesbury  in  no  place  gives  an  English  word  which 
he  spells  with  ei^  ey,  but  as  he  explains  the  word  vayne 
by  the  Welsh  gtcythen  ne  tcac,  i.e.  vena  vel  mnm,  it  must  be 
held  to  include  both  the  words  vein  and  vain.  He  pronoimces 
them  both  vain  =  (vain),  and  hence-  makes  no  difference 
between  ei  and  ai.  But  he  distinguishes  both  &om  long  i, 
as  he  had  immediately  before  written  vyne,  vein  (vein)  vitis. 
The  following  are  all  Salesbury's  words  containing  ai  with 
their  pronunciation ;  he  has  no  special  observations  on  the 
combination.  Quayle  has  no  pronunciation  assigned ;  naylb 
napl  (natl)  unguis  vel  clavus,  nayles  nayk  (natLz)  ;  rayle 
aryl  (rail)  cancellus,  rayles  rat/la  (railz),  vayne  vain  (vain) 


^  The  work  of  M.  livet^  described 
on  p.  33,  enables  us  to  confirm  this 
Tiew  bj  the  reiy  objection  which  G. 
des  Antels  opposed  to  it.  '^Anssi 
triomphes-ta  de  dire,"  said  he  to 
Meigret,  according  to  p.  129  of  M. 
lireVs  book,  **qae  les  diphthongues 
gardent  toujonrs  en  nne  syllabe  le  pro- 
pre  et  entier  son  de  deux  rojelles  con- 
jointes;  et  sont  encore  pins  gaillards 
tes  exemples  de  pay  ant  et  royal ...  Je 
te  dy  done  qu'il  n'y  ha  point  de  diph- 
thongne  en  ces  mots  ayant,  payant, 
roytUet  loyal,  mais  senlement  nne  con- 
tracticm,  qni  encore  ne  se  fait  la  oil  tu 
prends  la  diphthongue,  mais  en  la 
syllabe  soivante,  car  en  ayanty  a  est 
nne  syllabe  et  yant  nne  autre  imr  con- 
traction de  deux."  On  which  M. 
Liret  remarks :  **  Ce  passage  montre 
assez  la  pronunciation  de  ayantypayant, 
qui  s'est  conserve  dans  le  centre  de  la 
France  et  en  Anjou.  En  Picardie,  on 
dit  aayoU  pour  giole  (di^r^  de  gedHjy 
et  le  oolosse  d'osier  qu*on  prom^e 
dans  les  rues  de  Douai  sous  le  nom  de 
OayoHy  k  V  6poque  de  la  Dveassej  n'est 
autre  que  le  G^ant,  pris  absolument. 
Cf.  Escalier.  Memarqu4a  tur  Is  paioit, 
1  Tol.  in-8o,  1866,  p.  22."  And  Pierre 
Ramus  (liTet  p.  206)  gives  for  ai  the 
examples,  ^in  his  orthography,  using 
s,  tf  for  his  broad  and  mute  e  respec- 
tirely)  ^  paiant  gaiant,  aidant,'  and  ^or 
it,  ^fthMie,  psindr^  crEindbr^,  pnmtf, 
£DntBin#,'  where  the  two  last  words 
have  no  suspicion  of  a  nasal  vowel. 
On  paytr  in  the  xvth  century,  see 
supra,  p.  76.  There  is  a  fight  between 
Meigret  and  his  opponents  respecting 


the  mute  e,  Meigret  only  admits  his 
B,  e  s=  (b,  e?)  long  and  short,  and 
identifies  what  G.  d^  Autels,  Pelletier, 
Ramus,  and  others,  according  to  Livet's 
language,  call  the  *  mute  e,'  with  his 
*  short  e'  (e),  livet  (p.  133)  con- 
cludes :  "  d'une  part  que  les  diff^rents 
sons  de  Ve  ^taient  alors  ce  qu'ils  sont 
maintenant)  et  d'  autre  part  qu*on  ne 
s*entendait  pas  sur  la  mani^re  de  les 
noter  ou  de  les  nommer."  But  my 
German  experience  leads  me  to  a  di^• 
ferent  conclusion.  In  the  words :  eine 
guU  Oabe,  the  final  e  is  pronounced  in 
the  greater  part  of  Grermany  very  ob- 
scurely and  more  like  (b),  as  most 
Englishmen  pronounce  their  final  a  in 
ChmOy  idea,  and  some  their  final  -er  in 
aaiter  (which  word  they  then  speak 
like  a  common  mid-German  mispro- 
nunciation of  Ooethe)y  than  like  (#). 
Tet  theoretically  (#)  is  held  to  be  the 
sound  uttered,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  I  have  heard  this 
distinct  short  final  (e),  which  of  course 
had  an  unpleasant  effect  on  my  un- 
accustomed ears.  Now  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Meij^t  may  have,  as  an 
older  and  provincial  man,  retained  the 
clear  (0),  that  his  younger  opponents 
may  have  used  the  obscm^r  («),  which 
in  course  of  time  sank  to  thepresent  {$) 
or  entirely  disappeared.  This  theory 
at  least  accounts  for  the  confiiot  of 
opinion,  the  decided  retention  of  the 
final  e  in  the  phonetic  writing  of  Pelle- 
tier and  Ramus  as  well  as  of  Meigret, 
and  hence  its  continued  use  in  the 
poetry  of  the  xyii  th  century  which  set 
the  rule  for  French  versification. 
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vena  vel  vanus.  But  it  is  to  be  obeerved  iJiat  be  pronDinices 
ORANGES  oremtsyB  (or*eindzbtz),  fund  that  be  says  that  before 
ge,  shy  tch  the  sound  of  ''  a  is  thought  to  dedine  toward  the 
sound  of  the  diphthong  m»  and  the  wordes"  damage^  heritage, 
language,  ashe,  lashe,  waich  are  '^  to  be  read  in  thys  wjse, 
domaige,  heritaige,  langttaige,^  aishe,  waiiche.*'  We  have  very 
little  trace  of  this  custom  left.  The  unaccented  syllables  are 
apt  to  be  pronounced  with  (t)  or  perhaps  (j/),  as  (or'mdzhtz) 
daem'tdzh,  Her'tttdzh,  lasq'gwtdzh,)  but  ash,  watch  have  be- 
come (sBsh,  wAtsh),  instead  of  (eesh,  weetsh)  as  might  have 
been  exp^sted.  Salesbury  therefore  only  recognizes  the 
diphthong  (ai)  and  does  not  acknowledge  a  diphthong  (ei) 
as  distinct  from  the  r^resentations  of  long  f .  Yet  long 
i,  ei,  ai  have  in  subsequent  times  traversed  with  different 
velocities  three  distinct  paths  ending  in  (ai,  ii,  ^)  respectively. 
1568.  Sib  T.  Smith  says :  ''Inter  Ai  &  Ei  diphthongos  roiniTna 
differentia  est,  praesertim  apud  nostrates,  apud  nos  tamen  audiantur 
hi  soni.  (Fein)  fingere,  (deinti)  delicatuB,  (peint)  pingere,  (feint) 
languidos.  Sed  non  hsec  tantmn  verba  per  ei  prommtiantiir,  sed 
ceetera  omnia  per  ai  scripta  mnlierculse  qusBdam  delicatiores,  et  non- 
nulli  qui  volunt  isto  modo  videri  loqui  vrbani^s  per  ei  (ei,  eei)  sonant, 


^  Compare  Palfgrare :  ^'jUbo  all 
wordes  in  the  frenohe  toiu^  whicfae  in 
writtynf  ende  in  «^  shall  in  redynff 
and  mkyng  sounde  an  i  betwe^i  a  and 
/,  as  though  that  a  were  this  diphthong 
mi:  as  for  lamgdgej  henUUfe^  tdfg,  dmm* 
Widgey  boequdge^  apf^rmtUMtdge^  they 
soimde  langttaigt^  keriiaiffe,  9aig$y  dmm" 
maigs^  boequaige^  mppr$nti$8mige,  and  so 
of  all  sudie  fyke  excepte  rage.  And 
note  that  many  tymes  I  fpMie  sadie 
nownes  whiche  hare  the  t  in  writdng 
betwene  the  a  and  g^  but)  whether  he  be 
written  or  nat,  in  redyng  or  spekrng  he 
shalbe  sounded,  aecordyng  as  1  hare 
here  shewed  by  example."  M.  Ed.  Le 
H^richer  (Histoire  et  Glossaire  da 
Normand,  de  1' Anglais,  et  de  la  langne 
Fran9aise,  d'apr^  la  m^thode  hi^o- 
rioue  naturelle  et  ^Umologique,  1862, 
Tol.  i.  p.  24)  entirely  misunderstands 
this  passage,  when  he  says :  ^  C*6tait 
une  r^gledu  fran^ais,  formula  d'ail- 
leurs  par  Palsgrave  dans  ses  BeUnr^ 
eitsement  de  la  langtse  frmi^ise,  que  la 
premidre  lettre  de  Y  Alphabet  se  pro- 
non^ait  A  et  Ai."  That  M.  Le  H(hri- 
cher  means  that  Palsgraye  asserted 
French  A  to  be  (a)  or  {b\  and  thai 
raierally,  instead  of  generally  (a),  but 
(ai)  in  a  yery  limited  class  of  words, 
appears  by  his  next  remark :  *'  Ce  der« 


nier  son  pr^vant  en  anglais :  il  6tatt 
anasi  predominant  en  normand."  I^ 
Tery  row  examples  which  he  cites  fair 
sucn  an  extraordinarr  assertitm  as  the 
last,  are  fiur  horn  estaoUshinf  the  &et 
They  are  an  assertion  by  Thierry  that 
GranviUe  was  pronounced  OraimviUe 
by  the  Normans :  that  in  a  MS.  of  tiw 
xiT  th  century  at  ATranches  /aire  dm- 
ekure  rhyme,  whereas  they  may  be  only 
an  assonance  as  in  moaem  Spanish: 
that  in  Hbe  xTih  century  a  Caen  hice 
has  consecntiye  lines  ending  in  Imagg 
grtefie  gUupe,  and  that  aige,  maige,  etc. 
were  finally  written  and  printed,  so 
that  a  sea  song  of  01.  Basselin  has  a 
set  of  rhymes  in  -aige,  the  termination 
pointed  out  by  Pahurraye.  **C'est 
oette  pronondation  de  P  A  qui  fait  une 
des  prineipales  differences  eatre  la 
langne  des  troubadours  et  oelle  des 
trouy^res.*'  This  assertion  must  be 
receiyed  witii  due  caution.  Mr.  W. 
Babington  has  kindly  made  inquiries 
formeoi  inhabitants  of  yarious  depart- 
ments in  Normandy,  and  none  were 
acquainted  with  an  existinj^  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  as  at  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Hence  it  must  be  yery  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  probably  comparable  to  the 
— 1  mentioned  aboye  p.  76. 
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vt  haec  ipsa  quae  nos  per  ei  (ei)  Bcribimus,  alij  sonant  et  pronuwtiant 
per  ttiy  tarn  aSidihopoi,  siunas  in  Ms  dnntaxat  dnabus  diphthongis 
Angli." 

"  Est  diphthongas  omnis  sonns  i  doabns  yocalibns  conflatns  nt : 
AI,  (jMii)  solvere,  (dai)  dies,  ^wai)  via,  (mai)  possum,  (lai)  ponere, 
(sai)  dicere,  (esai)  tentare,  (tail)  cauda,  (Ml)  deficere,  (faain)  libens 
ac  volens,  (pain)  poena,  (disdain)  dedignor,  (claim)  vendico,  (plai) 
Indere,  (arai)  vestire  sen  omare.  In  his  est  utraque  litera  brevis ' 
apnd  Trbanius  pronimciantes.  Bustici  utranque  ant  extremam' 
atdtem  literam  longam  sonantes,  pingaem  quendam  odiosum,  et  nimis 
adipatom  sonum  redduitt.  (Paai)  solvere,  (daai)  dies,  (waai)  via, 
(maai)  possum,  (laai)  ponere.  Sicut  qui  valde  delicate  voces  has 
pronuntiant,  muHerculse  prsBsertim,  explicant  plan^  Eomanam  dipb- 
thongum  ae,  AE  dipbthongus  Latina.  Pae  solvere,  dae  dies,  tcae 
via,  nuie  possum,  lae  ponere"  =  (pee,  dee,  wee,  mee,  lee)  I  suppose, 
since  tbe  Latin  ae  bad  long  been  pronounced  (ee),  as  we  know, 
among  otber  reasons  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  written  e 
in  works  before  this  time.  "  Scoti  et  Transtrentani  quidam  Angli 
voces  has  per  impropnam  diphthongum  Graecam  a  profemnt  ut  nee 
f  nee  e  mm  obscurissime'  audiatur.  A  dipbthongus  impropri^  Grseca 
(paa,^  daa,  waa,  maa,  laa)." 

Again,  in  his  De  recta  et  emendata  lingvee  GrsecsB  pronuntiatione 
....  ad  Yintoniensem  Episcopum  Epistola,  Paris,  1568:  **Diph- 
thongi  quo  modo  sonantur  dicere  in  promptu  est:  Nam  si  duas 
vocales  rect^  prius  extuleris,  &  easdem  coniunxeris,  diphthongum 
babes,  hoc  est  sonum  quendam  duplicem  ex  duobus  commixtis  inter 
se  factum.  Yt  si  nesciam  mulsum  quid  sit,  &  audiam  ex  aqua  & 
melle  factum  esse,  potero  fortassis  commiscendo  tale  quid  efficere, 
mel  vt  sentiatur  &  aqua  ne  dispareat.  Aut  si  talem  colorem  habu- 
isse  veteres,  qualem  viridem  appellant,  &  hunc  ex  flauo  luteove  & 
ceruleo  fuirae  confectum,  potero  credo  commiscendo  videre,  cuius- 
modi  sit  illud  quod  imitari  cupiam,  vt  nee  alteram  ab  altero  colorem 
prorsus  extinctum  &  obHteratum  relinquam,  &  tamen  vtrunque 
pariter  in  tertio  conspici  ac  relucere  faciam.  Sed,  diphthongi  quo 
modo  sonari  debent,  quivis  etiam  ex  triuio  puer  qui  literas  didicent 
explicabit.  Heus  tu  die  sodes,  a  &  i  quid  faciunt  ?  dicet  cert^  at, 
04.  8i  p  pneponas,  facit  pai,  irai,  eolue.  sin  m,  mat,  fuu,  MsCiiia 
mensis:  sin  tr,  waiy  oval,  via;  neque  nunc  pa  i  dicit,  nee  fna 
I,  sed  pai  &  mai,  vt  constituere  diphthongos  non  dissoluere  videator. 
Idem  dicendum  pnto  &  de  ei,  quod  nos  exprimimus  cum  hinnire, 
hoc  est  ney  dicimus :  &  foeminffi  qusedam  delicatiores  cuncta  fere 
qusB  per  ay  dicimtur  per  ei  exprimunt :  vt  wey,  dey,  pei,  vt  eadem 
Eurosaxones  populares  mei  rusticiores,  nimis  pingui  et  adipato 
s<wio,  way,  day,  pay :  vt  etiam  tinnitus  illud  i  reddat  in  fine.  Scoti 
&  Borei  quidem  Angli  per  a,  vix  vt  illud  i  audiatur,  pa,  da,  wa,  aut 

^  In  one  case  (faain)  be  has  marked  examples  be  shews  that  the  sonnd  was 

the  vowel  as  long ;  peihaps  a  misprint,  not  heard  at  all.    The  present  sound 

*  Meaning  the  first  element  F  is  faa'),  see  chapter  XI. 

*  An  or^oepical  safegaarcL    In  his         ^  Pay  is  now  called  (paa)  in  Norfolk. 
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potins  per  ae  profenmt.  mud  obseraandum  ne  nimis  Tideamur 
obes^  loqni  propter  exilissiinse  liters  prope  latissimas  ex  breuibus 
TiimiTiTn  tiimientis  sontun,  ci!mi  ai  &  oi  dictionem  finiant,  breuiter  & 
corrept^  proferendas  esse :  quod  Greeci  Grammatiei  notanmt,  ne 
alioqni  crassum  ilium  &  adipatuin  sontun  rusticorum  nostratixiin 
imitemiiry  qui  ciim  a  gay,  hoy,  ore  pleno  Uteris  diductis  in  immen- 
sum  dicunt,  nimis  prefects  invrban^  loqui  ab  elegantionibus  iu- 
dicemur." 

It  would  seem  that  Smith's  fei)  were  precisely  the  same  as 
his  lonff  1,  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  /,  eye,  aye  were  pro- 
nounced alike.  Yet  the  two  sounds  (ei,  ai)  were  recognized 
also  as  different,  and  (ei)  was  considered  to  be  a  dainty 
effeminate  pronunciation  of  (ai),  which  when  urged  to  excess, 
through  (eei),  merged  into  (ee),  but  of  this  mincing  sound  he 
decid^y  disapproyed.  This  change  makes  it  probable  that 
eye  and  therefore  long  f  was  rather  pronounced  (ei)  than  (ai), 
because  although  (ei)  could  easily  become  (eei)  and  thence 
(ee),  the  course  from  (oi)  to  (ee)  does  not  seem  so  straight. 
The  sound  of-  (ai)  has  not  yet  disappeared  in  our  provinces. 
I  have  frequently  heard  (dai,  wai)  or  even  (daai,  waai)  used 
by  rustics.  Smith  seems  decidedly  to  disapprove  of  this 
lengthening  of  the  first  vowel,  which  however  is  not  un- 
common in  GilL 

1569.  Hart  in  the  very  next  year  after  Smith  had  repro- 
bated the  use  of  (ee)  for  (ai),  published  his  treatise,  in  which 
he  invariably  uses  (ee),  and  does  not  even  give  (ai)  in  his 
enumeration  of  diphthongs.  In  his  French  Lord's  Prayer 
he  transcribes  faite  as  (feetan),  which  agrees  with  Meigret's 
(f£Et^).  It  was  Hart's  English  use  of  (ee)  for  (ai)  that 
especially  excited  the  ire  of  Dr.  (Jill. 

"lUe,"  says  Dr.  Gill  speaking  of  Hart,  "praeterquam  qu6d 
nonntdlas  literas  ad  vsum  pemecessarias  omisit,  sermonem  nosbimi 
cbaracteribus  suis  non  sequi,  sed  ducere  meditabatur.  Multa 
omitto.  Keque  enim  bene  facta  malign^  Detrectare,  meum  est: 
tamen  haec  paucula  adnoto,  ne  me  homini  probo  falsum  crimen 
affinxisse  putes.  Emendate  nostro  charactere  vtromque  leges,  quia 
de  sono  tanti!im  certamen  est.^  Sic  igitur  ille,  folio  66,  b. 
Pre\         /prai         sed         >         /said  iu        \ 

ue    1        (  wai         ei  1        I  ei  iuz*     ) 

se    f        J  sai  ov  >  pro  <  of  uii       >  pro 

dhe  (        i  dhei        aunsuer  i        I  answer       uidh    I 
bue  1        [  buoi        riiding   /        V  reeding      knoon  / 
me  /         Vmai 
Non  nostras  hie  voces  babes,  sed  Mopsarum  fictitias." 

^  For  the  same  reason,  and  also  for  '  6iU  has  here  mistaken  Hart's  sini 
greater  ease  to  the  reader,  Gill's  sym-  which  was  meant  for  (yyz),  as  wiU  oe 
Dols  are  here  replaced  hy  palaeotype.  shewn  under  U  helow. 
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The  withering  character  of  this  denimciatloii  will  be  well 
understood  by  referring  to  the  passac^  quoted  above,  p.  91, 
where  he  reproaches  tne  "  Mopseys     with  saying  (meedz, 

Slee)  for  (maidz,  plai),  although  Gill  himself  writes  (reseev, 
eseev)  in  place  of  (reseiv,  deseiv)*  receive^  deceive,  which  is 
a  change  in  the  same  direction.  After  this  expression  of 
opinion  by  Dr.  GiU  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Hart's  pro- 
nunciation as  that  generally  used  in  his  time,  though  it  is 
evidence  of  an  existing  pronunciation,  then  only  patronized 
by  a  few,  but  becoming  \dtimately  dominant. 

1580.  BuixoKAE  says  :  "  that  there  be  seuen  diphthongs  of 
seuerall  notes  in  voice,  and  differing  from  the  notes  of  euery  of  the 
eight  vowels  aforesaide,^  may  app^ere  by  the  wordes  following — 

a  hay  or  net:  in  Latiae,  Plaga,  Italian,  Hete  da  piff^iar  animaU 

saluatichif  French,  Bouroettea  a  chasser. 
hey :  in  Latine,  foenum,  Italian,  Fieno,  French,  Du  foin. 
a  boy :  in  Latine,  Puer^  Italian,  Oarzone,  French,  Oarson. 
a  hw/*  that  is  fastened  to  an  anker  with  a  rope  to  weigh  the  anker : 

in  Italian,  Anmnare. 
a  hOfUf*  in  the  eie :  in  Latine,  Vnyuis,  French,  Faille, 
^Ua  he,u  smaller:   in  Latine,  Concidere,  Italian,    Tagliare  minuta- 

tnente,  French,  Hacher  menu, 
a  how :  in  Latine,  Areue,  Italian,  Areo  da  saeiture,  French,  Are.** 

These  diphthongs  I  read  (ai,  ei,  oi,  uui,  au,  eu,  oou)  of 
which  the  two  last  will  be  elsewhere  considered,  and  (uui) 
is  only  a  variety  of  (oi).  Bullokar  consistently  uses  (ei, 
ai)  for  ei,  ai,  thus  (<Uiei  konseiv)  would  be  quite  distinct 
from  (dhai  konsaiv*)  which  the  modem  English  ear  hears 
as  (dhei  konsaiv).* 

1621.  Gill  distinguishes  (ei,  eei,  ai,  aai),  but  he  is  not 
very  certain  in  the  use  of  (ai,  aai).  I  find  the  following 
words  in  Gill's  phonetic  transcriptions. 

ei  (ei)  eye,  (eiz)  eyes,  (eidher^  either,  (valleiz)*  valleys, — freseev) 
receive,  (deseev,  deeseev)  deceive.  —  (dheei)  they,  (dheeir) 
their,  (reeineth)  reigneth.* 

1  See  p.  64.  derstood.     Few  English  obserre  the 

*  The  «  is  in  Bnllokar  a  new  letter  pecnliar  Scotch  (ei^  for  (ai).  They  at 
made  by  the  union  of  the  two  oo,  most  take  it  for  a  Scotch  way  of  saying 

*  The  comma  before  u  and  inyerted  (ai),  but  recognize  the  latter  diph- 
TOOBtrophe  before  t  are  printed  under  thonff. 

the  letters  in  Bullokar,   to  indicate,  ^  It  is  not   to  be    supposed   that 

first  that  u  has  the  sound  (u)  or  (u)f  (yal'leiz)  was  meant,  and  not  (yal'eiz}, 

and  secondly  that  ,t«  is  the  preposition,  but  in  transcribing,  I  haye  thought  it 

*  Falmeira  Square  at  Brighton  is  al-  best  to  giye  Gill's  own  forms,  howeyer 
ways  called  (FslmdiiTa),  and  thus  careless  and  irre^iilar  they  may  be  at 
oomused  with  Palmyra,  the  original  times.  Corrections  must  be  always 
Portuguese  (Palmei-ra)  not  being  un-  theoretical. 
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ai  {wta^  waai)  way,  (nud,  ntasi)  mBy,  (an,  aaai)  say,  (pnd2>  praaiz) 
praise,  (alai)  allay,  (wait)  wait,  (slaia)  alam,  (sndain)  iodam 
old  fani  ofnuUem;  (daai)  day,  (kkai)  day,  (Tetaain)  retam. 

1623.  Butler  says  (uamg  the  odmnion  orthography) : 

"  The  rig^t  somid  of  mi,  am,  ei,  em,  oi^  ou;  is  the  mixed  sound  of 
the  two  Towels,  whereof  they  are  made :  as  (hait,  vaat,  Hei,  Heu, 
koi,  koa)  :  no  otherwise  than  it  is  in  the  Gredc" 

This  might  lead  to  (ai,  aa,  ai,  en,  oi,  on),  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  exactly  how  Butler  pronomioed  Gred:  av,  u. 
Sir  T.  Smith's  pronmiciatioii  of  the  QreA  diphthongs  €u,  u, 
Of,  av,  eu,  ffUt  ou,  w,  t»  seems  to  hare  been  decidedly  (ai,  ei, 
oi,  an,  en,  eeo,  on,  ooo,  wi  wei). 

'*  Bnt  ai  in  imitation  of  the  French,  is  sometime  cormptly  sonnded 
like  «  ;  as  in  suiy,  fMy,  jp%,  jwnay,  #ay,  9Unf,firap^  day :  flpecially 
in  words  origioally  French,  as  in  jMijr,  haili,  tratmH :  thon^  plaii 
have  lost  his  natural  orthogiBphy,  and  we  wiite  as  we  ^eak  plsmd 
(pleed)." 

This  implies  that  tiiongh  some  q»eaker8  insisted  on  pre- 
serving (ai)  in  these  words,  (ee)  was  the  most  general  pro- 
nunciation,— ^which  may  seem  a  curious  interpretation  of 
^  sometimes  corruptly,"  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
mode  in  which  orthoepists  speak  of  common  pronunciations 
which  differ  from  their  own,  or  from  what  they  reconmiend, 
— ^by  no  means  always  the  same  thing. 

EI,  AI  —  xm  TH  Century. 

1653.  Wallis  tells  us  that  ei,  ey,  were  (ei)  or  even  simply 
(ee)  without  the  (i),  but  adds  ''Nonnulli  tamen  plenius 
efferunt,  acsi  per  at  scripta  essent.''  The  diphthong  oi  he 
upholds  still  as  a  dqihthong,  *^  Ai  vel  ay  sonum  exprimunt 
compositum  ex  a  Anglico  (hoc  est,  exili)  correpto,  et  y.  lit 
in  voce  day  dies,  praise  laus,"  which,  if  our  interpretation 
of  Wallis's  a  be  correct  is  (dari,  praeiz)  v«y  slightly  different 
from  (dassei,  prseeeiz)  and  readily  passing  into  (deei,  preeiz) 
which  is  almost  the  sound  of  the  present  day.  But  the  real 
transition  was  into  (ee,  ee),  as  we  shall  learn  from  Cooper. 

1668.  WiLKTNS  writes,  (deei)  day,  (daeili)  daily,  (aeaeinst) 
against,  (ssDints)  saints,  preserving  the  diphthong  like  Wallis, 
but  has  (kAuseevd)  conceived,  dropping  the  (t)  entirely. 

1668.  Price  in  the  same  year  apparently  agrees  with  the 
other  two.  He  divides  dqihthongs,  or,  as  he  spalls  the  word, 
"  dipthongs,'^  into  two  classes,  proper  and  improper  : 

'*  That  is  a  proper  dipthong  wherein  both  vowels  keep  their 
sound.  There  are  twelve  proper  dipthongs,  ay  ejf  oy^  ai  eif  oi, 
aw  ew  oWf  aueu  w," 
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wMch  practically  reduce  to  six,  ai  ei  oi,  au  eu  ou,  and  as  we 
know  that  in  ai  both  vowels  kept  their  sounds,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  vowels  in  the  other  two  diphthongs  did 
so  too. 

''That  is  an  improper  dipthong  that  loseth  the  sound  of  one 
voweL  There  are  eight  improper  dipthongs,  ea  ee  ie  eo,  ea  oo  t*», 
ou  obscure  as  in  cousin.*^ 

Then,  after  giving  a  list  of  words  in  ai,  comes  the  question, 
"Doth  a-i  always  keep  its  sound?'*  the  hyphen  seeming  to 
imply  separation.    The  answer  is 

**Ai  Boundes  like  e  in  bargain,  chaplam,  against,  chamh^rlam, 
curtain,  plaited^  raisin,  travail,  wainscot. ^^ 

This  is  therefore  an  exceptional  list  of  words  in  which  of 
=  (ee),  and  hence  implies  that  ^nerally,  and  in  all  other 
words  ai  =  (aei),  with  the  (sb)  of  the  period.    Again  he  says : 

"  ^  sounds  like,  ay,  in  thsy,  ohey,  convey,  conveyance,  oheysanoe, 
jfvjK  (or  spoil),  survey,  surveyor,  whey,  but  ey  soundes  ♦  (9i)  in  eye, 
0yM,"  and  "  M  soundes  like  ay  in  heir,  feign,  weight,  neigMnnw, 
deign,  eight,  f6rein,  inveigh,  to  neigh,  streight,  streighten,  veins,^* 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  lists  of  words  are 
opposed  to  those  in  which  ey,  ei  have  the  sounds  of  (ee,  e,  i) 
it  is  evident  that  the  general  soimd  of  ai  was  still  (sei), 
although  it  had  become  (ee)  in  a  few  words  cited,  and  that 
ey  in  the  above  lists  was  (sei). 

"  Ey  soundes  like  ee  (i)  in  valley,  Turkey,  barley,  monkey,  parsley, 
iaUey,  Umsey.*^  "  Ey  sounds  e  (e)  in  countrey,  attumey,  abbey,  alle^, 
Anglesey,  causey,  chimney,  cockney,  comfrey,  lEackney,  journey,  a 
Grey,  key,  kidney,  lamprey,  money,  pulleyJ^ 

It  is  doubtful  for  how  long  the  short  (e)  in  these  words 
kept  its  place,  and  whether  the  final  imaccented  (e)  and  (i)  in 
these  two  lists  were  ever  kept  very  clearly  separated.  The 
long  hey=^  (kee)  remained  for  sometime,  and  (diould  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  next  list. 

"  Ei  soundes  e  long  (ee)  in  receive,  carreir,  conceit,  deceit,  deceive, 
enterfeir,  either,  heifer,  leisure,  neighbour,  purveigh,  recent,  seiu.^^ 

Man^  of  these  words  are  now  sjpelt  differently.  Usage 
differs  m  leisure  (lezhu,  lii'zhj)  and  in  either  (ii'dhj,  oi-dha). 

1685.  CooFEB  begins  to  recognizes  ai  as  (ee)  though  he  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  himself.  After  describing  (b)  he 
says: 

'^  Vera  hujusce  soni  productio  scnbitur  per  a,  B,\x\ue  a  longum 
fidsb  denominatur,  ut  in  cane  camia  ....  hic  sonus,  quando  pur^ 
8(matur,"  that  is  when  it  is  not  (ee9),  '^scnbitur  per  ai  vel  ay; 
ut  pain  dolor,  day  dies ;  quae  hoc  mode  in  omnibus  fere  dictionibus 
plerumqiM  pronunciantur :  per  ey  in  convey  deporto,  obey  obedio, 
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purvey  rebus  necessariis  provideo,  mrvey  lustro,  they  illi,  trey  tmlla, 
tohey  serum  lactis:  quandoque  raro  autem  per  ea ;  ut  pearl  margaiita. 
Corripitiir  in  Prodncitur  in 

sell  vendo  sail  navigo 

sent  missus  saint  sanctus 

teU  nuncio  tail  cauda 

tent  tentorium  taint  inficio." 

This  makes  ai  (ee)  except  in  a  few  words.  But  afterwards 
he  says : 

^^Ai  leniAs  prolata  sonatur  ut  a  in  cane ;  fortius,  plenum  assumit 
sonum  dipthongi  ai ;  ut  hrain  cerebrum,  frail  fiigilis ;  ay  finalis 
ut  a,  sic  day  dies ;  ai  ante  r  scribitur  pro  a  in  affairs  res,  air-y 
aereus,  dairy  lactarium,  debonair  candidus,  despair  despero,  fair 
pulcher,  fairy  lamia,  hair  crinis,  pair  par,  repair  reparo,  stairs 

scala;    caetera  cum  are;    ut  are  sunt,*  dare  audeo Aim 

bargain  pactum,  captain  dux,  certain  certus,  chaplain  capellanus, 
curtain  velum,  forrain  extraneus,  fountain  fons,  mountain  mons, 
villain  furcifer,  &  prior  ai  in  maintain  sonatur  ut  a  correptum 
sive  e  breve."  Again  he  says  :  "  Sonus  a  in  I  can  possum ;  I  cast 
jacio ;  conjunctus  cum  i  sonum  litersB  ee  exprimente ;  oonstituit 
dipthongum  in  bait  esca ;  caitiff  homo  improbus ;  ay  pro  /  vel  yea 
imo ;  &  eight  quam  vulgariter  pronunciamus  ait.  Plures  baud  scio." 
This  must  be  (aei) ;  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  brain  and  frail 
afterwards.  Then  he  adds :  "  JB  in  ken,  vel  a  in  Cane  i  praepositus 
diphthongum  {m)  priori  (sei)  subtiliorem  constituit;  ut  praise  laus:  in 
paucis  scribimus  ei  vel  ey  finalem ;  ut  height  altitudo ;  weight  pondus, 
&  convey  deporto,  aliaque  qusB  supra  sub  e  ostendimus;  quibus 
exceptis  cffitera  scribuntur  cum  ai  vel  ay  ut  hainous  detestabilis, 
plerunq««  autem  in  coUoquio  familiari,  negligenter  loquentes  pro- 
nunciant  ai  prout  a  simplicem  (ee)  in  CaneJ'^ 

Hence  we  may  collect,  that  in  the  very  few  words  baitf 
caitiffs  ay,  eight,  brain,  frail,  Cooper  still  admitted  the  diph- 
thong (sei),  and  that  ne  also  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
diphthong  (si)  or  (E£i),  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  own  that 
the  generality  of  words  written  ai  or  d  were  then  (be) 
or  (ee). 

1688.  MiEGE,  writing  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Cooper, 
heard  long  a  as  French  {ai),  supri  p.  71,  and  of  Ai  he  says 

"  cette  diphthongue  a  le  m^me  son  en'  Anglois  qu'en  ces  Mots 
FranQois,  fai^-e,  taire,  &c.  Exemple,  fair,  despair,  hair,  repair, 
airy,  dairy.  Ten  excepte,  1.  Les  Mots  finissans  en  ain,  oA  Vai  se 
prononce  ^  la  Eran9oise,  comme  en  ces  Mots,  villain,  certain,  &c. 
2.  Raisins,  qu'il  faut  prononcer  Rhins^ 

Although  his  French  ai  seemed  in  the  first  place  to 
imply  English  (sesB),  it  can  be  hardly  other  than  (ee)  in  the 

1  This  is  peculiar,  but  still  heard,  in  the  form  (eei). 
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present.  Frenchmen  do  not  generally  distinguish  these  two 
related  sounds,  as  they  are  unacquainted  with  English  (aesD). 
Similarly  Englishmen  hear  French  (ee)  as  their  own  {ee). 
The  meaning  of  the  first  exception  is  not  very  clear,  because 
the  French  pronunciation  of  French  final  ^am  is  uncertain. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Englishmen  never  pro- 
noimced  their  final  -ain  as  (-ca).  Did  the  French  sajr  (-ein)P 
Miege  says  that  n  final  is  pronounced,  "  d'une  maniSre  plus 
forte  en  Anglois  qu'en  Fran9ois,"  and  this  is  his  only  allusion 
to  what  is  now  the  French  nasal.  Was  the  English  (vil"Bn, 
si't^n),  or  (vil'yn,  si'tyn),  as  at  present  ?  We  cannot  learn 
from  this  passage,  but  it  is  probable  that  (vilen,  ser'ten) 
represent  the  sounds  with  sufficient  exactness.  The  ^  mascu- 
line in  rdzinSj  evidently  implies  (reez'inz)  or  (re^z'inz).  The 
distinction  here  made  between  (ee)  and  (ee)  or  {ee),  though 
real  enough  in  French,  is  probably  due  only  to  insufficient 
observation  or  appreciation  of  the  English  sounds,  and  cannot 
be  insisted  on. 

"EI.  Cette  Diphtongne  se  prononce  en  Anglois  coimne  en 
firanqois.  Exemple  vein  une  veine,  weight,  un  poids  "  (vein,  weit ; 
veein,  weeit)  ?  "  Excepts  1.  ces  Mots  oil  elle  soune.  comine  un  e 
masculin,  ou  i,  Savoir  to  conceive,  deceive,  perceive,  receive,  seize, 
inveigh,  leisure,  &  leurs  Derivatifs"  (konseev,  des^«v)  &c.?  "2. 
Ceux-ci,  oA  la  Diphtongue  prend  le  Son  d'un  e  feminin.  Savoir 
forfeit,  foreign,  surfeit,  heifer,  either,  neither, '^^  (for'fat,  for'an,  sarfat, 
Hof-ar,  adhar,  nadh-ar)?  "3.  Ce  Mot  height,  qui  se  prononce 
halt,"  (nait).  This  should  be  (HAit)  according  to  Miege's  custom 
of  confttsing  (a)  with  French  a,  and  according  to  other  authorities 
it  should  be  (nseit).  We  have  still  a  double  pronunciation  {neet, 
nait). 

1701.  Jones  seems  not  to  have  made  up  his  mind  entirely 
that  ai  was  to  be  pronounced  as  (ee).  Thus  he  says  that  the 
soimd  of  ai  (whatever  it  may  be)  is  written  ei  in  12  words, 
blein,  conceit,  deceit^  distrein,  heifer,  Aeinot^^  heir,  reins,  their, 
veil,  vein,  weif;  and  eipn  in  5  words,  darreign,  deign,  feign, 
reign,  sovereign  ("  or  soveraign") ;  and  eigh  in  12  words,  con" 
veigA,  eight,  freight,  heigh  I  height,  inveigh,  neigh,  neighbour, 
ptirveigh,  straight,  surveigh,  weigh,  and  their  derivatives,  as 
eighteen,  weight,  etc.,  and  eip  "in  receipt  sounded  resait,^*  and 
es  "  in  demesn  sounded  demain,^^  and  eg  in  12  monosyllables 
brey,  Grey,  grey,  hey  I  key,  prey,  Sey,  sey,  they,  trey,  Wev 
(a  River),  wney,  and  their  derivatives  as  breying,  Weymouth, 
etc.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  never  asks  when  is  the 
sound  of  ai  written  e,  that  is  (ee)  ? 

He  next  says  the  sound  of  e  is  written  ai,  "  when  it  may 
be  Boimded  ai,*^  which  should  imply  that  the  soimd  of  e  was 
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different  from  that  of  oi,  "as  in  abipail^  afraid^  again^ 
against^  bargain^  capstain,  captain,  certain,  chamberlain,  chap- 
lain,  complaisant^  curtain,  debonair,  hainaus,  mountain,  mur- 
rain,  Prestain,  raisin,  said,  Suis  {?),  suddain,  vervain,  mllain*' 
adding,  ''  see  a — ai."  He  also  says  the  sound  of  e  may  be 
written  ay  "  when  it  may  be  soimded  ay  in  the  end  of  words 
or  before  a  yowel ;  as  decay,  decat/in^^  etc/'  These  expres- 
sions ought  to  imply  that  Jones  distmguished  the  sounds  of 
ai,  e,  but  whether  as  (ei,  ee)  or  (asi,  ee)  cannot  be  collected. 

But  the  above  conclusion  is  not  certain,  for  he  says  that 
the  sound  of  d  is  written  mg  "  in  these  six,  darreign,  deign, 
feign,  reign.  Seignior  (sounded  senior),  sovereign,'*  five  of 
which  darreign,  deign,  feign,  reign,  and  sovereign  are  the  five 
in  which  the  sound  of  oi  is  said  to  be  spelled  eign.  This 
would  shew  that  these  words  were  pronounced  both  ways,  in 
accordance  with  Jones's  custom  of  giving  both  ways,  of 
pronoimcing.  In  reply  to  the  question,  when  is  the  sound  of 
e  written  eigh  f  he  says,  "  see  ai — eigh ;  where  jrou  have  all 
such,"  so  that  these  words  had  also  both  pronunciations. 

Jones  says  the  sound  of  e  (e)  is  written  « in  30  words  atheist,^ 
atheism,^  conceit,  conceive,  counterfeit,  deceit,  deceive,  ddty^ 
disseise,  disseisin,  either,  forfeit,  heifer,  heinous,  heir,  inveigle, 
leisure,  Marseilles,  *neigh,  ^neighbour,  neither,  perceive,  re^ 
cme,  receipt,  seise,  seisin,  seive,  surfeit,  teirce,  their.  Those 
marked  with  *  are  in  a  previous  list  giving  the  soimd  of  ai, 
shewing  again  that  the  sounds  of  ai,  e,  if  different,  were  at 
least  frequently  confrised.  He  also  savs  that  Leicester  was 
pronounced  Lester,  and  ^ves  a  list  of  32  proper  names  as 
Anglesey,  Awbrey,  etc.,  m  which  eg  final  had  the  soimd  of 
e  (e),  and  of  39  other  words  with  ey  final  having  the  same 
soimd  (e),  some  of  which  are  words  in  which  eigh  was  said  to 
have  the  sound  of  ai,  and  others  are  words  to  which  Price 
ffave  the  sound  of  (i) ;  thev  are  abbey,  alley ^  attumey,  barley, 
orey^  causey^  chimney,  cockney,  coney,  convey,  cumfrey,  grey, 
hackney,  hey-dey  I  honey,  journey ^  invey,  key^  kidney,  lackey^ 
lamprey,  medley,  money,  monkey,  obey^  parlev,  parsley,  prey^ 
pulley,  purvey,  sey,  survey,  tatley,  tansey,  they,  trey,  turkey, 
valley,  whey.  In  answer  to  the  question  when  is  the  soimd 
of  ee  (ii)  written  ei  ?  He  replies,  sternly,  "  Never.*'  And 
adds,  "  Note  then  that  it  is  ie  not  ei,  which  often  sounds  ee ; 
as  in  field,  siege,  etc.'*  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  ei, 
ey  were  always  (ee)  and  never  (ii^ ;  although  ai,  being 
generally  (aei)  or  (ei)  was  sometimes  (ee). 

1  Theie  nrast  be  meant  'to  include      <<  This  diphthong  #•  is  parted  in  tiheift, 
erroneoni  pronunciations.    Price  says :      athMm,  dntii,  polythntm* 
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Ei,  (d  fleem  to  liave  remained  at  (ee)  during  most  of  the 
xvni  th  century ;  at  least  at  was  fixed  in  that  sound  and  has 
come  down  to  us  with  the  dight  alteration  into  (ee),  al&ough, 
in  the  south  of  England,  (eei)  is  more  commonly  heard. 

1704.  The  Expebt  Osthooeafhist  says  that  "  ai,  ei,  ay, 
ey  are  much  the  same  sound,  in  many  words,  as  pail,  pay, 
ewht,  they,**  but  gives  a  list  of  11  words  in  which  **  the  sound 
of  e  is  lengthened  by  ei**  that  is,  in  which  ei  is  pronounced 
(ii)  contrary  to  the  express  "never"  of  Dr. 'Jones;  they  are 
amceit  s.  and  v.,  concewe,  deceit,  decdoe,  dlher,  inveigle,  re- 
C^t,  receive,  weild  now  fvield.  It  is  curious  tiiat  while  he 
gives  (ii)  to  conceit  spejlei  thus,  he  admits  (ee),  or  raiher, 
^  the  sormd  of  ai,**  as  the  sound  of  d  in  "  eon,  de,  re,  eeivt 
or  ceioe,  heir,  leisure,  neither,^  rein,  reign,  their,  vein,  heiant, 
inveigh,  neighbour,  weight"  He  did  not  really  distinguish  ai 
from  a  long  (ee)  as  may  be  seen  under  A,  p.  74. 

1766.  BucHAiTAK  writes  (faein)  feign,  (oobee*)  obey,  (slee)  sleigh, 
(gree)  grey,  (leezvar)  leisure,  (nee'bar)  neighbour,  (tnvee*)  inveigh 
fparvee*)  purvey ; — (persiiv)  perceive,  (diisiiv)  deceive,  (siiz)  seize, 
(invii-g'l)  inveigle;  (flet^r-ni)  attorney,  (kan-tn)  counta^y,  (ael't) 
alley,  (kAA-8»)  causey  causeway,  (teen-si)  tansey,  (fai'fit)  forfeit. 

Also- (reen)  rain,  (pee)  pay,  (eegeenst)  against,  (ree'stn)  raisin, 
(ween'skot)  wainscot,  (baeaer'gm)  bargain,  (tshseaem'btrltn)  chamber- 
lain, (kar'tm)  curtain,  (tnevil)  travfuL 

Except  then  in  very  few  words  the  usages  are  those  of  the 
present  day. 

1768.  FaiKKLiN  has:  (steens)  stains,  (reens)  rains,  (feer)  fSedr, 
(asarteen)  ascertain,  (ateen)  attain^  (ansarteen)  uncertain. 

Also  (dher,  dheer,  dhaer),  their,  (dhee)  they;  (aidher)  either, 
and  (f&renarz)  foreigners. 

1780.  Sheridan  in  his  remarks  on  the  Irish 'pronunciation  (diseet*, 
riseev')  deceii,  receive,  which  belongs  to  the  xvnth  century,  notes 
that  ^'the  Iri^  in  attempting  to  pronounce  like  the  Engli^,"  and 
to  convert  their  ei,  ey  into  (ii),  oft^  overstrained  the  rule,  and  said 
(prii,  kAnvii')  prey^  convey ;  this  was  simply  an  error  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  noticed  above,  p.  92. 

Hence  in  the  xvith  century  we  may  assume  ei,  ai,  to  be 
(ei  eei,  ai  aai) ;  in  the  xvii  th  (ei  eei  ee,  sei  ee)  and  in 
the  xvnith  (ee  ii  ei,  ee).  But  in  the  xviith  century 
both  ei,  ai  were  apt  to  be  confused  with  one  another 
and  wiUi  long  e  under  the  common  sound  of  (ee).    Also 

^  Yet  he  writes  (iidh*er).    Tbii  re-      •oiLdoToaiay^imdh'er)or  (iioUBi*er)f" 
nidi  m  of  the  questioii  and  answer      ^*  (Neeoh^,  sir." 
^ai$milMb^  if  not  W4t{),  "  Dr.  Mm- 
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even  in  the  xvith  century  a  krge  section  of  people 
pronoonced  (ai)  as  (ee),  but  thia,  tliough  adopted  by 
Marty  was  thought  effeminate  by  Sir  T.  omith  and  Dr. 
GHll.  It  however  allowed  Shakspere  to  pun  on  reasons 
and  rcdsins  and  on  here,  heir  (suprjt  p.  80  note). 

01  —  XVI  TH  Cbntury. 

1530.  Fai^gbate  says :  ^^Ot  in  the  frenche  tonge  hath  .ii.  dinerse 
soundes,  for  sometyme  it  is  sounded  lyke  as  we  sounde  oy  in  these 
words,  a  hoye^  a  froyse,  coye,  aud  suche  lyke,  and  som^rme  they 
sound  the  t  of  oy  aknost  like  an  a." 

1545.  Meigbei  says:  '^En  moms,  royal,  loyal,  nous  oyons  eui- 
demment  en  la  prolation  la  diphthongue  commencer  par  o  &  finir 
par  i.  An  contraire  en  moy,  toy,  soy,  nous  oyons  la  fin  de  la 
diphthongue,  non  sexdement  en  e,  mais  encore,  en  6  ouuert,  qui  est 
moien  entre  a  &  e  clos,  &  par  consequence  bieu  estrange  de  la  pro* 
nonciation  de  I'i,  ou  y  grec.  Nous  escrirons  doncq*  lo6,  ro6  et 
loyal,  royal."  And  1550,  in  his  Grammar  he  says  that  "  ao  regard 
de  I'o  ouuErt  0.  ne  fet  point  de  diphthonge  preqedant  Pa,  pas  qe 
j'aye  decouuErt;  ne  parelLement  auQq  Fe  clos:  nix's  ioint  a  Fe 
ouuert  il  Est  fort  frequEut  eu  la  pronon9fa9fon  Eran90Eze,  qoE  qe  la 

Slume  n*En  neyt  jamEs  fet  conte,  vzant  qelqefoES  (come  j'ey  ja  dit) 
e  la  diphthonge,  oy,  es  aocuns  dss  vocables :  come,  moy,  toy,  soy, 
loy,  foy :  pour  moE,  toE,  soe,  Ioe,  foE,  qelqefoEs  aosi  pour  fsa:^  Eucor 
p(s,  il'  luy  ont  ajout^  vne  s, ;  come,  cognoistre  pour  conoEtre.  b 
non  contans  de  ^ete  lourdeHe,  qazi  come  tumbans  de  fieur'  eu  ^hi^)' 
mal,  il'  nous  ont  introduit  oient  pour  oe',  e'  tierses  pEisones  plurieres 
du  preterit  impErfet:  ecriuans  estoyent,  disoient,  venoyent,  pour 
etoie/t,  dizoE^t,  venoB't." 

It  was  this  broad  (e)  which  Palsgrave  apparently  con- 
founded with  (a),  and  indeed  we  are  told  that  in  Parisian  pro- 
nimciation  it  was  already  sometimes  (a).^    Even  now  the  ai  is 

^^  Heigreffl  analysifl  of  the  French  mant  le  son  o,  prononoent  seulement 

diphthong  ai  s  (ob)  Ib  oonfinned  by  «i :  ainsi  lea  Normands  6criTent  et  pro- 

Pelletier,  who  writes  (liyet,  p.  174)  nonoent  /m,  pour  foi,  et  le   peuple 

*FranQ0B8,    disoBt,    connoBlTa,'    but  parisien  dit  parlet^  alUtf  venet  poor 

*  point,    ToyBltf/      Bamns    (ib.    206)  parMt^  alloitf  vmoit ;  lea  imitatenrs  de 

writes  *moB,  Ion*  for  moi,  hi.    Beza  de    V    italien   prononoent   de   mdme 

fib.  622)  is  fuller  and  says  :    "  cette  AngU»^  Franekt^  Eeottka  ponr  AngUn%^ 

oipthongae  fiedt  entendre  k  la  fois,  mais  JV-atif ot«,    Beouoit, — Une   (ante   trds- 

rapidementy  le  son  de  Vo  et  de  T  i^  grande  des  Parisiens  c'est  de  prononoer 

nod  elle  est  soiyie  de  m,  oomme  Unn^  voirre  (on  verre)^  foirre  palba,  troitf 

in,  issmoiuj  mots  que  quelquesons  oomme  tfoarrej  foarre,  troat  ou  mSme 

tenninen<^  k  tort,  par  un  p. — Non  suiyie  trot,*'    This  last  passage  maj  be  com- 

de  fi,  la  diphthongue  oi  prend  une  pro-  pared  with  Gill's  denunciation  of  the 

nondation  yoisine  de  celle  de  la  trip-  Mopseys,  p.  90.     The  two   passages 

thongue  oai  on  de  la  diphthongue  ai  shew  how  carefol  we  should  be  not  to 

ou  e  ouyert;  il  a  le  son  oai  dans  hi,  stigmatize  a  pronunciation  as  fiiiultj, 

moiy  /oi  qu'on  trouye  souyent  6crity  k  when  it  differs  from  what  we  hold  best, 

tori^  ayeo  un  y:  quelques-uns,  luppii-  aa  tiie  firalts  of  one  oentorj  beocmia  the 
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acknowledged  to  be  (oe)  or  (qb)  by  eminent  French  orthoepists, 
though  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  (na,  ua).  After  a  con- 
sonant the  r^  effect  of  ot ,  at  present,  is  generally  to  labialise 
that  consonant  and  sulig'oin  (a,  a),  as  roi,  lot  (rtra,  Itra),  where 
the  ordinary  Englishman  is  apt  to  hear  (rwAA,  Iwaa),  and  in 
the  cry  fnve  k  rai,  he  often  falls  into  (viiv  lo  taa).  I  have 
elsewhere  given  my  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  original 
diphthong  from  which  the  modem  EngUsh  (oi)  descended, 
was  (ui).^  In  the  French  language,  the  intention  of  insert- 
ing 0  before  a  Latin  ^,  as  in  rat,  hi  from  rex,  kx  seems  to 
have  been  to  indicate  a  thickening  or  labialisation  of  the  pre- 
ceding consonant,  as  opposed  to  the  thinning  or  palatisauon, 
which  would  have  been  naturally  occasioned  by  the  following 
palatal  vowel.  Its  use  was  much  the  same  as  the  inserted 
u  after  g  in  French  and  Spanish  before  t,  to  prevent  the 
palatisation  of  (g)  into  (zh)  or  (x),  but  whereas  in  the  latter 
case,asintheuseof  ^Aimder  similar  circumstances  in  Italian, 
the  (r)  was  generally,  not  always,  kept  pure,  in  the  former 
case  uie  labisd  effect  became  finally  constant. 

In  Palsgrave's  time  the  Enffliish  oi  must  px>bablv  be  as- 
sumed as  (oi)  or  (oe),  the  latter  being  a  diphthong  still  found 
in  Welsh  oedd  (oedh).  The  stress  was,  as  usual,  on  the  first 
element,  and  the  apparent  stress  on  I^q  second  element  in 
modem  French  is  due  to  the  real  absoiption  of  the  first 
element  by  the  labialized  consonant. 

1647.  Salesbury  recognizes  the  diphthong  cy  solely  by 
transcribing  ioynt  into  Uioynt,  meaning  (dzhomt). 

1568.  Snt  T.  Smeth  says :  "  01  per  o  hreuem  (o)  &  i  (i).  Diph- 
thongoB  Oi,  vt  GalHs  frequentissima,  ita  nobis  est  rarissinia :  habemus 
tamen  &  banc  sonum  (Coit)  iacere  discmn,  (boi)  puer,  (toi)  ludi- 
cnun,  (toil,  tannoil)  laborare,  (foil)  bractea,  (soil)  solum,  (koil) 
verbcnrare,  (broil)  assare  in  craticula,  &  (point)  quse  vox  mncronem, 
et  indice  monstrare,  et  ligolam  nobis  notot,  &  (koi)  qnibus  ineptum 
et  k  faTniliaritate  alienum  signifieavimus.   In  IiiIb,  propter  breuitisitem 

reeetred  mages  of  another.     Beza's  Spanish  ne  were  mutations  of  the  Latin 

r^rohation  of  the  Parisian  oa  for  oai,  o,  p.  138,  note.     It  is  worth  noticing 

that  isy  pt,  explains  the  last  words  of  in  reference  to  Heigref  s  oUf  considerea 

Palsgraye,  hut  his  supposition  that  the  as  o  ela$j  that  Beza  proceeds  to  say : 

Norman  /ay  resulted,  like  the  nsnal  "  cette  diphthongne  on  a  nn  son  propre 

French  at  in  the  words  cited,  from  the  qui  tient  de  To  et  de  Yu,    II  mat  se 

rejection  of  the  prefixed  o,  does  not  garder  de  prononcer  comme  k  Lyon  pu 

i  historicaU]^  correct,  as  this  ortho-  pour  o  (comme   nout   pour   mm),  et 

'  7»  ^^■fiy^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  Norman  comme  dans  le  Danphinl  et  la  Savoie 

11.     We  shaU  have  to  consider  o  ponr  ou :  tels  eop  ponr  am^,  m  pour 

this  point  in  Chap.  V, }  1,  No.  8,  where  out  etc." 

the  Norman  m  and  French  i>t=(ei.  ne)  ^  Transactions  of  the  Philological 

win  he  considered  as  mutations  of  the  Society,  1867,  Part  J,  On  the  JDtph^ 

Latin  $,  preeiiely  as  the  French  eu  and  thong  OT,  p.  69,  hottom. 
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wmi,  M  qina  hnms  o  mm  nraltiUM  ab  u  difiert,  et  propterea  fait  i 
Gi8EM3B  dicta  o  fwcpop.  Potent'  fortaase  k  qmbnadam  iudicaii  hesc 
meliOB  poflse  per  vi  descrilxL  Yidemns  ei  yeteres  wMi  &  voiiris  per 
0  acz^wusey  qiue  poatmoree  p^  vuUis  &  vestrii  acr^eemnt  CetiA 
9om  aepiaaim^  vanant.  At  flDqxnun  est  Bcnpturain  sonoe  aequi  vt 
pictaram  coipasi  testenturqiie  acriptuxe  aonom  flBtatia,  yt  aulaea 
Ibnnaa  yeatxam.  ^  JHphihomgu9  impropri^  Graea  A:pxid  noa  in- 
cognita eat.  Scoti  tamen  qiUB  noa  per  oi  acrihiiima  per  ^  promin- 
dant,  yix  yt  t  audiatnx." 

And  in  Ida  Greek  prontinciatioii  be  aaya :  **  oi,  Eefenmns  noa 
cilon  puemm  a  hoy  dicimna,  &  cum  hidicrom  a  toy^  &  delicatiorem 
bominem  yocant  Borei  noatratea  nym  &  eoy,  finequentator  bsec  dipb- 
tbongoa  i  Gallis  plnrimilun,  quorum  lingua  ci!km  elegantiarnm 
atudiosia  apud  noabxM  ysqueadeo  placeat,  miror  ab  bis  qui  bunc 
aonum  tarn  contemptim  aspemantur  n<m  invrbauiHwmam  iudicarL 
Hi  chm,  yolunt  me^  te,  iaeitum^  fidem  dicere  moy^  toy^  eoy,  foy  dicunt : 
e^que  KcHinam  Scytbica  Danorum  geits  partem  occuparint  Galliae, 
ft  quod  in  Grsecia  Turci,  iam  in  GalHa  fecerunt,  yt  liugnam  Galli- 
cam  ynddiaceiefit,  &  peruera^  commutarent  nunquam  tamen  potenuft 
effugere  Normani,  quin  ai  nunc  quisquam  eorum  ruaticior  pro  moy, 
Uy^  eoy,  /oy^  quod  non  rar6  ^lenit,  my,  ty,  hy,  fy,  dicat,  irri- 
d^EUtur  k  cfl^^eris  GalHa,  &  non  yrban^  ac  ciyilit^ ,  aed  inscit^  ac 
rustled  loqui  existimetur." 

We  baye  tberefore  evidence  tbat  Sir  T.  Smitb  beard  little 
if  any  difference  between  (oi,  ui),  aa  be  doubted  wbicb  would 
be  tbe  beat  ortbograpby.  In  tbe  next  cbapter  fbrtber  reaacma 
will  be  given  for  auppoaing  (ui)  to  bave  been  tbe  older  form. 

1569.  HABT^a  views  of  dipbtbongs  are  ratber  peculiar, 
owinp;  to  bia  considering  (j,  w)  aa  tbe  pure  vowds  (i,  u) 
fonning  a  dipbtbong  witb  tbe  following  vowel,  so  tbat  to 
understand  bis  account  of  oi  it  will  be  conveni^  to  cite  bis 
description  of  dipbtbongs  at  lengib.    He  says : 

'^  l^ow  will  I  abew  you  examples  of  tbe  Dipbtbongs  made  of  two 
dunt  yowels,  and  of  otbera  of  one  abort  and  ^  another  long.  And 
tlien  of  tiipbtbongs.  Witb  sbort  vowels,  as  tbus,  (ui  uil  reid  bei 
ionder  uel%  nueer  dbe  uat  uas  uelneer  taakn  bei  dbe  iuq  Hound) 
wbicb  is  written  for  [we  wyll  ride  by  yonder  well  wbere  tbe  Wat 
waa  wel  neare  taken  by  tiie  yong  bound]  wbicb  doe  come  very 
oft^  in  our  speacb.  Of  dipbtbongs  whereof  one  yowell  is  abort, 
and  tbe  other  long  as  (iuu  ueer  uaakiq  iu  dbe  fouurth  touur,  bueer 
az  dbe  buee  did  pouur  uaater  upon*  dbe  nueet  flouur)  which  I 
write  for  [you  were  waking  in  the  fowerth  tower,  when  as  the 
boye  did  poure  water  vppon  the  wheate  flower]  which  also  doe 
come  verie  often.  And  for  triphthongs  as  (bi  ueiz  oy  dbe  Hueix 
buei)  for,  n)e  wise  of  the  hoyes  bowyj.  And  (nark  dbe  kat  duutb 
mieu  Hueilz  iuu  milk  dbe  ieu)  for  [baik  the  Cat  doth  mewe,  wbilea 

1  ETidai«l7«hci«iiaiii]fpimcteataonh«»,il  ihould  be  ^  o /Mjcp^,  potexft" 
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yon  milke  the  yowe].  And  a  Basin  and  (eanr),  for,  [eawer])  and 
certaine  others  as  will  be  s^ene  hereafter.  And  for  three  vowels 
comming  togither,  and  making  two  Billables  as  in  example  (dhe 
vyy,er  seeth  syy,er  it  is  pyy,er)  far  [the  vewer  sayth  sure  it  is 
pure]"  where,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Hart  writes  (in)  for 
(yy),  "  and  as  in  these  wordes  (dhis  bei,er  12  Hei,er  or  pou,er  dhen 
dhe  dei,er  bei  mz  fei,er).  Eor  [this  bier  is  higher  of  power,  than 
the  dier  by  his  fire  J." 

He  seems  therefore  to  write  (baee,  Hueiz,  buei)  for  boy, 
hoy's,  buoy,  though  the  precise  yalne  of  the  two  last  words 
is  not  very  clear,  and  may  be  (wheiz  hwei).  Nautical  men 
constantly  call  buoy  (hum),  and  (bui,  boi)  are  not  unconmion 
proTincial  forms  of  boy.  Compare  the  Bavarian  dialectic 
(baa)  for  (buu*be)  bube,  which  leads  to  the  notion  that  boy  is 
a  form  of  booby,  a  word  of  very  doubtful  origin.  Although 
Hart  thus  confirms  Smith's  (m)  ia  one  word,  he  differs  from 
him  in  writing  (vois'es). 

1580.  BuLLOKAR,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguishes  boy,  buoy 
as  (boi,  buui),  and  he  gives  no  examples  of  oy  as  (ui,  uui). 

1621.  Gnx  has  the  varieties  (oi,  ui,  uui),  as  in  the  words :  soil 
(soil,  suuil),  boil  (boil,  buuil),  8poii  (spoil,  spuuil),  toil  (toil, 
tumi),  joint  (dzhuuint),  disappoint  (disappuuint),  buoy  (buuil 
r^'oiee  (redzhois),  voice  (vois),  oil  (oil).  In  these  the  double 
tendency  is  clear,  and  as  the  (ui)  sounds  .must  have  been  the 
more  ancient,  they  were  no  doubt  in  existence,  though  dis- 
regarded, when  older  orthoepists  wrote.  Thus  Salesbury^s 
(d^oint)  is  really  more  modem  than  (jKll's  (dzhuuint). 

1633.  Butler  says  "01  in  hoy  we  sound  [as  the  Erench  doj 
(woe),  for  whereas  they  write  Jw,  mtj  droiet  they  say  (bwoes, 
swoet,  drwoet)."* 

01  —  XVHTH    CbKTUBY. 

1653.  Wajjjb  says :  "  In  o» .  .  .  vel  oy  .  .  .  prseponitor  aliquando 
6  apertum  (ut  in  An^orum  hdy  puer,  t6yi  nug®  ••«.),  aliquando 
6  obscurmn,  (ut  in  Angiorum  hdil  coqueo,  idil  labor,  dil  oleum  .  . .), 
quanquam  non  negem  etiam  horum  nonnulla  k  quibusdam  per  0 
apertum  pronunciari." 

That  is  he  said  (bAi,  tAi,  boil,  toil,  oil)  but  admitted  the 
pronunciation  (bxil,  tAil,  Ail).  It  will  be  seen  that  WaUis  is 
the  first  writer  who  acknowledges  the  vowel  (o)  and  the 

1  The  (w)  in  the  two  words  is  merelT  fliaf  the  mnrndi  were  (Al'i0o*ee'),  the 

ft  eonnd  dereloped  by  Butler  himeeli.  lyllables  being  lengthened  ont,  yet  I 

Thniy  when  I  waa  nearinf  Jilioa  in  the  could  not  diveet  myself  of  the  feeling, 

steamer,  the  name  of  me  place  was  that  (Al'loo'wee')  was  really  said,  to 

called  out  in  a  slow  measured  tone  by  strongly  was  the  sound  of  (w)  dsTeloped 

the  boatman,  and  altiiough  I  knew  in  tiie  glide  from  00  to  (ee). 
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diphthong  (oi).  It  is  quite  in  conformity  with  this  that  he 
changes  Uill's  (buuil,  tuuil)  into  (bail,  toil),  and  his  further 
pronunciation  (oil)  should  imply  that  (uuil)  as  well  as  (oil) 
was  prevalent  in  Gill's  time. 

1668.  WiLKiNS  writes  (bAt)  for  Joy. 

1668.  Price  says : 

"  0%  never  ends  a  word,  but,  oy,  as  ioy,  eloyy  "  Oy  sounds 
broader  than,  o»,  as  moyd^  joiner^  joints  boisterous,  eloy,  cloysters, 
mnbroyder,  emroides  [hemorrhoids],  employ,  expUit,  foyl,  tnoyst, 
noise,  noysom,  oyl,  ointment,  poise,  quoif  [coif],  void,** 
It  is  possible  that  Price's  broader  oy  may  be  (Ai)  and  the 
other  (^),  which  would  give  (dzhaint,  bai'staras,  ekrolait*, 
naiz,  aint'ment,  paiz,  kaif,  vaid,)  of  which  some  are  confirmed 
by  subsequent  writers. 

1685.  Cooper  generally  gives  oi  as  (aI),  ''« in  loss,  lost, 
i  praDpositus  ...  semper  Grsece,  ut  woXKol,"  l^t  he  admits  (wi) 
in  boilf  moil,  point,  poison,  only,  to  which  he  says  "  oy  in 
Qtdlico  buoy  supporto,  quod  nos  scriberemus  bwoy''  is  equiva- 
lent, it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  he  said  (bwm).  The 
most  curious  point  is  his  remark  that  "  boy  puer  dissyllabimi 
est,  scilicet  (be^Ai),"  which  is  not  confirmed  by  others.  He 
likewise  admits  o»  to  be  (ai)  in  in-join,  joint,  jointure,  broil, 
ointment,  see  supr&  p.  117,  and  also,  '^  ut  i  diphthongus,"  in 
anoint,  moil,  toil,  point. 

1701.  Jones  says  that  the  sound  of  ooi  was  always  written  oi, 
**  in  the  middle  of  words  or  before  a  consonant,  as  hoU,  coil,  join, 
&c.,"  which  were  therefore  occasionally  called  (buuil,  kuuil, 
dzhuuin),  as  in  times  past,  and  that  the  sound  of  i  (oi)  is  written 
oi,  **  when  it  may  be  sounded  oi  or  ooi  (oi,  uui)  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  words ;  as  in  boil,  broil,  eoil,  foil,  foist,  froise,  groin,  hoise, 
join,  loin,  moil,  oilet,  poise,  poison,  soil,  spoil,  tortois,  which  some 
sound  as  with  an  »',''  i-^*  ^  (bail,  brail,  kail,  fail)  etc. ;  and  that 
(ai)  is  written  oy  **  when  it  may  be  sounded  oy  in  the  end  of  words, 
or  before  a  vowel ;  Chandois,  decoy,  &c. — loyal,  royal,  voyage ;  some- 
times abusively  sounded  as  with  an  «,''  i*^*  (Shsen'dais,  dekai', 
lai'891,  rai-ael,  vai'tdgh).* 

1688.  MiEGE  says  nothing  of  the  pronimciation  of  the 
English  oi,  but  for  the  French  oi  he  lays  down  rules  some- 
what different  from  those  now  followed,  saying : 

"  The  diphthong  oi  is  pronounced  oai  (oe)  as  fot,  hi,  foire,  toile. 
Except  in  some  Cases,  wherein  *tis  pronounced  ai  (e).  And  1.  In 
such  Tenses  of  Verbs  as  these ;  viz.  JTaimois,  tu  aimois,  il  aimoit, 
tPaimerois,  tu  aimerois,  il  aimeroit.  2.  In  those  Verbs  whose  In- 
finitive ends  in  oUre ;  as  oonoitre,  paroitre.     To  which  add  the  Verb 

1  Compare  the  sailor's  spelling  mg      is    t,  ^  «  (ai,  dzh),  according  to  the 
for  (waidzb),  i.e.  voyag$,  where  ig,  that      alphabetic  names  of  the  letters. 
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tffwif,  and  this  tense  of  the  Verb  EirSf  Je  sou^  iu  so%9f  %l  soti.  3.  In 
these  National  Names,  An^lou,  FrangoU^  JScossoU,  Irlandois,  Sol- 
kmdois,  MHanoii,  Polonou ;  with  all  their  feminines  in  oise^  as 
Anghite^  Frangoue,  &c.  4.  In  these  Words,  droit,  (^dj.)  endroit, 
0innt,  etroitementf  foible^  fr<^i  s^d  the  Derivations  of  the  two  last 
Bnt  before  n,  the  •  keeps  its  proper  Sound ;  as  /oin,  Ann,  joindre^ 
ffoitU.  Oigtum  is  pronounced,  and  begins  to  be  spelt  ognon»  Die  is 
a  Triphthong,  and  is  pronounced  at  in  sucli  Tenses  of  Yerbs  as 
these  are,  ili  aitnoientf  ih  aimeroieni,  ih  soienty  wliere  the  n  is  left 
unpronounced.  But  it  is  no  Triph^ong,  where  it  ends  a  Word, 
the  last  e  making  a  distinct  Syllable  of  it  self,  thougli  almost  mute. 
As  in  these  Words  fine^  jne^  anehaie,  where  oi  is  pronounced  oat ; 
m<moiey  yvroie^  where  it  is  sounded  at." 

01  —  xvmTH  Centuky. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  admits  (oi,  Ai)  in  choice^ 
explaiif /raise,  noise,  poise,  quoif,  quoit,  r^'oice,  voice,  void,  but 
sa^s  that "  in  the  middle  of  most  other  words  oi  sounds  t  long 
(ei),  as  anoint,  boil,  broil,  coin,  loin,  tnoil,  toil,  poison,  poinf  (n 
these  (boil,  lein,  poiz'n,  point)  are  still  well-^own  Tulgansms. 
1796.  Buchanan  admits  (Ai,  oi)  only,  to  the  exclusian  of 
(ui,  oi). 

1768.  Franklin  writes  (distrAoid)  destroyed,  but  unfor- 
tunately gives  no  other  word  in  oi. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  in  the  xvi  th  century  (oi,  ui, 
uui)  all  prevailed,  (oi)  being  most  in  favour;  in  the 
xvn  th  century,  most  words  had  (oi,  a!)  and  a  few  words 
(ui,  oi) ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  xviii  th  centuir  (oi, 
Ai,  ei)  were  acknowledged,  but  at  the  latter  end  of  that 
century  only  (oi,  Ai)  were  admitted  by  orthoepists. 

TJI  —  XVI,  xvn,  xvin  th  Oenturies. 
The  combination  ui  belongs  to  the  xvnth  and  later  cen- 
turies, except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  words,  in  which  French 
spelling  had  an  influence,  as  the  following  comparison  of  the 
orthography  of  the  Promptorium  1440,  Palsgrave  1530, 
Levins  1570,  and  Price  1668  will  shew. 


iVw». 

Zmnt, 

beldyng 

build 

beald 

beeldynge 

circuit 

circuite 

conduit 

condit 

condyte 
conduyte 
,  conduycte 

guild 

gyylde 
(gylde 

guilt 

giltie 

gylte 

gyity 
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n.  buy 

bye 

bjre 

byyn 

guide 

gyde 

fgyde 
Igoyde 
gyle 

gyde 

guile 

gyle 

gyle 

guise 

gyse 

(gyse 

Ipyse 

(Broose 
(brosyng 

gyse 

III.  bruise 

brosyn 

fruit 

frute 

frato 

frute 

juice 

juoe 

juse 

(itiee 
(iowce 

suit 

sate 

sate 

Hence  we  must  consider  the  combination  as  an  inorganic  t  or 
u  and  it  must  follow  tiie  laws  of  those  letters.  In  the  above 
table  the  first  group  had  short  %}-  the  second  long  t»  and  the 
third  the  ti  or  oo  of  the  period* 

EtT,  AtT,  OTT. 

The  forms  ew^  aw^  ow  are  identical  in  signification  with  eu^ 
au  ou,  and  need  not  be  separately  considei^. 

The  modem  sounds  of  eu  are  (in)  or  (ju,  Juu),  and  occa- 
sionally {oo)f  of  au  (aa),  and  of  ou  (en)  or  (e),  occasionally 
(oon,  nu).  But  the  diphthongal  sound  (ou)  runs  through  all 
the  varieties  (ou,  (m,  an,  ahn,  sen,  en,  eu),  and  Franklin  gives 
(au),  while  even  {aa)  may  be  occasionally  heard,  and,  owinff 
to  the  orthography,  this  analysis  is  very  commonly  aeceptecu 
The  Germans  hear  the  diphthong  always  as  their  au  =  (au). 
The  pronunciation  (eu),  a  diphthong  acknowledged  in  the 
Italian  Europa  =  (enroo*pa),  is  heard  in  America  for  ou  as 
(deun  teun)  for  dcion  town,  and  is  said  to  be  a  common  cock- 
neyism,  although  tibe  cockney  sound  is,  as  Mr.  M.  Bell  says, 
more  probably  (sen)  as  (dssun  tsaun).*    Many  words  now 

riled  with  u  were  written  with  ew  in  the  xvi  th  centuiy. 
these,  and  some  others  still  spelled  with  ew,  were  pro- 

>  Br.  Gill  shimbles  over  buUd,  gvring  hear  (tntte,imd*)  or  («rKB,imd*]t  the  first 

the  three  Bounds  (boild,  btld,  byyld).  element  bem?  lengthened  and  some- 

The  more  ancient  sound  mnst  nare  what  nasalised.  The  Bey.  Mr.  D'Orsey 

been  (beeld)  or  (beild)  whence  (btld)  informed  me  that  he  found  the  nse  of 

descends  easily.      Mr.  Melrille  Bell  (en)  for   (an)    rery   common   among 

says  that   built  is   often  pronomced  Londoners,  even  oi  education,  whose 

(b^lt)  in  Scotland,  a  yariety  of  (bylt).  pronunciation  he  had  to  correct.    In 

s  In  Mrs.  Barney  Williams's  Yankee  Norfolk  ou   is   regularly  pronounced 

tong  "  Bobbing  around,"  which  was  so  (su,  »u). 
popular  a  few  years  ago,  I  teemed  to 
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nounced  with  the  long  u  of  that  time,^  which  requires  special 
ccmsideration,  it  will  be  most  conyenient  to  postpone  their 
consideration  till  afterwards.  The  sounds  attributed  to  au, 
ON  in  the  XYith  century  were  also  frequently  attached  to 
simpLe  a,  o  before  /  or  //,  and  Uieae  will  be  considered  under  Ia 

EXJ  —  XVI  TH  Obntukt. 

1530.  Palsgraye  says :  '^JEb  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  two  dyuecse 
scmndynges,  for  sometjme  they  sound  hym  lyke  as  we  do  m  our 
tonge,  in  these  wordes  a  dewe,  a  sbrewe,  a  fewe,"  this  is  the  sound 
whu^h  will  be  oonsidered  here,  ''and  somtyme  like  as  we  do  in 
these  wordes,  ir$wef  $Uwe^  rewe^  a  mewe,^^  which  will  be  considered 
under  TJ.  ''The  soundyng  of  ev,  whiche  is  most  general  in  the 
frenche  tong,  is  suche  as  I  haue  shewed  by  example  in  these 
wordes,  a  dewe,  a  shrewe,  a  fewe,  that  is  to  saye,  lyke  as  the 
Italians  sound  ev,  or  they  with  ts,  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge 
aryght,  as  evrhx,  irevxy  liev,  tU&v,^^ 

The  reference  to  Italian  completely  establishes  the  sound, 
which  is  as  sin^^ular  and  curious  in  French  as  in  English. 
According  to  Meigret,  however,  the  sound  was  (ey),  for  he  says : 

"  ^Bt  e  clos  fist  Encores  vn'  aotre  diphthong'  auEc  u,  come  eu  eur, 
pen,  veu,  eureus.  Finablemmit  il  M  vne  taiphthonge  se  joNant  a 
9Elle  de  ao ;  come  En  veao,  beao,  moreao.  Dont  je  m'  emErvElLe  de 
^eus  qui  premiers  ont  teimin^  qete  triphthong'  En  u :  yu  qe  la  pro- 
non^fa^fon  ne  tient  rien  de  Time  m^es  de  1'  on  clos  qi  a  q^q' 
afflnit^  auiq  Tu."* 


1  We  find  in  LeyinB  1570,  dtu?e 
debitam,  ilhoe,  fitwe,  rtWy  tp^w^ 
blmptf  tr$wff  *M#t0,  rMk0w,  reuemw^ 
9aUw  [but  90riu$  although  inBerted 
nader  'vE  ante  W,"]  indewy  eoHim4%o, 
pmnew,  tUtte^  lr#iM«,  knpf$,  rmoU^ 
trtwtk  [bat  vntnOk  although  under 
the  hea£ng  ft^].  Words  ttul  written 
with  M9.  ttod  promonnoed  then  as  long 
If  according  to  Sir  T.  Smith  166S,  are 
M#w,  shw,  msw,  hrewy  bUw. 

'  See  the  long  extract  fromHeigret 
concerning  oo,  aou,  on  p.  141-2  below. 
G.  dee  Antels  obiects  stroitfly  to 
Meigref  8  analTne  (#y)  of  the  French 
m».  Speaking  of  Meigrefe  assertion  that 
both  sounds  were  h^urd in  adiphthong, 
he  asks  (liTet,  p.  130) :  <*  Je  luj  de- 
mande  a  la  diphthongue  frui^oise  eu 
oes  mots  Jeu  et  feu  garde  le  son 

tkr  de  l'«P"    "  11  ne  &ut  done  pw 

Ste  les  ToyeUes  gardent  aux  diph- 
ongnes  leur  son  propre  et  entaer, 
mais  hien  qu'elles  servent  toutes  deux, 
amt  en  leur  son  propre  on  en  nn  autre 
Toisin,  k  faute  de  lettres  plus  idoines 
(oQnreiiables)."    Felletier  (ib.  p.  183} 


is  indistinct,  at  least  as  cited,  but 
Bamus  (ib.  p.  189)  says :  ''  Lasixiesme 
Yoyelle  cost  ui^  son  que  nous  escripytms 
par  deux  ToyeUes,  b  et  u,  comme  en  ces 
motB  peur,  nrntr,  Mtur^*  and  he  pn^KMes 
a  simple  sign  for  it.  Beza  (ib.  521)  as 
anal]f«ed  by  livet  says:  **Dans  cette 
diphthongue  bu  ou  n'^tend  ni  V$  ni 
Tm,  mais  un  son  qui  tient  de  Tun  et  de 
Tautre :  hemf,  muf,  peu  paucttic,  «#air 
BonoB,  veu  totvm,  et  un  grand  nombre 
d'  autres  que  les  Picards  prononoent 
•ouvent  u  simple,  disant  Dw,  ju  pour 
Dieuyjm,  Lee  Fran^ais  imitent  quel- 
quefois  les  Picards,  en  ce  qu'  ils  pro- 
noncent  par  u  simple  les  mote  teut 
SBCUBITB  et  ses  d^riy^s ..»  meur  matu- 
BUS  ...  et  en  g^n^ral  tons  les  noms  en 
iwre  long  [now  -ifr»]  d^riv^  dee  Terbes 
.... ;  il  en  est  de  m&ne  dans  les  parti- 
cipes  pasi^  passim,  masculins  ou  £^mi- 
nins,  terminto  en  «m,  #«#  [now  -m,  -im] 
comme  beu^  hem .... :  c'est  ft  tort  qu 
&  Chartres  et  k  Orleans  on  prononoe, 
BTeo  une  di6r^  eiiy  et,  d'autre  part^ 
qu'on  £ut  rimer,  hemr  et  dwry  enffrttvture 
et/^NT^  hmre  et  twtute^  finite  qu'on 
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But  Englishmen  heard  tiiis  (ey)  as  (en),  as  appears  from 
Harty  who  in  his  French  Lord's  Prater,  gives  (sietiz,  seoz) 
for  deuXf  eeux.  As  to  the  combination  eau,  which  Meigret 
says  was  (eao),  we  have  the  word  beautp,  written  b^ffte^ 
beawtye  in  the  Promptorium,  beautie  in  Palsg^ve,  and  bewtye 
in  Levins.  Hart  gives  (beau'ttft)^  Gill  pronounces  (beu'ti) 
and  Butler  (beau*tf)  which  may  mean  (beoai^),  though 
some  doubt  attaches  to  the  last  pronunciation.^ 

1547.  Salesbury  does  not  notice  the  combination  eu,  and 
gives  no  English  word  in  which  it  occurs. 

1568.  Smith  says :  '^  Et  ^  diphthongom  Gnecam  habent  Angli, 
sed  raiius,  quae  tamen  apud  Gallos  est  freqnens :  (feu)  pauci,  (den) 
roB,  (meu)  vox  catomin,  (shen)  monstrare,  (streu)  spargere."  And 
in  his  Greek  pronunciation  he  adds,  "  ev,  vt  eu,  eiye,  euge.  Augli 
pauci  few,  <l>€u,  ros.  dew,  Seu.  rfv  sonamus  apertius,  vt  illud  Gblli- 
cum  beau,  quod  multi  Augli  heu :  sonum  etiam  f elium  quidam  mew, 
alii  msaUy  quasi  ijlcu,  firjv  exprimunt." 

Observe  that  mew  for  hawks  had  the  sound  of  long  u, 

1569.  Hart,  as  shewn  by  the  citation  on  p.  132,  distin- 
guishes mew  (mieu),  ewe  (jeu),  you  (juu). 

1580.  BuLLOKAR  recognized  the  diphthong  (eu)  distinctly 
by  writing  the  word  hew  thus :  he,u,  the  comma,  which  he 
wrote  under  the  u,  meaning  that  it  had  the  sound  of  (u). 
In  his  list  of  synonymous  signs  he  gives  e,v  e,u  ew  (where 
the  comma  should  be  subscribed  to  the  r,  u)  as  identical,  and 
I  find  the  word  fiewed  meaning  (sheu'ed). 

retnmre  en  Onyeime."      These  last  (ib.  p.  138] :  '*Rien  de  plus  yagae,  de 

examples  point  to  a  remnant  of  an  (ij)  plus  ind^tennin^,  que  la  prononciation 

diphthong,  which  is  a  real  natural  diph-  de,  u,  ^  o,  om  an  moyen  age  et  encore 

tiumg,  and  was  distinctly  pronounced  an  zt«  si^le.    Nous  ne  pouTons  mieux 


to  me  every  morning  at  Konrich  by  a  faire,  au  Ueu  de  donner  a  innombrables 

render  of  fish  monotoning  under  my  exemples  de  cette  confusion,  que  de 

windows,    (n^    bloo'tizs    lii)  =  new  reuToyer  au    Traiti  de    VeniJIeaium 

blotUeri  here!    The  real  mutations  of  firangoU$ d&J/i,  Quicheratpp.  354>369. 

the  Latin  o,  besides  its  natural  change  Cf.  Observations  etc.  de  Menage,  1. 1, 

into  (uu),  were  howeyer  two,  closely  re-  p.  291,  324,  481.    Olossaire  p%e«rd  par 

lated,  first  foe]  falling  into  (ue),  and  rabb^  Corblet,  p.  131.    Sur  la  comu- 

secondly  (eo)  falling  into  (eu).     The  sion  de  mi  et  oti  en  particulier,  Gf. 

form  (ue)  appears  in  yery  early  French,  Quicherat,  ouy.  cit.  p.  364-366." 
where  it  was  probably  soon  discon-  ^  Bamus  (liyet  p.  207)  makes  the 

tinued^  since  (ue)  was  also  used  as  a  combination  eau  a  diphthong,  the  first 


mutation  of  Latin  «,  but  it  remains  the  element   being   his   mute  $  and  tiie 

regular  Spanish  mutation.    The  second  second  his  simple  yowel  au.    The  dif- 

form  (eo,  eu)  gradually  prevailed  in  ference  of  Meigiet's  sound  and  his  may 

Freneh,  and  became  replaced  by  foe)  have  been  very  slight  («ao,  tk»),  but 

impttrently  just  about  the  time  that  the  latter  prevailed.    Beza  (ib.  n.  523) 

Meieret  wrote,  so  that  he  retained  an  analyses  in  the  same  way  as  fiamus. 

old  (;#u)  or  (ep  pronunciation  (it  is  not  These  analyses  at  least  snew  the  ex- 

ouite  clear  wnich)  and  his  more  youth-  istence  of  an  old  s  sound  at  tiie  oom- 

ral  opponents  ignored  the  old  sound  mencement,  and  hence  account  for  the 

altogether.    The  subject  requires  much  English  translation  of  ^e  combination 

careful  investigation.    Livet  observes  into  the  fiimiliar  diphthong  (eu). 
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1621.  G1LL9  in  his  anxiety  to  give  prominence  to  the  first 
element,  lengthens  it,  tiius :  ''  E.  saepiiis  prsDcedit  u^  yt,  in 
(een)  eawb  ovicula,  (feeu)  fewb  pauci,  (seeu'er)  sewer 
dapifer.'* 

1633.  Butler  distinctly  recognizes  (eu)  in  dew,  ewe,  few, 
hew,  shew,  rew,  sew,  strew,  shew,  shrew,  pewter,  see  under  U. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  Chaucer  distin- 
guished the  two  sounds  of  eu  by  an  etymological  rule,  the 
sound  (eu)  being  reserred  for  tiiose  which  were  not  of  French 
origin.  This  £stinction  was  lost  during  the  xv  th  century, 
80  that  in  the  xn  th  no  general  rule  can  be  given,  but  each 
word  must  rest  on  its  own  independent  authority.  For  lists 
of  such  words  see  Chapter  lY,  §  2,  under  £U. 

EU  — xviiTH  Century. 

1653.  Wallis,  says :  '^  JSu,  ew,  eau  sonantur  per  i  claram  et  w, 
(eu).  Tit  in  neuter  neutralis,  few  pauci,  beauty  pulchritudo.  Qui- 
dam  tamen  paulo  acutius  effenmt  aesi  scriberenter,  niewter,  fiew^ 
hiewiy,  vel  niwter,  fiw,  hiwty  ;  prsesertiiii  in  yocibus  new  novus,  knew 
sciebam,  enew  ningebat.     At  prior  pronunciatio  rectior  est." 

That  is  Wallis  had  heard  some  persons  say  (nieu'ter,  fieu, 
bieu'tt)  although  many,  perhaps  most,  at  that  time  said  dis- 
tinctly (niu'ter,  fiu,  biu'ti)  ana  he  found  this  pronunciation 
particularly  prevalent  in  new,  which  in  the  next  century 
Franklin  called  (nuu)  and  which  is  still  frequently  so  called.^ 
The  sound  (eu)  was  undoubtedly  beginning  to  be  imfrequent. 
The  sound  (iu)  however  cropped  up  chi^y  in  those  words 
previously  pronounced  as  long  u. 

1668.  WiLKiNs  acknowledges  (eu)  in  hew,  and  Price  in 
the  same  year  allows  (eu),  that  is,  says  "  ew  keeps  its  sound" 
in  brewess,  few,  lewd,  ewe,  feud,  neuter,  pleurisie,  but  gives 
(iu),  that  is,  says  ''  ew  hath  now  obtained  the  sound  of  itr"  in 
ftfetr,  brew,  chew,  crew,  drew,  embrew,  eschew,  hew,  gewgaws, 
knew,  sewer^  slew,  stew,  steward,  vinew,^  monsieur,  adieu,  lieu, 

1685.  Cooper  hears  onlv  (lu),  the  same  sound  as  long  u. 
The  diphthong  is  in  America  more  frequently  (tu)  than  (iu), 
and  even  (eu)  remains  there  in  some  parts. 

1701.  Jones  seems  still  to  have  a  lingering  feeling  of  the 
difference  between  (eu)  and  (iu).  He  asks  when  may  the 
sound  of  eu  be  written  eu  ?  and  answers :  ''  In  the  beginning 

^  In  1849  the  present  writer  pub-  newsrender,  "we  always  call  it  (nnoz)." 
lished  a  newspaper  (Milled  the  Phonetic         *  Probably  in  the  sense  of  a  waiter 

2few9y  printed  phonetically,  and  there-  at  table, 
fore  bearing  the  title  (Fonet'ik  Niuz).  *  Probably,  venue, 

"  Why  do  you  write  (ninz)  P"  asked  a 
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of  all  words,  except  ewy  ewer,  Eum,*  and  ^'in  all  foreign  words 
firom  the  Latine,  Greek  &c  as  adieu,  heuf,  cavalUeur,  DeucaUat^ 
Deuteronomy,  feumet,  geub^  grandeur,  lieu,  Meuae,  Monsieur, 
neuter,  pardieu,  pleurisy,  purlieu,  Reuben,  rheubarb,  rheum, 
Theudas,  Zeurin  8fc  exc^t  view."  And  he  allows  tlie  same 
sound  to  be  written  ^m?  ''  in  all  English  words  as  crewet,  dew, 
pewter  &c"  But  lie  never  asks,  vni^i  may  the  sound  ot  eu 
be  written  u  ?  On  the  other  hand  he  does  ask  when  may 
the  sound  of  f«  be  written  eu  or  ew  ?  And  he  answers,  the 
first  **  when  it  may  be  sounded  eu  in  foraign  words,  as  neuter 
&C,**  referring  to  the  list  just  given,  and  thus  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  sounds  (eu)  and  (iu) ;  and  the  second 
''^en  it  may  be  sounded  ew  in  Englia^  words,  that  are 
purely^  such,  as  in  askew,  crewel,  dewberries,  eschew,  ewer,  geuh 
gaws,  Hewet,  jewel,  nephew,  pewet,  sinew,  vinew,  and  in  olew, 
chew,  clew,  crew.  Crew,  drew,  few,  flew,  Orew,  grew,  Jew,  knew, 
mew,  new,  screw,  shew,  skew,  slew,  spew,  stew,  siews,  strew,  threw," 
Jones  says  that  the  sound  of  o  and  ou,  evidently  meaning 
{oo,  oovl),  is  written  ew  when  it  may  be  sounded  &f^  as  in  chew, 
eschew,  shew,  shrew,  shrewd,  Shrewsbury,  pronounced  ^*cho, 
shrode,  Shrosbury  &c.'*  {Shoo,  Shrooz-beri)  arc  the  only 
sounds  here  remaining.  But  that  (shroo)  must  have  been 
known  in  Shakspere's  time  appears  from  the  last  couplet  of 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fo.  1623,  the  preceding  14  lines  being 
in  rhyming  couplets : 

JSorten.  Now  goe  thy  wayes,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst  Shrow. 

Lue.       Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leaue,  she  wil  be  tam'd  so. 

£we  has  still  a  provincial  pronunciation  (joo,  jaa). 

Hau  as  is  seen  by  the  quotation  from  Wallis,  follows  the 
fortune  of  eu.  Wallis  has  (beu'tt)  admitting  that  some  say 
(bieu*tO.  Miege  has  (biu*tt).  Jones  says  that  beau  is 
*'  sounded  beu  in  the  beginning  of  all  words,''  referring  to 
e-ea,  which  shews  that  he  considers  ea  in  eau  to  be  the  digraph 
ea,  that  is,  a  mere  representative  of  (ee),  and  satisfactorily 
determines  his  pronunciation.  Even  the  word  '' Beaw  a 
name''  he  writes  beu.  But  he  never  allows  the  sound  to  be 
long  u,  that  is,  (iu).  On  the  other  hand  he  also  says  the 
sound  of  long  o  is  written  eau  '*  in  the  sound  of  beau  in  the 
beginning  of  all  words,"  which  should  imply  that  (hoo'ti)  was 
heard  as  well  as  (beu*tt).  He  also  says  that  Bourdeaux  is 
"  sounded  Boordo*^  (Buur'doo). 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  some  speakers  still  said 
(eu)  and  Jones  recognized  it  as  an  admissible  and  theo* 

1  The  following  list  would  imply  that  Dr.  Jonei  did  not  know  mueh  of 
etymology. 
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Teticallj  the  best  sounds  but  that  he  freqixently  heard 
and  admitted  without  any  word  of  blame^  the  newer 
Bound  of  (iu). 

ETJ  —  xvniTH  Cbntuky. 

1704.  The  Exfebt  OsTHoaBAFHiBn  says:  "it  must  be  a  very 
critical  ear,  that  can  distinguish  the  sound  of  eu  in  eucharist  from  the 
long  u  in  unity j  and  the  eu  in  rheuharh  from  the  long  u  in  rumour ^ 
wi&out  an  apparent  and  too  affected  c<mstraint,  contrary  to  the 
usual  pronunciation  observed  by  the  generality,  which  (in  this  case) 
would  sound  very  pedantick." 

Here^  the  confusion  of  thought  and  consequent  nebulosity 
of  espression^  which  makes  it  difficult  for  an  ear  to  dis- 
tingULsh  sounds  without  a  constraint  which  would  sound 
pedaatiek,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  pronunciation, 
18  a  good  example  of  the  darkness  in  wmch  we  have  to  grope 
lor  our  results.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  did  not 
distrngmsh  eu  as  (eu)  from  u  as  (iu),  and  found  the  utterance 
of  those  who  still  attempted  to  do  so,  affected  and  constrained. 
But  did  he  pronoimce  all  his  32  words  having  ew  filial^  with 
(iu),  including  ''  sew  or  did  sow  with  a  needle,  sewer  a  drain, 
shew  or  did  Siow''  ?  This  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the 
distinctions  here  made  between  present  sow,  show,  past  sew, 
shew,  are  entirely  without  corroboration. 

1766.  Buchanan  generally  makes  eu,  ew  =  long  u  or  (iu), 
but  writes  seu^er  {ahoor),  shew  (shoo)  sew  (soo).  His  ewe, 
monsieur,  lieutenant  are  (iu,  monsiur',  liuten'tnt),  chew  (tshuu), 
beauty  (Jbiwti),  beau,  beaux  (boo,  booz). 

1768.  Franklin  writes  (nuu)  for  new. 

The  usages  of  the  xviu  th  century  did  not  therefore  sensi- 
bly differ  from  those  of  the  xix  th.  But  to  shew  how  (eu) 
still  lingers^  it  is  enough  to  cite  the  pronunciation  (shtni), 
clearly  a  variety  of  (sheu),  heard  from  a  highly  educated 
speaker,  during  the  preparation  of  these  pages. 

AU  —  XVI  TH  GBNTURY. 

ISSO.  Palsgbave  says :  ^*Av  in  the  frenche  tonge  shalbe  sounded 
lyke  as  we  sounded  lyke  as  we  somide  faym  in  these  wordes  in  our 
tonge,  a  dawe,  a  mawe,  an  hawe.  Exce]{ft  where  a  frenche  worde 
begynneth  with  this  diphthong  av,  as  in  these  wordes,  avlckn, 
d^Blire,  av,  wssi,  avx,  and  aucthr,  and  all  suche  lyke :  in  whiche 
they  sounde  the  a,  almost  lyke  an  o,  and  as  for  in  avner,  a  and  v  be 
distinct  syllables,  as  shal  appere  by  his  writtyug  in  the  frenche 
vocabular." 

Now  Meigret  says :  ''  vn'  aotr'  eu  ao,  come  aotant,  aos,  loyaos : 
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pour  laqElle  I'ecritture  Fran90Bz'  abnze  de  la  diphthonge  an,  qe  la 

Eronoii9{a9{oii  ne  conoEt  point.  Car  com'  aotrefoEs  je  tous  ey  dit, 
i  diphthong'  £t  de  tBlle  nature  q'slle  requiert  la  prola9fon  En  vne 
msme  syllabe  d£'  deu'  yoyslles  qi  la  compozet:  come  nou'  le 
{e'zohs  conmmnemEnt:  s  einsi  obsErve  I'Ecritture,  sn  moindre, 
peindre :  e'  qels  non'  pronon^ons  1e'  diphthonges  oi,  s  ei,  sn  vne 
msme  syllabe.  e  ponrtant  sont  abuzes  tons  9en8  qi  se  persuadet  qe 
deu'  YoyEllEs  conioinctes  Enssmble,  caozet  vn  tiers  son,  qi  ne  tient 
ne  de  Tune,  ne  de  I'aotre  :  come  qant  vons  ecriuez  mais,  pour  mE's, 
il  dizet  qe  a,  E,  i,  conjoins  EusEmble,  forjet  la  prola^fon  de  b, 
ouYErt:  suyuant  leur  rEgle  donq  ie  direy  qe  ayant,  aora  En  sa 
pronon9ia9ion  Eant ;  payant,  paye,  pEant,  p£e,  je  direy  le  semblable 
de  toutes  aotres  diphthonges  qe  you'  pronon9ez  com'  eUos  sont 
ecrittesy  q'Elles  doEuet  fcV  vn  son  tiers,  aotre  qe  ^eluy  dE'  deu* 
voyelles  coniointes  EnsEmble :  e  qe  conseqEmmEnt  vous  ecriuez  mal 
moins,  eureus,  eaje  (on  dit  bien  aosi  aje,  e  st  la  diphthonge  ea, 
bien  rar'  En  Fran^oEs)  vu  qe  vou'  pronon9ez  Ie  mE  mes  voyElles  qi 
sont  ecrittes,  e  q'^es  ne  forjet  point  la  vn  tiers  son.  Yoyez  donqes 
q'Elle  opiniatret6  d'abus  caoz'  vn  srreur  inueter6 :  tant  Et  difff9il'  a 
I'home  la  reconoE88an9e  d'une  faote  pour  vne  par  trop  grand'  estim' 
E  prezompsion  de  sa  suffizan9e  conioint'  a  vne  meconoBS8an9e  de  I'im- 
bE9ilit^,  E  imperfec9fon  de  notr'  EutEudemEnt:  Ao  reg^ml  d'aou 
par  on  clos  je  ne  I'ey  point  decouuErt,  q'ao  mot  aou^  qe  vous 
ecriuez  Aoust,  etant  s,  supErflue." 

This  long  quotation  will  serve  to  shew  that  Meigret's 
diphthongs  must  be  accepted  as  such,  with  the  exception 
of  ou,  of  which  he  says  **  aotrement  ne  Toze  je  noter,  and 
which  was  the  vowel  (u)  simply.  Hence  as  Meigret  only 
heard  (au)  in  the  one  word  aoUtt,  now  (uu),  and  heard  (ao)  in 
all  other  words,  either  the  English  must  have  been  (ao),  or, 
if  it  were  (au).  Palsgrave  misheard  the  unfamiliar  (ao)  as  the 
familiar  (au).  The  latter  is  d  priori  more  probable  and  agrees 
with  all  the  other  indications  we  possess.^ 

1  6.  des  Autels  was  yeiy  yehement  p.  133).  It  is  erident  then  that  Mei- 
Ugainst  Meigret  for  using  the  diph-  gret  used  and  was  fiimiliar  with  (ao). 
thong  (ao).  **Je  Iny  demande,"  says  liTet  (ib.  p.  122)  remarks:  **il  est 
he  according  to  p.  130  of  JAfe^  **oti  certain  qn*en  Anjon  Ton  prononce  de 
est  le  son^  non  entier,  mais  demy  on  la  eAoour,  f  ai  ehaod,  ehwaozj  en  appny- 
encore  moms,  de  Va  en  la  diphthongne  ant  snr  la  et  glinant  Ug^ment  sor 
de  sa  nonvelle  forge  ao  f  To  the  Vo  qni  ne  s'entend  gndre  plus  qa*nn  # 
first  objection  he  had  raised  Meigret  mnet;*'  bnt  this  must  be  a  recent  de- 
had  replied :  **  si  tous  n*aTez  le  cerreau  Telopment,  the  unstable  (ao)  becoming 
bien  trouble  d'opionastret^.  tous  trou-  in  this  case  (&o),  while  in  ^e  clasriou 
Terez  qu'en  introduisant  la  oipkthongue  French  it  must  haTc  passed  through  an 
aOf  je  ne  fais  qu'aocorder  I'^criture  k  (a6)  form.  That  the  a  was  origmally 
la  prononciatiouj'*  (ib.  p.  122),  and  to  pronounced  there  can  of  course  be  ety- 
the  aboTe  question  he  answered :  **  le  mologically  no  doubt,  and  the  change 
plus  opiniatre  sourdaud  du  monde  ne  of  (ao)  to  (oo)  is  preciselT  similar  1o 
saurait  nier  qu*il  n'  oye  (entende)  en  the  chai^  of  (au)  into  (aa),  which  will 
aoti  (aussi)  un  a  puis  un  o  qui  luy  est  be  seen  to  haye  taken  mace  in  "RwgH'h 
conjoint  en  une  m^e  syllabe,"  (ib.  In  Weldi  we  find  Salesbury's  4hq  be- 
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Palsgrave,  speaking  of  French  pronunciation,  says : 
"  If  m  or  n  folowe  next  after  a,  in  a  firenche  worde,  all  in  one 
syllable,  than  a  shall  be  sounded  lyke  this  diphthong  av,  and  some- 
thyng  in  the  noose,  as  these  wordes  dmhre,  chdmhre,  mand^f  amdtU, 
Unvty  quant,  parldni^  regarddnt,  shall  in  redynge  and  spekynge  be 
sownded  aunAer,  chaumhre,  maunder^  amaunt,  taunt,  quaunt,  parlaunt, 
regardaunt,  soundyng  the  &  like  au,  and  somethynge  in  the  noose." 

Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  Meigret,  but  the  observation  is 
important  as  explaining  the  English  pronunciation  of  words 
from  the  Frencn,  and  the  nasaUsation  of  aun  is  remarkable 
when  compared  with  Jacob  Grimm's  observation  that  modem 
English  afi,  which  ca  (aa),  is  pronounced  "  as  a  lengthened  a, 
something  in  the  nose''  (wie  gedehntes  a,  ein  wenig  genaselt).^ 

1547.  Salesburt  has  no  special  article  on  au,  but  he  says : 

"tff  English  &  w  Welsh  do  not  differ  in  sound,  as  wawe,  wow 

unda, Also  to  is  mute  at  the  end  of  words  in  English,  as  in 

the  following  awe pronounced  thus  a  (aa)  terror."     Also  he 

says  that  ''sometimes  a  has  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  au>  (au) 
especially  when  it  precedes  7  or  Z/,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in 
these  words  balde,  hawld  rbauld)  calvus,  ball,  hawl  (haul)  pila, 
WALL,  wawl  (waul)  mums/'  And  he  writes  "oalatjitt,  gdawnt 
(galaunt)." 

The  word  (aa)  for  (aau)  atioe  is  here  singular,  especially  as 
it  is  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  omitted  (u).  Smith  pro- 
nounces this  word  (au)  and  GKll  (aau).  Salesbur^  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  for  in  his  Welsh  pronunciation  he  says : 

"  All  thoughe  the  Gkrmaynes  vse  w  yet  in  some  wordes  sounde 
they  it  (to  my  hearing)  as  the  forther  u  were  a  vowel,  and  the 
latter  o  (sic)  consonant,  where  we  Britons  sounde  both  uu  wholy 
together  as  one  vowell,  wythout  anye  seueraU  distinction,  but 
beynge  alwayes  eyther  the  forther  or  the  latter  parte  of  a  dyph- 
thonge  in  Englyshe  on  thys  wyse :  wyth  au>,  and  in  Welshe  as  thus 
ufyth  mcen,^^ 

ooming  modem  o.    In  Italian  o  apfio  au  ne  diff^  pas  sensiblement  de  la 

haa  succeeded  freqnentlj  to  Latin  au,  royeUe  o/'  to  which  he  adds:/*leB 

and  so  on.   The  question  of  importance  Kormands  la  prononcent  en  fiiisant  en- 

here  howeyer  is,  when  did  the  change  tendredistinctementa,o:  disant  a-o-^<m< 

take  place  P    The  testimony  of  Pau-  ponr  autant :  peut-dtre  est-ce  la  Traie 

mre  to  (an)  and  Meigret  to  (ao),  and  et  ancienne   prononciation  comme  la 

uie  objections  of  des  Antels  and  PeUe-  Traie  orthographe  de  cette  dipthongne" 

tier— who  says  to  Meigret  (ib.  p.  13S)  —seem  to  shew  that  the  change  took 

''il  t'  eCLt  antant  vam  mettre  un  o  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  xvith 

gtmple"^-€uid  the  assertion  of  Bamns  centniy;  that  is,  that  about  this  time 

(ib.  p.  1S6)  that  it  is  **  le  son  que  nous  the  simple  vowel  (oo)  prevailed  over 

escripyons  par  deux  royelles  a  et  v,  the  diphthong  (ao)  or  (au),  although 

oomme  en  ces  mots :  aultrts^  auiUly  on  the  latter  did  not  absolutely  die  out. 
nous  prononcons  toutesfois  une  Toyelle         ^  Deutsche  Grammatik,  yoL  I,  3rd 

indifisibl&"  together  with  the  dictum  ed.,  1S40,  p.  394. 
of  Bess  (lb.  p.  520)  **la  diphthongoe 
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It  would  seem  impossible  after  the  preceding  remark  to 
suppose  that  w  were  mute  in  aw.  Indeed  tcyth  aw  seems  to 
be  rather  a  W^h  phonetic  transcription  than  the  usual 
orthography,  in  which,  as  in  the  other  passage  quoted  above, 
we  should  expect  awe. 

1568.  Smith  simply  ^ves  "  AU  seu  ov.  (Dan)  monedula,  (dan) 
unguis  auium,  (rau)  cradus,  (nauHt)  nihil,  (taunt)  doctus,  (laau) 
lex,  (man)  stomachus,  (sau)  serra,  (an)  terror,  (lannter)  risus, 
(faoHt)^  pugnayit,  (strau)  stramen.^'  But  in  his  Gbeek  pronuncia- 
tion he  adds :  *'  au,  ev.  Tfv*  Eandem  rationem  seqnuntur,  quam  in 
reliquifi.  Kam  si  fiiisset  apud  veteres  tanta  soni  conunutatio,  pro* 
fecto  Gianunaticoram  diligentia  no#>  hoc  tarn  insigne  disciimen 
prsDteiitam  reliquisset.  Itaque  eic  avBdoo  loquimur,  vt  audio  nos- 
trates  vnguem,  claw,  &  scabere  claw.**  So  that  his  au  was  cer- 
tainly (au). 

1669.  BDlet  says :  "  The  Dutch"  that  is  the  Gennans,  "  doe  vse 
also  aUy  eiy  &  w,  rightly  as  I  do  hereafter.** 

Now  the  German  soimds  are,  and  probably  were,  (au,  ai, 
jee)  or  (ii),  but  Hart  clearly  did  not  refer  to  this  last  sound* 
When  then  Hart  writes  (autours,  auluaiz,  aulso,  tshaundzh, 
bikaus,  radikaul)  for  authors,  always,  also,  change,  because, 
radical,  he  meant  (au)  to  be  sounded  as  in  German. 

1580.  BuLLOKAR  distinctly  writes  ba,u,  meaning  (Hau), 
and  uses  (kaul,  kau'st)  for  caul,  causey  =  causeway.  His 
notation  at  am  ah  he  explains  as  =  (aul,  aum,  aun).^  ^This 
agrees  with  the  rest. 

Up  to  this  time  therefore,  when  Shakspere  was  16,  the 
pronimciation  of  au  seems  to  have  been  mdisputably  (au) 
the  same  as  the  modem  German  au.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Shaks^e  in  his  youthful  days  must  have  said 
(au),  but  during  his  lifetime  the  general  pronunciation  seems 
to  have  changed.  Between  BuUokar's  and  Gill's  books,  41 
years  elapsed,  and  although  Gill  had  an  old  pronunciation, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  times  somewhat  in  this 
combination.  In  determining  the  pronunciation  of  Shak- 
spere, we  must  remember  that  he  ana  Dr.  Gill  were  bom  in 
the  same  year,  1564,  and  that  Shakspere  died,  1616,  eight 
years  after  Gill  had  been  made  master  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
and  five  years  before  the  publication  of  (jell's  book.  Henoe 
Gill's  pronunciation  is  the  best  authority  which  we  have  for 
Shakspere's,  and  certainly  gives  us  the  pronimciation  of 
Shakq)ere's  time.  It  is  therefore  singularly  vexatious  that 
we  cannot  mc^e  out  a  very  clear  accoimt  either  of  long  i, 
(p.  114,)  or  of  this  diphthong  au,  fipom  GiU. 

^  In  the  original  (fooHt),  which  Sa  dearlj  a  misprint.  Poisibly  (laaa)  ht 
(Urn)  was  also  a  misprint. 
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1621.  Onx  says:  "A,  est  tennis,  ant  lata;  tenuis,  ant  breris  est, 
vt  in  (taloou)  taixowb  sebum ;  aut  dedncta,  ut  in  (taal)  tale  fabula 
ant  computus:  lata,  Tt  in  tdl  ialle  procerus.  Hunc  sonum  Germani 
exprimunt  per  oa.  Tt  in  tnaal  conuinium,  hoar  coma:  nos  Tnico 
cbaractere,  circumflexo  4,  contenti  erimus." 

This  ought  to  imply  that  a  in  tall  was  a  simple  vowel  and 
not  a  diphthong,^  and  that  it  was  {aa,  aah)  or  (aa).  The 
Germans  perhaps  really  said  (aa)  or  at  most  {aah\  but  (aa) 
was  the  sound  which  appears  certainly  to  have  been  heard 
by  the  English  in  the  xvu  th  centunr.  But  Gill,  who  is  so 
particular  in  his  phonetics,  absolutely  confuses  the  diph- 
thong (an)  with  his  d,  in  the  following  curious  paragraph, 
where  I  leave  his  symbols  untranslated. 

'^  A  pneponitur  e^  ut  in  aerf  aebeb  aereus.  o  nunquam ;  ssepius  t, 
et  tt ,  vt,  in  aid  auxilium ;  hait  esca ;  laun  sindonis  species ;  &  a  paun 
pignus :  vbi  aduerte  au  nihil  differre  ab  d.  Eodem  enim  sono  pro- 
ferimus  a  hdl,  ball  pila ;  et  tu  hdl^  battle,  voeiferari :  at  ubi  ver^ 
diphthongns  est,  a,  deducitur  in  4 ,  vt  4tt  awe  imperium ;  dug&r 
terebra." 

Here  he  admits  that  au  in  his  own  phonetic  writing  is 
sometimes  the  sound  which  he  represents  as  a  simple  vowel, 
his  *'  broad  <i"  and  sometimes  **  truly  a  diphthong,^'  but  then 
becomes  &u  or  A  +  u.  I  feel  therefore  bound  to  take  his 
tfiu  as  =  his  &  or  (aa),  and  his  dti  as  =  (aau).  In  this  point 
then  (3ill  must  have  given  in  to  the  xvri  th  oentury  pronun- 
ciation. The  pronunciation  (aau)  is  not  recognised  by 
others.  In  Gill's  first  edition,  1619,  he  uses  au  instead  of  Ay 
for  (a a)  and  in  the  case  of  'Hhe  true  diphthong''  to  make 
the  u  apparent,  he  considers  the  u  and  not  the  a  to  be 
lengthened.      The  meaning  is  evidently  the  same. 

1633.  Btttler  is  still  less  explicit,  for  after  saying  that 
"  the  right  sound  is  a  mixed  sound  of  two  vowels  whereof 
they  (diphthongs)  are  made,"  and  referring  to  the  Greek, 
he  merely  tells  us  that ''  au  in  PauFs  and  hia  compounds, 
Pauk'CrasSy  Pauls-cyrc-yard,'  the  Londoners  pronounce  after 
the  French  manner,  as  ow," 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  Ben  Jonson's  grammar  1640, 
which  was  not  published  till  two  years  after  his  death,  and 
which  has  probably  been  tampered  with.  Jonson  was  bom 
in  1574,  ten  years  after  GKll  and  Shakspere,  and  his  pro- 

1  But  that  it  does  not  necoMarfly  do  with  his  admitting  it  afterwardfl  to  be 

80,  appears  from  his  calling  long  if  "  fere  diphthongns  au,**  and,  as  it  will 

which  was  *' fere  diphthongns  #i"  the  be  seen,  he    aunost  uses  these    Tery 

"  thick  f/'  or  "  •  crassa."     So  that  his  words. 

assertion  that  a  in  tall  is  **  a  lata"  or         *  The  Greek  c  here   repr^ents  a 

"  broad  «"  wonld  not  be  inconsistent  croased  «,  much  resembling  it  in  form. 

10 
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nimciation  at  best  belongs  to  the  yery  edge  of  the  xvi  th 
eentuiy.    He  says> 

when  a  '^  comes  before  /.  in  the  end  of  a  Syllabe,  it  obtaineth  the 
full  French  sound,  and  is  ntter'd  with  the  month  and  throat  wide 
open'dy  the  tongue  bent  backe  from  the  teeth,  as  in  a/,  mm/,  gal. 
fil.  tal,  eal.  So  in  Syllabes,  where  a  Consonant  foUoweth  the  ^  as 
in  $alt.  maU.  haUne.  eahneJ^ 

BoUokar  writes  (baTm  kal'm  =  banl'm  kanl'm)  for  balm^ 
eahn.  Salesbury  gives  ealme^  call  in  his  Welsh  pronuncia- 
tion, as  words  in  which  ''  a  is  thought  to  decline  toward  the 
sound  of  the  diphthong  au,  and  the  wordes  to  be  read  in 
thys  wyse  caul^  cavlme.  Gill  gives  balm  as  (bAAm)  accord- 
ing to  our  present  interpretation  of  his  A  =  au.  Ben  Jon- 
son's  explanation  of  his  a  before  /  will  really  apply  better 
to  {aa)  man  to  (aa),  because  he  omits  all  mention  of  labial 
action,  but  I  suspect  that  (aa)  was  fully  developed  in  England 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  and  that  he  intended  to  inoicate 
its  soimd,  but  had  not  noticed  its  labial  character.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  however  that  Jonson's  account  of  this 
sound  is  almost  translated  from  the  description  of  Latin  A 
in  Terentianus  Maurus  whom  he  cites  in  a  note : 

A,  prima  locum  littera  sic  ab  ore  sumit| 

Immunia,  rictu  patulo,  tenure  labra ; 

Linguam<j««  necesse  est  it^  pandulam  reduci, 

Ut  niBUS  m  iUam  valeat  subire  vocis, 

Nee  partibus  ullis  aliqnos  ferire  dentes. 

and  this  renders  his  description  altogether  suspicious,  as  if 
it  were  the  result  of  learning,  not  of  observation. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  earlier  part  and  middle  of  the 
XVI  th  century  and  at  least  to  1580  the  sound  of  au  was 
(au)  or  (aau) ;  that  at  the  close  it  may  have  passed 
into  {aa)  ready  to  Ml  positivelv  into  (aa)  in  the  next 
centurv.  The  modem  contest  between  (aa)  and  (aa) 
in  such  words  as  gaunt,  haunt.  Jaunt  =  (gaant,  Haant, 
dzhaant)  or  (gAAnt,  HAAnt,  dzhAAnt),  while  aunt  has 
remained  (aant), — seems  to  point  to  a  time  of  (aa)  or 
{aa)  before  (aa)  was  evolved.  In  ^ving  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Shakspere,  however,  having  regard  to  the 
archaic  habits  of  the  stage,  I  think  it  will  be  more  cor- 
rect to  write  the  full  diphthong  (au),  see  Chapter  YIII. 
§  8.  The  change  of  (a)  by  the  action  of  (u)  would 
naturally  be  to  tne  round  form  (o),  for  which  in  French, 
the  narrower  form  (o)  has  prevailed.  But  if  the  (a)  fell 
first  into  (a),  the  (u)  would  labialize  it  into  (o),  for 
which  the  narrower  form  (a)  is  frequently  substituted. 
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The  distinction  between  primary^  or  narrow,  and  wide 
forms,  is  seldom  upheld  in  its  parity,  and  the  soimd 
varies  frequently,  imnoticed,  from  narrow  to  wide  in 
different  individuals,  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
speaking  alike. 

AU — xvHTH  Century. 

1653.  "Wallis  says:  '*Au  vel  aw,  rect^  pronunciatum,  sonum 
exhiberet  compositiun  ex  Anglorom  d  brevi  et  tp,  (sbu).  Sed  a 
plerisque  nunc  diemm  effertur  simpliciter  ut  Gennanoram  d  pingue 
(aa)  ;  80110  nempe  literse  d  dilatato,  et  Bono  HttersB  io  prorsus  sup- 
presso.  Eodem  nempe  sono  effenmt  dU  omnes,  awl  subula;  eM 
voce,  eaul,  cawly  omentum,  vel  etiam  tiara  muliebris." 

This  is  just  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Gill  had  arrived  at, 
but  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  pair,  fall  folly ,  of  Wallis  = 
(fi^  fdi). 

1668.  "WiLKiNS  entirely  agrees  with  Wallis.  Price  only 
says  that ''  aw  soundes  brcmder  then  au  as  dawby  haunt^^  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  clear. 

1685.  CiooPER,  as  usual,,  is  rather  peculiar.  He  says : 
^^  Am  ean^  east,  cum  u  coalescens  (seu)  . .  .  nunquam  occurrit  in 
nostra  lingua.  Zanee  hasta,  lancet  scalprum  chirurgicum,  k  lanceola ; 
laneh  navem  solvere  k  G.  laneer,  Jaculaii,  Qanch  in  sudes  aoutas 
preecipitem  dare,  hant  k  G.  hant&r  frequento;  haneh  k  G.  hanehe 
femur ;  6 ant,  macer  quasi  want  ab  A.  8.  wana  carens,  gantUt  chi- 
lotheca  ferrea,  hndrees  k  layando,  nullo  modo  scribi  debent  cum  ti ; 
contni  enim  suadent  sonus  et  derivatio  ;^  falsb  itaqti^  seribuntur 
launce  &c.  Quasdam  vocabula  k  latinis  prsecipue  derivata  sciibimus 
per  au  pronunciamus  prout  au  vel  a  (aa)  audaeioua  audax ;  maunder 

murmurare ;  k  G.  maudire  maledicere 0  in  loss,  lost  con- 

junctus  cum  u  semper  scribimus  per  au  (au),  ut  audible  audibilis, 
audience  audientia;  audit-or-y  auditorium,  augment  augeo,  augury 
augnrium,  august  augustus,  auricular  auricularis,  austerity  austeritas, 
auihentiek  authenticus,  authority  autboritas,  cautious  cautus,  fravdw- 
lent  dolosus,  laudable  laudabilis,  laurel  laurus,  plausible  plausibilis, 
negUgenter  loquentes  pronunciant  prout  a  (aa)  ;  in  ceteris  vocibus 
au  &  aw  semper  prout  a  (aa)  pronunciamus." 

This  fancy  for  pronouncing  au  as  (au)  or  (on)  in  certain 
words,  seems  peculiar  to  Cooper  ;  it  may,  however,  have 
represented  one  of  the  transitional  stages  (au,  au,  au,  aa)  or 
(au,  an,  a\  aa,  aa).  We  can  readily  conceive  that  the  sound 
had  passed  through  all  these  stages ;  the  (aa)  often  heard  at 

^  As  to  sound,  many  eyen  now  say  (m,  n)  when  they  represented  what  are 

(lAAntah    lAAnsh,     HAAnt,     HAAntsn  now  the  French  nasals,  was  a  regular 

HAAnsh,  gAAnt'let,  IxAn'dres^.     As  to  indication  of  their  origin,  see  snprii  p. 

deriyatioii,  the  insertion  of  (u)  before  143,  and  M,  N  below. 
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present  in  haunt,  gaunt,  Jaunt,  &TOim  the  notion  that  (aa) 
once  existed.  Cooper's  ''negligent^  loqnentes"  refers  of 
course  to  the  general  pronunciation,  whicui  was  opposed  to 
his  ideas  of  correctness.  Whenever  an  orthoepist  talks  of  a 
''  careless^'  pronunciation,  he  means  that  which  is  most  pre- 
TiJenty  and  which  is  therefore  most  valuable  to  the  student 
of  chaneesy  while  his  '^  careful"  pronunciation  is  that  of 
Dr.  CKlls  ''docti  interdum,''  seldom  or  never  heard  when 
speakers  are  thinking  of  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  sound, 
01  what  they  saj. 

1686.  Mnas  says :  '*  La  diphthonge  am  en  An^ois  se  pnmonce 
oomme  n6tre  a  en  FrBn9oi8y  Exemple,  Cause,  AiOhpr.  IL  en  taxA 
excepter  Auneient,  &  ses  Dcnivatifs,  o^  la  Biphthongne  se  proaonee 
comme  Va  ample  en  ATiglais.  De  meme  en  est  il  des  mots  frniwans 
en  aunt,  comme  aunt,  to  daunt,  qu'il  &at  prononcer  aint,  ton  darnt. 
To  laugh,  se  pronom^  laiff.  Paul  suit  la  B^gle,  hormis  qoand  on 
parle  de  1'  Eglise  Cathedrale  de  8.  Paul  k  Londres.  Alors  on 
1'  appeUe  F6h  ....  La  Bipththongae  aw  sonne  comme  un  a  long 
en  Fran9oi8.  Exemple,  Law,  flaw  qu'il  faxX  prononc6  1&,  fli. 
Mais  il  se  prononce  bref,  dans  awry" 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  French  in  distinguishing 
(as)  from  (r),  and  (a)  or  (a)  from  (a)  has  been  noticed  on 
m,  71-2.  The  preceding  indications  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
Miege  meant  to  express  the  sounds,  (kxAz,  AA'thar,  aen'shent 
aDsen'shenty  aeaent,  daeaent,  laaaef,  PaaI  Pooulz,  Iaa  Aaa).  The 
sound  of  ancient  is  doubtfrd.  The  use  of  (aeae)  in  aunt,  daunt 
is  rather  a  thin  pronunciation  at  the  present  day,  which 
some  ladies  even  still  further  thin  to  (sent,  daent).  The 
sound  (Pooulz)  is  not  now  heard,  but  as  Chaucer  writes 
Powles,  and  as  Butler  gives  the  pronunciation  (Pooulz)  "  in 
the  French  manner,^'  we  see  that  this  pronunciation  was 
very  old,  and  was  probably  confined  to  this  single  word. 

1701.  Jones  simply  identifies  a,  au,  aw  in  aU,  Paul,  awl. 
But  he  gives  the  foUowing  list  of 

words  in  <Hi,  '^  which  many  sound  as  with  an  o.  Auburn,  auction, 
audacious,  audible,  audience,  audit,  auditor,  auf  awf,  augmont, 
augre,  August,  aumber,  aumelet,  aunt,  auspicious,  austere,  authen- 
tick,  author,  Autumn,  auxiliary,  because,  cautious,  centaury,  daunt, 
Dauphin,  debauch,  fault,  flaunt,  fraud,  herauld,  Henault,  jaundice, 
laudable,  maudlin,  maugre,  nauseous,  Pauls,  plausible,  restauration, 
aausage,  ribauldry,  vault." 

He  does  not  say  whether  the  o  is  long  (oo)  or  short  (o).  In 
sausage  we  now  use  (a),  and  frequently  in  because  (bikAz*, 
bikoz'),  but  ai^  awf  is  now  written  'oaf  {oo{).  Dauphin  is 
frequently  pronounced  as  French  (DoofeA).  The  cases  in 
which  Jones  finds  al  written  for  au  will  be  considered  under 
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Xi ;  and  those  in  wMch  au  is  written  as  a  written  before  M. 
1^^  B  will  be  considered  under  those  letters. 

In  the  xvn  th  century,  then,  au  was  almost  imiversally 
pronounced  (aa),  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  rules  resembled  those  now  in  use, 

AU  —  xvniTH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Ortuographist  take  the  soimd  of  au 
for  granted,  and  must  have  im>nounced  (aa).  The  following 
with  the  sound  of  (aa)  are  noteworthy,  sausage,  taunt,  vaunt, 
launcet,  launch. 

1766.  Buchanan  has  (aa)  in  daw,  maw,  awe,  vault,  daunt, 
fault,  taunt,  but  has  (se®)  in  aunt,  laugh,  where  Sheridan 
has  (2d). 

1768.  Franklin  has  (Iaz)  meaning  probably  (Iaaz)  laws. 

The  usages  with  regard  to  au  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  in  the  xvni  th  century  as  in  the  xix  th  century,  but 
Hie  orthoepists  of  the  xvinth  ignore  the  sound  (aa)  alto- 
gether, and  consequently  do  not  notice  the  sounds  (aant, 
laaf),  which  are  now  extremely  prevalent,  and  probably  were 
frequently  heard  during  the  preceding  century.  Our  pre- 
sent orthoepists  reject  the  sounds  also. 

OU — XVI  th  Century. 

1530.  Palsoratb  says :  ''  Ov  in  the  frenche  tong  shalbe  sounded 
lyke  as  the  Italians  sounde  this  vowel  v,  or  they  with  vs  that 
sounde  the  latine  tong  aright,  that  is  to  say,  almost  as  we  sounde 
hym  in  these  wordes,  a  cowe,  a  mowe,  a  sowe,  as  Mtre,  sovddyn, 
whlUr,  and  so  ofsuche  other." 

The  OU  in  French  is  called  "  ou  clos"  and  sometimes  "  o 
clos"  by  Meigret,  which  would  lead  to  suppose  it  rather  («h) 
than  (u),  see  p.  131,  note.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Italian  u,  which  was  certainly  (uu).  But  it  seems  from 
other  writers  that  this  pronunciation  of  (kuu,  muu,  suu), 
although  still  heard  in  the  North  of  England,  was  going  out. 
Palsgrave's  pronunciation  is  probably  of  the  xvtn  century 
in  this  point.  We  shall  see  that  these  words  were  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  xiv  th  century,  and  it  will  hence  be  most  con- 
venient to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  change  of  (uu)  into 
(ou)  to  the  next  chapter.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  ou 
was  universally  pronounced  as  (uu),  even  by  Palsgrave  and 
older  writers.  In  many  words,  ow  derived  from  ags.  aw,  was 
called  (oou).     Palsgrave  says  in  another  place : 

"  K  m  or  n  foUowe  next  jrfter  o  in  a  frenche  worde  both  in  one 
syllable,  than  shall  the  o  be  sounded  almost  lyke  this  diphthonge 
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OY,  and  Bomethyng  in  the  noose:  as  iliese  wordes  mon^  ton,  Bon^ 
rendm,  shalbe  sownded  movn,  tovn,  sovn,  renovm  and  so  of  all  snche 
other,  and  in  like  wyse  shall  o  be  sownded  though  the  next  syllable 
folowynge  begynne  with  an  other  m  or  n,  as  in  these  wordes  hdme^ 
sdmme,  hdnne,  idMrre,  whiche  they  sonnde  haumef  houne,  toumme^ 
taunner,  and  so  of  suche  other." 

Meigret  knows  nothing  of  this,  but  the  effect  on  English 
ears  is  important  in  the  transference  of  French  words  to 
English,  where  on,  when,  at  present,  nasal,  became  otm, 
meaning  (uun),  which  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  fell  into 
(oun).  Thus  Hart  in  giving  the  pronunciation  of  the 
French  Lord  s  prayer,  writes  (tun,  num,  volunte',  kum*aH, 
dun'e,  pardun'aH,  pardun*unz,  imt),  for,  ton,  nom,  volenti, 
comme,  donnez,  pardonne,  pardonnons,  ont. 

1547.  Salesbury  gives  no  special  article  on  ou,  but  he  has 
the  following  words,  involving  this  combination,  which  may 
be  classified  as  follows, 
(oo)  BOWE,  ho  (boo)  arcus;   cbowe  hro  (kroo)  comix;  tbowb  tro 

(troo)  opinor. 
(o)  HONOURE  onor  (on'or)  honos; — probably  a  mistake  for  omor 

(on-ur). 
(uu)  wowB,  w  (uu)  petere  ut  procus ; — a  "Welshism  for  (wuu)  now 

written  ivoo, 
(u)  KARBowE,  tMtrw  (naT'u)  angustus;    sparowe,  sparw  (spar'u) 

passer ;  oractouse,  grM%w$  (graa*si,iis)  comis ;  ehpeboure,  em- 

perwr  rem-perur)  imperator ;  double,  dwhyl  (dub**!),  see  also 

imder  (ou). 
(ou)  LOW  hu)  (lou)  mugire;   nowe  now  (nou)  nunc;  thott  ddow 

(dhou) ;  bottble  u  dowhyl  uw  (dou'btl  yy),  see  also  under  (u). 
It  is  evident  that  ^'  the  (uuz)  have  it,"  but  the  (ouz)  are 
in  force.     Those  words  marked  (oo)  by  Salesbury  were  pro- 
bably (oou),  as  at  present,  but  the  (u)  was  possibly  faint  and 
disregarded. 

1555.  Cheke  says :  "  foule,  boule,  houle  ij>ov\  fiovX  6v\  ful  bul 
hul  latinum  u  est.  nam  lumen  nuntij  acute  argute  XHfieu  vouirru 
OKHre  apyovre  sic  Greece  transferuntur." 

Since  Mekerch  in  taking  the  passage  transfers  it  thus 
'^moule  concha,  douken  panni,  /ahX,  h>ifc  mul  duk  u  Lati- 
num est,"  and  we  know  that  in  the  old  Dutch  words^  cited 
ou  was  (ou)  or  (ou),  we  see  at  once  that  these  scholars  were 
led  awajr  by  their  interpretation  of  the  Greek  ou  as  =  (ou), 
to  imagme  that  the  Latin  u  had  the  same  sound,  instead  of, 
conversely,  from  the  known  (uu)  sound  of  Latin  u  conclud- 
ing the  (uu)  sound  of  Greek  ov.  In  Cheke's  time  then  the 
English  "foule,  boule,  houle"  were  (foul,  boul,  Houl). 

1  The  modem  forms  are  mouwy  moudy  motU^  {ma%  mcmd,  mol*e),  and  dock  (duuk). 
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1668.  Sir  T.  Sboth  folly  endorses  Cheke's  inference  tha^t 
Hie  Latin  long  u  was  pronounced  as  he  pronounced  Greek 
ov,  that  is,  (ou),  saying : 

*'  or  dipMhongua  Qraca,  (ou)  et  aov,  (oou).  Ex  (o)  breui  &  (u), 
diphthongum  habebant  Latini,  quaB  si  non  eadem,  vicinissima  cert^ 
est  ov  Graecte  diphthongo,  &  proximo  accedit  ad  sonum  u  Latinae. 
Ita  quae  Latin^  per  u  longum  scribebant,  Graeci  exprimebant  per  ov. 
quaB  per  u  breuem,  per  v,  quasi  sonos  vicinissimos.  At  ex  (oo) 
longa  &  (u)  diphthongus  apud  nos  firequene  est,  apud  GraBcos  rara, 
nisi  apud  Jonas :  apud  Latmos  baud  scio  an  f^t  vnquam  in  vsu. 

(ou),  (bou)  flectere,  (boul)  spbasra,  (kould)  poteram,  (mou)  meta 

foeni,  (sou)  sus  fasmina. 
aw.  (boon)  arcus,  (booul)  sinum  aut  scapbium,  (koould)  frigidus, 

(moou)  metere,  aut  irridere  os  distorquendo,  (soou)  seminare, 

aut  suere." ' 

And  again  in  bis  Greek  pronunciation,  be  adds :  "  ov  ab  omnibus 
recti  sonatur,  &  u  facit  Latinum  quando  producitur,  vt  aduertit 
Terentianus :  diJSert  tav  granditate  vocis,  vt  etiam  rjv  ab  ev  dis- 
tinguimus. 
ov,  boWf  /3oi>,  flectere.     a  hay  mow^  fjLov,  foeni  congeries,  a  gowne^ 

70W,  toga. 
(OV.  a  bow,  /Saw,  arcus.     to  mow,  fuov,  metere,  vel  os  torquere.  yow, 

yaov,  abeamus. 
V,    T  breue  LatiQum.     a  buU  taurus.     u  longum  vel  ov,  a  howl, 

fiovk,  globus,     dov,  a  howle  /Saovk,  Sinum  ligneum,  yas  in  quo 

lac  seruatur,  vel  vnde  ruri  bibitur. 

Here  Smith  agrees  with  Salesbury  in  the  close  diphthong 
(ou),  but  distinguishes  an  (oou)  where  Salesbury  only  heard 
(00)  as  in  bowe,  arcus.  In  the  same  way  at  the  present  day, 
very  few  of  those  who  say  (boon)  acknowledge  the  final  (u), 
because  most  of  them  insert  it  in  no,  go,  etc.,  saying  (noon, 
goon)  for  {noo,  goo),  and  hence  consider  that  they  pronounce 
simple  (oo)  in  both  cases.  Very  few  would  say  (ei  noon  noo 
hoon  BOO  loon)  for  /  know  no  bow  so  low,  or  would  distinguish 
no  beau  as  {noo  hoo)  from  know  bow  (noon  hoon).  Smith  at 
the  same  time  absolutely  disagrees  with  Palsgrave  in  mow, 
sow,  saying  (mou,  sou)  where  the  latter  says  (muu,  suu).  It 
is  singular  that  this  difference,  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
allude  again  presently,  turns  upon  precisely  the  error  con- 

^  At  present  it  \s  usoal  to  distrngiuBh  clothys  or  o]>er  sedys '  in  Promptorinm, 

$ow  seminare,  tew  snere,  which  would  'I  sowe  with  a  nedell*  in  PalseraTe, 

lead  to  saying  (soon,  sen).    We  find  while  Levins  gives  both  sewe  and  «atr# 

for  tow  seminare  '  sowyn  come,  or  any  for  auertf  and  does  not  appear  to  give 

o^er  sedys'  in  the   Promptorinm,  *■  1  the  English  for  seminare  at  all.    Pro- 

Bowe  come,  or  any  other  seedes*  in  bably  Levins's  sowe  should  hare  been 

Palsgrave ;  and  for  sew  suere,  '  sowe  explained  seminare. 
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oeming  Greek  ov.  Although  there  were  then  liying  persons 
who  pronounced  (uu)  for  ou,  yet  Cheke  and  Smith  ^tn  refer 
their  sound  (ou)  to  the  Greek  ov,  and  then  infer  the  mon- 
strous conclusion  that  the  Latins  pronounced  their  long  u  in 
the  same  way. 

1569.  Hart,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  p.  132,  writes 
fowerthy  (fouurth)  totter  (touur),j90tire  ('pounr),  flower  (flouur), 
marking  the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  as  long. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  prolonging  a  dipnthong  the  second 
element  must  be  lengthened,  because  the  first  and  the  glide 
must  pass  in  the  usual  time  in  order  to  preserve  the  character 
of  the  diphthong.  As  however  the  lengthening  of  the 
second  element  is  accidental,  it  is  not  usually  marked  in 
palaeotype.  In  the  course  of  his  work,  however.  Hart  does 
not  mark  the  second  element  as  lone ;  for  example  I  find, 
(nou,  sound).  Hart  also  leaves  out  me  (u)  occasionally  as 
(vo,elz,  knoon,  thoH't,  knoledzh,)  for  rowels,  known,  fhotight, 
knowledge.  Hart  also  writes  (dub'l)  for  double,  thus  agreeing 
with  one  of  Salesbury's  notations  for  this  word. 

1580.  BuLLOKAR  in  writing  of  the  sounds  of  o  (supr^l 
p.  93)  says  that  the  third  sound  is  *'  as,  r,  flat  and  short,  that 
IS  to  say,  as  this  sillable  ou,  short  sounded."  Again,  imder 
u  he  talks  of  one  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  u  being  "  of  flat 
sound,  agr^ing  to  the  olde  and  continued  sound  of  the  diph- 
thong :  ou :  but  always  of  short  sounde.''  This  he  distin- 
guishes by  writing  a  hook,  like  a  comma  below,  which  will 
be  here,  for  convenience,  printed  as  a  comma  before.  He 
then  identifies  in  his  notation  o,v  o,u  ,ow  ,oow  ,v  ,u  ,o  ,oo, 
where  the  two  o's  are  united  into  one  sign  like  Greek  oo, 
observing  ''  that  no  diphthong  is  of  so  short  sounde  as  any 
short  vowell,  and  that  as  well  short  vowels,  as  diphthongs 
ending  a  sillable,  are  of  meane  time,  that  is,  betw^ene  short 
and  long,  their  time  before  shewed  notwithstanding."  The 
following  are  some  of  the  words  in  the  ordinary  spelling  in 
which  he  uses  these  notations  sum,  sound,  doubty  other,  fully, 
some,  such,  without,  precious,  youth,  good,  much,  under,  colour, 
unwilling,  comfort,  double,  vowels,  come,  but,  word,  our.  With 
the  exception  of  sound,  doubt,  without,  vowels,  our,  which 
have  now  (eu)  and  youth  which  has  (uu),  all  the  above  words 
have  now  (e),  and  it  will  be  shewn  under  U  that  we  may  infer 
an  elder  (u)  or  {u)  from  a  modem  (e).  There  is  therefore 
no  doubt  that  BuUokar  pronounced  ou  as  fu)  at  times;  at 
other  times  I  think  it  must  have  been  (uu),  for  he  would  not 
have  used  the  phrase  *^*ou  short  sounded"  imless  there  had 
been  an  **ou  long  sounded."  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  word 
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voweb  was  called  by  him  (yuu'elz)  rather  than  (yu'elz).  We 
have  here  then  a  direct  confirmation  of  Pakgrave  and  con- 
tradiction to  Smith.  Thus  bow  flectere  =  (bou)  in  Smith, 
and  (buu)  in  Bullokar,  both  giving  bow  arcus  as  (boon). 
We  are  reminded  here  of  the  distinction  between  the  Enff- 
lish  (bdu)  and  the  Scotch  (buu).  Again  bowl  sinum  is  (boom) 
in  Salesbury,  Smith,  Bullokar ;  but  bowl  sphsra,  is  (boul)  in 
Smith  and  (buul)  in  Bullokar.  The  celebrated  bowling 
greens  at  Nottingham  are  commonly  called  (bou'ltq)  or 
(bou'liq  griinz)  to  this  day.  Walker  says  on  the  word  bowl 
sfdisera,  which  he  calls  (1x?^l)  meaning  (be^ul)  : 

"  Many  respectable  speakers  pronoimce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  howl  (Haul)  the  noise  made  by  a  dog.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  and  Mr.  Perry  declare  for  it ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Soott, 
Dr.  Kemick  aad  Mr.  Smith,  pronoimce  it  as  the  vessel  to  hold 
liquor,  rhyming  with  hole  (bool,  booul).  I  remember  having  been 
corrected  by  Mr.  Gkurick  for  pronouncing  it  like  howl\  aad  am 
upon  the  whole  of  opinion,  that  pronouncing  it  as  I  have  marked 
'%  (bool),  is  the  preferable  mode,  though  the  least  analogicaL" 

Walker  derived  his  knowledge  entirely  from  observing 
the  spelling  and  custom  of  his  time.  Hence  his  argument  is 
perfectiy  groundless.  Bowly  the  cup,  is  connected  with  boU^ 
bole,  and  the  soimd  of  (oo)  is  to  be  expected,  the  additional 
(u)  arising  merely  from  the  following  If  as  will  be  shewn 
under  L.  But  bowl,  the  ball«  was  the  French  boule,  correctiy 
written  boul  or  bowl  in  older  English,  not  only  as  we  see 
from  Bullokar,  who  caUs  this  sound  of  ou  its  *'  old  and  con- 
tinued sound,^^  but  as  will  appear  from  the  study  of  Chaucer's 
orthography.  The  change  of  (uu)  into  (ou)  in  English, 
which  occurred  Mrtly  perhaps  in  the  xvth  century,  but 
which  we  see  by  Palsgrave  and  Bullokar,  was  not  fully  com- 
pleted in  the  xvith,  and  which  the  words  through,  youth, 
you,  a  wound  some  say  (a  wound),  could,  would,  should,  flowk 
(a  flounder),  soup,  group,  rot^e,  route,  occasionally  called 
(rout)  like  rout,  Coivper,  only  called  (kou'per)  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  family,  Brougham,  (Bruum)  as  spoken 
1^  Lord  Brougham,  though  the  carriage  is  often  called 
(Bro<?*9m),  will  convince  us  that  the  change  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  nature  and  laws  of  this  change  will  best  be 
considered  hereafter.^ 

^^  Walker  contiiraes  as  follows,  and  ties  of  observing.  "  But  as  the  yesiel 
it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  m  a  note,      howl  has  indisputably  this  sound  it  is 


to  draw  attention  to  the  extreme  con-  rendering  the  langua^  still  more  irre- 

ftision  of   ideas  concerning  language  gular  togiye  the  ban  howl  a  different 

that  possessed  this  respectable  ortho-  one."    That  is,  because  in  early  times 

episti  because  it  is  still  widely  preva-  of  our  orthography,  when  the  writer 

lent,  as  I  have  had  frequent  opportuni-  did  not  know  exaetly  how  to  represent 
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1621.  Gill  agrees  with  Smith,  and  writes :  (bound)  bound, 
(sound)  sound,  (blooun)  blown,  (throoun)  thrown,  (bou) 
bough,  (boon)  arcus,  (boul)  bowl  a  ball,  (booul)  bowl  a  cup. 


tiie  sound  of  (nn),  but  wandered  be- 
tween 0  and  ouy  ow,  which  last  hap- 
pened to  be  also  appropriated  to  soonds 
which  were  distinctly  (oon), — and  be- 
cause people  following  the  tendencies 
of  sound,  ouite  independently  of  spell- 
ing, alterea  the  sound  of  (uu)  in  many 
wordes  to  (ou,  an),  so  as  still  to  keep 
up  a  distinction  in  speech  between 
words  previously  distinguished  though 
in  a  different  way, — all  these  tendencies 
are  to  be  eiyen  up  for  the  sake  of  a 
casual  similarity  of  spelling ;  and  it  is 
to  be  deemed  1ms  irregular,  because  the 
spelling  is  alike,  to  change  the  sound 
of  one  of  the  words,  than  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent sound  to  two  words  spelled  alike, 
or  to  change  the  spelling  of  one  of 
them.  Of  course,  then,  know  now  should 
be  pronounced  alike,  as  also  the  latter 
paits  of  shoe,  hoe^  changed  hanged.  The 
irregularity  was  not  in  the  sound  but 
in  tne  clumsy  orthography.  Walker 
proceeds  thus,  "  The  inconYenience  of 
this  irregularity  is  often  perceived  in  the 
word  bowj**  the  irregularity  was  spelling 
two  words,  i.e.  two  collections  of  sound 
in  the  same  wa^ ;  Walker  assumes  it 
to  be,  pronouncmg  one  word,  i.e.  one 
collection  of  letters,  in  two  ways. 
The  confusion  of  writing  and  sound 
could  not  be  more  complete.  "To 
have  the  same  word"  i.e.  sound,  "sig- 
nify different  things,  is  the  fate  of  lul 
languages;  but  pronouncing  the  same 
word  "  i.e.  written  symbol,  "  differently 
to  signify  different  things,  is  multiply- 
ing difficulties  without  necessity  to 
the  reader,  not  the  listener,  and  the 
remedy  is  with  the  writer,  not  the 
speaker,  "  for  though  it  may  be  alleged 
that  a  different  pronunciation  of  the 
same  word "  i.e.  written  symbol,  "  to 
signify  a  different  thing,  is  in  some 
measure  remedving  the  poverty  and 
ambiguity  of  language*'  i.e.  written 
symbols,  "  it  may  be  answered,  that  it 
is  in  reality  increasing  the  ambiguity" 
of  orthography,  not  of  language,  "  "by 
setting  the  eye  and  ear  at  variance, 
and  obliging  the  reader  to  understand 
the  context  before  he  can  pronounce 
the  word."  A  good  aipiment  against 
unphonetic  spelling.  But  to  conclude 
that  pronunciation  must  follow  the  un- 
phonetic spelling,  is  to  determine  that 


every  baby  should  learn  to  read  before 
it  speaks.  This  would  almost  beat 
those  celebrated  Irish  infants  of  whom 
a  native  preacher  is  said,  by  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  in  his  Memoirs,  to  have 
declare,  inveighing  against  the  pre- 
cocious wickedness  of  his  times,  tnat^ 
*  little  children  who  could  neither  walk 
nor  talk,  ran  about  the  streets  blas- 
pheming.' Walker  continues:  "It 
may  be  urged  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  had  these  ambiguities  in 
words"  written  symbols,  "  which  were 
only  distinguished  by  their  quantity  or 
accent."  That  is,  words  differing  in 
the  accent  given  to  the  syllables,  or  in 
the  length  of  vowel  sounds  were  written 
alike — a  defect  in  orthography,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  language  which 
distinguished  the  sounds.  "But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage 1^  a  written  accent  to  ^stin- 
e-ui^  such  words  as  were  pronounced 
differently  to  signify  different  things," 
as  the  Greek  accents  were  an  invention 
of  later  grammarians  chiefly  to  assist 
foreigners,  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  Walker  had  mentioned 
the  grounos  of  this  '  high  probability,' 
"  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  different 
spelling,"  of  course,  when  the  accent 
points  to  a  difference  of  sound,  and  is 
not  merely,  as  old  Bullokar  often  used 
it,  and  as  we  find  in  French  a,  d,  *  for 
the  sake  of  equivocy,*  just  as  we  may 
imagine  Walker  would  have  looked  on 
the  diverse  spellings  n7^,  writet  rights 
Wright f  or  air,  heir,  eyre,  ere,  Ifer. 
Walker  continues,  "and  though  the 
Latin  word  lego  signified  either  to  read 
or  to  send,  according  to  the  quantity 
with  which  the  first  syllable  was  pro- 
nounced," that  is,  the  word  (leg'oo^ 
meant  /  gather  or  read,  and  the  wora 
(leeg-oo)  meant  /  send,  and  the  two 
words  were  in  this  particular  inflection 
written  alike,  "  it  was  certainly  an  im- 
perfection in  that  language,"  read,  or- 
thography, "  which  ought  not  to  be 
imitated.  Ideas  and  combinations  of 
ideas  wUl  always  be  more  numerous 
than  words;  and  therefore  the  same 
word  will  often  stand  for  very  different 
ideas ;"  and  Walker  has  in  this  note 
strangely  illustrated  the  danger  of  such 
results  in  bad  writers  and  loose  thinkers, 
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He  has  However  some  remBants  of  the  Yuu,  u)  sounds,  as 
(kuurts)  courts,  (kuuld)  could,  where  Smitn  has  (kould),  and 
admits  (wound)  as  a  Northern  pronunciation  of  wound. 

1653.  BuTLEB  says  (translating  Ms  symbols,) :  ^^ouia  the  substan* 
tive  termination  ouTf  as  honour ,  labour^  succour ,  and  in  the  adjective 
termination  oua^  as  glorious^  gracums,  prosperous  is  sound  as  oo  or  m 
short"  that  is  (u)  or  (w).  "This  being  general,  may  be  suffered 
as  an  Idiom :  but  in  otner  syllables  of  some  few  words,  whereof 
there  is  no  certain  rale  to  be  given,  it  is  not  so  excusable :  as  when 
we  write  hloud^  floud,  courage^  scourge,  flourish^  nourish,  young,  youth^ 
wouif,  double,  trouble,  &c.,  for  blood,  flood,  coorage,  scurge,  floorish, 
nurnsh,  yung,  yuth,  wulf,  dubble,  trubble,  &c.,"  meaning  (bltid,fltid, 
kur'adzh,  skurdzh,  flur'tsh,  nin"wh,  juq,  juth.  ?,  wulf,  dub'l,  trubi), 
**  for  the  same  writing  hath  another  sound  in  lottd,  proud,  cour,^  scour, 
mound,  mouth,  eoul,  seoul,  doubt,  trout,  aad  the  same  sound  hath  an- 
other writing  in  good,  stood,  bud,  mud,  burge,*  purge,  furrow,  murrain, 
bung,  gulf,  bubble,  stubble,  &c.,"  which  had  (w).  "Neither  is  there 
any  more  reason  why  in  would,  could,  should,  roum,  wouf?  wound,  ou 
should  be  written  for  oo  long;  than  that  for  cool,  pool,  fool,  tool, 
school,  stdol,  hoof,  boom,  moon,  doom;  we  should  write  cotd,  poul, 
foul,ioul,  skotd,  stoul,  houf,  bourn,  moun,  doum.  The  cause  of  this 
cacography  which  causeth  such  difficulty  is  a  causeless  affectation 
of  the  French  dialect ;  who  for  the  sound  of  oo  (which  in  their 
langaage  is  frequent)  do  sometimes  write  o  and  oftentimes  ou ;  as 
they  write  i,  ai,  oi,  and  sound  (ii,  e,  woee),*  or  as  they  write  en,  an, 
aw,  and  sound  an,  aun,  ow  for  entend,  command,  costeau,  saying 
antand,  coomaund,  eoteow.     But  that  they  speak  otherwise  than  they 

by  confusing  a  n>okm  and  a  written  necked,  pedantic,  nnphilosophical,  mi- 
word, /on^tM^^  ana  orMd^ropAy ;  "bnt  Berably-infonned,  and  therefore  su- 
altering  the  sound  of  a  word,  without  premely  certain,  self-confident,  and 
altering  the  spelling,  is  forming  an  self-conceited  orthographers  who  make 
unwritten  language.  The  orthoepist  default,  when  they  will  not  alter  the 
the  orthographer,  the  word-pedlar,  is  spelling  ailer  the  sound  has  changed, 
here  shewn  to  the  life.  It  is  a  horror  and  maintain  that  though  their  niles 
to  him,  a  monstrosity,  this  formation  must  be  right,  it  is  only  the  exceptions 
of  an  "  unwritten  language.**  As  if  which  prove  them, — forgetting  that  as 
all  languages  were  not  formed  un-  some  foreifper  pithily  said,  **  English 
written,  were  not  to  the  g^'eat  majority  orthographical  rules  are  all  exceptions.'* 
of  present  speakers,  unwritten.  As  if  *  Meaning  cowtr,  written  cowryn  in 
aU  those  who  made  languages,  who  the  Promptoriuna,  ctnore  in  Fals^ve, 
altered  their  sounds,  who  Irought  them  and  eoure  in  Lerins. 
to  their  present  speech-form,  knew  or  '  Query,  borage,  as  written  in  the 
cared  about  writing ;  as  if  even  the  Promptonum,  the  bourage  of  Palsgrave 
majority  of  those  who  speak,  pause  to  and  burrage  of  Lerins,  exhibiting  the 
consider  in  the  rapidity  of  discourse,  three  common  spellings  for  the  same 
how  the  printers  of  the  day  choose  to  sound. 

print,  and  the  writing-masters  choose  ^    Room,  woof  "of  woven,  as  warp 

to  order  their  pupils  to  write !    No,  it  because  warped  or  wrapped  round  the 

is  not  the  lanfftuage,  or  the  speakers  beam"  adds  Butler, 

that  are  in  fault  in  obeyinj?  ana  carry-  ^  Butler  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of 

ing  out  the  organic  laws  of  speech  and  the  xyi  th  or  to  the  xvn  th  centunr,  in 

word  formation.      It  is  those  word-  his  French,  when  the  change  oi  the 

pedlars,  those  letter-^vers,  those  stiff-  French  at  from  (ai)  to  (b)  was  complete. 
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write,  is  no  reason  wliy  we  should  write  otherwise  than  we  speak ; 
considering  what  an  ease  and  certainty  it  would  he  hoth  to  readers 
and  writers,  that  every  letter  were  content  with  its  own  sound,  and 
none  did  intrude  upon  the  right  of  another.  The  termination  our 
accented,  is  sounded  in  two  syUahles :  as  in  devour,  deflour  ;  and  in 
all  monosyllahles,  as  our,  hour,  hour,  Jhur,  tour,  sour,  lour,  scour, 
pour  Verh  fundo :  the  Noun  is,  for  difference,  written  in  two 
syUahles  pouer  potestar,  and  so  are  all  the  suhstantiyes  in  the 
plural  numher ;  as  flouers,  touera,  Shouers :  and  sometinie  in  the 
singular  not  only  m  verse :  hut  in  prose  also." 


OU  —  xvn  TH  Century. 

1653.  Wallis  says:  **  Oi*  et  ow  duplicem  sonum ' ohtinent ; 
alterum  clariorem,  alterum  ohscuriorem.  In  quihusdam  vocabulis 
effertur  sono  clariori  per  o  apertum,^  et  to,  TJt  in  sdul  anima,  96uld 
vendebam,  venditum,  mdw  nix,  kndw  scio,  s6w  sero,  suo,  6u>e  deheo, 
hdwl  poculum,  etc.,  quo  etisun  sono  et  6  simplex  nonnunquam 
effertur  nempe  ante  ^  ut  in  gdld  aurum,  $c6ld  rixor,  hdld  teneo, 
c6ld  frigidus,  6ld  senex,  antiquus,  etc.,  et  ante  U  in  p6ll  caput, 
rdll  volvo,  tdll  vectigal,  etc.  Sed  et  haec  omnia  ah  aliis  efferuntur 
simpliciter  per  6  rotundum  acsi  scripta  essent  adle,  sdld,  snd  &c.  In 
aliis  vocabulis  obscuriori  sono  efferuntur ;  sono  nempe  composite  ex 
d  vel  a  obscuiis  (o),  et  w  (ou).  Ut  in  hduse  domus,  mStMS  mus, 
Idwse  pediculus,  hdul  globulus,  dur  nostcr,  dut  ex,  du?l  bubo,  tdwn 
oppidum,  fdul  immundus,  fdwl  volucris,  hdw  flecto,  hdugh  ramus, 
sdw  sus,  etc.  At  would  vellem,  should  deberem,  could  possem,  course 
cursus,  court  aula,  curia,  et  pauca  forsan  alia,  quamvis  (ut  proximo 
prsecedentia)  per  6u  pronunciari  debeant,  vulgo  tamen  negUgentius 
efferri  solent  per  oo  (uu)." 

Wallis  seems  to  say  that  (soul,  oavld,  bucu)  as  well  as  {aool, 
Boold,  Bjxoo)  were  heard,  and  that  (govld,  slo^uld,  b^uld,  k^uld, 
ovlA)  were  used,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  them.  This 
effect  of  L  will  be  considered  hereafter.  The  sound  (hous, 
meus)  &c.  is  the  same  as  the  modem  English,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  former.  Wallis's  dictum  concerning 
would,  etc.,  is  only  borne  out  by  Smith's  very  peculiar 
(kould)  could,  suprii  p.  151.  We  have  seen  that  Gill  said 
(kuurt);  (kuurs)  is  still  common  in  the  North.  Wallis 
wishes  that  the  two  sounds  were  distinguished  in  writing, 

^  This   must   mean  '*^  apertum^**  I  suspect  that  this  is  a  theoretical  pro- 

that  is  f a),  ^ving  the  diphthong  (au)  ;  nunciation,  arising  from  Wallis's  con- 

althougn  it  is  certainly  very  singular,  sidering  the  Towel  o  short  in  the  diph* 

as  the  words  given  were  pronounced  thong  and  his  haying  no  notation  for 

with  (oou)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and  (o)    The  d  apirtum  he  usually  marks  5, 

he  makes  some   of  them  have  (oo),  but  here  he  has  employed  6^  apparently 

This  (au)  is  the  diphthong  recognized  to  connect  the  sound  with  his  <$  s  (oo), 

in  a  row  words  by  Cooper,  supr&  p.  U7.  so  that  he  may  really  mean  (on). 
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using  Ati  dtv  OT  du  dw  or  simply  ow  for  {on,  oo)  and  du  dw  or 
simply  OU  for  (eu).  Yet  how  many  would  feel  their  eyes 
o£Penaed  by  seeing  know,  nou,  hou,  low,  sou,  sow,  row,  rou, 
notwithstanding  the  infinitesimal  nature  of  the  change. 

1668.  WiiIkins  speaks  of  (eu)  only  as  the  sound  of  ow  in 
**  owr,  owle.'^  It  is  curious  that,  though  (aeu)  is  the  common 
Norfolkism  now,  Wilkins  says  that  (sd)  before  (u)  "  will  not 
coalesce  into  a  plain  sound."  Writers  on  phonetics  are  too 
apt  to  measure  the  pronouncing  powers  of  others  by  their 
own,  although  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  unfamiliar 
combinations  of  familiar  elements  become  current  to  their 
organs,  and  the  mistakes  they  make  in  hearing  and  imitating 
iiTifftmiliRr  sounds  and  slight  variations  of  fiEimiliar  sounds, 
should  teach  them  to  be  less  confident. 

1668.  Price  makes  several  categories  of  ou,  ow. 

1)  oWy  OU  sound  *'  like  o,"  that  is,  either  {oo)  or  (o)  in  bestow, 
know,  a  bow,  flow,  low,  window,  throw,  grow,  glow;  succour, 
brought,  endeavour,  although,  armour,  behaviour,  clamour,  colour, 
embassadour,  emperour,  errour,  gourd,  harbour,  mannom*,  nought, 
odour,  ought,  rigour,  solicitour,  soul,  though,  thought,  wrought ;  in 
some  of  which  we  have  now  (a,  aa). 

2)  Ow,  OU  keep  their  **  fall  sound"  (au)  in  how,  to  bow,  fix)ward, 
allow,  cow,  cowMd,  now,  toward,  devout,  flout,  fourth,  our  Saviour, 
stout.  Although  (tau'jd)  may  be  occasionally  heard,  it  is  un- 
frequent ;  (fr9u*jd\  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard ;  (fauith)  is 
also  strange,  and  (sseeB*vi,9Uj)  the  strangest  of  all. 

3)  Ou  sounds  ''like  short  u,"  that  is  (o),  in  cousin,  double, 
courage,  adjourn,  bloud,  couple,  courtesey,  discourage,  doubled, 
encourage,  floud,  flourish,  journey,  journal,  nourish,  ougly,  scourge, 
touchstone,  touchy,  young.  All  these  pronunciations  remain  in  use 
although  we  no  longer  write  hloud,  floud,  ougly. 

4)  Ow,  OU  sound  "  like  tr<w,"  that  is  (uu)  in  arrow,  pillow, 
barrow,  borrow,  fallow,  follow,  haUow,  morrow,  shaddow,  sorrow, 
swallow,  widdow,  willow,  winnow,  couch,  course,  discourse,  court, 
courtier. 

5)  **  Ou  soundes  like  iw  in  youth,"  meaning  (jiuth)  ?  This 
certainly  ought  to  have  formed  part  of  the  preceding  list. 

1685.  CooPEB  says  "  0  in  fuU,  fole  (w,  oo)  cum  u  (u)  conjunctus 
constituit  diphthongum  in  coulter  yomiBffour  quatuor,  mould  paniflco, 
mucesco,  typus  in  quo  res  formatur ;  moulter  plumas  exuere,  poulterer 
avicularius,  poultry  alites  villatici,  should^  humerus,  soul  anima; 
in  cseteris  hunc  s<mum  scribimus  per  o  ante  //  flnalem,  vel  /,  quando 
pnecedit  aliam  consonantem;  ut  hold  audax;  quidam  hoc  mode 
pronunciant  ow." 

**  U  gutturalem  (o),  ante  u  Germanicum  oo  anglic^  exprimentem 
(u)  semper  scribimus  per  ow,  ui  out  en;  about  circa ;  ou  tamen 
aliquando,  prseter  sonum  priorem,  sonatur  ut  oo  (uu) ;  ut  I  could 
possem ;  ut  u  gutturalis  (a),  couple  copulo ;  ut  a  (aa)  houyht  emptus." 
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The  first  diphthong  mast  be  written  theoretically  (tm),  but 
it  was  probably  meant  to  be  the  same  as  (on),  coinciding 
with  Wallis's  diphthong,  because  Cooper  does  not  distinguish 
{Uf  o).    The  second  diphthong  was  of  course  the  modem  (au). 

The  words  in  ou  which  Cooper  pronounces  with  the  first 
diphthong  (uu)  or  (ou),  as  above  mentioned,  all  contain  oul, 
and  to  these  he  adds  the  following  with  a  simple  o  before  l, 
behold,  bold^  bolster,  boU,  eold,  colt,  dolt,  droll,  enroll,  foU^ 
gold,  hold,  inholder  hospes,  jolt,  knoll,  manifold,  motten, 
poll,  roller,  rolh,  scold,  sold,  told,  vpholster  plumarius.  He 
also  says :  ^^  Quidem  scribunt  troll  yel  trowt  heyiter  eo,  ita 
controll  controul,  redargue,  joU  jole  caput,"  jowl  is  common 
now,  with  the  sound  (dzhaul),  "  toll  tale  vectigal  &c,  mold 
yel  mowld  humus,  at  mould  tjrpus,"  a  distinction  now  lost,  if 
it  were  eyer  made  by  others  beside  Cooper,  **bowl  bole 
patera." 

The  sound  of  the  second  diphthons^  (ou)  is  giyen  by  Cooper 
to  all  other  words  in  ou,  as**  bout  globulus,  gout  podagra, 
&c,"  some  of  which  he  allows  to  be  written  ow,  as:  ad- 
towson,  allow,  avow,  bow  torqueo,  bowels,  bower,  brow,  brown, 
browze,  carowze,  cow,  coward,  cower,  crown,  down,  dowry, 
drown,  frown,  gown,  how,  howl,  lower  frontem  capero,  mow 
fsenile,  now,  owl,  plow  aro,  rowel,  rowin  fcenum  serotinum, 
shower,  sow  s.,  towel,  tower,  trowel,  fx>w,  trowel.  He  adds, 
**  bounce  crepo,  bouser  thesaurarius,  down  colonus,  drousie 
somnolentus,  loud  sonorous,  louse  pedicular,  renoun  gloria, 
rouze  excito,  souse  omasum,  touze  plurimiim  yello ;  etc.,  scri- 
buntur  item  cum  ow.  W  quiescens  adjungitur  post  o  finale, 
(praeter  in  do  facio,  go  eo,  no  non,  so  sic,  to  ad)  ut  bowe 
arcus,  dowe  farina  subacta"  i.e.  dough,  "  owe  debeo,  sowe  sero, 
towe  lini  floccus,  &c,  &  in  ovm  assero,  disown  dene^,  bellows 
follis,  gallows  patibulum,  towardness  indoles." 

Hence  Cooper  admits  (on)  but  not  (oou)  making  the  latter 
purely  (oo).  He  giyes  no  Ust  of  words  with  ou  pronounced 
as  (e)  or  {u,  uu). 

1686.  MiEOE*s  lists  are  as  follows:  ou  generally  =  o^Tt^, 
meaning  (au),  not  (au),  although  Miege  confuses  French  a 
with  English  (aa). 

1)  ou  =  o,  meaning  (a),  in  adjourn,  bloud,  floud,  coimtry,  couple, 
courage,  eourtesey,  double,  doublet,  flourish,  goumet,  journey, 
Journal,  noxuish,  scourge,  scoundrel,  touch,  trouble,  young,  in  which 
(skan'drel)  is  new. 

2)  <Hi  =  "  0  un  peu  long,"  meaning  (o)  or  (oo),  or  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other,  or  else  (ou)  which  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
press in  French  letters :  in  coulteri  moulter,  poultice,  poultry,  ioxir, 
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course,  concourse,  discourse,  soul,  sonldier,  shoulder,  mould,  trough, 
dough,  though,  although. 

3)  OU,  value  not  named,  and  hence  prohably  French  ou  (u),  see 
Jones,  just  beloWi  in  substantives  ending  in  our  as  Saviour,  factour, 
neighbour. 

4)  oti,  value  not  named,  probably  French  ou  (u),  in  adjectives  ending 
in  ouBf  as  vicious,  malicious,  righteous,  monstrous,  treacherous. 

5)  ough  =  a  long,  that  is  (aa)  in  ought,  nought,  brought,  bought, 
sought,  thought,  wrought  =  &t,  nat,  brat,  b&t,  &c.,  (AAt,  uAAt)  &c. 
except  drought,  doughty  =  draout,  daouty  (draut,  dau't*) ;  borough, 
thorough  =  horo,  thoro  (bor-o,  thar'o) ;  cough  =  c4^(kAAf ) ;  rough, 
tough,  enough  =  ro/,  toff,  enof{T9f,  tof,  enof). 

6)  ou  =  ou  French  (uu)  in  would,  could,  should,  you,  your, 
source,  youth,  —  Portsmouth,  Plimouth,  Yarmouth,  Weymouth, 
Monmouth. 

1701.  Jones  says  "that  ou  and  ow  have  two  very  di£ferent  sounds ; 
(1)  that  in  soul,  howl,  old,  told,  &c.,  which  is  the  true  sound  of  o 
and  00  join'd  together  in  one  syllable  (ou,  oovl)  ;  (2^  that  bi  bough, 
eow,  now,  &c.,  which  is  the  true  sound  of  H  short,  m  hut,  cut,  &c., 
and  00  join'd  together  in  one  syllable  (ou)." 

But  he  characteristically  seldom  distinguishes  which  he 
means  when  he  talks  of  the  sound  of  ou,  aw.  He  also  says 
that  ou  is  pronounced  o,  meaning  either  (oo)  or  (o),  or  even 
(aa)  in  "  GHotAcester,  sounded  Oloster ;  although,  besought, 
borough,  bough^^  bought,  brought,  cough,  dough,  doughty^ 
drought,  enough?  fought,  hiccough,  hough,  lough,  Lougher, 
mought,  nought,  ought,  plough,*  rough,  slough,^  sought,  though, 
thought,  through,  tougn,^  trough,  whough,  wrought;  and  "in 
souldier,  sounded  sodier,**  the  parent  of  the  "sojer"  of  our 
plays  and  jest  books. 

The  soimd  of  ^  is  also  written  ow,  Jones  savs :  "  When  it 
may  be  sounded  otv  in  the  End  of  words,  or  Wore  a  vowel, 
as  Ota,  owing;  follow,  following,  &c.,  otherwise  it  is  always 
0,  when  it  cannot  be  sounded  ow  (ou  P),  unless  it  be  one  of 
those  above,  that  are  written  oughJ* 

Ou  =  (uu)  is  much  more  extended  by  Jones  than  by  the 
preceding  authorities,  first  to  the  terminations  -our,  '0U8 
"when  it  may  be  sounded  ou,"  which  seems  very  questionable, 
and  then  in  the  following  words  : '  couch,  could,  course,  court, 
courtship,  courteous,  crouch,  fourth,  gouge,  gourd,  mouch, 
mourn,  should,  slouch,  souse,  touch,  would;  accoutre,  amour, 

^  Sorely  a  mistake.   ^  4,  8,  etc.,  which  from  this  insertion  by 

*  (Dan'ti)  not  (d0o*ti)  according  to  Jones  would  seem  to  imply  a  pronnn- 
Miege,  and  present  use.  ciation  (ploon).    But  Cooper,  suprii  p. 

*  Meaning  (enoo*^  P  158,  spells  ji^otPf  and  yet  pronounces 
^  The  Authorizea  Version  has  plow,      (pleu). 

Dent  22,  10.     1  Sam.  14,  14.     Job         •  Now  (t9(,  slef  slen,  taf). 
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boute/eu,  Bourdeaux,  eapouch,  eapouchine,  coupee,  courier, 

Courtney,  courtrey,  eourvee,  enamour'd,  gourmandise,  Louvain, 

Lounre,  rendezvous,  rencountre,  Toulon.  For  ow  =  (e),  see  p.  183. 

Hence  in  the  xviith  century  ou,  or  ow  had  two  sounds, 

the  first  {on)  or   (oon)   corresponding  to  our  present 

theoretical  {oo)  and  secondly  (au)  where  it  is  still  so 

called.    The  sound  o{  ou  as  (uu)  was  exceptional,  and 

seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  few  more  words  than  at 

present. 

on  —  xvin  TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthooraphist  seems  to  pronounce  ou 
as  (eu)  in  touch,  Sou^h,  gouge,  rouge,  coulter,  boulter,  poultry, 
moulter,  shoulder,  pouUice,  wound,  pour,  bowl,  cowcumber. 
But  to  distinguish  botv  flecto  as  (bau)  from  bow  arcus  as 
(hoou),  and  says  that  "All  polysyllables  ending  in  obscure  o 
have  w  added  for  ornament  s  sake  as  arrow,  bellows,  &oJ* 

1766.  Buchanan  writes,  (uAAt)  nought,  (mous)  mouse, 
(foul)  foul,  (bou)  bow  Jlectere,  (koun'ti)  county,  (koutsh) 
couch,  (vou'tl)  vowel,  (sou)  sow  sus,  (boul)  bowl  globus  et 
crater ;  (Shoo)  though,  (koors)  course,  (koovt)  court,  {noo) 
know,  (bloo)  blow,  (\mioo')  bestow,  (sool)  soul,  (naer-oo)  nar- 
row, (8B  Xoovi)  a  low ;  (suup)  soup,  (wud)  would,  (kud)  could, 
(juu)  you;  (jeq)  young,  (trab'l)  trouble,  (kep-l)  couple, 
/kor-fdzh)  courage,  (ken-tri)  coimtry,  (nar'tsh)  nourish; 
(thAAt)  thought,  (bAAt)  bought. 

1768.  Franklin  writes  (fAul,  Aur,  dAun,  thAuz'and,  pUu*- 
meen ;  \u)Ot%)  ioxfoul,  our,  down,  thousand,  ploughman^  course, 
where  if  (au)  is  not  a  mistake,  it  is  a  singular  form  of  the 
diphthong,  agreeing  however  with  the  an^ysis  of  Sheridan 
and  Knowles. 

Among  the  Irish  uses  noted  bv  Sheridan,  1780,  we  find 
(kuurt)  court,  (suurs)  source,  and  (kAuld,  bAuld)  cold,  bold, 
all  of  which  clearly  belong  to  the  xvii  th  century.  Sheridan 
pronounces  (koort,  soors,  koold,  boold).  The  Irish  (druuth) 
drought,  English  (drAut)  according  to  Sheridan,  is  very 
singular. 

XT  —  Round  or  Labialised  Yowels. 

U  has  been  reserved  to  the  last,  as  in  order  to  understand 
the  relations  of  the  various  sounds  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  u  in  our  own  and  other  languages,  especial  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  twofold  manner  in  which  the  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  is  varied.  Speech  soimds  are  essentially 
produced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  organ  reed  pi;>e6. 
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In  the  larynx  two  highly  elastic  vocal  ligaments,  stretched 
to  various  degrees  of  tension  at  will,  are  put  into  vibration 
hj  the  rushing  of  wind  from  the  lungs  through  the  wind- 
pipe.  The  sound  thus  produced  is  highly  complicated, 
cxmsisting,  as  Helmholtz  has  shewn,^  of  a  great  number  of 
simple  tones,  producing  on  the  whole  a  buzzing,  droning, 
imperfect  effect,  which  would  not  be  well  heard.  To  make 
it  penetrate  as  a  clear  distinct  sound,  a  resonance  tube  must 
be  added.  This  tube,  according  to  its  shape  or  length,  will 
reinforce  a  greater  or  less  numW  of  simple  tones,  which  it 
selects  out  of  the  confused  number  produced  by  the  unarmed 
elastic  ligaments,  thus  generating,  by  the  mere  change  of 
its  shape  and  size  a  marked  change  in  the  soimd  heard,  even 
when  the  original  mode  of  vibration  remains  xmaltered. 
Now  above  the  larynx  is  situated  a  highly  variable  fleshy 
bag,  the  pharynx,  communicating  with  two  external  aper- 
tures, the  nose  and  the  mouth,  either  or  both  of  which  can 
be  opened  or  closed  at  will.  The  back  nostrils  are  the 
entrance  and  the  external  nostrils  the  exit  from  the  upper 
passage,  where  the  sound  passes  through  various  fl;allerieB 
and  encounters  various  membranes,  whicn  produce  the  well- 
known  nasal  modifications.  The  lower  passage  or  mouth  is 
principally  modified  by  the  tongue,  which  acts  as  a  variable 
plug,  and  the  lips,  which  form  a  variable  diaphragm.  By 
this  means  the  volume  of  the  mouth  is  divided  into  two  bent 
tubes  of  which  the  first  may  be  termed  the  Ivngiml  passage 
as  its  front  extremity  is  formed  by  the  tongue,  and  the 
second,  the  labial  passage.  When  the  labial  passage  is  large 
and  imconstrained  by  rounding  or  narrowing  of  the  labial 
orifice,  the  effects  may  be  called  simply  lingual,  and  when 
the  tongue  is  broug^ht  so  low  as  to  remove  the  separation 
between  the  lingual  and  labial  passages,  the  effects  might 
be  termed  labial.  Mr.  Melville  jBell  has  acutely  preferred, 
however,  to  consider  as  lingttal  all  positions  in  which  the 
labial  aperture  produces  no  sensible  effect,  and  then  to  con- 
sider the  labial  effect  to  be  superadded  to  the  lingual,  hj 
more  or  less  rounding  the  lips  while  the  lincual  position  is 
held.  It  was  not  generally  noticed  before  tne  publication 
of  his  Visible  Speech,  that  the  two  labial  vowels,  as  they  have 
been  called,  (uu,  oo)  really  required  a  distinct  position  of  the 
tongue  in  order  to  produce  them.^    This  however  may  be 

^  The  onlj  satisfiMtory  Moount  of     edition  1863,  2iid  ed.  18S5.     It  has 
nrancal  and  Tocal  tones  which  has  yet      been  translated  into  French,  bnt,  HD- 
been  published  will  be  found  in  Heun-      fortunately,  not  yet  into  English, 
holti  8  Lehre  Ton  den  Tcmempfindnn-  '  See  howeyer  the  subsequent  r^ 

gen,   Bninswicl^    8yo,   pp.   600   fint      foeoee  to  Holder,  1669,  p.  178. 

11 
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practically  felt  by  producing  these  sounds,  and,  while  utter- 
ing them,  seizing  the  upper  and  lower  lips  with  the  two 
hands  and  rapidly  separating  them.  Two  new  sounds  will  be 
produced,  of  which  the  first  (obcb)  is  a  Gaelic  vowel,  which  is 
the  despair  of  most  Englishmen,  and  the  second  is  a  sound 
(a)  often  given  to  our  short  u  in  but,  and  considered  by  Mr. 
M.  Bell  as  its  normal  sound.  On  producing  the  effect,  which 
after  a  little  practice  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  the 
fingers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  much 
hi^er  for  (a)  than  it  is  for  (a).^  Although  both  effects 
are  different,  and  also  different  from  the  sound  with  which 
I  pronoimce  u  in  but,  namely  (a),  few  English  ears  would 
readily  distinguish  (ci?  a  a)  in  conversation.  Hence  we 
have  this  relation  between  (u)  and  (a),  that  (u)  is  almost  (a) 
labialized  or  rounded.' 

Again,  for  the  common  vowels  (ii,  ee)  the  lingual  passage 
is  greatly  reduced  by  means  of  the  front  of  the  tongue  which 
for  (ii)  IS  brought  very  near  the  palate,  and  very  forward 
but  not  quite  so  forward  for  (ee),  the  lips  being  wide  open. 
Now  round  the  lips  upon  (ii,  ee)  and  the  effect  is  (i,  9),  one 
a  sound  often  heard  m  Germany  for  ii  and  in  Sweden  for 
y,  and  the  other  heard  for  the  so-called  French  e  mute  when 
soimded  and  prolonged  in  singing,  as  heard  in  heur  and  the 
first  syllable  of  heureux.^ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  attend  to  a  third,  modification, 
principally  in  the  pharynx.  This  consists  in  widening  the 
Dag  of  the  pharynx  and  all  the  lingual  passage  behind  the 
narrowest  aperture,  and  also  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
labial  passage.  We  are  familiar  with  this  in  English  in 
the  passage  from  (i)  to  (t),  and  from  (e)  to  (e).  Applied  to 
the  rounded  or  labialised  forms  of  these  vowels,  (i,  9)  it  con- 

^  In  reading  this  discussion  the  dia-  labialisation  of  (t)  and  assigns  the  latter 

grams  of  the  vowel  positions  in  the  In-  yalne  to  the  French  m^  which  I  have 

&odnction,  p.  14,  should  be  freqnently  been  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  as  the 

consulted.  wide  of  (#).    Thus  htureux  according 

s  The  true  sound  of  (9)  has  the  back  to  Feline  has  the  first  syllable  as  in  ^ 

of  the  tongue  lower  and    the   firont  and  the  second  as  in  Jeu,    These  I 

higher  than   for  (a) ;   the  tongue  is  pronounce  Tzhp,  ihce),  but  M.  Fayarger 

altogether  raised,  but  is  nearly  parallel  considers  they  shonid  be  (zh^h,  z£»). 

to  the  palate  throughout.    The  labial  Undoubtedlj  tbe  sounds  yaxy  from  indi- 

or*  round'  form  of  (a)  is  (oh),  scarcely  yidual  to  indiyidual,  and   hence  the 

distinguishable  from  (0)  by  unpractised  necessity  of  a  diagrammatic  yowel  scale 

ears.  like  Mr.  Melyille  BeU's,  which  is  inde- 

>  Mr.  M.  Bell  giyes  it  as  the  French  pendent  of  key  words.    The  Swedish  u 

If  in  unsy  but  this  is  not  my  own  pro-  or  (u)  which  is  yery  peculiar  is  closely 

nundation,  nor  does  it  a^ree  with  my  related  to  (i),  being  produced  in  tiie 

own  obeeryations.    H.  Fayaiger  con-  same  way,  wi^  rather  a  greater  sepa- 

liders  the  French  #  mutt  to  be  (#h)  the  ration  l>etween  the  tongue   and   tht 

labialiaation  of  (b),  rather  than  [t)  the  palate. 
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verts  them  into  (7,  cb),  which  are  the  common  forms,  as  I 
hear  them,  of  the  French  u  in  une  and  eu  in  jeu.  Hence  (7) 
is  the  *  wide'  form  of  (i),  and  the  *  round'  or  labialised  form 
of  (»)•  If  we  appl7  the  widening  to  (u,  0)  we  produce  (i#,  o), 
and  the  Italian  0  chitMO  or  (uh)  appears  to  be  the  'wide' 
form  of  the  Swedish  (u)  alread7  described. 

We  can  then  understand  that  (u,  u)  ma7  be  readil7  oon<* 
fused,  for  no  modification  is  so  subtle  as  that  produced  b7 
the  backward  widening.  Again,  b7  merel7  neglecting  to 
labialise,  (u,  u)  are  converted  into  (a?,  v),  both  of  which  are 
confused  with  (a)  b7  Englishmen.  The  last,  {b),  is  indeed 
a  ver7  common  sound  in  English,  but  it  is  onl7  looked  upon 
as  unaccented  or  indistinct  (e),  in  motion,  ocean,  etc. 

Again,  if  when  we  are  pronouncing  (u)  or  (u)  we  suddenl7 
throw  the  front  of  the  tongue  up  to  the  (i)  position  without 
altering  the  form  of  the  Ups,  we  obtain  (i)  or  (j).  There 
are  some  persons  so  used  thus  to  throw  up  the  iront  of  the 
tongue  that  the7  have  great  difficult7  in  pronouncing  (u)  at 
all.  To  succeed  the7  must  exercise  themselves  in  keeping 
down  the  front  of  the  tongue  b7  a  muscular  effort. 

Boughl7,  we  ma7  sa7  that  (a)  is  (u)  deprived  of  its  labial 
character,  and  that  (7)  is  (u)  with  a  palatal  character, 
or  that  (7)  is  an  attempt  to  pronounce  both  (i)  and  (u) 
at  the  same  instant.  The  further  step,  then,  to  pro- 
nouncing first  (i)  and  then  (u)^  producing  (iu),  is  eas7, 
and  since  the  (i)  character  predominates  and  gives  the 
ke7  to  the  soimd,  it  would  be  natural  in  the  absence  of 
a  proper  sign  for  (7)  to  represent  that  sound  b7  (iu), 

XJ  —  XVI TH  Centukt. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says :  ''  27,  in  the  frenche  tong,  wheresoeuer  he 
is  a  vowel  by  hymselfe,  shall  be  sownded  like  as  we  sownde  ew  in 
these  wordes  in  our  tong,  rew$  an  herbe,  a  mew  for  a  hauke,  a  clew 
ai  threde,  and  such  lyke  restyng  apon^  the  pronoonsyng  of  hym: 
as  for  these  wordes  plue,  nul,  fue,  ueir,  Mimhle,  uerii,  tiiiey  sound 
plevuB,  nevul,  fevue,  evuser,  hevumhle,  uertevu,  and  so  in  aU  other 
wordes,  where  1;  is  a  vowel  by  hymselfe  alone;  so  that  in  the 
soundynge  of  this  vowel,  they  dLffere  both  from  the  Latin  tong  and 
from  vs." 

On  referring  to  EU,  p.  137,  it  will  be  seen  that  Palsgrave 
divided  the  English  eu  into  two  categories,  trewe^  glewe,  rewe^ 
mewe  and  clew  having  the  sound  of  the  French  u,  and  dewe, 
shrewe,/etae  having  the  sound  of  the  Italian  eu.  The  latter 
we  have  identified  with  (eu).  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
^  Hispnnt forigMii. 
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that  the  former  was  (y),  beoauae  we  know  from  Meigret  that 
it  was  not  (o)  or  (u). 

When  Palsgrave  here  says  that  the  sound  of  French  u 
was  different  from  that  of  Latin  or  English  u,  he  must  mean 
by  the  latter,  English  u  short,  because  English  u  long  was 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  real  Latin  u  long,  even  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  xvith  century.  Hence  cor- 
roboration, and  contemporary  explanations,  are  necessary. 

1547.  Salesbury  says :  "  xr  vowel,  answers  to  the  power  of  the 
two  Welsh  letters  «,  w  and  its  usual  power  is  tnr,  as  shewn  in  the 
following  words  tsite  truto  yems,  tebtue  pertuw  probitas.  And 
sometimes  they  give  it  its  own  proper  soimd  and  pronomice  it  like 
the  Latins  or  Uke  our  own  w  (u),  as  in  the  words  buckb  hwek  (bnk) 
dama  mas,  lttsi  host  (lust)  libido.  But  it  is  seldom  this  vowel 
sound  corresponds  with  the  sound  we  give  the  same  letter,  but  it 
does  in  some  cases,  as  in  bust  bust,  occupatus  aut  se  immiscens." 
Again  in  his  pronunciation  of  Welsh  he  says:  *^u  written  afber 
this  manner  u,**  that  is,  not  as  v  which  was  at  that  time  inter- 
changeable wiUi  u  in  English  and  French  but  not  in  Welsh,  '*  is  a 
vowel  and  soundeth  as  the  vulgar  English  trusty  ^tuy,  hus^y  Huher- 
dm.  But  know  well  that  it  is  neuer  sounded  in  Welsh,  as  it  is 
done  in  any  of  these  two  Englyshe  wordes  (notwythstanding  the 
diuersitie  of  their  sound)  iure,  lucke.  Also  the  sound  of  «  in 
French,  or  U  with  two  pricks  over  the  heade  in  Duch,  or  the 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  u  alludeth  somwhat  nere  vnto  the  soimd 
of  it  in  Welshe,  thoughe  yet  none  of  them  all,  doeth  so  exactly  (as 
I  thynk)  expresse  it,  as  the  Hebraick  Eubuts  doeth.  For  ^e 
Weli^  u  is  none  other  thing,  but  a  meane  sounde  betwyxte  u  and  y 
beyng  Latin  vowels." 

The  precise  value  of  the  Welsh  u  is  considered  ip  a  note 
on  the  above  passage,  chapter  VIII,  §  1,  where  it  is  shewn 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  the  Welsh  representative  of  (y), 
and  that  (i)  or  (p)  is  practically  the  sound  it  receives.  If 
then  Salesbury  had  to  rq>re6ent  the  sound  (yy),  he  could  not 
have  selected  any  more  suggestive  Welsh  combination  than 
tnc.  To  have  written  uu  would  have  been  to  give  too  much  of 
the  (i)  or  (t)  character,  for  when  u  was  short  he  did  not  dis- 
tingiiish  the  sound  from  (0,  a«  shewn  by  busy  which  he  writes 
busi,  meaning  (btz'i).^  If  he  had  written  tow  he  would  have 
conveyed  a  completelv  false  notion,  and  iw  would  have  led  to 
the  diphthong  (lu)  which  he  wished  to  distinguish  from  uw. 

1  Gennans  who  distmgnish  their  u  and  often  so  pronoonoed  bj  the  Welsh 

from  (ii)  yery  dearly  when  it  is  long,  in  familiar  conversation.    In  the  same 

readily  pronounce  snort  u  as  (0  es*  way  StieU  handles  and  Stii/Ue  chairs, 

pecially  when  r  follows,  as  (hhir'd^  for  are  identified  in  the  common  Dresden 

(bhyr'dj,  bhn-d^^  umrde.    The  Welsh  pronunciation  of  German. 
u  long  is  heard  by  Englishmen  as  (ii) 
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Now  my  own  Welsh  master  at  Beaamaris  told  me  that 
Welsh  Duw  and  English  due,  dew  were  so  distinct  to  a 
Welshman  that  he  could  tell  an  Englishman  inmiediately 
by  his  faulty  pronunciation*  The  dirorence  may  be  (dm) 
Welsh  and  (diu)  English.  It  is  yery  difficult  to  seize,  ana 
some  Welshmen  themselves  deny  the  difference.^ 

Ad(^tiDg  then  the  hypothesis  that  Salesbury's  uw  meant 
(yy),  but  his  u  short  meant  (t),  so  far  as  the  English  sounds 
which  he  wished  to  imitate  are  concerned, — an  hypothesis 
which  agrees  with  Palsgrave'^s  remarks  and  will  be  confirmed 
shortly — ^we  may  represent  aU  the  EngUsh  words  containing 
u,  (or  ew  pronounced  as  u,  according  to  Palsgrave's  intima- 
tion,) which  are  transcribed  by  Salesbury,  as  k)11ows. 

Chubchs  UwrU  tsiurtt  (tshtrtsh)  ecdesia;  Dm  duwk  (dyyk) 
dux,  suFFBE  Bw^er  (suf *er)  srnere,  gitttb  gwt  (gut)  viscera ;  Jbsit 
tnemw  (Dzhee'zyy) ;  bvckb  hwck  (buk)  dama  mas ;  bull  ho  (buu) 
a  rustic  pronunciation,  qttene  hwin  (kwiin)  regina ;  quabtsb  hwarUr 
(kwar'ter)  quarts  pars ;  xuse  muwtos  (myyz)  meditari ;  ibesubb 
iretuwr  (tTez*yyr)  thesaurus ;  true  truw  (tryy)  vems,  this  is  one  of 
the  words  cited  by  Palsgrave,  under  the  form  trewey  as  containing 
the  sound  of  the  rrench  u  (y) ;  vbbtub  v^rtmo  (veriyy)  probitas ; 
lust  host  (lust)  Hbido ;  bust  tmsi  (biz'i),  much  good  no  rr  you  my  eh 
goditio  (mttsh  god'itio).  This  much  contracted  phrase  is  also  given 
by  Cotgrave,  1611,  who  writes  it  musktdiUi,  meaning  perhaps 
(mtM'ktdit't),  and  translates  much  good  may  doe  unto  you} 

1555.  Cheke  says :  "  Cum  duke  tuke  lute  rebuke  Svk  tvk 
\vr  pePvK  dicimus,  Graecum  v  sonaremus."  Of  this  Greek  v 
he  says  "  simplex  est,  nihil  admixtum,  nihil  adjunctum 
habet,  and  it  was  therefore  a  pure  vowel,  with  which  he 
identifies  the  English  long  u,  Mekerch  in  adopting  Gheke's 
words  changes  his  examj^les  thus,  ^'quum  Gallic^  mule,  id 
est  mula,  Belgicd  duken,  id  est  abscondere,  iwK  Svk  dicimus, 
Graecum  v  sonamus.''  Mekerch,  therefore,  intending  to  give 
the  sfune  sound  to  Greek  v  as  Cheke  did,  makes  it  (jj). 
This  was  the  sound  which  Cheke  identified  with  English 
long  u  and  declared  to  be  a  simple  sound,  that  is,  not  a 
diphthong. 

1  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  oonld  see  no  JVur.      I  speake  no  treason, 

difference  in  ordinary  conyersation,  but  Father,  0  Oodi^oden, 

admitted  that  one  was  attempted  to  be  which  is  transuterated  in  the  Globe 

made  in  **  stilted  utterance,    and  then  editacm,  act  iM,  sc.  6,  y.  173, 

it  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  (dnl)«  Ifur*  1  speak  no  treason. 

*  The  same  writer  gives  as  tiie  oon-  Cap.               0,  God  ye  god-den, 

traction  for  Ood  give  you  food  ovmrng,  an  erident  mistake,  as  Oodi"  is  a  oon- 

Godi^odin,   meaning  perhaps  (Godi-  traction  for  Ood  g^you.    The  sentence 

gndiin*).    In  Romeo  luid  Juliet,  Folio  should  be  as  much  wrapped  up  into 

1628,  Tragedies  p.  70  ooL  1,  we  find  one  word,  as  the  ordinary  good  byo. 
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1568.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  is  still  more  precise  and  circum- 
stantial.   He  says : 

'*  T  yel  V  GrflBcum  ant  GaUicum,  quod  per  se  apnd  nos  taxnm 
arborem  dgnificat.  tazos  v"  meaning  that  yew  :=  sound  of  Greek  v ; 
Le.  as  he  immediately  proceeds  to  shew,  and  as  I  shall  assnme  in 
tranBcribing  his  characters,  yew  =  (jj)y  though  perhaps  this  par- 
ticular word  was  (jyy).  Tlie  following  are  his  examples  :  **  (snyy) 
ningebat,  (slvy)  occidit,  (tryy)  verum,  (tyyn)  tonus,  (kyy)  q.  litera, 
{ryj)  ruta,  (myy)  cavea  in  qua  tenentur  accipitres,  (nyy)  noTum ; 
(tyyUy  yaletudinarius,  (dyyk)  dux,  (myyl)  mula,  (flyyt)  tibia 
Germanorum,  (dyy)  debitum,  (lyyt)  testudo,  (bryy)  ceruisia  facere, 
(myy-let)  mulus,  (blyy)  caeruleum,  (akkyyz)*  accusare." 

In  this  list  we  have  true,  rue,  mew,  which  are  the  same  as 
Palsgrave's  examples  of  eto  sounded  as  French  u ;  and  duke, 
true,  the  same  as  Salesbary's  examples  of  u  sounded  as 
Welsh  uw.  This  would  identify  both  sounds  with  (yy)  if 
we  could  be  satisfied  of  Smith's  pronunciation.  Now  he  says 
explicitly : — 

'*  Quod  genus  pronunciatioms  nos  k  Gallis  accepisse  arguit,  qubd 
rarius  quidem  nos  Angli  in  pronuntiando  hac  utimur  litera.  Dcoti 
autem  qui  Gallica  lingua  suam  yeterem  quasi  obliterarant,  et  qui 
trans  Trentam  fluyium  habitant,  yieioioresque  sunt  Scotis,  frequen- 
tissim^,  adeo  yt  quod  nos  per  Y  Eomanum  sonamus  (u),  illi  libenter 
proferunt  per  v  GrsBcum  aut  Gallicum  (yy) ;  nam  et  hie  sonus  tarn 
Gallis  est  peculiaris,  ut  omnia  fere  Eomane  scripta  per  u  et  v  pro- 
ferunt, yt  pro  Dominus  (Dominyys)  et  lesys  (Jes-yys),'  intantum 
vt  quae  breyia  sint  natura,  yt  illud  macrum  v  exprimant  melius, 
sua  pronunciatione  longa  faciunt.  Hunc  sonum  Anglosaxones,  de 
quibus  postea  mentionem  faciemus,  per  y  exprimebant,  ut  yerus 
Anglosaxonice  tjxf.  Angli  (nuur)  meretrix,  (kuuk)  coquus,  (guud) 
bonum,  (bluud)  sanguis,  (nuud)  cucullus,  (fluud)  fluvius,  (buuk) 
liber,  (tuuk)  cepit;  Seoti  {lajjr,  kyyk,  gyyd,  blyyd,  nyyd,  flyyd, 
byyk,  tyyk)."  And  again,  "  0  rotundo  ore  et  robustiib  quam 
priores  effertur,  u  angustiore,  castera  similis  r^  o.  Bed  v  (yy)  com- 
pressiB  propemodxmi  labris,  multi>  exilius  tenuiusque  resonat  qphn. 

1  « TuLT,  Poorly.  *  TWy-stomached.'  been  in  conseopenoe  often  misled  to 

<  A  well  naaba,   now  de  jeow  fare  P*  write  (tsh)  for  (k),  thns  he  here  prints 

*■  Wa'  naaba,  bnt  tuly* ...  T&o/y,  vexed,  aeeSz^  which  shomd  mean  (atshtshyrz*) 

ill-tempered,  Salop.  ...  tunly^  restless,  an  almost  impossible  combination,  Irat 

wearisome,   Somerset  ;     Uwly^  small  really  means  (akyjE*^,  though  I  haye 

and  weakly,  Dorset.    Tmly^  qualmish,  kept  the  incorrectly  aoubled  (k)  in  the 

in   delicate   health,    Essex,    [Sir   T.  text. 

Smith's  connty]  and  Camb.     Twally  a  '  The  initial  consonant  must  have 

whim,  Suff."  John  Ore€tve$Nall,  Chap-  been  (dzh)  or  (zh).    Probably  it  was 

ters  on  the  East  Anglian  Coast,^  2  toIs.,  mere  carelessness  on  Smith's  part  to 

8to,  1866,  Tol.  2.    Etymological  and  use  (J),  as  when  he  wrote  c  for  k.  The 

ComparatiTe  Glossaij  of  the  Dialect  first  rowel,  too,  is  accidentally  short,  so 

and  rrovincialisms  or  East  Anglia.  that  (Dzhee'syys)  or  (Dyhee'zyys),  re- 

a  Smith  uses  e  for  (tsh),  but  he  has  presents  the  real  souna  he  intended. 
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0  ant  Uy  (boot)  scaplia,  (bunt)  ocrea,  (^jyt)  Scotic&  prontinciatione, 
oereaJ*^  And  again  in  hia  Greek  Pronnnciation :  "  v  QraBcum  Scoti 
ft  Borei  Angli  turn  exprimnnt  ci!bn  tanrnm  sonant,  &  pro  hul^ 
dicunt  exiliter  contractioribus  labiis  sono  suppresso  &  qnasi  prsBfo- 
cato  inter  i&uhil  (byl)." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  indicate  the  sound  of  (jy)  more 
clearly  and  precisely  in  common  language. 

Bespecting  u  short.  Smith  says : 

**  y  Latinam,  apertiBsimam  habemus  Angli,  quamvis  illam  non 
agnoscimns,  jam  longo  tempore  k  GkJlis  magistris  decepti :  at  pro- 
nnnciatio  sonnsque  noster  non  potest  non  agnoscere.  Brevis  (but)  sed, 
(Ink)  fortuna,  (buk)  dama  mas,  (mud)  limns,  (fhl)  plenns,  (pnl^ 
deplumare,  (tu)  ad;  longa  (bunt)  oerea,  (luuk)  aspicere,  (buuk) 
liber,  (mnud)  ira  aut  affictus,  (fdnl)  stnltus,  (punl)  piscina,  (tun) 
duo,  etiam." 

(Buk)  being  in  Salesbury's  list  serves  to  identify  the  two 
methods  of  symbolisation.  Of  course  no  such  fine  distinc- 
tions as  (u,  u)  are  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  are  they  gene- 
rally necessary  to  be  insisted  on.  An  attentive  examination 
of  tbe  sounds  of  fool  full  in  our  present  pronunciation  will 
however  shew  that  they  contain  dmerent  vowels  (fuul,  fwll), 
each  of  which  can  be  pronounced  long  or  short  (fuul  ftd,  ftttil 
ful)  and  that  these  cUffer  as  (i,  f)  by  the  pharyngal  action 
already  explained.  As  however  short  (u)  rarely  if  ever 
occurs  in  closed  syllables,  and  (uu)  long  never  occurs  in  ac- 
cented syllables,  except  before  r  (j),  it  would  be  generally 
intelligible  to  make  no  distinction  between  (u)  and  (u)  except 
in  rare  instances.  One  marked  difference  between  the 
sounds  (t,  u)  and  (i,  u)  is  that  (t)  may  be  easily  sung  to  a  deep 
note,  but  (i)  cannot ;  and  on  the  contrary  (u)  may  be  sung  to 
a  very  high  note,  but  (u)  cannot. 

1569.  Hart  calls  u  long  a  diphthong,  but  in  his  explana- 
tion he  makes  it  arise  from  the  attempt  to  pronounce  (i)  and 
(u)  simultaneously,  and  he  clearly  points  out  that  both  the 
lingpial  position  of  (i)  and  the  labial  position  of  (u)  are  held 
on  steadily  during  tiie  sound  of  long  i#,  so  that  if  the  (i) 
position  be  relaxed,  the  sound  of  (u)  results,  and  if  the  (u) 
position  be  relaxed  the  sound  of  (i)  results.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  amounts  to  a  very  accurate  description  of  the 
simple  sound  (yy),  which  is  therefore  the  sound  which  he 
means  by  the  inaccurate  tide  and  notation  of  "  the  diphthong 
III."     His  words  are : 

"Now  to  come  to  the  m.    I  sayde  the  French,  Spanish,  &  Brutes,^ 

1  maye  adde  the  Scottish,  doe  abuse  it  with  ys  in  sounde  and  for 

^  Thatis,  Welsh. 
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ooDBonaiit,  except  the  Bnites  as  is  sayd :  the  French  doe  neaer 
•onnd  it  ri^^  bat  Tiorpe  od,  for  it,  the  Spanymrd  doth  often  yse  it 
right  as  we  doe,  bnt  often  also  abnae  it  with  ys  ;'  the  French  and 
the  ScottiBh  in  the  sonnde  of  a  Diphthong :  which  keeping  the 
Towels  in  their  due  sounds,  commeth  of  i  &  n,  (or  verie  neare  it)  is 
made  and  pat  togither  vnder  one  breath,  confounding  the  sonndes  of 
i,  &  a,  togither:  which  you  may  perceyoe  in  shaping  thereof^  if  yoa 
take  away  the  inner  part  of  the  tongue,  from  the  upper  teeth  or 
Gummes,  then  shall  you  sound  the  u  ri^t,  or  in  sounding  the 
French  and  Scottish  u,  holding  still  your  tongue  to  the  vpper  teeth 
or  gums,  &  opening  your  lippes  somewhat,  you  shall  perccyue  the 
ri^t  sounde  of  »."  Thus  Hart  writes :  (ui  did  not  mutsh  abiuz 
dhem),  meaning  (wi  did  not  mutsh  abyyz  dhem)  as  I  shall  here- 
after transliterate  hb  iu. 

1573.  Babet  says,  after  speaking  of  the  sound  of  v  con- 
sonant: 

'*  And  as  for  the  sound  of  Y  consonant'  whether  it  be  to  be 
sounded  more  sharply  as  in  spelling  blue  or  more  grosly  like  oo,  as 
we  sound  Boohe^  it  were  long  here  to  discusse.  Some  therefore  think 
that  this  sharpe  Scottish  Y  is  rather  a  diphthong  than  a  yoweU, 
being  compounded  of  our  English  e  and  m,  as  indeed  we  may  partly 
perceyue  in  pronouncing  it,  our  tongue  at  the  beginning  lying  flat 
in  our  mouth,  and  at  the  ende  rising  up  with  the  lips  also  tliere- 
withall  somewhat  more  drawen  togither. 

This  would  certainly  make  a  diphthong  because  there 
would  be  a  change  of  position,  but  what  is  the  initial  sound  P 
The  tongue  does  not  certainly  **  lie  flat  in  our  mouth  for  ^." 
The  nearest  sounds  answering  to  this  description  are  (cb  a,  a 
0)  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  of  these  to  be  the 
initial  of  such  a  diphthong.  The  only  interpretation  I  can 
put  on  this  somewhat  coniiised  description  is,  that  Baret  was 
speaking  of  the  position  of  the  tongue  before  commencing  to 
utter  any  sound,  and  that  when  the  sound  was  uttering,  the 
tongue  rose  and  the  lips  rounded  simultaneously,  and  this 
Agrees  with  the  other  descriptions,  making  the  sound  (yy). 

1580.  BuLLOKAB  says :  "IT  also  hath  thr^  soundes:  The  one  of 
them  a  m^ere  consonant,  the  other  two  soundes,  are  both  yowels:  the 
one  of  these  yowels  hath  a  sharpe  sound,  agreeing  to  his  olde  and 
continued  name :  the  other  is  of  flat  sound,  agreeing  to  the  olde 
and  continued  sound  of  the  diphthong  :ou:  but  alwaies  of  short 
sounde."  And  farther,  translating  his  phonetic  into  ordinary  gel- 
ling :  '^  and  for  our  three  sounds  used  m,  y,  the  French  do  at  this 
day  use  only  two  unto  it :  that  is,  the  sound  agreeing  to  his  old 
and  continued  name,  and  the  sound  of  the  consonant,  r." 

^  That  IB,  sometiinet  say  (u),  and         *  Evidently  a  misprint  for  rowel, 
aometimet  (yy),  but  thii  ia  not  the      I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1680. 
oaae  certainly  m  modem  Cattilliaa. 
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^  From  these  two  passages  it  is  clear  that  the  "old  and  con* 
tinned  name"  of  long  u  in  English  was  the  sound  of  the 
French  a,  that  is  (jy).  The  flat  sound  we  shewed  in  treating 
of  ou  (p.  152),  was  probably  {u).  Bullokar  adds,  where  I 
translate  his  phonetic  examples  into  palaeotype : 

"17.  aharpe,  agreeing  to  the  sound  of  his  olde  and  continued 
name,  is  so  sounded  when  it  is  a  Billable  by  itself,  or  when  it  is  the 
last  letter  in  a  Billable,  or  when  it  commeth  before  one  consonant, 
&:  e:  ending  next  after  the  consonant,  in  one  syllable  thus :  vnity, 
TuiuersaUy  procureth  yse  to  be  occupied,  and  leisure  allureth  the 
vnruly  to  the  lute :  which  I  write,  thus :  (yyntt*  yyntversaullt 
prokyyreth  yys  tuu  bii  okkyypiVed  and  leizyyr  allyyreth  the 
un-ryyli  tuu  dhe  lyyt). 

"U  flat  is  used  alwaies  after  :  a :  e  :  or  o :  in  diphthongs,  or 
next  before  a  single  consonant  in  one  Billable,  hauing  no :  e :  aiter 
that  consonant,  or  before  a  double  consonant,  or  two  consonants 
next  after  it :  though  :  e :  followe  that  double  consonant,  or  two 
consonants  all  in  one  or  diuerse  Billables,  thus:  the  Tuiust  are 
vnlucky,  not  worth  a  button  or  rush,  vntrusty,  ypholding  trumpery 
at  their  foR  lust :  which  I  write,  thus :  (dhe  un-dzhust  aar  un-luki, 
not  wurth  a  but'n  or  rush  up-Hoouldiq  irumpen'  at  dheir  ful  lust). 

The  word  full  is  the  same  as  one  of  Smith's  examples  of  u 
short,  and  hence  fixes  the  sound  of  Bullokar's  u  flat,  which 
he  does  not  otherwise  explain. 

1611.  CoTGRAVE  says :  "  V  is  sounded  as  if  you  whistle  it 
out,  as  in  the  word  a  lute"  Now  the  French  u  (yy)  has  a 
very  whistling  eflect,  both  tongue  and  lip  being  diq)osed  in 
a  favourable  position  for  the  purpose. 

1621.  Gill  is  again  not  so  distinct  as  could  be  wished,  he 
merely  says,  preserving  his  notation,  and  his  italics : 

"  V,  est  tenuis,  aut  erassa :  tenuis  v,  est  in  Verho  tu  vz  vse  utar  ; 
erassa  hreuis  est  u.  vt  in  pronomine  usnos^;  aut  hnga  ii :  vt  in  verho 
tu  iiz  oosE  seaturioy  aut  sensum  exeo  mori  aqua  vi  expressa.** 

Gill  never  alludes  to  any  diphthong  (in).  He  uniformly 
uses  a  single  sign,  the  Koman  v,  for  the  sound  of  long  t/, 
employing  the  Italic  v  for  (v).  He  also  uses  a  single  char 
racter  for  the  diphthong  long  i,  but  then  he  admits  that  it 
is  only  slightly  different  from  the  diphthong  (ei).  There 
are  very  few  mdications  of  the  sound  he  really  meant  to 
express  by  his  v.  First  we  must  assume  that  it  was  a  simple 
sound  ana  *'  thinner''  than  (uu).  This  should  mean  that  the 
entrance  to  the  lingual  aperture  was  diminished  by  bringing 
the  tongue  more  into  the  (i)  position.  But  this  converts  (u) 
ii^to  (y),  and  hence  leads  us  to  Gill's  v  s  (yy),  as  the  sound 

1  Misprinted  Not. 
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is  always  lon^.  Next  in  bis  alpliabet  he  calls  it  tr^i^Xop, 
which  should  imply  that  it  had  the  theoretical  sound  assigned 
to  the  Greek  v.  This  we  haye  seen  from  Cheke  and  Smith 
was  (yy).  But  then  the  example  in  the  alphabet  is  ''st/r  sure 
certus/'  and  Salesbur^  says  that  Welsh  u  is  unlike  the  sound 
of  English  sure.  This  may  mean  that  sure  must  haye  been 
written  suwr  in  the  nearest  "Welsh  characters,  because  sur 
would  haye  sounded  too  like  (stVr).     Hart  and  Bullokar  both 

S've  (syyer).  Lastly,  in  mentioning  the  words  taken  from 
e  French  he  says:  "Redvite  nupera  vox  est  d  reduce,^ 
munimentum  pro  tempore  aut  occ<mone  factum  J*  This  should 
be  the  French  rMuity  with  a  wrong  e  added,  and  hence  ought 
to  establish  the  yalue  (yy)  for  Gill's  y.  This  therefore  is 
the  result  to  which  all  parts  of  the  inyestic^tion  tend,  so 
that  we  must  assume  it  to  be  correct.  On  the  other  hand 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ii,  u  of  Gill  were  (uu,  u). 
1633.  Butler  is  unsatisfactory,  when  he  says  that : 
"a,  f,  u  differing  from  themselyes  in  quantity  differ  also  in 
sound :  having  one  sound  when  they  are  long,  and  another  when 
they  are  short,  as  in  mane  and  man^  shine  and  «Atn,  tune  and  tun 
appeareth  .  .  .  Likewise  oo  and  u  long  differ  much  in  sound :  as  in 
fool  and  fule^  rood  and  rude,  moot  and  mute^  but  when  they  are 
short,  they  are  all  one ;  for  good  and  gtid,  blood  and  hlud,  woolfBud 
wulf  have  the  same  sound." 

From  this  we  learn  with  certainty  that  short  u  was  (u)  or 
(u),  and  that  long  u  was  not  (uu),  but  we  cannot  tell  whether 
it  was  (yy)  or  (iu).  As  long  i  was  (oi)  at  that  time,  and  no 
allusion  is  made  by  Butler  to  its  being  a  diphthong,  we  are 
unable  to  assume  that  lonff  u  was  a  simple  sound.  We 
might  indeed  be  led  by  the  following  passage  to  suspect  that 
Butler  had  begun  to  embrace  the  (iu)  sound  which  must 
certainly  haye  widely  prevailed,  when  his  work  was  pub- 
lished, although  it  is  not  distinctly  acknowledged  : 

'^  /  and  u  short  have  a  manifest  difference  from  the  same  long ; 
as  in  ride  rid^  rude  rudy  dine  din,  dune  dun,  tine  tin,  tune  tun ;  for 
as  t  short  hath  the  sound  of  ee  short ;  so  has  u  short  the  sound  of  oo 
short.  ...  E  and  i  short  with  w  have  the  very  sound  of  u  long : 
as  in  hiwy  kneew,  true  appeareth.  But  because  u  is  the  more  simple 
and  ready  way ;  and  therefore  is  this  sound  rather  to  be  expressed 
by  it :"  but  he  prefers  eew  for  etymological  reasons  in  **  hreew, 
kneete,  hleew,  greew,  treew,  sneew,'*  where  hreew,  treew,  sneew  are  in 
Smith's  list  of  words  having  the  sound  (yy).  Butler  finally  asks 
"But  why  are  some  of  these  written  wilh  the  diphthong  ewf 
whose  sound  is  manifestly  different,  as  in  dew,  ewe,  few,  hew,  chew, 
reWf  sew,  strew,  shew,  shrew,  pewter J^ 

1  Misprinted  rtdneo. 
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Now  deWjfetv,  shrew  are  in  Palsgrave's  list  of  (eu)  sounds; 
and  the  same,  together  with  strew,  are  in  Smith's  (eu)  list. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  Butler  distinguished  (eu)  from  the 
other  sound  of  u  long,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  u  long  may 
have  been   (iu),  but  as  Hart  called  (vy)  a  diphthong  and 
represented  it  by  (iu),  while  his  careful  description  deter- 
mined it  to  be  (yy),  so  Butler  may  have  said  (yy). 
At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  quite  to  the  close  of  the  xvi  th 
century,  (yy)  was  the  universal  pronunciation  of  long 
u  in  the  best  circles  of  English  life,  and  that  it  remained 
into  the  xvii  th  century  we  shall  shortly  have  further 
evidence.     Provincially  it  is  still  common.      In  East 
Anglia,  in  Devonshire,  in  Cumberland,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  (yy)  and  its  related  sounds  are  quite  at  home. 
The  southerns  are  apt  to  look  upon  these  dialectic  forms 
as  mispronunciations,  as  mistakes  on  the  part  of  rustics 
or  provincials.     They  are  now  seen  to  be  remnants  of 
an  older  pronunciation  which  was  once  general,  or  of  a 
peculiar  dialectic  form  of  our  language  oi  at  least  equal 
antiquity.     The  sound  of  short  u  was  also  always  (u)  or 
(u).     There  is  no  hint  or  allusion  of  any  kind  to  such  a 
sound  as  (o).     The  (u),  still  common  in  the  provinces, 
was  then  universal. 

TJ  —  XVII  TH  Cbntury. 

1640.  Ben  Jonson  says:  "Y  is  sounded  with  a  narrower,  and 
meane  compasse,  and  some  depression  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
and  is,  like  our  letter  t.  a  letter  of  double  power." 
By  this  he  probably  only  means  that  it  was  both  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  (v).  In  his  notes  he  gives  quotations  concern- 
Greek  V,  ov,  the  latter  of  which  he  identifies  with  (uu), 
though  the  cry  of  the  owl,  which  is  rendered  tu  tu  in 
Plautus,  Menechmi,  act  iv,  sc.  2,  v.  90. 

Me,  Egon'  dedi  ?    Pe,  Tu,  tu  istic,  inquam.  vin'  afferri  noctuam, 
Quse,  Tu,  Tu,  usque  dicat  tibi  ?  nam  nos,  jam  nos  defessi  sumus. 

From  these  notes  Jonson  may  have  possibly  distinguished 
long  and  short  u  as  (yy,  u). 

1653.  Wallis  clearly  recognizes  (yy)  as  long  u  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  carefully  from  the  diphthong  (iu).     He  says : 

"  Ibidem  etiam,"  that  is,  tn  lahiisy  "  sed  Mmori  adhuc  apertura" 
than  (uu),  '^  formatur  it  exile ;  Anglis  simul  et  Gallis  notissimum. 
Hoc  sono  Angli  suum  u  longum  ubique  proferunt  (nonnunquam 
etiam  eu  ei  ew  quse  tamen  rectius  pronunciantur  retento  etiam  sono 
e  masculi') :    TJt  muse,  musa ;    iuney  modulatio ;    lute,  barbitum ; 

1  That  is,  as  (eu). 
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dmr$^  diLro;  mvte^  mntos;  n$w^  noms;  hreWy  misoeo  (cereyisiam 
coquo) ;  hMWy  novi ;  view^  aspicio ;  lieUy  yice,  etc.  Hone  Bonma 
extranei  fere  assequentury  si  diplitlioiigani  iu  conentar  pronimciare ; 
nempe  \  exile  litterse  u  vel  u;  pneponentes,  (nt  in  Hispanonun 
eiudad  civitas,')  non  tamen  idem  est  omiiinb  sonus,  quamvis  ad 
illom  proximo  accedat ;  est  enim  iu  sonus  compositasy  at  AngLorom 
et  Galloram  d  sonus  simplex.  Cambro-Britanni  hnnc  fere  sonum 
utcnnqne  per  itc,  yto,  uw  describnnt,  ut  in  Uiw  color  \  Uyw  gaber- 
nacnlom  navis ;  JDmo  Dens,  aliisque  innnmeris." 

Wallis  therefore  distinctly  recognized  tlie  identity  of  the 
English  and  French  sounds,  and  says  that  they  are  different 
from  the  diphthons"  (iu)  because  they  are  simple  and  not 
compound  sounds,  out  approach  nearly  to  that  diphthonfi", 
evidently  because  (yy)  umtes  the  lingual  position  of  (i)  wim 
the  labial  position  of  (u).  He  also  notices  the  proximity  of 
the  Welsh  tir,  yw^  uw  to  the  sound  of  (yy),  and  thus  explains 
how  Salesbury  came  to  hit  upon  uw  as  the  best  combination 
of  Welsh  letters  to  convey  an  approximate  idea  of  the  sound 
to  his  countrymen.     Furmer  on  he  says : 

"IT"  longum  effertur  ut  GaUorum  it  exile.     TJt  in  litte  barbitum, 
miite  mutus,  miue  musa,  eUre  cura,  etc.     Sono  nempe  quasi  com- 
posite ex  I  et «?," 
where  he  saves  himself  from  the  diphthong  by  a  "  quasL" 

As  regards  short  u  he  says : 

"  U  vocalis  quando  corripitur  effertur  sono  obscuro.  ITt  in  hut 
sed,  cut  seco,  hur  lappa,  hunt  raptus,  curst  maledictus,  etc.  Sonum 
hunc  GaUi  profenmt  in  ultima  syllaba  vocis  serviteur.  Differt  k 
GaUorum  e  feminino,  non  aJiter  quam  quod  ore  minus  aperto 
efferatur.  Discrimen  hoc  animadvertent  Angli  dum  pronunciant 
voces  Latinas  itcTy  itur;  ter  ter,  turtur;  cerdo  surdo;  temus  Tur- 
nu8;  terris  turris ;  refertumy  furtumy  &c." 

In  his  theoretical  part  he  gives  the  following  further 
particulars  of  the  French  e  fcemininum  and  the  &  obscurum, 

"  Eodem  loco,"  that  is,  in  summo  gutture^  "  sed  apertura  faucium 
mediocri,"  i.e.  less  than  for  (aa),  ''formatur  GaUorum  e  fcemininum ; 
sono  nempe  obscuro.  Non  aliter  ipsius  formatio  differt  ^  formatione 
preecedentis  d  aperti  (aa),  quam  quod  magis  contrahantur  fauces, 
miniis  autem  quam  in  formatione  Vocalis  sequentis  (a).  Hunc 
sonum  AngH  vix  uspiam  agnoscunt ;  nisi  cum  vocalis  c  brevis  im- 
mediate prsecedat  Hteram  r  (atque  hoc  quidem  non  tarn  quia  debeat 
sic  effern,  sed  quia  vix  commode  possit  aUter;  Hcet  enim,  si  citra 
molestiam  fieri  possit,  etiam  iUic  sono  vivido,  hoc  est,  masculo, 
efferre ;)  ut  vertue  virtus,  liberty  Hbertas  &c. 

''  Ibidem  etiam,  sed  Minori  adhuc  faucium  apertura  sonatur  6 
vel  ft  obscurum.    Differt  k  Ckdlorum  e  foeminino  non  aliter  qahsi 

^  The  English  usually  call  this  word  s  Muz  ^aaz  ^*);  the  iu  represents  the  pure 
(tliiadBad*),  it  is  probably  (cin^aa^* «      (in)  diphthong. 
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Qubd  are  minus  aperto,  labia  proprius  accedant.  Eandem  soniim 
iet^  effenmt  Oalli  in  postrema  syllaba  yocum  9&rviU%tr^  tacHficateur, 
etc.  Angli  pleramque  exprimunt  per  ik  breue,  in  tumy  vcrto ;  hwm, 
nio;  duUf  signis,  obtusos;  cut,  seco,  etc.  Nonnunquam  o  et  ou 
negHgentii!^  pronuntiantes  eodem  sono  effenmt,  ut  in  edms^  venio; 
Mdme,  aliqnis;  ddne,  actum;  cdmpanyy  consortium;  country ^  rus; 
€OupUy  par;  cdvet^  concupisco;  Idve,  amo,  aliisque  aliquot;  quad 
alio  tamen  sono  rectius  effeiri  deberent.  Cambro-Britanni  ubique 
per  y  scribunt ;  nisi  qu6d  banc  literam  in  ultimis  syUabis  plemmque 
ut «  efferant." 

Wallis  therefore  heard  the  French  feminine  e  in  the  laat 
syllable  of  serviteur,  sacrificateur.  In  this  he  agrees  with 
Feline,  who  draws  a  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
syllable  of  hetireux,  making  the  first  the  same  as  the  sound 
now  considered.^  But  Wallis  makes  the  aperture  of  the 
lingual  passage  grow  smaller  at  the  back  for  d,  e  femimne,  ft, 
the  first  being  (aa)  with  the  greatest  depression,  and  he  haa 
an  action  of  the  lips  for  &.  This  ought  to  give  (aa,  ar,  u) 
for  the  three  soundk  But  this  cannot  be  right  for  H,  bece^ise 
Wallis  distinguished  it  from  (u).  Hence  we  must  disregard 
the  lip  action  of  the  last,  and  write  (aa,  x,  oe).  This  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  probable.  There  is  another  difficulty.  The 
sound  of  e  in  tertius  is  not  at  present  formed  with  a  wider 
opening  of  the  mouth  than  the  sound  of  u  in  Tumus.  When 
any  distinction  at  all  is  made  it  is  rather  the  reverse.'    The 

^  See  supra,  p.  162,  note  3.    Tarrer  deux  sons  des  premieres  ToyeQes  a  et  4, 

nres  the  same  rowel  soimd  to  le,  feu^  ^etiyOetS.    Ce  rapport  est  en  effet  n 

Swrope,n<nfd,p«Mt,anl,aiiteiff,bonli#Mr.  bien  marqn^,  ^e,  dans  one  foule  de 

Feline   makes    the  rowel    sound    in  mots,  comme  jeune,  p^ehewy  on  fait 

li,  .fiffrope,  p^  aril,  antfMT,  bonhfur  entendre  le  son  de  Ve  sourd  et  non 

the  same  ;  but  distmc:mshes  it  firom  celni  de  Vm  tel  qn*il  est  donn6  par  les 

that  in  U%  ncmdu   In  M.  Feline's  Md*  mots>£fi#,  picheute.*'   Now  to  my  eaiB 

moire  9ur  ia  I^fonM  tU  r Alphabet  i^T%'  a  d,  ^^,  o  ^  are  (a  a,  e  b,  o  o).    In  the 

fixed  to  his  Dtetionnaire  de  la  pronon'  first  two  pairs  the  circmnflexed  rowd 

eiatum  de  la  langue  Fran^aise^  g^^ing  expresses  a  deeper  sound,  formed  by 

an  account  of  t£e  deliberations  of  a  depressing  the  tongue ;  in  the  last  pair 

committee  on  French   pronunciation,  the  uncircumflexea  rowel  is  the  wide 

formed  at  his  request,  he  says :   **  La  soimd  of  the  circumflexed.    The  re- 

•ondusion  fdt  que  Ve  muet  proprement  lations  then  being  different  do  not  lead 

dit  existe  dans  r  ortiiographe,  mais  non  to  the  discorerr  of  the  relations  be- 

pas  dans  la  langue ;  que,  dans  tons  les  tween  ^  eu.    These  mar  be,  that  for 

mots,  od  il  est  n^cessaire  de  le  pro-  eu  the  tongue  is  more  depressed  than 

nonoer,  il  exprime  un  son  r^l  comme  for  ^  which  would  suit  for  «,  «m  =:  (#, 

toiK  les  autres  signes,  et  que  oe  son  (s)  ;^  or  it  may  be  that  eu  is  the  wide  of 

derrait  ^tre  appel^  sourd  et  non  pas  «,  this  would  suit  0,  eu  ca  (0,  oe),  whic^ 

muei,  cette  demi^  denomination  n*  agrees  with  my  own  pronunciation. 

6tant  qu'un  non-sens.    Apr^  Ve  on  ^  Mr.  M.  Bell  who  says  (a>,  ■)  in 

passa  au  son  eu.    On  recounut  qu'il  Umus^  Tumun  respectirely,  makes  the 


existe  bien  dans  la  langue  fran^aise,  et  opening  for  (a)  wider  than  for  (a>).    I 

Ton  remarqua  qu'il  pr^sente  areo  r#  would  rather  write  (t^Tias,  Tj*n9s)  re- 

que  je  riens  d'appeler  sourd  le  m§me  spectirely,  if  any  difference  at  all  has 

n^port  qu*on  arait  troar6  entre  les  to  be  recognized. 
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peculiarity  of  the  smaller  lingual  aperture  and  the  action  of 
the  lips  may  howeyer  brine  us  to  (uh)  as  the  last  sound,  and 
induce  us  to  consider  the  three  sounds  as  (aa,  o,  tih).  So  &r 
as  the  English  passage  of  short  u  from  (u)  or  (u)  to  (o),  the 

S resent  sound,  is  concerned  (wh)  forms  a  very  appropriate 
nk,  because  Englishmen  find  it  dif&cult  to  distinguish  the 
Italian  somma  (st^hm'ma)  from  (sum*a)  on  the  one  hand  and 
(sem'a)  on  the  other.  And  we  have  seen  (p.  94)  that  in  1611, 
the  Italian  Florio  actually  identified  English  (u)  with  Italian 
(uh),  just  as  1685,  Cooper  identified  (u,  0)9  p.  101.  But  this 
sound  hardly  agrees  with  Wallis's  identification  of  H  with 
the  Welsh  y.  On  this  sound,  see  the  footnote  on  Y,  in 
Chapter  VIII,  §  1,  when  it  appears  that  the  Welsh  sound 
represents  the  vowel  (a)  but  that  in  common  discourse  it 
passes  into  (9)  on  the  one  hand,  and  («)  on  the  other,  and 
may  be  always  sounded  (t).  Wallis  no  doubt  referred  to  the 
sound  (9). 

Lastly,  if  we  reflect  that  {oe)  is  the  de-labialized  (u),  and 
that  this  would  be  a  natural  transition  from  (u)  to  (e),  we 
might  revert  to  the  original  deduction  from  Wallis's  descrip- 
tion, and  make  his  ti  =  (ce). 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  three  sounds 
he  meant  were  (aa,  st,  9).  Many  English  consider  the 
French  e  muet,  or  sourd,  to  be  deeper  than  (o),  but  of  the 
same  nature.  The  question  however  is  impossible  to  decide, 
and  I  think  it  safest  to  transliterate  d,  e  feminine,  H  by  (aa, 
a>,  9),  which  indicates  the  modem  pronunciation  of  the 
English  vowels. 

The  great  peculiarity,  the  marked  singularity,  of  Wallis's 
account,  is  the  recognition  and  introduction  of  a  sound  re- 
sembling (9)  into  the  English  language  in  place  of  (u).  Of 
this  sound  no  trace  appears  in  any  former  writer  that  I  have 
consulted.^  But  from  this  time  forth  it  becomes  the  common 
sound.     Wallis  in  this  respect  marks  an  era  in  English  pro- 

1  In  the  passage   cited   from  Gill  to  indicate  the  sounds  (jd,  jar  skalen, 

inpr^  p.  90,  in  which    he   inreighs  to),  for  which  he  had  no  symbols.  ThiB 

against  the  thin  utterance  of  affected  is  the  closest  allusion  to  tne  sound  that 

women,we  find  (bftsherz)  for  (butsherz).  I  have  disooyered.     For  though  the 

This  is  quite  comparable  to  the  Eastern  account  given  by  Florio^  1611,  p.  9i, 

English   (kr?-er)   for   (kuver^,  which  which  identifies  short  (u)  wiA  (nh), 

Gill  had  just  mentioned,  and  appears  might  seem  to  indicate  (9)  as  well  as 

to  have  no  connection  with  the  sound  (w),  yet  as  the  Italians    confuse  (9) 

(batsh-er)  which  is  only  heard  from  a  rather  with  (a),  which  is  nearly  lU 

small  number  of  people  at  the  present  wide  form,  thsm  with  (wh),  and  as  («, 

day.      But  when  he  says  that  these  uh)  would  probably  be  indistingmshable 

affected  dames  said  (ja,  jar  skalerz,  ta)  to  an  Italian  ear,  the  inference  is  rather 

for  (jou,  juur  skolars,  tu),  it  is  just  that  the  sound  really  uttered  before 

poadble  that  he  might  haye  intended  Florio  was  («}  and  not  (o). 
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nunciation,  the  tranrntion  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
This  is  more  striking,  because  as  he  is  the  first  to  give  u 
short  as  (&),  so  is  he  practically  the  last  to  give  u  long  as 
(yy)  except  dialectically. 

At  the  present  day  (yy)  has  vanished  from  polite  society, 
and  is  only  heard  as  a  provincialism,  from  Norfolk,  Devon, 
or  Cumberland,  or  as  a  Scotticism.  No  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary admits  the  sound  under  any  pretence.  Indeed  most 
English  people  find  it  very  dif&cult  to  pronounce,  either  long 
or  uiort,  and  consequently  play  sad  tricks  with  French.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  (u,  o).  The  two  sounds  coexist  in 
many  words.  Several  careM  speakers  say  (tu  pet,  betsh'er), 
thoueh  the  majority  say  (tu  pt/t,  bMtsh'er).  All  talk  of  a 
put  (p9t).  Walker  gives  the  following  as  the  complete  list 
of  words  in  which  u  short  is  still  (ii). 

bully  pully  full,  and  words  compounded  with  -Jul;  huUcck,  huUy, 
huUety  bulwark,  fuUer^  fMingmiUy  pulley ,  pullet,  pu$h,  bueh,  bushely 
pulpit,  puee,  bullion,  butcher,  cuehion,  cuckoo,  pudding,  sugar,  [he 
makes  sure  =  (shiui)],  husear,  huaa,  and  to  put,  with  Fulham,^  but 
Bays  that  **  some  speakers,  iadeed,  have  attempted  to  give  bulk  and 
punish  this  obtuse  sound  of  u,  but  luckily  have  not  been  followed. 
The  words  which  have  already  adopted  it  are  sufficiently  numerous ; 
and  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  check  the  growth  of  so  unmeaning 
an  irregularity." 

Here  the  orthoepist  unfortunately  reverses  the  order  of 
things,  and  esteems  'Hhe  old  and  continued"  sound  of  (u)  an 
irregularity,  and  what  is  more,  an  "unmeaning  irregularity," 
and  is  not  aware  that  every  change  of  (w)  to  (e)  has  been 
a  modem  encroachment.  But  if  tne  territories  of  (u)  and 
(e)  can  be  so  strictly  defined  in  the  south  of  England,  in  the 
middle'  and  north  the  war  is  still  raging,  and  though  educa- 
tion has  imported  large  quantities  of  (e)  from  the  south,  even 
magnates  in  the  north  often  delight  to  use  their  old  (u).' 

^  Smwrt  93dB,butiaee,fiilla^jfiiiiery,  Hulk)  they  are  not  oommon,  but  may 

euthai,  hurrah  !  to  the  aboTe  list   It  is  be  heard ;  (pim*«Bh)  was  heard  latelj 

emioiis  that  Walker  (art.  177)  speaks  from  an  educated  gentleman  in  Cornwall, 

of  fuUome  as  a  **  pnre  English  word,*'  '  In  the  Midl^d  counties  the  South- 

and  Smart  (art.  117)  calls  it  a  word  **  of  em  usage  is  almost  reyersed,  (pat,  fyt) 

classical  deriTstion.       Orthoepists  are  standing  beside  (kwt,  kum). 

not  always   good   in  etymology,  but  *  A  Yorkshire    country   gentleman 

Walker  appears  to  haye  the  best  of  it  who  wrote  his  name  Button^  and  whom 

here,  and  i^  as  seems  more  than  pro-  all  his  friends  called  (u9t*n),  always 

bable,  fuUams  is  a  derivatiTe  of  fuli,  spoke  of  himself  as  {Hwt'n),  and  on 

(the  I^mptorium    has  fulsunnest  of  one  occasion  spelled  his  name  so  to  me 

mtt$j  sacietas,)  there  would  be  a  reason  with  phonetic  letters.    He  would  hare 

for  retaining  the  sound  (ful)  in  the  first  been  about  90  years  old  now,  were  he 

syllable.  At  any  rate  the  usa^  of  stOl  alire.  All  tne  Yorkshire  and  Mid- 
land peasantry  use  («)  as  a  matter  of 
ooune. 


speakers  with  regard  to  (fi<l*s«mT  and 
(iel*tim)  Tariei  greatly.    As  to  (btdk, 
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That  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  pleasing  in  the  sound 
of  (q),  may  be  seen  at  once  by  calling  goodf  stood  (god  stad), 
to  rhyme  with  bloody  flood,  (blod^  flod).  Those  speakers, 
to  whom  {wu)  presents  a  difficulty  are  apt  to  change  it  into 
(we)  as  (wddy  wom'Bn)  for  (wtid,  wum'tm),  and  the  effect  is 
anything  but  pleasing.  In  general  the  long  Saxon  (oo), 
which  first  became  (uu)  and  tii^i  fell  into  (u)  or  (u),  has 
resisted  the  further  change  into  (a).  This  difference  of 
OTolution  is  similar  to  that  which  has  befallen  i,  ei,  ai, 
which  Shakspere  pronounced  sufficiently  alike  to  introduce 
a  conceit  upon  them  in  one  of  his  most  tragic  speeches, 
already  cited  (p.  112),  but  which  have  become  three  quite 
distinct  sounds  (ei,  ii,  eei),  (p.  120).  Both  changes  have 
occurred  rather  among  the  reading  than  the  merely  speaking 
section  of  our  population. 

1668.  WiLKiNS  and  "Wallis  were  contemporaries ;  alihoufi^h 
the  latter  was  the  elder,  and  bom  in  Kent,  and  me 
former  was  bom  in  Oxford,  they  liyed  as  fellow  collegians 
for  some  time  in  Oxford,  and  they  mixed  in  the  same  society. 
Yet  we  have  a  striking  difference  in  their  pronunciation  of 
long  u.  We  have  seen  how  Wallis  identified  the  French 
and  English  u,  how  he  considered  the  (yy)  sound  to  be 
familiar  to  all  Englishmen,  and  especially  distinguished  it 
from  the  diphthong  (iu),  and  this  he  continued  to  do  through 
all  the  editions  of  his  grammar.  Wilkins  at  the  same 
moment  can  scarcely  pronounce  (yy)  at  all,  denies  that 
Englishmen  use  it,  and  makes  every  long  u  into  (iu). 

'^  As  for  the  u  OaUicum  or  whUUing  ti"  says  he,  p.  363,  '*  though 
it  camiot  be  denied  to  be  a  distinct  simple  vowel ;  yet  it  is  of  so 
laborious  and  difficult  pronunciation  to  all  those  Nations  amongst 
whom  it  is  not  used,  (as  to  the  English)  especially  in  the  distinction 
of  long  and  short,  and  framing  of  Dipthongs,  that  though  I  have 
enumerated  it  with  the  rest,  and  shall  make  provision  for  the  ex- 
pression of  it,  yet  shall  I  make  less  use  of  it,  than  of  the  others; 
and  for  that  reason,  not  proceed  to  any  further  explication  of  it." 
And  again,  p.  382,  **  u,"  which  is  his  character  for  (yy),  "is  I  think 
proper  to  the  French  and  used  by  none  else." 

This  is  a  strong  contradiction  to  Wallis,  whose  treatise 
Wilkins  had  read,  and  apparently  studied.^  The  only  word 
which  contains  long  u  that  Wilkins  transliterates,  is  commu^ 
nion,  and  this  he  writes  (kAmmiuuniAn),  using  (iuu)  and  not 
(yy)  in  the  accented  syllable. 

^  He  says,  p.  857,  '*  Dr.  Wallis  ....      and  sabtletj  to  hare  eonsidered  the 
amongM  all  tnat  I  have  seen  published,      Philosophy  of  Artionlate  soonds," 
seems  to  me,  with  greatest  Accoratenass 
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Short  u  is  thus  exemplified  hj  Wilkins  and  distinguiBhed 
from  (uuy  u),  meaning  (uu,  u)  most  probably : 

(u)    shori  ML      fdt  pul 

Cnu)  lon^     boote    foole    foote    moote      pools    roods 
(a)    8h^i    but       Ml'     fdtt*    mutt-<>ii  puU*     rudd-^ 
(aa)  lon^  amongst 

The  sound,  which  he  represents  Inr  y  with  a  peculiar 
flourish  added  to  its  tail,  and  which  I  have  translated  into 
my  (a),  he  describes  as  "a  simple  letter,  apert,  sonorous, 
guttural;  being  framed  by  a  free  emission  of  the  breath 
from  the  throat/'*  Again,  p.  364,  he  says  "the  vowel  (o) 
is  wholly  Ghittural^  being  an  emission  of  the  breath  from  the 
throat  without  any  particular  motion  of  the  tongue  or  lips. 
Tis  expressed  by  this  character,"  a  variety  of  y,  "which  is 
already  appropriated  by  the  Welsh  for  the  picture  of  this 
sound."  As  he  here  rejects  both  tongue  and  lips  in  the 
formation  of  (o)  he  differs  considerably  from  Wallis  in  ex- 
plaining its  formation.  In  another  place  he  says  that  the 
Hebrew  "  Schevah"  is  rapidly  pronounced  "  probably  as  our 
short  (a)."  He  rives  (ai,  au)  as  the  analysis  of  "our 
English  i  in  bite,  and  of  the  sound  in  ^^  owv,  ot£;le."  And 
finally  he  says:  "y"  meaning  (a)  "is  scarce  acknowledged 
by  any  nation  except  the  Wdsh."  The  words  in  which  he 
employs  this  sign,  omitting  the  combinations  (ai,  au)  are : 
kingdom,  came,  done,  but,  Jesus,  son,  under,  Pontius^  buried, 
third,  judge,  church,  resurrection,  which  he  writes  (kiq*ddm, 
kam,  dan,  bat,  Dzhesas,  san,  ander,  PAnstas,  barY,ed,  thard, 
dzhadzh,  tshartsh,  reserreksioon),  in  which  I  give  all  his 
errors.  I  assume  this  soimd  to  be  (a)  both  in  Wallis  and 
Wilkins,  but  what  particular  shade  of  this  sound  they  pro- 
nounced, and  whether  they  both  used  the  same  shade,  it 
would  be  rash  to  assert. 

1668.  Price  does  not  help  us  to  the  sound  of  short  u 
when  he  says : 

"The  u  is  twofold,  1.  short,  as  in  hut,  must,  hurst,  2.  long  as  in 
hUe,  muse,  refuse  as  if  it  were  the  compound  of  t'u?." 

This  iw  may  mean  (iu),  agreeing  with  Wilkins,  but  it 
may  also  mean  (yy)  agreeing  with  Wallis.  I  am  inclined  to 
treat  it  as   (iu).      The  short  u  I  have,  on  the  combined 

1  These  words  judging  from  futi^  are  tIoiisIt  written  with  one  final  consonant 
aU  fancy  words,  (fel,  mt,  pal),  intro-      to  indicate   the  sound   («).     If  this 


daced  to  contrast  with  the  (fwl,  fut,      theory  be  correct,  the  word  full  in  the 
~  ^^    in  a  preceding  line,  and  most      first  line,  was  a  misprint  for /W. 


probably  the  doubling  of  the  final  con-  >  This  description  is  made  up  from 

sonant  was  intended  to  indicate   the      the  different   headings  of  the   table 
sound  (9),  whereas  fut,  pul  were  pre-      p.  860. 

12 
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authority  of  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering to  be  (a).    The  following  notices  agree  with  this : 

'^0  after  w  Boundes  like  short  u  as  world,  ncord,  woman,  won,  .  .  . 
0  before  m  or  n  in  the  last  syllable  soundes  like  short  u  as  fireedom, 
reckon,  bacon,  ...  Ou  soundes  like  short  u  in  coucin,  double, 
oourageJ*^ 

But  there  is  one  notice  which^  thus  interpreted,  has  a 
singular  effect :  **  Oo  soundes  like  short  u  in  good,  wool,  hood, 
wood,  stood."  The  general  use  of  (god,  wel,  nod,  wod,  sted) 
is  difficult  to  believe  in,  though  it  is  well  known  provincially, 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Jones,  (p.  183). 

1669.  Thouffh  Holder's  work  was  not  published  till  this 
year,  Wilkins  had  seen  it  in  manuscript,  and  speaks  highly 
of  it.^  Yet  in  the  letter  u,  both  long  and  short.  Holder 
differs  from  Wilkins.  Holder  has  very  acutely  anticipated 
Mr.  M.  Bell's  separation  of  the  lingual  and  labial  passages, 
and  the  possibility  of  adding  a  labial  passage  to  every  lingual 
one.     He  says : 

In  0  the  larynx  is  depressed,  or  rather  drawn  back  by  contraction 
of  the  aspera  arteria.  And  the  tongue  likewise  is  drawn  back  and 
curved ;  and  the  throat  more  open  to  make  a  round  passage :  and 
though  the  lips  be  not  of  necessity,  yet  the  drawing  them  a  little 
rounder,  helps  to  accomplish  the  pronunciation  of  it,  which  is  not 
enough  to  denominate  it  a  labial  vowel,  because  it  receives  not 
its  articulation  from  the  Hps.  Oo  seems  to  be  made  by  a  like 
posture  of  the  tongue  and  throat  with  o  but  the  larynx  somewhat 
more  depressed.  And  if  at  the  same  time  the  Hps  be  contracted, 
and  borne  stiffly  near  together,  then  is  made  V  ;  u  with  the  tongue 
in  the  posture  of  i  but  not  so  stiff,  and  the  Hp  borne  near  the  upper 
lip  by  a  strong  tension  of  the  muscles,  and  bearing  upon  it  at  either 
comer  of  the  mouth." 

<<  b  is  made  by  the  throat  and  tongue  and  lip ;  in  b  the  tongue 
being  in  the  posture,  which  makes  oo  ;  and  in  t<  in  the  same  posture, 
which  makes  i,  and  in  this  b  and  u  are  peculiar,  that  they  are 
framed  by  a  double  motion  of  organs,  that  of  the  lip,  added  to  that  of 
the  tongue ;  and  yet  either  of  ^em  is  a  single  letter,  and  not  two, 
because  the  motions  are  at  the  same  time,  and  not  successive,  as  are 

^  He    Bays :    *'  Bat   besides  each,"  have  had  to  penise  from  their  privnU 

namely,  **  in  later  times  ....  Erasmus,  papers  the  distinct  Theories  of  some 

both  toe  Scaligers,  Lipsios,  Salmasins,  other  Learned  and  Ingenious  persons,'* 

VosBins,    Jacobus    Mathias,  Adolphus  Dr.  William  Holder  and  lir.  Lodowiok 

Metkercbus,  Bemardus  Malinchot,  etc.,  are  named  in  the  margin,  **who  hare 

besides  seyeral  of  our  countrymen,  Sir  with   great  judgment   applyed   their 

Thomas    Smith.  Bullokar,  Alexuider  thoughts  to  this  enquiry ;  in  each  of 

Gill,  and  Doctor  Wallis,"  ''(whose  con-  whose  Papers,  there  are  seyeral  sug- 

nderations  upon  this  subject  are  made  gestions  that  are  new,  out  of  the 

publick)  I  must  not  forget  to  acknow-  mon  lode,  and  Tery  considerable." 
todge  the  &?onr  and  good  hap  I  have 
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ni,  pla  &c.  Yet  for  this  reascm  they  seem  not  to  be  absolutely  so 
simple  vowels  as  the  rest,  because  the  voice  passeth  successively 
from  the  throat  to  the  lips  in  H  and  from  the  palate  to  the  lips  in  u, 
being  there  first  mould^  into  the  figures  of  oo  and  i,  before  it  be 
fully  articulated  by  the  lips.  And  yet  either  these  two,  b  and  u,  • 
are  to  be  admitted  for  single  vowels,  or  else  we  must  exclude  the 
lips  from  being  the  organs  of  any  single  vowel  since  that  the  mouth 
being  necessary  to  conduct  the  voice  to  the  Hps,  will,  according  to 
the  shape  of  its  cavity,  necessarily  give  the  voice  some  particular 
affection  of  sound  in  its  passage,  before  it  come  to  the  lips ;  which 
will  seem  to  make  some  such  composition  in  any  vowel  which  is 
labial.  I  have  been  inclined  to  think,  that  there  is  no  labial  vowel, 
but  that  the  same  affection  from  the  lips  may,  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  consonant,  be  added  to  every  of  the  vowels,  but  most  subtlely 
and  aptly  to  two  of  them,  whose  figures  are  in  the  extremes  of 
aperture  and  situation,  one  being  the  closest  and  f(»wardest,  which 
is  f ,  and  the  other  most  open  and  backward ;  there  being  reason  to 
allow  a  vowel  of  Hke  sound  in  the  throat  with  Hy  but  distinct  from 
it  as  not  being  labial,  which  will  be  more  familiar  to  our  eye  if  it 
be  written  oo;  as  m  cut  coot,  full  fool,  tut  toot,  in  which  the  lip 
does  not  concur;  and  this  is  that  other.  Thus  u  will  be  only  i 
labial,  and  H  will  be  oo  labial,  that  is,  by  adding  that  motion  of  the 
under-lip,  t  will  become  u,  and  oo  will  become  )^."  He  proceeds  to 
use  his  »,  ti,  8  in  the  formation  of  diphthongs  and  concludes  thus : 
'*  Concerning  H  and  ti,  this  may  be  observed,  that  in  subjoining 
them  to  another  vowel,  H  is  apter  to  follow  a  and  o,  because  of 
their  resemblance  in  the  posture  of  the  tongue,  as  hath  been  said ; 
and  for  the  like  reason  u  is  apter  to  follow  a  and  e,  as  Hani  wawl; 
euge  etc.  But  generally  if  the  vowels  follow,  then  it  is  «  precedes 
and  not  ti." 

No  doubt  the  descriptions  give  very  accurately  oo  =  {(bcb\ 
M  =  (uu),  u  =  (i)  or  (y).  And  the  snoFt  (a?)  would  then  be 
Holder's  sound  in  fuii.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
fool  was  ever  pronounced  {{cecel),  the  sound  being  extremely 
difficult  to  any  one  but  a  Highlander  (in  whose  word  laogh  it 
occurs),  until  the  trick  of  removing  the  labial  action  from 
(uu)  has  been  acquired.  But  if  we  remember  that  now  full 
is  rather  (ful)  than  (ful) ;  and  that  the  widening  of  the  back 
of  the  throat,  by  which  (u)  differs  from  (u)  is  so  much  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  sound,  that  a  very  good  imitation 
of  it  can  be  produced  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Holder  caXLed  fool  full  at  least  when  theorizing 
(fuul  ful).  The  pairs  of  examples  he  gives  are  cut  coot,  full 
fool,  tut  toot,  of  which  cut,  tut  would  have  been  (k9t,  tat) 
according  to  "Wallis  and  Wilkins,  who  would  have  perhaps 
preserved  the  old  pronunciation  (fwl)  or  (ful).  Did  Holder 
say  or  intend  to  say  {kut  kuui,  ful  (uul,  tut  tuut)  ?  In  this 
case  he  must  have  altogether  ignpred  the  vowel  (a).     Or  did 
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he  mean  to  say  (kat  kodt,  fal  fbol,  tat  taat)  f  or  did  he  mean 
— what  he  has  written — (koet  kflwet,  fol  foal,  ta?t  taw?t)  ? 
sounds  which  he  may  have  imagined  he  said,  but  which  other 
people  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  really  pronounced.  The 
•  distinction  which  Holder  makes  between  tne  vowels  in  fool, 
ttco  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Wilkins  gives  fool  as  an  example 
of  the  long  (uu),  and  /i4l  as  an  example  of  both  the  short 
(u)  or  (w)  and  of  (e),  supri  p.  177,  note  1.  This  throws  a 
doubt  over  the  pronunciation  of  this  particular  word/w//,  and 
renders  Holder's  explanations  still  more  mysterious.  Can 
it  be  that  Holder's  pronunciation  was  very  peculiar  so  that 
he  actually  confused  {u,  a)  at  a  time  when  the  transition 
from  old  (u)  to  (a)  was  comins^  into  vogue  ?  His  {as)  woidd 
not  be  a  bad  middle  between  the  extremes  o{(u,  a).  His  long 
u  in  rule,  which  is  usually  now  (uu),  was  manifestly  (yy),  if 
his  explanation  of  superadding  the  labial  to  the  lingual  effect 
is  to  be  trusted.  His  only  notice  of  a  diphthongal  u  is  in  the 
word  etfffe,  just  cited,  which  must  have  been  (eydzhe),  if  his 
explanation  is  to  be  relied  on,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

1685.  Cooper  pairs  the  vowels  va/ull,  fole,  or  as  he  some- 
times writes  foale^  that  is,  in  full  he  takes  the  vowel  to  be 
short  (o).  He  may  however  have  used  (w)  or  (?ih).  See 
the  discussion  on  p.  84,  and  the  passage  quoted  on  p.  101. 
The  observations  in  that  passage  serve  to  shew  that  a  in 
full  had  at  that  time  much  of  the  (o)  element  in  it;  that 
some  persons  may  have  pronounced  it  quite  as  (o) ;  and 
others  as  (u)  the  usual  sound  into  which  (o)  degenerates, 
or  {v),  which  is  the  more  common  English  sound  ;  the  true 
short  (u)  is  so  unusual  to  our  organs,  that  when  we  hear  it 
we  take  it  for  the  long  (uu),  and  we  can  hardly  pronounce 
it  except  when  long.  The  English  (uu,  u)  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  are  related  precisely  like  the  English 
(ii,  t).  I  shall,  as  already  stated,  p.  84,  consider  that  Cooper 
pairs  (oo,  «).  But  Cooper  also  distinguished  (uu,  u)  in  food 
foot,  see  suprd  p.  101.  He  illustrates  this  sound  by  German 
zufluch  (misprint  for  zuflucht  as  shewn  by  the  meaning  re- 
fugium)  and  French  coupe  poculimi,  now  (tsuu'flukht,  kup). 

Cooper  is  very  copious  upon  short  u  which  he  clearly 
means  to  be  (a)  or  one  of  those  vowels,  as  (a,  (e),  which  he 
would  "scarcely  distinguish  from  (a).  The  long  u  he  makes 
(iu)  and  seems  to  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
French  u  (yy).     His  words  are  : 

**  U  fonnatur  tantAm  in  gutture,  a  larynge  spiritum  vibranto, 

^  Ab  fool  used  to  be  written  fohy      the  more  common  spellinf  foalt  oould 
nothing  bat  Cooper's  haying  once  used      hare  shewn  us  what  word  he  meant. 
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nndmn  efficiente  mnnnnr,  quod  idem  est  cum  gemitu  hominis  ffigrita- 
dine  yel  doloie  excraciati;  quodqti^  infantes  (priusquam  loqni 
yaleant)  primikm  edunt :  Et  fandamentum  est,  k  quo  omnM  eaUra 
voeales,  YBiik  modificatione  constituuntur^ ....  Hunc  sonum  cor- 
reptum  yix  unquam  aliter  pronunciant  Angli  qu&m  in  nut  nux; 
prout  etiam  in  Imgua  latina,  ni  ubi  consonans  praecedens  sit  labialis, 
ut  priik  dixi,  et  labiis  dat  formam  qui  sonus  plenior  effertur,  ut  in 
puU  yelloy  inter  bos  minima'  datnx,  datur  tamen  specifica,  diffe- 
rentia ;  ille  etenim  sonus  dilutior  est.  Me  plenior,  iUe  formatur  a 
larynge  tantAm  in  gutture,  bio  k  labiis  contractis;  dum  itaque  o 
labiis  formatur  in  sono  continuato,  si  recedant  labia  in  oblongam 
formam  formatur  u  gutturalis;'  in  quibusdam  scribitur  per  o  ut, 
to  eome^  yenire ;  Gallt  boo  modo,  yel  saltem  persimili,^  olim  sonarunt 

^  The  natural  voitelf  should  be  the 
sound  of  the  Toice,  that  is  of  tiie  Tocal 
ligaments  or  glottal  reed,  without  any 
resonance  ta^  p.  161.  This  it  is  or 
course  impossible  to  hear.  But  it  must 
resemble  the  reed  sound  of  the  clarionet 
or  hautboy,  or  the  whistle  of  the  flute 
or  flageolet,  and  contain  in  itself  all 
the  tones  which  the  yariously  formed 
resonance  tubes  prefixed  to  it  in  speak- 
ing, by  means  of  the  pharynx,  nose, 
tongue,  mouth  and  lips,  aeyelop  or 
render  audible.  It  is  as  the  resonance 
tubes  clearly  separate  the  tones,  or  allow 
many  nearly  coincident  to  be  heard  to- 
gether, that  we  obtain  distinct  or  con- 
fused, coloured  or  colourless,  vowel 
qualities  of  tone. 

'  This  remark  is  important  as  shew- 
ing the  ease  with  which  (ti,  &)  were 
confiised  by  speakers  at  the  time  of  the 
transition  of  short  u  from  (m)  to  (d). 

'  If  the  lips  be  mechanically  opened 
by  the  hands  while  we  are  pronouncinjs; 


{oo)  we  shall  pronounce  (aa),  which  is 
the  form  that  Mr.  M.  Bell  adopto  for 
the  lon^  sound  of  u  in  up.  Hence 
Cooper  18  quite  consistent  when  he 
inakes  «  in  full  the  short  (o),  and  u 
in  nut  the  delabialiBed  short  (o)  or  Qi). 
This  is  the  most  accurate  description 
of  the  sound  that  I  hare  met  with  in 
any  old  book,  and  may  be  adyantage- 
ously  compared  with  Holder's,  given 
above  p.  178. 

*  Probably  to  is  not  intended  as  an 
example,  but  only  eome.  Both  are 
italicized  in  the  original. 

•  As  Mr.  M.  Bell  hears  (a)  in 
English  tq9  and  (a)  in  French  ouij  and 
(a,  0^  only  differ  as  back  and  mixed 
vowels  of  the  same  class.  Cooper's  ear 
was  not  far  out.  To  me  however  now, 
the  French  e  in  pie  sounds  f^),  which 
is  a  '  round'  voweL     English  ears, 


however,  readily  confound  (<k,  a,  cb; 
9y  oe,  0h)  with  one  another  and  with 
(e),  and  (j).  What  was  however  the 
old  pronunciation  of  the  present  French 
mute  e?  Meigret,  15^,  writes  the 
same  vowel  in  the  first  and  last  syllables 
of  ^^merite,  benite,  perir,  mere,  pere," 
which  Feline  writes  (mmt,  l^nit,  pmr, 
meer,  peer)  with  two  different  vowels. 
I  understand  Meigret  to  mean  {e)  in 
both  cases.  But  the  lightly  spoken 
unaccented  (e)  drifts  very  easily  into 
(v,  0,  «).  From  (#)  therefore  (»)  could 
have  easily  descended.  In  fact  M  is 
only  the  *  round'  or  labialized  {e).  This 
recalls  an  apparently  inexplicable  re- 
mark by  Pusffrave,  1530,  who  says: 
*^Jf  e  he  the  Iciste  vowell  in  a  frenche 
worde  beynee  of  many  syllables,  eyther 
alone  or  wim  an  •  folowynge  him,  the 
worde  nat  havynf  his  accent  upon  the 
same  #,  then  shafl  he  in  that  place  be 
sounded  almost  like  an  o  and  very  moche 
in  the  noose,  as  these  words  homtM^ 
fAnmSy  honiatSy  pdrle.  hdmmeSy  fimmety 
hon^8tes,  avicquet,  shall  have  theyr  laste 
$  sounded  in  maner  lyke  an  o,  as  hommo^ 
fgmmo,  honettOy  parh,  hommoa^  fammoty 
hoH0sto»,  aveeguos;  so  that,  if  the  reder 
lyft  up  his  voyce  upon  the  syllable  that 
commeth  nexte  before  the  same  0,  and 
sodaynly  depresse  his  voyce  whan  he 
Cometh  to  the  soundynge  of  hym,  and 
also  sound  hjrm  very  moche  in  the  noose, 
he  shall  sounde  e  beyng  written  in  this 
place  accordyn^  as  the  Frenchmen  do. 
Which  upon  this  wamynge  if  the  lemer 
wyll  observe  by  the  frenche  mens 
spekynge,  he  shall  easily  perceyue." 
The  luisality  may  be  an  erroneous 
observation,  and  the  whole  history  may 
be  a  clumsy  expression  of  the  sound  m 
{0),  for  which  me  rounding  of  the  lips 
suggested  (0).  See  suprl^  p.  119,  note, 
ool  2. 
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fieminiimiii  ^  at  in  providence,  Gennoni  flyHaiboB  kam^  &  herg*  in 
piopriis  nominibos.  Nonqnam  in  proprio  sono  apnd  nos  prodactnm 
andiyiy  ni  in  mosica  moduladone,'  yel  inter  pernios,  pnecipn^ 
pneros  cunctanter  prononoiantes ;  pro  long&  enim  yocali  assomit 
dipthongnm  eu  (tu) ;  onde  «tiam  denominator ;  nt  mute  mutus ; 
pront  in  Neuter ,  '^reSSo^y  idem  fere  ctim  Galloram  u  de  quo  inter 
dipthongos  dicetor." 

**JSm  wittf  weal  (t ,  ee)  cnm  u  (n)  coalescens  nobis  familiarismmus 
est,  quem  yocamns  u  Ion  gum ;  nt  funeral  fonns,  huge  inns  ;^  juiee 
snccns,  scribimus  per  ew  ;  ut  ehew  mastico ;  knew  cognovi ;  aliisqtM 
temporibns  yeil>onim  prseteritis ;  qnando  syllabam  ftialem  cloudit, 
additur  e,  true  yeros ;  raih  per  eu,  rheum  rhenma ;  sic  semper  pro- 
nnnciamns  eu  latinum,  &  €v  Ghrsecum :  et  Gallf  plemmqutf  iUomm 
u,  qnandoqtftf  antem  snbtiliiis  qnasi  sonns  esset  simplex,  sed  iuec 
difficilis  &  Gallie  propiia." 

The  last  words  shew  that  his  conftision  of  (yy)  with  (lu) 
in  French  pronunciation  was  really  fault  of  ear,  and  that  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  (yy)  as  am  English  sound.  Cooper  is 
Tery  particmar  in  shewing  how  all  yowels  £edl  into  io)  in  un- 
accented syllables  before  r.   These  will  be  considered  under  R. 

1688.  MiEOE  of  course  hears  the  English  long  u  as  the 
French,  but  as  the  diphthong  (iu)  does  not  occur  in  French, 
this  only  shews  the  same  defect  of  ear  which  makes  him 
identify  short  u  in  cut  with  French  o  (o),  and  short  u  in  us 
with  French  eu  (ob).     He  says : 

"La  Prononciation  commune  de  I'lJ  Voyelle  en  Anglois  est  la 
mSme  qu'en  Francois.  Mais,  entre  deux  Gonsonnes  dans  une  m^me 
Syllabe,  elle  se  prononce  ordinairement  en  o;  Comme  hut,  cut,  ruh, 
up,  humhle,  under,  run.  Quequefois  en  ou ;  Exemple  chuee,  puss, 
hull,  pull,  fuU,  En  eu,  comme  us,  faculty,  difficult,  difficulty.  Bury 
&  husy  se  prononc^it  bery,  bisy.  Et  dans  les  Mots  qui  fimssent  en 
ure,  Vu  semble  reyetir  le  Son  d'un  e  feminin,  sur  tout  quand  on 
parle  yite.  Comme  nature,  picture,  fracture,  qui  se  prononcent 
lamilierement  naiter,  picter,  frecter,"  And  again :  **  TJ  yowel,  by 
it  self,  is  pronounced  in  French  according  to  the  Sound  it  has  in  the 
Word  Abuse  in  English. 

1701.  Joirss  says:  "the  Sound  of  it  in  hut,  cut,  &c.  is  the  Sound 

^  Dr.  Froembling,  in  IiIb  Sltmmts  of  Froemblin?  (who  speaks  English  ex- 

the  German  Langwtge,  2nd  edit.  1865,  cellently)   nit   upon  this  oontriyance. 

p.  2,  savs  that  tiie  Gennan  a  **  is  pro-  Cooper  naying  heard  ham  as  (iram)  in 

nouncea  like  a  in  father^  if  long ;  and  proper  names  only,  mnst  hare  been 

like  u  in  hut  if  short"    This  is  the  mistaken ;   German  proper  names  do 

only  other  instance  I  know  in  which  not  end  in  Juim  bnt  in  heim. 

Gennan  short  a  has  been  identified  with  >  This   mnst   hare   been    a   mere 

English  (9^ ;  it  is  usually  conftised  with  Anglicism. 

English  (a),  which  howerer  would  ^to  *  One  of  the  best  means  of  observ- 

a  Tery  broad  Austrian  pronunciation,  ing  the  prolonged  effect  of  short  Towel 

and  it  was  to  aroid  this  on  the  one  sounds, 

hand,  and  (as)  on  the  other,  that  Dr.  *  Misprint  for  ingmt  or  immmiut  t 
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of  the  natural  Immane  Yoice,  and  therefore  the  easiest  of  all  the 
Sounds  that  are  made  by  the  humane  Yoice." 

And  yet  this  easy  sound  is  a  stumbling  block  to  all  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  is  rarely  heard  except  among  Asiatics. 
It  may  be  doubtful  indeed  whether  the  Asiatics  pronounce 
the  same  variety  of  (a)  as  we  do.  Many  Welshmen  do  not 
admit  it  as  a  proper  Welsh  sound,  though  their  language  is 
supposed  to  have  an  appropriate  letter  p  to  represent  it.  As, 
however,  y  in  Welsh  also  represents  another  sound,  it  cannot 
be  more  properly  considered  the  special  representative  of  (a) 
than  the  English  u,  so  that  there  is  really  no  European  means 
of  representmg  the  sound,  although,  owing  to  its  supposed 
relation  to  the  French  e  mute,  (d),  so  many  writers  have  em- 
ployed an  inverted  e,  that  this  has  been  adopted  as  the  best 
unaerstood  form  in  palaeotype.  The  sound  of  long  u,  Jones 
says,  is  compound,  but  he  does  not  analyze  it. 

Jones  gives  many  lists  for  the  representation  of  the  sound 
of  short  u  by  various  vowel  forms,  which  need  not  be  cited  at 
length  as  they  agree  ^nerally  with  modern  use.  In  the  fol- 
lowing words  the  italic  letter  might  be,  or  occasionally  was 
soimded  as  (a)  according  to  Jones. 

Christmas,  WOluim,  &c;  centatoy,  rest^iMration,  &c;  fasten, 
listen,  &c ;  aspen,  burden,  chicken,  cozen,  &c ;  yeoman ;  beztl,  civtl, 
devtl,  &c;  basin,  cabin,  coffin,  &c ;  Westmmster  "sounded  JTesU 
muiter;^^  boil,  coil  &c  «=  (bail,  kail)  &c ;  another,  mother,  pother 
&c ;  boul,  bout,  font,  lout,  out,  &c  =  (haul,  baut,  faut)  &c ;  dove, 
love,  move — this  is  peculiar,  shove  &c  ;  cowl,  howl,  &c  =  (kaul. 
Haul)  &c,  voyage,  &c ;  =  (vai'edzh) ;  vouch,  &c ;  word,  work, 
worth,  &c ;  yonder,  yonker,  &c ;  colonel,  colour,  &c ;  comfort,  &c ; 
coney,  conjure,  &c ;  money,  monkey,  &c ;  mongcom,  monger,  &c ; 
ctiUy,  &c;  blomary,  &c;  (see  under  0,  p.  102),  come,  some,  &c; 
bucksom,  fulsom,  &c ;  kingdom,  &c ;  chibol,  gambol,  symbol ; 
son,  does,  reeo^rnisance  "sounded  recunnisance ;^*  foot,  forsooth, 
good,  hood,  look,  soot,  stood,  took,  "  when  it  may  be  sounded  oo 
rather  than  il;"  wood,  wooif,  wool  "which  some  sound  as  with 
u  viz.  wiid  wiill  &c" — adjofim,  attowmment,  attotmiey,  hloud, 
Bourdeaux,'  cotmtry,  cotirage,  cotirlass,  cowrteous,  cotirtesan,  courtesy, 
cousin,  doieble,  doublet,  floud,  flourish,  housewife,  journey,  mourn, 
nourish,  scourge,  sojourn,  Southwark,  touch,  trouble,  tmcouth,  young, 
your,  youth  "and  all  the  Names  of  Seaport  Towns  as  Fabnouth 
Portsmouth  Yarmouth"  &c ;  athu^ort,  thu^ort  "sounded  athurt, 
thurty"  answer,  ttoopence  "sounded  tuppence,"  myrrh,  pyramide 
&c ;  comerade  "  soimded  eufnrade,^^  hiccough  "  soimded  hieeupy^^ 
frumenty  "  sounded /urme^y,"  construe  "sotmded  c<mitwr,^^  Catlui- 
rine  "  sounded  Cattum,''^ 

>  There  is  a  place  near  Edinburgh  Bourdeaux  Souse,  Jones  also  writes 
ealled  (Bar*dt  hous)    from   the   dd      (Bunr'doo),  snprit  p.  140. 
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In  almost  every  instance  (e)  is  seen  to  be  a  substitute  for 
an  older  (u),  or  {u)  as  (an)  was  of  an  older  (an). 


XJ  —  xviuTH   Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  the  soimds  of  u  long  and  u  short. 

1710.  The  Anonymous  instructor  of  the  Palatines  says  that 
u  at  the  beginning  is  like  the  Qermanju,  meaning  that  long 
ti=(iu).  He  also  gives  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
words  church,  much,  in  German  letters  as  tschurtsch,  muUch 
=:(tshurtshy  mutsh),  so  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  (a)  at 
alL  This  may  have  been  designedly,  because  (a)  wo^d  have 
been  so  difficult  to  the  Palatines,  and  because  (u)  would  be 
intelligible  to  the  English. 

1766.  The  following  are  a  few  words  from  Buchanan : 
(fill,  push,  shug'tr)  sugar;  (put ;  batsh*«r,  pas)  butcher, puss ; 
(tu  pat)  to  put ;  (ber'i,  hiz'%)  bury,  busy ;  (triu,  fiu'nas,  liut, 
miuz)  true,  furious,  lute,  muse. 

1768.  Franklin  has  (satsh,  ranz,  matsh)  such,  runs,  much ; 
(fiu'rias,  iu'sedzh,  truu,  ruulz,  iuz'ed)  furious,  usage,  true, 
rules,  used. 

1780.  Sheridan  gives  as  peculiar  Irish  &ults,  (bal,  bash, 
pash,  pal,  pal*prt,  pad'tn,  kash*an,  fat,  pat)  for  (bt^l,  btish, 
pt/sh,  p2^1,  pz^l'ptt,  pt«d*tq,  ke<sh'an,  iui,  put),  all  of  which,  as 
well  as  (drav,  strav)  for  (droov,  stroov)  are,  as  is  now  mani- 
fest, remnants  of  the  xvii  th  century.  The  other  cases  of 
Iridi  mispronunciations  which  he  cites,  and  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  (pp.  76,  92,  103,  129,  160),  shew  very 
clearly  that  the  so-called  Irish  mispronunciations  are  merely 
fossil  relics  of  the  xvnth  century,  preserved  in  a  com- 
munity separated  by  the  sea  from  the  mother  country,  see 
supri  p.  20. 


§  4.     The  Consonants. 
Y,  W,  WH. 

According  to  the  present  usages  of  Enc^lish  speech,  Y  and 
W  are  the  consonants  (j,  w)  when  preceding  a  vowel,  as  in 
ye  woo  (ji  wu),  and  those  who  can  pronounce  these  words 
differently  from  (ii  uu)  can  generally  pronounce  these  conso- 
nants. But  there  has  been  a  p^reat  dispute  among  orthoepists 
whether  y,  w  shoidd  be  considered  as  vowels  or  consonants, 
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and  yarious  terms  have  been  invented  to  suit  the  case.  As  they 
do  not  occur  in  French,  Falsoravb  of  course  does  not  notice 
them.  Salbsbubt,  with  his  Welsh  habits  always  regards 
y,WB8  the  vowels  (i,  u),  and  consequently  writes  (und'er, 
uu)  for  (wun'der,  wuu).  Smith  has  the  same  opinion,  but 
writes  (i-is,  i-it,  u-ul,  u-ud)  for  (jis,  jit,  wul,  wud),  although 
these  sounds  cannot  be  distinguished  from  (iis,  iit,  uul,  uud) 
unless  either  a  distinction  in  the  vowels  be  made,  which  he 
does  not  allow,  as  (its,  i«t,  uul,  uud),  or  else  the  vowel  be 
repeated  as  (i,is  i,it  u,ul  u,ud).  Hart  carries  the  same 
prmciple  to  the  extent  of  writing  (iild  uuld)  for  (jiild,  wuuld) 
and  even  (ureit)  for  (wreit)  meaning  (rtreit)  makine  that 
word  therefore  dissyllabic.  Gill  has  distinct  alphabetical 
characters  for  (j,  w),  and  says : 

*'  Si  (juis  sonorom  eequus  sestimator  vsum  earom  apud  nos  per- 
pendat,  mTeniet  esse  consonas," 

but  seems  to  consider  that  the  principal  test  ("  lapis  Lydius") 
of  the  fact  is  that  the  indefinite  article  assumes  the  form  a 
and  not  an  before  p,  w.    He  adds : 

*'  JF",  aspiratum,  consona  est,  quam  scribunt  per  tch  et  tamen 
aspiratio  prsecedit.  IUsb*  namqu^  voces  quce  per  wh  scribuntur; 
possont  otque  etiam  ad  exempla  maiormn  scribi  debent  per  (hw) 
aut  (hu)  ;  ita  enim,  nihil  aliud  inde  coUigi  queat,  qakm  quod  ex 
ipso  wh,  intelligimus ;  vt  (wiil)  sive  (uiil)  weele  nassa,'  (ffiml)  sive 
THuiil)  WHEELS  rota.  Tamen  quia  nostra  experientia  docet,  (w)  et 
(wh)  veras  esse  simplicesqud  consonas,  in  quarum  elatione  (u)  sug- 
gmimit  tantum,  non  clara  vocalis  auditur;  ideo  illud  (w)  ante 
Yocales  aut  diphtfaongos  ius  assignatum  obtinebit;  at  (wh)  mala 
tantum  consuetudine'  valebit  in  (what)  quid,  (whedher)  uter  & 
similibus." 

We  have  here  the  first  distinct  recognition  of  a  consonant 
peculiar  to  the  English  langua^,  which  is  seldom  acknow- 
ledged even  by  recent  orthoepists,  most  of  whom  consider 
(wh)  as  =  (hw)  or  (hu).  The  preceding  writers  had  all 
used  (hu).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Gill  had  no  (jh) ;  this 
must  have  been  because,  as  he  used  (yy)  in  place  of  (juu) 
initial,  he  said  (nyym'ur)  and  not  (jhuum'ur),  for  which 
most  recent  orthoepists  have  (HJuu'mai),  a  combination  as 
objectionable  as  (nwiil)  for  (whiil). 

Gatakbr  1646,  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making  y,  w  always 
consonants,  considering  ei,  ew  tohe  (ej,  ew).    This,  however, 

^  Misprinted  tZfe.  meant  one  (wh).    ThU  "bad  onstom'* 

'  Narrow  necked  basket  for  oatoh*  is  evaded  by  the  palaeotynio  nse  of 

inff  fish.  (h)  for  the  aspirate  and  (n)  for  the 

*  The  fault  in  Gill  was  that  he  wrote  diacritic. 

two  oonaonanti  (wh)  when  he  only 
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depends  upon  a  diphthongal  theory,  to  which  writers  have 
been  led  by  observing  that  (ai)  is  not  merely  (a,  i),  see 
p.  51.  ^  Wallis  inclines  to  Gataker's  opinion,  and  says  : 

"Diphthongi  at,  ei,  ot,  au,  euy  auy  &c,  recte  pronunciataB  com- 
pontintar  ex  vocalibus  praex>06itivis  et  consonantibus  y  et  ti^  qu» 
tamen  pro  vocalibus  subjimctivis  vulgo  babentur." 

His  contemporary  Wilkixs,  alluding  to  the  opinion  of 
Gataker  and  others  says  on  his  p.  370,  that  they 

''do  earnestly  contend  that  there  are  no  such  ihings  as  diptbongs. 
Their  principal  Arguments"  be  goes  on  to  say,  ** depend  upon  this 
Supposition  that  (i)  and  (u),  which  are  necessary  Ingredients  to  the 
framing  of  all  usual  Diptbongs,  are  Consonants  the  same  with  (j) 
and  (w).  Others  would  have  tbem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  be- 
twixt Vowels  and  Consonants ;  according  to  which  opinion  I  have 
abeady  described  tbem :  From  whence  the  Keason  is  clear,  why 
these  Vowels  concur  to  the  making  of  Diptbongs  because  being  the 
most  contract  of  Vowels,  as  is  also  the  vowel  (9)  of  wbicb  more 
hereafter,  They  do  therefore  approach  very  near  to  the  nature  of 
Liters  clausay  or  Consonants ;  tiiere  being  no  Transition  amongst 
these,  either  from  one  another,  or  to  the  intermediate  sounds,  with- 
out such  a  kind  of  motion  amongst  the  Instruments  of  speech,  by 
reason  of  these  different  Apertionsy  as  doth  somewhat  resemble  that 
kind  of  Collision  required  to  the  framing  of  Consonants." 

CoopBR  recognizes  (j,  w)  as  consonants  and  also  (jh,  wh) 
under  the  form,  (hj,  hw),  at  the  same  time  that  he  defines  a 
diphthong  as  the  ''  conglutinatio  duarum  vocalium  in  e&dem 
syllab&." 

This  theory  of  "  conglutination,"  eflTected  by  the  "  glide," 
is  that  which  I  have  adopted  (p.  61),  and,  consequently,  be- 
lieving that  the  sounds  were  in  all  cases  the  same,  I  shall,  in 
transcribing  the  pronunciation  of  others,  when  they  use  (la) 
or  (aj)  consistently  write  (ja,  ai),  having  precisely  the  same 
intention,  and  representing  the  same  sound,  on  different 
theoretical  principles.  I  consider  the  sounds  of  (j,  w)  to 
have  been  the  same  throughout  the  period  now  considered. 
Whether  there  may  not  be  or  have  been  a  sound  (bh),  lead- 
ing to  the  confusion  between  (v)  and  (w),  well  marked  in  the 
South  East  of  England,  I  leave  unsettled.  In  Chapter  Y,  §  4, 
No.  1 , 1  shall  adduce  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Anglosaxon 
w  was  not  (bh).  Although  (wrait)  can  be  pronounced,  yet 
(vrait)  or  (bbroit)  is  much  easier  for  the  lips,  and  in  Mr. 
Melville  Bell's  Scotch  specimen  Chapter  XI,  §  4,  the  initial 
(vr)  will  be  found  in  (vraq)  wrong,  which  may  however  pos- 
sibly have  been  (bhraq).  As  qu  is  now,  and  probably  always 
was,  (kw)t  the  labial  modification  of  (k),  produced  by  rounding 
the  lips  at  the  same  time  that  the  (k)  contact  is  made,  and 
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releasing  both  contacts  simultaneously,  so  (wr)  probably 
always  was  (rw),  the  labidl  modification  of  (r),  produced  by 
keeping  the  lips  rounded  during  the  whole  time  that  (r)  is 
trilled.  It  is  similar  to  the  sound  in  French  roi,  which 
Feline  writes  (rua),  and  which  English  now  call  (rwAA),  the 
true  sound  being  {tiv&),  which  produces  a  species  of  evanes- 
cent (u),  but  whether  before  (r)  as  Hart  wrote  (ureit),  or 
qfter  (r)  as  Feline  writes,  appears  doubtful  to  the  ear,  simply 
because  it  is  during  (r),  p.  131.  Similarly  (yy)  is  (tito)  or  (it) 
with  a  labial  modification,  and  all  the  ''  round  "  vowels  might 
be  written  as  ordinary  vowels  followed  by  the  labial  modi- 
fication {w),  p.  161.  At  the  same  time,  in  transcribing  the 
notation  of  others,  I  shall  generallv  use  (wr),  although  this 
is  probably  as  incorrect  as  (rw)  would  be,  and  is  very  diflicult 
to  pronounce.  The  notation  (wr)  is  similar  to  the  notations 
(hw,  hj)  ;  in  all  three  cases  succession  (w  +  r,  h  +  w,  h  +  j) 
is  written  where  simultaneity  (w*r  =  rw,  h**w  =  wh,  h**j 
=  jh,)  is  intended.  See  <nv^  wl,  wr  in  Anglosaxon,  Chapter 
V,  §  4,  No.  1. 

The  interchange  of  the  vowel  (i)  with  the  consonant  (j), 
and  the  vowel  (u)  with  one  of  the  three  consonants  (w,  bh, 
v)  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  all  languages.  In  Europe 
(w)  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  England ;  Wales  also  claims 
it,  but  the  claim  is  doubtful,  as  its  (w),  if  it  exists,  is  con- 
fused by  its  writers  with  (u).  In  Arabic  however  (w)  is 
quite  at  home,  and  also  serves  to  mark  the  vowels  (o,  u).  In 
Sanscrit,  if  the  native  grammarians  are  correct,  the  (i) 
between  two  other  vowels  fell  into  (j)  and  the  (u)  into  (v), 
and  not  (w)  or  (bh).  In  Germany  (u)  generates  (bh)  not 
(w).  Similarly  in  modem  Greek  (ev,  av)  generated  (ebb, 
abh)  becoming  (eph,  aph)  before  mutes  as  (apntos*),  although 
modem  theory  makes  v  a  (v)  or  an  (f)  as  (evris'koo,  aftos*), 
evp^KO},  ovTo?.  It  seems  probable  that  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  the  original  transition  of  the  Sanscrit  (u)  was  into  (bh), 
and  that  the  pronunciation  (v),  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the 
native  grammarians,  is  a  comparatively  modem  alteration, 
comparable  with  the  chan^  of  (k,  ka,  ff,  ffH,  q)  into  (tsh, 
tshH,  dzh,  dzhn,  nj)  and  of  (Ah)  into  (sh).  The  immediate 
change  of  (u)  into  (v)  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

The  letter  (w),  or  (u)  forming  a  diphthong  with  a  follow- 
ing (a),  formerly  kept  the  sound  of  (a)  pure.  Thus  Bullokar 
writes  (waar,  war'm,  waar'n,  war'en,  war,  waa'ter)  for  ware, 
warm,  warn,  warren,  war,  water.  As  late  as  Wilkins  we  have 
(waez)  for  was.  Price  says  that  a  is  never  sounded  (aa) 
except  before  /,  and  hence  he  excludes  the  action  of  w. 
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Cooper  does  not  mention  the  effect  of  w,  and  Jones  1701 
only  instances  the  word  "  water,  sounded  wauterJ*  But  the 
Expert  Orthographist,  1704,  says  that  a  has  its  broad  sound 
(aa)  "between  to  and  r  as  war,  ward^en,  toarm,  toam^er, 
warren,  watch,  water,  wrath.**  It  would  appear  then  that  this 
effect  of  te^  on  a  following  a  became  prevalent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVIII  th  century.  It  is  by  no  means  general  in  the 
frovinces,  where  (wat'er,  waim,  warm,  war'm,)  etc.  still  exist, 
have  heard  (waa'ti,  ktrsel'ttt,  Vwddwiiti,)  from  even  educated 
speakers.  Of  course  the  effect  of  the  (w)  on  the  subsequent 
vowel  arises  irom  beginning  to  pronounce  it  before  the  lips  are 
sufficiently  opened,  so  that  the  vowel  becomes  round,  as  (watr 
=  wo),  for  which  however  either  (wa),  or  (^wo)  has  obtained 
in  practise.  Although  in  London  and  the  South  of  England 
(wh)  is  seldom  pronoimced,  so  that  (wAt)  is  the  usual  sound 
for  both  Wat  and  what,  yet  to  write  wot  for  what  is  thought 
to  indicate  a  bad  vulgar  pronimciation.  In  the  North  of 
England  (wh)  is  very  well  marked,  and  in  Scotland  it  is 
often  labialized  to  (kt^^h),  owing  probably  to  the  intimate 
relation  between  (u)  and  (k). 

M,  N,  NG. 

These  nasal  sounds  frequently  disturb  the  pure  sound  of 
the  preceding  vowel,  giving  it  more  or  less  of  a  nasal  twang, 
occasioned  by  allowing  some  of  the  breath  to  pass  with  more 
or  less  force  through  the  nasal  passages.  We  know  that  in 
modem  French  tw,  an,  on,  un,  represent  four  distinct  ori- 
nasal vowels,  palaeotypically  written  (ca,  aA,  oa,  9a)  although 
their  exact  relation  to  the  oral  vowels  is  not  pretended  to 
be  accurately  determined.^  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
how  soon  this  change  occurred.  Palsgrave,  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  finds  the  French  e  feminine  to  be  "sounded 
almoste  like  an  o  and  very  moche  in  the  noose," ^  tells  us  that 
"  if  m  or  n  folowe  nexte  after  a  in  a  frenche  worde,  all  in 
one  syllable,  than  a  shall  be  sounded  lyke  this  diphthong  au 
and  somethjmg  in  the  noose,"  so  that  the  nasality  was  not 
"very  moche"  as  in  the  other  case  where  no  other  writer 
recognizes  any  nasality  at  all,  but  only  "  somethyng."  This 
would  lead  to  am,  an  =  (a^um  a^un).  Palsgrave  notes  the 
exception  when  "  the  syllable  next  folowynge  of  any  suche 
wordes  begynne  also  with  a  lyke  consonant,"  such  asflamme, 
where  the  sound  of  a  is  not  changed — and  we  are  left  to 

^  See  aboTo,  p.  67,  for  a  discussion         >  See  p.  181,  note,  col.  2. 
of  these  sounds. 


!, 
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euppose  tliat  the  m  and  n  have  their  normal  sounds.  As 
regards  French  e  before  tn  and  n  Palsgrave  says  it  '*  shall 
be  sounded  Ivke  an  italian  a  and  some  thynge  in  the  noose/' 
with  a  similar  exception.     See  the  passages  cited  for  a  on 

K  143,  near  the  top,  and  for  o,  on  p.  149,  near  the  bottom. 

n  the  latter  place,  no  distinction  is  made  (except  as  regards 
the  final  e)  between  bon,  bonne,  which  must  be  (bun,  bun*e) 
putting  (e)  for  Palsgrave  e  feminine,  at  a  venture.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  in,  un,  but  in  his  transcription  he  writes  "  im- 
bevo,  depainz,  poant,  insasiablo,  inconsider^,  uoazins,  mayn, 
6vmblo,  evnshemyn  "  for  imbtie,  depainctz,  poynt,  inaa/nable, 
inconsidere,  voisins,  maynt,  humble,  ung  chemin,  in  which  there 
is  no  apparent  trace  of  nasality. 

On  examining  Meigret  there  is  not  so  much  evidence  of 
nasality  as  in  Palsgrave.  From  Meigret's  notation,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  numerous  citations  already  given,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  nasal  vowel.  Indeed  the  following  remark 
would  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  such  nasals  as  now 
exist.     He  says : 

"Je  ne  veu*  pas  aosi  oubKer  qe  la  prola^fon  FranqoB'ze  n'uze 
pas  fort  sounsnt  de  dens  mm,  ne  de  deus  mi,  ensEmble,  combien  qe 
recritture  ne  les  eparNe  pas:  come,  En  homme,  comme,  sommst, 
commsnt,  commandemEnt,  honneur,  domier,  somier,  an9ieniie.  II 
st  yrey  qe  Ies  mm  ee  rEDContret  aos  Auxrbes  qi  se  tErminet  En 
mEnt  qaiit  a,  ou  s  ouuErt  pre^edet:  come  pnidEmmxiit,  suffizam- 
msnt.  Notez  aosi  qe  n  finall'  ayant  En  suyte,  vn  vocable  comEn- 
qant  par  voyBUe  (si  qe  ne  sent  qelqes  aspirez)  double  sa  pui8san9e : 
come  En  allant,  En  etant,  qe  nou'  pronon9on8  come  En  nallant,  En 
netant:  tellement  q'aotant  sone  I'un  qe  Taotre;  e  ny  trouuons 
aocune  diffEren^e." 

That  is  Meigret  heard  no  difference  between  the  final  n  in 
"  Bn "  and  the  initial  n  in  "  nallant,"  he  must  therefore  be 
understood  to  have  said  (eu  nalant)  in  lieu  of  the  modem  (a^ 
nalaA).  See  also  John  Hart's  transcription  of  French, 
Chapter  VIII,  §  3,  and  suprA  p.  150.  There  seems  to  be  no 
intimation  of  the  French  nasal  in  Cotgrave,  and  Miege  only 
says  that  English  final  m  and  n  are  sounded  ''  d'une  mani^re 
plus  forte  en  Anglais  qu'en  Frangais,"  which  may  mean 
almost  anything.  In  his  French  part,  he  says  nothing  about 
an,  on,  but  informs  us  that 

^*  em  m  the  same  Syllable  is  pronounced  am,  the  e  taking  the 
sound  of  a  French  a ;  as  embleme,  ensemble.  Except  where  the 
word  ends  in  em,  or  emme ;  as  item,  dilemme.  And  yet  femme  is 
pronounced /<im»w.  ....  So  is  ^  sotmded  an.  Except  1.  after  i  or 
y,  in  which  case  the  e  retains  its  proper  Pronunciation,  but  that  it 
takes  somewhat  of  the  sound  of  an  i;  as  in  these  Words  bien,  chim 
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ftc."  with  other  exceptions,  thns  antmne  has  '^e  open"  or  at,  bat 
tienne  has  *^e  masculine."  ''//t,  making  the  first  syllable  of  a 
Word  is  pronounced  in  French  as  in  English,  except  the  n,  which 
is  but  gently  sounded ;  as  incapable^  indivmbU,  The  same  is  to  be 
understood  of  in  at  the  end  of  a  Word ;  as  fin,  vin,  vemn,*^  yery 
unlike  the  modem  (eA,  ea,  sba).  '<  Before  m  and  n  in  the  same 
Syllable,  it  (m)  takes  the  sound  of  the  Dipthong  ^ ;  as  humble, 
lundi."' 

The  investigation  of  the  time  of  commencement,  and  the 
origin  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  nasality,  would  be  ex- 
tremely curious ;  at  present,  however,  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  French  sound  upon  English  ears. 

First  then  as  regards  aim,  ain  ;  im,  in  ;  urn,  un,  the  English 
seem  to  have  heard  in  the  xvi  th  century  and  previously  (aim, 
ain ;  tm,  m ;  um,  un),  and  to  have  pronounced  accordingly. 
Thus  Hart  in  his  French  Lord's  praver  writes  (indui,  point, 
peen)  for  indui,  point,  pain,  where  Efart's  (ee)  represents  the 
contemporary  English  (ai). 

Next  as  to  am,  an  the  English  generally  heard  an  inserted 
(u),  thus  (aum,  aun).  This  does  not  however  appear  in  Hart, 
who  writes  (an,  kotidian,  ofanses,  tantasion,  pyys&nse,  aman) 
for  en,  quotidien,  offenses,  tentation,  puissance.  Amen,  The 
omission  of  the  (u)  may  perhaps  be  due  to  his  usual  mincing 
utterance.  Palsgrave  however  distinctly  notices  it,  and  to 
this  must  be  due  the  orthographies  aum,  aun,  which  are  fre- 
quent at  this  and  an  earlier  date  in  English  words  taken 
mm  tihe  French.  In  Salesbury  we  have  the  example 
GALAUNT,  galaumt  (gal'aunt),  and  he  particularly  says  that 
''  A  in  the  British  ....  is  never  sounded  like  the  diphthong 
au  as  the  Frenchmen  sounde  it  in  commyng  before  m  or  n  in 
their  tongue."  Levins,  1570,  spells  daunce,  glaunce,  launce, 
praunce,  vaunt,  but  he  is  not  fond  of  the  orthography,  which 
seldom  occurs.  The  pronimciation  of  such  words  is  still  marked 
by  many  speakers,  (p.  147,)  and  although  some,  especially 
ladies,  say  (daens,  glaens,  Ifiens,  prsens,  va^nt),  others  lengthen 
the  vowel  at  least  to  (daesens)  ete.,  while  many  say  (dans, 
glans,  lans,  prans,  vant),  and  others  lengthening  this  vowel 
say  (daans)  ete.,  and  the  intermediate  soimds  (dahns,  daahns,) 
are  not  unfrequent ;  but  although  some  say  (vAAnt),  no  one 
perhaps  will  now  be  heard  to  say  (dAAns,  prAAns). 

In  the  combination  ^nge,  although  we  have  the  u  inserted 
in  Chaucer's  time,  a  peculiar  thinness  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  -ge,  for  Salesbury  gives  oranges,  oreintsys 
(or'aindzhiz),  (p.  120,)  and  Butler  says  that  before  -nge,  a  is 

1  See  alio  the  passage  quoted  wn^tk  p.  126,  and  the  obeerratioiis  upon  it 
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pronounced  as  at,  (ai)  or  occasionally  (ee),  as  in  change,  range, 
danger,  stranger,  words  which  retain  the  evidence  of  this  pro- 
nunciation in  the  modem  form  (tsh^^dzh,  r^nndzh,  deeinr 
dzh'J,  streHndzh'j).  The  last  word  is  said  to  exist  in  America 
under  the  form  (stra^i^ndzh'j). 

As  to  om,  on,  the  English  as  we  have  seen,  p.  150,  heard  (urn, 
im).  In  the  older  English,  in  which,  as  we  see  from  Palsgrave 
and  Bullokar,  ou  was  pronounced  (uu),  we  consequently  find 
otim,  oun  =  (uum,  uun)  for  these  sounds,  and  these  became 
(oum,  oun)  in  accented  and  (um,  un)  in  unaccented  svllables 
in  the  xvi  th  century.  Hence  the  final  (un)  of  Salesbury  in 
ooNDiCYON,  condisytcn  (kondistun) ;  exhibition,  ecaibrnton 
(ek8ibisi,un) ;  PROHiBmoN,  proihisiwn  (proo,ibisi,un).  To  the 
wav  in  which  Palsgrave  heard  o  pronounced  in  French  even 
bemre  wc,  we  may  attribute  Salesbury's  (truim)  for  throne. 
We  have  also  in  the  xvi  th  century  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  vocal  ('m,  'n)  constituting  a  syllable.  Bullokar  has  even 
separate  signs  for  them,  an  accented  m,  n\ 

The  ^ttural  nasal  (q)  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  pro- 
nunciation of  ng  in  English,  but  it  was  not  recognized  as  a 
simple  sound  by  the  older  writers.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  true  dental  (n)  before  (k,  g)  so  that  nk  was 
commonly  written  for  (qk)  or  (qhk)  as  Mr.  Melville  Bell, 
among  others,  thinks  the  sound  shoidd  be  more  correctly 
written,  and  ng  for  either  (q)  or  (qg),  as  in  singer,  linger 
(siqu,  Itq'gj).  This  was  observed  by  the  Latin  Grammarians. 
Nigidius,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  xix.  cap.  14,  says : 

'*  Inter  Uteram  N  et  6  est  alia  vis ;  ut  in  nomine  anguis  et  angaria 
et  ancora  et  increpat  et  incurrit  et  ingenuus.  In  onmibus  enim  his 
non  verom  N,  sad  adulterinum  ponitur.  Nam  N  non  esse,  lingua 
indieio  est.     Nam  si  ea  Htera  esset ;  lingua  palatum  tangeret." 

Nigidius  appears  to  have  considered  this  n  to  be  ^,  or 
perhaps  only  related  to  g.     The  Greeks  wrote  77,  7/c,  7^  for 


(qg)  was  the  older  form  in  all  cases.  This  would  at  any 
rate  accoimt  for  no  special  symbol  having  been  assigned  to 
(q),  in  most  languages.  It  exists  in  Sanscrit  ^,  but  few 
Sanscrit  transliterators  think  it  necessary  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate symbol  for  it.  In  recent  English  (q)  occurs  frequently 
as  a  final,  did  it  so  occur  in  early  English?  This  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  when  we  consider  the  practice 
of  modem  Germany,  because  the  present  pronunciation  of 
German  and  Dutch  being  less  altered  than  English,  repre- 
sents an  earlier    stage  of   English  pronunciation.      Now 
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according  to  Bapp  ng  is  (qg)  when  final,  and  (q)  when 
medial  over  the  greater  part,  especially  the  North,  of  Ger- 
many. Hence  ^mger  Oesang  would  be  (szeq'er  sezaqg')* 
Practically,  however,  as  final  (g)  is  very  difficult  for  Germans 
to  pronounce,  they  use  (qk)  so  that  Oesang  Dank  rhyme  as 
(ffezaqk*  daqk).^  This  is  not  the  case  in  central  Germany, 
where  (q)  final  is  common,  and  where  therefore  (gezaq* 
daqk)  do  not  rhyme.  Even  in  England  many  speakers  con- 
fuse thing,  think  under  (thtqk),  but  this  seems  to  be  an 
exceptional  word. 

Gill  appears  to  be  the  first  writer  who  recognises  (q)  as  a 
separate  element.     He  says,  leaving  his  notation  unaltered : 

<'i^  in  illis  [Uteris]  est  quas  nihil  mutare  diximus :  at  si  >^,  aut  y, 
sequatur  paulum  minuendiet  est  nostra  sententia :  nequs  enim  (si 
accurate  expendas)  plan^  ita  profertur  in  thank  et  think  quemad- 
modum  pronunciatur  in  hand  manus,  et  ndn  koke  nnllus.  Sed 
ne  adeo  nasutuli  videamur  ut  nihil  yetustate  rancidum  ferre  possi- 
mus :  quia  k,  ibi  clard  auditur,  nee  congruum  esse  reor  quicquam 
yeritati  propinquum  immntare ;  monuisse  tantum  volui,  sed  te  in- 
vito non  monuisse  tamen.  At  si  y  subsequatur  vt  in  thing  res  et 
sonp  canticum;  quia  sonus  UtersB  ff  ibi  nullus  est,  at  semivocalis 
pland  alia  quae  ab  n  non  minAs  distat  quibi  m ;  literse  ng.  una  erit 
ex  illis  compositis,  quibus  fas  esse  volui  sonum  simpUcem  indi- 
care,  ut  in  sing  canta,  ct  among  inter,  hue  etiam  refer  iUa  in  quibus 
g,  ab  n,  ratione  sequentis  liquidsB  quodammodo  distrahitur,  a  spangl 
nitella,  tu  intangl  implicare.^' 

Hence  he  said  (stq,  amoq*,  a  spaq'g'l,  tu  intaq*g'l)  according 
to  the  present  usage  of  ng.  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
we  are  justified  in  adopting  this  usage  from  at  least  the 
xvith  century,  and,  in  the  uncertainty  which  cannot  be 
dispelled,  it  will  be  safest  to  adopt  it  also  from  the  earliest 
times  that  English  became  distinct  from  Anglosaxon,  although 
the  North  German  custom  may  have  been  that  of  Angh>- 
saxon  itself,  namely  to  call  ng  =  (qg)  when  final,  and  (q) 
when  medial. 

Gill  names  (q)  as  a  bad  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  ff, 
which  is  still  heard,  being  replaced  by  (gn)  when  initial,  as 
Europeans  generally  find  a  difficulty  in  initial  (q),  although 
it  is  not  un&equent  in  extra-European  languages.^     Sales- 

^  ThiiB  VosB  in  his  MinnelUd  has  "  Sie  trankte  dich  mit  Reben/ronJt  / 

"  Der  Holdseligen  Und  freudig  tonte  dein  QetMng** 

Bonder  Wank  I  have  not  noticed   such  rhymes  in 

8inf  *  ich  frdhlichen  Schiller  and  Qoethe. 

Minnetaif^  : 

Denn  die  Reine,  *  The  mlgar  Parisian,  howerer,  sajs 

Die  ich  meine,  (qja  pa)  for  il  Wy  m  jmm,  and  the  Yien- 

V^nkt  mir  lieblichen  Tbhedanh,**  nese  porters  will  call  a  gentleman  («i 

And  again  in  his  address  to  Lather  qa«d*n)  or  (oi  q4Mhd*n)  for  mmt  Onttim* 
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bury  speaks  of  the  ''Latine  vocables  agnua,  magntM,  iffnis,  at 
what  time  tbey  were  thus  barbarously  sounded  angnua, 
tnangnus,  inffnia,"  meaning  (aq*nus,  maq'nus,  tq'niiB).  This 
nasalisation  of  (g)  into  (q)  before  the  following  nasal  (n) 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
crept  into  the  Latin  orthography  of  the  period.  Gill  in 
English  gives  both  (bentg'n)  and  (bentq*n)  for  benign,^ 
This  (qn)  is  the  regular  pronunciation  of  ffn  in  Modem 
Swedish,  the  poet  TegrUr  bemg  (Teqneer*).* 

^6  (<lg»  ^l'^)  A^  heard  in  Itidian  and  Spanish,  but  they 
are  unknown  in  French.  The  older  orthography  of  French 
had  ng  in  many  cases  where  the  nasal  (a)  is  now  heard. 
But  Meigret  does  not  recognise  this,  writing  n  simply  in 
such  cases.  The  French  con^e  our  (q)  with  their  gn  = 
(nj)  and  some  Englishmen  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  con- 
verse error.  The  Spanish  n,'  Portuguese  nA,  Italian  and 
French  ^,  are  all  (nj),  or  nearly  (nj). 


The  great  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  voice  while  L  is 
pronounced  and  the  very  slight  nature  of  the  vibration  of 
the  sides  of  the  tongue,  tend  to  give  it  a  strongly  vocal 
character,  and  not  unfrequently  the  L  has  been  entirely  lost 
in  a  vowel  sound,  produced  simply  by  not  bringing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  close  enough  to  the  palate  to  form  a  division 
of  the  passage  and  throw  the  voice  out  on  both  sides.  Both 
French  and  English  seem  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  labialise 
(1)  into  (Itr)  after  (a,  o),  that  is  they  rounded  the  lips  either 
during  the  vowel  or  just  as  it  glided  into  the  consonant. 
The  Latin  alter  thus  became  (alerter)  or  {bw\w\^v)  felt  as 
(aolfdre),  till  the  (1)  became  absorbed,  that  is,  neglected  for 
convenience  of  utterance,  thus  (aotre),  which  is  Meigret's 

^  Strange  as  the  final  combination      modem  Spanish  for  (Ij).    The  tilda 
'q*n)  may  seem,  there  is  a  well  known      oyer  the  k  was  merely  the  usnal  ab- 


don  Tnlgarism  in  which  it  is  very  breviation  for  the  second  n.    "  En  los 

fiuniliar  (I'q'  nz)  for  (an-jimz)  onions,  tiempos  mas  antiguos  de  nuestra  lengoa 

'  In  Sjoborg's  Stoedisehe  Spraehlehre,  se  explic6  con  dos  nn  juntas  esta  pro- 

p.  10,  this  is  the  role  laid  down,  but  nunciacion,  y  algunos  se  ban  persuadido 

mogna,  tagne,  ataane  are  said  exception-  &  que  la  tilae  sobre  la  n,  como  hoy  se 

aUy  to  preserye  the  1^)  and  in  I'ogn  the  usa,  se  introduxo  para  denotar  la  otra 

sound  IS  (Icein).     The  irregularity  of  n  que  se  omitia,  al  modo  que  la  tilde 

Swedish  ortho^aphy  as  compared  with  puesta  sobre  las  yocales  se  us6  fre- 

pronunciation  is  considerable,  shewing  qiientemente  en  lugar  de  n.**     Orto^ 

a  great  alteration  of  pronunciation  in  grafia  ds  la  Lengtta  CoMieliana^  com" 

the  comparatiyely  short  period    since  pu$tta  por  la  Real  Academia  JBspanola, 

the  orthography  was  established.  7th  ed.  Madrid  16mo,  1792,  p.  64. 

*  In  old  Spanish  nn,  just  as  //  is  the 

13 
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form,  and  finally  (ootr'),  the  modem  form.  In  England 
^elto)  became  felt  as  (aid)  or  {sitoiw)  and  this  degenerated 
mto  (aaI),  perhaps  through  (avl).  Finally  when  a  conso- 
nant followed,  it  was  more  convenient  to  leave  out  the  (1), 
and  the  lazy  or  the  nimble  tcmgue,  as  usual,  took  the  most 
convenient  or  shortest  road,  and  (1)  disappeared.  The  Scotch 
even  lost  it  without  a  following  consonant  as  (kxA  aa)  for 
(kAAl,  aaI).  The  passage  was  perhaps  (talk,  talt£7k,  taulu^k, 
tauk,  tat^^k,  tAAk).  Whether  (tAAlk)  was  ever  said,  except  by 
Gill's  ''docti  interdum^'  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Similarly  after  (oo)  we  had  (oolte?d,  ooidt<7d,  oovld)  or 
(ooul).  In  this  case  the  (1)  was  not  generally  absorbed,  but 
we  have  provincially  (ood)  for  old. 

Salesbury  says  that  in  the  English  calme,  call,  tiie  a  **  is 
thought  to  decUne  toward  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  au.'* 
Again:  ''o  in  Welsh  going  before  //,  soundeth  nothing 
more  boystous,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  inclineth  to  the  sound 
of  the  (Uphthong  au  (as  it  doth  in  English)  no  more  than  if 
it  had  gone  before  any  other  letter.'^  *'  L  hath  no  nother 
difference  in  sound  in  Welsh  than  in  Englysh.  And  note 
that  it  neyther  causeth  a  nor  o  when  they  come  before  it,  to 
sound  anye  more  fuller  in  the  mouth,  than  they  do  else 
where  sounde,  commyng  before  anye  oth^  letter.''  ''  Some- 
times a  has  the  soimde  of  the  diphthong  aw  especially  when 
it  precedes  I  or  II,  aa  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  these 
words :  balde  bawld  (bauld)  calvus,  ball,  bawl,  (baid)  pila ; 
WALL  watol  (waul)  murus."  '*  0  also  before  Id  or  U  ia  pro- 
nounced as  thouffh  w  were  inserted  between  them,  thus 
oohDE,  cowld  (kould)  frigidus,  bolls  bowl  (boid),  tolle  towl 
(toul)  vectigaL''  "  In  some  districts  of  England  //  is  sounded 
like  w,  thus  bowd  (booud)  for  bold,  bw  (buu)  for  bull,  caw 
(kau)  for  call.  But  this  pronunciation  is  merely  a  provin- 
cialism, and  not  to  be  imitated  unless  you  wish  to  mince  like 
these  blimderers."  But  this  did  not  arise  from  mincing,  but 
from  broadening.  The  mincer,  so  £Etr  from  droi)ping  the 
front  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate,  raises  the  middle  part 
and  produces  (Ij)  which  de^nerates  into  (i),  as  in  Modem 
French.  The  effect  of  /  which  Salesbury  names  is  generally 
recognized  and  exists  to  this  day  in  tne  modified  form  of 
(aa)  for  (au)  and  (oou)  for  (oou)  or  (ou).  The  sound  (ou) 
is  however,  heard  in  (ould)  Ireland,  either  in  its  genuine 
form  (ou)  or  its  modified  form  (au)  at  the  present  day, 
Buchanan  in  the  xvui  th  century  wrote  (sauld,  keuld,  bduld, 
skauld,  teuld,  Hoidd,  sauld'Jtr)  for  sold,  cold,  bold,  scold,  told, 
hold,  soldier.    Sheridan  did  not  imitate  him,  but  scrupulously 
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-used  (ool)  and  notes  (bAuld,  kxuld)  as  Irishisms  for  (hoold, 
koold),  in  which  again  the  Irish  were  only  following  the 
fiishion  of  the  English  in  the  xvii  th  century. 

Salesburj  recognized  ('1)  or  pndonged  (1)  as  forming  a  syl- 
lable by  itself  in  able,  sable,  twtkclb,  wrynclb,  writing 
abl,  sabl,  twinkle  wrinkle  (aa'b'l,  saa'bl,  twiq'k'l,  wrtq'k'l). 
In  this  he  is  ftilly  borne  out  by  all  subsequent  writers^  Hart 
and  Bullokar  have  special  signs  for  ('!).  Hart  considers  it 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Welsh  il,  (Ihh)  which  i»  the  reason 
why  he  j»x>Tides  it  with  an  especial  character.     He  says 

''W^e  haue  further  the  1,  aspired  lyke  to  the  Spanishs  and 
Walsh'  often  Tse  of  the  11,  which  maketh  the  .xij.  dmabe  or  doll 
sounde,  but  we  vse  it  not  that  I  know  of,  at  tiie  begiomng  of 
any  wor^  as  they  do :  bat  often  at  thend  of  words,  as  in  this 
sentence,  the  bedle  is  hable  to  fable.  Where  we  wrest  the  e, 
which  13  but  closely  or  (as  it  were)  halfe  sounded :  wherfore  we 
may  with  as  smal  cost  and  labour,  as  of  the  rest,  rse  a  fit  figure 
for  it:  and  neuer  n^ede  to  Tse  the  11,  or  lb,  and  for  the  reasons 
abouesaid  not  to  abuse  the  h.'' 

Smith  says : 

<'Qui  nescit  q^  sit  esse  semivocalem  ex  nostra  lingua  fiacil^ 
poterit  discere,  ipsa  enim  litera  L.  quandam  quasi  yoealem  in  se 
ridetur  continere,  ita  ut  juncta  mutsB  sine  yocali  sonum  &ciat,^ut  (aabl) 
habilb,  (staabl)  stabilis,  (faabl)  fable,  &c;  alii  n^t/  9UM  fabil,  alii 
^ul  9tahd  fuhul  scribunt,  sed  ne  quicquam  i»x)nuDtiaiit ;  nam  con- 
sideratius  auseultanti  nee  e  nee  i  nee  u  est,  sed  tinnitus  quidam 
TO^Hs  naturam  habens,  quae  naturaliter  his  liquidis  ineel.  In 
omnibus  his  quidam  e  addunt  in  fine,  vt  able,  stable^  fable:  sed 
certb  illud  e  non  tam  sonat  hie  quam  ftiscum  illud  et  foemininum 
Francorum  ^,'  nam  ne  quicquam  sonat." 

^  Like   Saleflbory  lia  oonftiflee   the  to  diaw  the  diftiiictioiL    In  the  same 

Spanish  (U)  with  the  Welsh  (Ihh).  way  I  hare  represented  the  final  -#  in 

s  This  18  a  recognition  of  an  ob-  Chancer  by  (e),  as  donbtfdl.  Bappcon> 

fcorely  sonnded  fhud  French  #,  the  {Mre-  tinnes :  '*  x  et  whare  the  srlkble  MMwith 

sent  {$),  in  the  XTi  th  century,  agreeing  double  n  reenlts,  (ikBDm)  nermen  is  di*- 

with  Palsmye  bnt  disagreeing  with  tinctly  prononnced."  Rapp  writes  fnBn- 

Meigret    In  the  same  way  most  Ger-  n^n)  owing  i»  his  onstom  of  donoling^ 

mans  call  their  e  final  in  ^ne  gute  Oabg  the  consonant  after  a  stepped  Towet. 

a  fine  {e),  and  rery  many  Englishman  ^  To  exhaust  what  I  have  to  say  abont 

would  odl  it  (#).    Bapp,  Physiologie  the  unaccented  «,  obserye  that  the  first 

der  Bpraehe,  yol.  iy.  p.  16,  says  (trans-  e  is  taken  as  the  natural  yowel  in  the 

lating  the  passage  for  oonyenience) :  terndiuBiii<m  tnm,  (gtMmm)  ae/aUmmt, 

"  Short  («)  only  occurs  unaccented,  as  or  else  elided.    The  natural  yowel  is 

(b^  ge,  sndtf),  h$^e,0fide,  doubtful,  half-  ctisiinet  before  M,  R,  S  and  T,  (aatom, 

mute,  or,  when  heard,  with  a  faint  nasal  faatsr,  guutei,  bsBtet)  athmn^  vater^ 

in  #91  (jgKEheo)  geben.    On  account  of  gut$i^  biut,  foreign  names  as  (moostfs) 

the  uncertainty  we  generally  prefer  the  of  course  excepted ;  custom  yaries  in 

orthography  (gnsben)."     Rapp  uses  $  fjnupitar,  mumtBr).    The  enoiitics  (or, 

much  as  the  palaeotypic  (e),  and  repre-  for,  tsar;  or,  oar)  m*,  iw,  ztr ;  w^  dm- 

sents  (b,  «)  by  ^,  ^,  but  (bb,  m)  by  d,  L  must  be  mentioned  amoi^  the  (orj. 

Oenerally  I  haye  used  (e,  ec)  for  his  ^  The  •  is  always  mute  before  L,  as  in 

a,  bnt  in  this  passage  it  was  neoeetaiy  «U  aUied  langnages,  as  (mit*!,  sq'l) 
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In  Bohemian  the  (1)  is  fbllj  recognized,  and  forms  the 
.only  vocal  element   in  some   accented  syllables,   as  wlky 
(bhl'ky)  wolveSy  sIsm  (sl*za)  a  tear.     It  seems  probable  that 
it  was  the  sound  intended  to  be  represented  by  Sanscrit 
^  1(  =  ('1,  "1)  commonly  called  (Iri,  mi),  unless  these  were 
originally  cerebral,  as  ('l,  ''l).    The  modem  French  do  not 
possess  the  sound,  but  pronounce  (tabl^)  or  (tablh),  some- 
times merely  (tab'),  althoufi:h  their  orthoepists  write  (tabl), 
and  contend  that  (1)  here  lorms  a  syllable  by  itself!     As  we 
.  have  seen  Hart  indicates  his  own  pronunciation  of  final  -fe 
•^  to  have  been  (-Ih.) 

R 

In  English  at  the  present  day  r  has  at  least  two  sounds, 
the  first,  when  preceding  a  vowel,  is  a  scarcely  perceptible 
trUl  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (r)  which  in  Scotlan<t  and 
with  some  English  speakers,  as  always  in  Italy,  becomes  a 
clear  and  strong  trill  (.r),  but  as  this  is  otnly  an  accident  of 
speech,  it  will  not  be  further  noticed,  (r)  being  used  indiffer- 
ently for  both.  The  second  English  r  is  always  final  or  pre- 
cedes a  consonant.  It  is  a  vocal  murmur,  differing  very 
slightly  from  (a).  I  seem  to  hear  it  occasionally  m  two 
forms,  differing  nearly  as  («,  e)  which  I  represent  by  {u,  i). 
As  however  this  distinction  is,  certainly,  by  no  means  always 
made,  I  do  not  usually  mark  it.  This  second  (j)  may  diph- 
thonffise  with  any  preceduig  vowel.  After  (a,  a,  o)  the  enect 
is  rauier  to  lengtnen  the  preceding  vowel,  than  to  produce  a 
distinct  diphthong.  Thus  fariher,  lord^  scarcely  differ  from 
father,  laud  ;  that  is,  the  diphthongs  (ai,  oj)  are  heard  almost 
as  the  long  vowels  (aa,  aa).  That  a  distinction  is  made  by 
many,  by  more  perhaps  than  are  aware  of  it,  is  certain,  but 
it  is  also  certain  that  in  the  mouths  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  speakers  in  the  South  of  England  the  absorption 
of  the  (j)  is  as  complete  as  the  absorption  of  the  (1)  in  talk, 

mitt^  mgel,  and  thii  should  be  theo-      "  The  tenninations  (sq'lii,  shmaUh'ln, 
retically  the  case  eren  when  tennina-      gaab'ln^    engein^   sehmeieheln,   gabeln. 


tions  are  added  on,  although  it  is  then  are  difficult  to  pronounce  with  purity 

certainly  difficult  to  continue  to  make  for  foreigners  and  even  for  Germans, 

the  Towelless  L  form  a  syllable  by  it-  Finally  ue  natural  Towel  or  mute  $  is 

seli(  as  fshmaiih'l-ai,  Bq*l-l£ndar,  mifl-  generated  in  popular  specNch  by  n^- 

Isndish^  sehmeiehelei^  engellandery  mit"  lecting    ancient    terminations    as   in 

UUdnchseh."      This  theory  is  partly  rnnkar,    iizar,    mnd'lshtat,    iq'lshtat, 

wrong,  for  the  yoeal  ('1)  being  only  a  Qoktor,  profesar)  and  among  the  un- 

lenethened  (1)  =  (11)  is  nataraUy  short-  educatea  even  in  (jeesus,  jeena,  goota)." 

euM  before  a  rowel,  as  (ste^-b  1,  stM*-  This  passage  is  mteresting  as  serving 

bliq;  ftd*'!,  fid'li^:  so  it  should  be  in  to  shew  the  state  of  a  language  in 

C^ennan    (shmaiArnlai),    but    in    fact  which  the  final  ^  is  in  a  transition  state. 

(shmaiAhtflai)  is  said.  Bapp  continues :  See  saprk  p.  119,  note,  col.  2. 
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ufolk,  pMlm,  where  it  has  also  left  its  mark  on  the  preceding 
voweL  When  Dickens  wrote  Count  Smorl  Torh  he  meant 
Small  Talk,  and  no  ordinary  reader  would  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  But  in  (ai,  oj)  propel*,  there  is  a  slight  change 
of  ling^  position  generating  a  glide,  and  consequently  Mr. 
M.  Bell  represents  the  effect  by  a  glide  character  especially 
invented  for  the  purpose,  which  he  terms  the  ''point  glide  *' 
and  describes  ''  as  a  semivocaHzed  sound  of  (r).  The  diph- 
thongs (ei,  ai)  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from  each  other 
and  nom  (oe).  But  the  slight  raising  of  the  point  of  the 
tongue  will  distinguish  the  diphthongs  from  the  vowel 
in  the  mouth  of  a  careful  speaker,  that  is,  one  who  trains 
his  (MTgans  to  do  so.  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of 
speakers  do  not  make  any  difference,  and  I  think  that  the 
best  representation  of  these  sounds  is  the  simple  (i)  or  (^i), 
which  IS  in  this  Feq>ect  wholly  comparable  to  the  (^1)  already 
discussed.  It  seems  to  be  an  indistinct  murmur,  differing 
from  (1)  by  not  having  any  contact  between  the  tonme  and  the 
palate,  but  similar  to  it,  in  absorbiug  a  variety  of  other  vowels. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  my  notation  of  this  mur- 
mur (i)  and  its  various  diphthongs,  with  Mr.  M.  BeU's. 
The  (i)  character  will  express  Mr.lBell's  glide,  and  (itc)  its 
labialised  form,  as  in  Introduction,  p.  15.  The  examples 
have  been  taken  from  Yisible  Speech,  pp.  113-116. 
Bbll  Ellis.  £xa)cplbs. 

word,  jewmey,  ftimish  =  (wjd,  dzhjn't )  &c. 
pap^,  ctrcuitous,  answ^,  martyr = (p^'i)  &c 
iirey  lyre,  choir  =  (fail,  laii,  ktraii) 
wtry,  fi>ry  =  (wainri,  fainn* ) 
hour,  ^wer  =  (eui,  paui) 
ourselves  =  (aiuselvz') 

dowery,  fLowery,  showery = (dani'rt,  floiUT* )  &c. 
luird,  cbrk,  h^ort,  gourd  =  (naaid,  klaaik)  &c. 
barbarian  =  (b&ibeei'rrsn) 
altar,  grammar,  particuLir  =  (AAl'ti)  &c, 
starry,  tarry  (adjective)  =  (staaTi,  taa'r*) 
prefer,  Mmest,  firm,  myrrh,  guerdon^i  (prifU*)&c 
near,  he&r,  hare,  we're,  "pter  =  (niii,  biii)  &c. 
aerie,  er&,  weary,  "peereBa  =  (iiiTi  ?,  iiiTc)  &c. 
car*,  aer,  pair,  Ayr,  prayer  (petition),  tlwre, 
b«ir,  ne^er,  iheir,  eyre,  mare  =  (keei)  &c. 
mayor  sb  (meei) 

canary,  fa«ry,  therem,  bearing  =(kmieeiT»),  &c. 
war,  word,  swarm,  dwarf = (waaj,  wAAjd)  &c. 
poor,  moor,  tour,  sure  =  (puiu,  muiu,  tuuj^  &c. 
poorer,  Bt«rer,  assuring,  townst  =^  (puoi'rj)  &c 
cure,  pure,  endure,  immur#  =  (kiiu,  piui;  &c 
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BsLL.  Ellis.  Sxakplbs. 

fiiry,  ptirer,  enduring  =»  (fiiui^  piiuTj)  &c 
Itir^,  alltfTtf  =s  (liui,  «liiu*)  » 

Itfrid,  alltiring  =  (lim'rtd,  diiuTtq) 
hoar,  o*er,  door,  floor,  borne,  torn,  sor^,  cof^, 
pouff  tournament^  towarda = (booi  booi)  &c, 
glory,  souring,  pouring  ^  {ghorri,  gloaiit  ^  &c. 
extmordinary,  Qteorg^,  order,  bom  =(booin)  &<j. 
spectator,  tailor,  razor,  orator  =  (spektM-ti)  ftc. 
aztfr^  fiaaurtf,  measKro,  seiztiro  ««  (o^zh'j)  Ac 
natwro,  feature,  staUrv  as  (no^iaiu  nMvi)  ftc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  BeU  has  not  marked  a  long 
Yowel  iH  man^  places  where  I  hare  marked  one.  His 
general  habit  is  not  to  distinguish  the  length  of  the  first 
element  in  diphth<mgB«  Simple  r  is  used  in  cnrdinary  spell- 
ing, after  long  yowels,  for  tne  combination  (jt),  or  ('r)  as 
Mr.  Bell  prefers  writing.  This  combination  is  rery  pecoliar 
in  English;  compare  dear^  deary,  mare,  Mary,  more,  ghry, 
poor,  poorer,  with  the  IVench  dire^  dirai^  mire,  maitie,  Maure, 
aurai,  tour,  Tomrame. 

The  Scotch  do  not  use  (j)  at  all^  but  only  (r)  or  rather 
(.r),  saying  (word,  serf,  serf,  karv)  word,  serf,  eurf,  carve. 

In  itelf  (.r)  is  constant,  in  France  and  a  great  part  of 
Gennany  (r)  is  prcmounoed  in  lieu  of  (r).  Could  it  be  to  this 
sound  that  Fcdsgmve  alluded  when  he  said : 

''  ^  in  the  frenche  tonge  shalbe  sounded  as  he  is  in  latyn  without 
any  excepti<m,  so  that,  where  as  they  of  Panrs  do  sounde  somtyme 
r  fyke  s,  sayeng  piotys  for  parys,  pMisieu  for  parmen,  ehaiu  for 
chayre,  mawy  for  marVy  and  suche  lyke,  in  that  thyng  I  wolde  not 
have  them  Mowed,  albeit  that  in  all  this  worke  I  moost  folowe  the 
Parisyens." 

Certainly  %  would  be  the  nearest  character  b^  which,  with- 
out explanation,  he  could  haye  giyen  a  conception  of  the  true 
r  grassey^  ou  provengal,  the  French  (r),  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Arabic  (grh),^  and  l^e  Northumberland  burr.  The  last 
is  often  confused  by  southerns  with  (g),  (Hafi;rh'iet)  Harriet 
sounding  to  them  like  (Haeg'iet).  The  Spanisn  r  mmve  is  (r), 
with  no  more  trill  than  in  English,  but  the  r  fuerte  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  M.  BeU,  the  "usual  (.r^,  but  according  to  M. 
Fayarger,  (.r),  a  sharp  uyula  rattle  without  any  moisture.' 

^  The  Frenoh  rama  (razia)  is  a  cor-  remo^  rieo,  romo^  rueda;  after  /,  n,  « 

mption  of  the  Arabic  iV^  ferhazaat-)-  ^^^J'  malrotar,  mriquec^,  homra, 

'^  J^  ^  '  i«r<wis»<M^'<><^<o/uicompoimdfl,  where 

*  See  Ortografia  de  la  lenffoa  Cag-  the  second  part  b^^  with  r ;  and 

tellana  compoesta  por  la  real  Academia  where  rr  is  written  as  harra,  earro.    In 

Espafiola,  7th  ed.  Madrid,  1792,  p.  70,  other  oases  the  soft  r  (r)  is  to  be  pto- 

where  the  strong  r  (.r)  is  said  to  ocoor,  nonnoed. 
at  the  beg:iniii]ig  of  words  as  mom. 
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No  allusioii  to  more  than  one  ioand  of  r  is  ibimd  in  any  of 
the  older  writers  except  Ben  Jonson,  yet  it  oan  hardly  be  sup* 
posed  that  even  if  the  northerners  have  retained  (r),  the  com- 
plicated (r,  J,  Jr)  svstem  could  have  grown  up  in  a  single 
century  in  the  South.    For  the  old  wr=^  (rw)^  see  p.  187. 

1647.  Salisbury  has  the  fc^owing  words  which  are  now 
pronounced  with  (j),  the  old  spelling  being  in  small  capitals 
and  the  phonetic  Welsh  in  italics. 

PAPTB  papyTy  QUABTEs  kworter,  sra  syr,  tbesuse  tretuwr,  vertub 
verhtw,  chubchb  Uurts,  laddeb  lad-dr,  bladd'  hlad-dr,  eicpeboube 
$mperwr^  euebxobb  efermww^  thonpbs  thumdr^  wondbe  wndr,  suffbe 
•wj^er,  Gtlbsbt  Ghibert,  otngeb  t$inUir,  hoitoubb  onor. 

Here  we  find  the  unaccented  syllable  er  or  ir  represented 
by  the  Welsh  er,  yr,  ir,  and  finally  simple  r.  This  points  out 
to  an  indistinct  murmur,  where  the  writer  tries  first  one 
vowel  sound  and  then  another  and  finally  gives  them  all  up 
in  despair,  and  trusts  to  the  simple  consonant  (r)  as  best  re- 
presenting the  sound.  Now  in  Bohemian  (r)  is  recognized 
as  sufficient  to  form  even  an  accented  syllable,  as  srfM  a  roe, 
%mo  kernel,  tm  thorn,  dm  turf,  chrt  greyhound.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  sound  is  here  (j)  or  ('r),  but  as  Ziak  (Boh- 
mische  Sprachlehre)  compares  it  with  the  German  termination 
-er,  which  Rapp  (supri  p.  194,  note)  declares  to  be  (er),  it 
will  be  safest  to  consider  it  as  ('r)  or  ('.r),  though  even  the 
Germans  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  convenient  (j)  final.  The 
examples  from  oalesbury  would  therefore  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  {^t)  was  sufficiently  common  in  English  of  the  xvi  th 
century,  but  would  not  allow  us  to  assume  either  that  the 
syllables  he  writes  er,  yr,  ir^  r  were  (j),  or  that  every  final  r 
was  (i)  and  middle  r  (jr). 

1569.  Hart  says  of  /  «fi  n  r  that  they  are  '^  rightly  vsed 
in  sounde  when  they  be  single.'' 

1680.  BuLLOKAKy  who  has  ee^pecial  signs  for  ('1,  'm,  'n), 
has  none  for  ('r)  or  (j),  writing  (foormer,  dheer,  aar, 
severawl,  letterz,  figyyrz,)  for  former,  there,  are,  several, 
letters,  figures, 

1521.  Gnxsays:  " ^^ fere  trissyilabmn  est ;  «ir/ mobilis ;  apud 
alios  enim  diphthongas  valet,  hie  irl  auditur,  illic  trV^ 

Here  some  tinge  of  ('r)  or  (j)  seems  to  come  into  play, 
(a'ri,  e'rl,  eerl).  Gill  also  writes  (fei-er)  fire,  and  complains 
that  they  say  (fir)  in  place  of  (fei-er)  in  the  East  of  England. 
But  the  Germans  also  write /^wer  (fayer,  foyr,  foir),  and  this 
does  not  imply  (i). 

1653,  Wallis  and  1668,  Wilkins  have  no  allusion  to  (j). 
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If  it  was  then  heard  it  was  poaaibly  considered  to  be  an 
OToneoiis  nttermce  not  worth  naming. 

16S5.  CooPKR  aojB :  "Yerba  Angticana  ft  latina  derivaliva  qaas  in 
Ofriguie  flciibuiitar  cam  er  scribinnis  item  fr^  pronn  nfuwmifl  antem 
vr  (ar),  mm  qam  ae  pniferri  debet,  sed  quia  propter  Uterc  r  Tibra- 
tionem  tix  aliter  efferri  potest;  nt  tMnr  coluber,  jtrefrr  prsefero, 
$Under  temiiB." 

Here  the  mention  of  the  vibration  exclodee  (x)  and  insists 
on  (or)  or  (V).  Cooper  proceeds  to  give  lists  of  soch  words 
with  final  (or)  spelled  -ar,  -er,  -tr^  "Cr^  and  eren  -urf,  shewing 
that  he  prononnced  "lure  as  (-tor)  in  adventure.  Juncture, 
lecturef  nature,  pasture,  picture,  rapture,  ser^ture,  etc,  which 
are  ndgarisms  at  present  under  the  form  (-ti),  although  in 
figure,  injure,  measure  the  (i)  is  common  (f«g*x,  tn'dzhi, 
mezh'i).  Cooper  also  says:  '^r  sonator  post  o  in  apron 
eremiale,  citron  citremn,  environ  circondo,  gridiron  craticnla, 
iron  ferrom,  saffron  croons;  quasi  scrib^'entur  apum,  &c,** 
almost  as  at  present. 

1688.  MiseE  also  says  of  r,  ''  en  certains  mots  la  voyelle  qui  la 
suit  se  prononce  derant,  comme  en  here,  sire,  spire,  Jmndrei,  apron, 
citron,  sajfron,  iran;^^ 

but  this  can  only  point  to  (or)  or  ('x)  after  what  Cooper  has 
said,  Jones  identifies  the  sounds  of  er,  ur,  referring  firom 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  making  both  co-extensiTe  with 
the  modem  (x),  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  determine  the 
double  power  of  r. 

1640.  Ben  Joksoit  says :  ''  B  is  the  Ikgs  letter,  and  huireth  in 
the  sound ;  the  tongue  striking  the  inner  palate,  with  a  trembling 
about  the  teeth.  It  is  sounded  firme  in  the  beginning  of  the  words, 
and  more  liquid  in  the  middle,  and  ends :  as  in  rarer,  viper,  and  so 
in  the  Latine." 

This  seems  to  imply  that  a  difference  was  made  so  early  as 
the  end  of  the  xvi  th  and  beginning  of  the  xvii  th  century. 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  vague  terms  ^rm  and  more  liquid 
cannot  of  course  be  assigned.  But  probably  firm  meant 
more  consonantal  and  liquid  more  vocal,  so  tnat  something 
like  the  difference  between  (r)  and  (x)  is  indicated.  The 
reference  to  the  Latin  is  of  no  value,  as  it  was  only  to  its 
English  pronunciation. 

Walkbr,  150  years  later,  refers  to  this  passage  and  says : 

''  The  rough  r  is  formed  by  jarring  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  fore  teeth :  l^e  smooth  r  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root,  against  the 
inward  region  of  the  palate  near  the  entrance  of  the  throat  This 
latter  r  is  that  which  marks  the  pronunciation  of  England,  and  the 
former  that  of  Ireland.'' 
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But  he  does  not  proceed  to  point  out  where  the  rough  and 
smooth  r  were  pronounced,  and  his  description  of  the  smooth 
r  better  agrees  with  a  gentiy  pronounced  (r)  or  (grh),  the 
uvula  trill,  than  with  (j).  Tne  theory  of  a  vibration  of  the 
back  or  lower  part  of  the  tongue  is  untenable ;  that  part  of 
the  tongue  is  too  firm  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  conceived. 
And  in  England  we  do  not  perceptibly  vibrate  the  uvula. 

Smart,  who  has  entered  into  the  consideration  of  (j)  more 
than  any  preceding  writer,  calls  (j)  a  "  guttural  vowel 
sound."  He  says  of  (r)  that  "  it  is  formed  by  a  Btrong  trill 
of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  gtun,''  to  wmch  it  may  be 
objected,  first,  that  the  tiill  is  gentle  in  English,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  tongue  vibrates  freely,  near,  but  not  striking  the 
upper  gum.  For  (j)  he  says,  "there  is  no  trill,  but  the 
tongue  being  curled  back  during  the  progress  of  the  vowel 
preceding  it,  the  sound  becomes  guttural,  while  a  slight 
vibration  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  is  perceptible  in  the 
sound."  Now  I  do  not  find  the  tongue  to  be  "curled  back," 
although  it  passes  from  the  preceding  vowel  to  the  (i)  position, 
and  I  find  no  vibration  of  the  back  of  the  tongue,  though 
vibration  of  the  velimi  mav  occasionally  be  felt,  and  some 
persons  may  more  or  less  vibrate  the  uviua. 

On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  (j)  to  (e),  a  sound  to 
which  all  unaccented  vowels  approximate  in  the  mouths  of 
of  many  southern  speakers,  and  also  because  when  (j)  is 
followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  usual  to  interpose  (r)  thus  (Heei'rt, 
Hiij'nq),  hairy^  hearing^  illiterate  speakers — ^those  who  either 
do  not  know  how  to  spell,  or  ignore  the  rules  of  spelling  in 
their  speech — ^usually  interpose  an  (r)  between  any  back 
vowel,  as  (a,  a,  a)  and  a  subsequent  vowel,  thus  (drAA'rtq, 
Iaat  e-dhe-lcend,  winder  e  Shi  ,8eus)  for  (drAA'tq,  Iaa  ov  dhe 
IsBud,  wm'do  ov  dhe  hous)  drawing^  law  of  the  land,  window  of 
the  house.  From  this  habit,  a  very  singular  conclusion  has 
been  commonly  drawn  by  a  great  many  people,  namely, 
that  such  persons  habitually  say  (drAAr,  Iaat,  wth'dar) 
when  not  before  a  vowel, — a  feat  which  thev  are  mostly 
incapable  of  performing.  They  will  indeed  rnyme  window, 
cinder,  not  b^use  they  say  (wth'dar  sm'dar)  as  generally 
assumed,  with  the  trilled  (r),  but  because  they  say  (wmda 
stnda)  or  (wiwAi  stn'di),  omitting  to  trill  the  r  in  both  cases. 

Another  point  on  which  Smart  insists  is  the  distinction 
between  serf,  surf,  which  Mr.  M.  BeU  writes  (saoif,  saof ),  and 
I  write  either  (s.*f,  sjf )  by  preference,  or  (serf,  saif ),  or  else, 
sinking  the  distinction,  as  is  far  the  commonest  practice,  write 
(sif )  for  both  words.    A  distinction  of  course  can  be  made, 
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and  without  much  difficulty,  by  those  who  think  of  it,  and  is 
made  by  those  who  have  formed  a  habit  of  doing  bo  ;  but  the 
distinction  is  bo  rarely  made  as  to  amount  almost  to  pedantry 
when  carefully  carried  out,  like  so  many  other  di^uictions 
insisted  on  by  orthoepists,  but  ignored  by  speakers  whose 
heart  iB  in  me  thought  they  wish  to  convey,  not  in  the 
yehide  they  are  using.  Smart,  notwithstancQng  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed  on  this  subject,  finds  that  the  wordB  payer, 
player,  slayer,  which  are  dissyllables  =  (pe^V  pl^ V>  ^^'9^)$ 
rhyme  perfectly  with  care,  fair,  hair,  share,  which  are  mono- 
syllables =(keei,  feel,  Heei,  sheej)  with  a  different  yowel. 

The  action  of  the  ('1)  in  altering  the  preceding  (a)  into  (au) 
and  thence  into  (aa)  has  already  been  noticed.  It  is  always 
the  tendency  of  two  sounds  combined  in  n^d  succession,  to 
&;enerate  some  alterations  in  one  or  both,  or  to  fuse  themselyes 
mto  some  new  sound  (p.  52).  This  is  yery  marked  with  (jl). 
It  is  now  not  customary  to  pronoimce  (ee)  or  (00)  before  (Jt). 
Such  words  as  (meeJi^  mooi)  haye  a  yery  peculiar  effect,  either 
antiquated  <»r  illiterate,  and  are  replaced  by  (meeJ,  mooi) 
tnare,  mare.  Mr.  M.  Bell  considers  that  (uu)  is  in  like 
manner  altered  to  (uu).  This  is  certainly  often  the  case,  but 
(puuj)  for  (puui)  haa  no  singularity  in  it  We  certainly  do 
not  change  (ii)  into  (u)  and  say  (iii)  for  (iij)  ear.^  It  is  pro- 
bably this  acticm  of  the  (j)  wnich  has  presenred  the  sound 
of  (a)  so  that  art,  part  are  not  (flDit,  psBit)  but  (ait,  pait)  or 
(aait^  paaJt)  or  simply  (aat,  paat).  Indeed,  in  ordinary 
spellinK»  many  writers  now  habitually  use  ar  to  indicate  the 
sound  (aa),  in  the  same  way  as  they  use  ar  to  represent  (aa)  ; 
(p.  197).  At  the  same  time  (sdr,  s&bbt)  were  certainly  preyiedent 
in  the  xyii  th  century,  and  are  fossilized  in  America. 

How  far  all  these  effects  are  modem,  or  how  &r  th^  were 
heard  eyen  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  I  haye  been  quite 
nnaUe  to  determine.  But  as  (r)  may  still  be  said,  and 
is  still  used  by  Irishm^i  and  Scotchmen  ^implying  an 
older  form  of  English)  and,  carefully  inserting  (  )  or  (a), 
is  eyen  now  used  by  many  Englishmen  without  giying 
offence  to  the  ear  (u'r,  iiar),  it  is  certainly  s^er  to 
assume  that  there  was  formerly  only  one  sound  of  (r), 
but  that  a  murmur  (')  was  generally  inserted  before  it 
when  following  a  yoweL  In  my  transcriptions,  howeyer, 
I  haye  been  obliged  to  omit  this  theoretical  (')  for  which 
I  haye  no  proper  authority. 

^  But  olMerre  the  Norwich  street  C17,  p.  138,  note,  ooL  1. 
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The  prontoiciatioii  of  P,B  does  not  seem  to  have  yaried  in 
any  respect. 

T,D  nave  now  a  tendency^  ignored  by  most  orthoepists, 
under  particular  circumstances  to  pass  into  (tsh,  dzh) ;  thus 
nature,  verdure  are,  perhaps  most  frequently,  pronounced 
(ne^'tshi,  yrdzhj),  the  last  word  beinff  in  that  case  identSed 
with  verger.  This  alteration  takes  place  generally  through 
the  action  of  a  palatal  sound,  originally  (yy),  then  (iu,  ju)  so 
that  the  transition  was  (-tyyr,  -tiur,  -troi,  -tjj,  -tshi),  I 
have  not  found  traces  of  the  change  however,  but  the  pro- 
nunciation (nee'ti)  or  its  equivalent  given  by  Jones  seems  to 
shew  an  effort  to  avoid  it  by  omitting  the  pcifatal  element  (j). 
In  the  xvni  th  century  Sheridan  carried  this  still  further  and 
allowed  for  such  pronunciations  as  (tshuut'Oj)  for  tu^.  The 
palatals  (i,  j)  have  always  had  a  great  effect  upon  preceding 
consonants  of  the  dental  and  guttural  class,  as  they  tend  to 
materially  alter  the  position  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  a  following  vowel.  The  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  are  full  of  mstances.  It  is  a  fashion  in 
modem  English  to  resist,  or  to  believe  that  we  resist,  tlus  ten- 
dency in  the  especial  case  of  -ture  and  'dure,  but  we  have 
given  into  it  completely  in  -tion,  where  the  t,  hesitating  in 
olasacal  times  between  e  and  t,  underwent  a  change  which 
gave  (-sioa)  in  Fr^ich,  whence  in  English,  first  (-srun)  and 
then  (-shen), — tkeyer,  except  in  orthoepical  fsmcies,  (-shon), — 
and  in  Italian  ]^x>duoed  (-tsitftih*ne).  A  similar  change  is  re- 
oognieed  in  '-ekms,  ^euU.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  protest  agaiiuft 
^iure,  'dure  becoming  (-tshj,  -dzhi),  at  «  time  when  even 
(-tjta,  -dJ2a),  though  far  less  pedantic  tiian  (-tiuj^  -diuj), 
have  a  angularly  orthoepistic  effect. 

C,  G  also  underwent  a  ^milar  change,  not  from  the  action 
of  an  (i)  sound,  but  paradoxically,  as  it  might  i^pear,  through 
ikkQ  action  of  a  following  (a)  sound.  The  letter  k  is  not  mnm 
used  as  an  initial  in  EngUsh  and  hence  the  observation  refers 
in  spelling  to  c  but  in  sound  to  (k).  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  when  the  English  began  to  introduce  an  (i)  sound 
between  (k,  g)  and  an  (a)  sound.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
orthoepists,  but  there  are  traces  of  it  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
our  language,  in  the  Anglosaxon  orthography,  and  there  are 
traces  <h  final  (k,  g),  especially  after  (1,  n,  r)  naving  been  also 
palatalized  to  {k,  g).  The  word  ckurch,  now  (teSiJtsh),  but 
previously  (tshwiah)  if  we  may  trust  Salesbuiy's  Welsh  tran- 
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scription  tsiurts,  is  an  excellent  example.  The  Anglosaxon 
forms  are  circ^  ciric,  cyric^  circe,  ct/rieea,  the  Gh-eek  being 
Kvpuucov,  which  in  the  present  Gh-eek  pronunciation,  pre- 
yalent  certainly  in  all  its  main  points  when  the  word  was 
transplanted  into  Anglosaxon,  is  called  (kiriakon*),  and  the 
word  (kirik)  or  (kirk)  probably  arose  ^  from  omitting  one  or 
two  of  the  intermediate  vowels.  Ormin's  kirrke  =  (kirk'e) 
and  the  Scotch  kirk  (kerk,  ke.rk),  shew  the  impalatalized 
fortti.  That  the  initial  consonant  should  haye  yielded  to  the 
following  (i)  was  to  be  expected,  and  although  in  modem 
high  German  we  have  kirche  Qdrkh'e),  the  old  high  German 
offcen  shewed  an  initial  ch  =  (kh)  or  perhaps  {kh),  a  palatal, 
although  it  possibly  meant  the  upper  German  initial  (ka). 
The  final  k  in  this  word  is  palatalised  in  modem  German,  for 
it  is  (A;h)  and  not  (kh),  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Germans  always  use  (kh)  and  not  (kh)  after  (1  n  r)  shewing 
the  tendency  of  Germanic  lanraages  to  this  palatalisation. 
The  transitional  form  between  (xirk)  and  (tshirteh)  was  (kiik). 
From  (k)  to  (tsh)  seems  a  great  stride.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  passage  was  accomplished  in  Italian,  where  every 
(tsh)  results  from  a  palatal  {k),  and  every  (sh)  from  a  palatal 
(fik)  precisely  as  in  English.  In  modem  Greek  xal,  properly 
(ke),  becomes  {ke,  ki,  tiSii)  in  various  dialectic  pronunciations. 
In  Sanscrit  also  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palatal  series 
tr  1[  ^  U  ^  were  originally  (k  kn  g  gn  q)  auhough  they 
are  said  to  be  now  (tsh  tshn  dzh  dzhH  nj).'  This  is  not 
the  only  change  of  the  palatised  (k).  The  older  French  seem 
to  have  generally  palatalized  the  Latin  c  before  a,  as  (A»mp) 
fr^m  camptis,  whence  afterwards  (shamp,  shaA),  (p.  53).  But 
the  change  was  often  first  into  (s),  whence  (sh)  became  evolved 
by  a  furmer  action  of  an  (i)  sound,  so  oceanus,  oc^an,  ocean 
(oAe'anus,  os^aA,  oo'sh^n). 

In  pronoimcing  (j)  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is  arched  up 
against  the  palate ;  while  for  (k)  the  back,  and  for  (t)  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  only  come  in  contact  with  the  palate. 
When  then  (kj)  or  (tr)  come  together  rapidly,  the  first 
change  is  to  produce  (kj)  and  (tj).  By  (kj)  is  meant  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  (k).  The  latter  is  generally  the  more 
convenient  notation,  but  the  former  seems  more  suitable  for 
the  present  discussion.    For  (kj)  there  is  an  attempt  to  pro- 

^  There  is  a  possibility  that  eirc  is  remain ;  few  Englishmen  would  detect 

not  of  Greek  origin,  see  Graff,  iy,  481,  the  difference  between  (nj)  and  {g)  that 

Dieffenbach's    Goth.    Wort.    ii.    460.  is  (qj),  and  some  mispronounce  the 

This  howeyer  will  not  affect  ine  de-  French  ^  bb  (q).    The  sound  (ni)  be- 

riyatiyes  of  the  Anglosaxon.  longs  to  a  series  (tj  ^h  dj  dJH  nj),  not 

*  It  is  yery  poodble  that  (^)  may  deyeloped  in  Sanscrit. 
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nounce  (k)  and  (j)  simultaneously.  Hence  the  back  of  the 
ton^e  still  remaining  in  contact  with  the  palate,  the  middle 
of  uie  tongue  is  also  raised,  so  that  both  back  and  middle 
lie  against  the  palate.  This  is  rather  a  constrained  position, 
and  consequently  the  back  of  the  tongue  readily  drops. 
The  result  is  the  exact  position  for  (tj)  which,  originating  in 
an  attempt  to  sound  (t)  and  (j)  simultaneously,  brought  the 
tip  and  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  this  being 
almost  an  impossible  position  dropped  the  tip.  The  two 
consonants  (kj,  tj)  are  therefore  ready  to  interchange.  The 
passage  from  (tj)  to  (tsh)  is  yery  short  and  swift,  so  much  so 
that  many  writers,  as  Wallis,  have  considered  (tsh)  to  be 
really  (tj).^  But  the  organs  of  different  speakers  have  dif- 
ferent tendencies,  and  in  some  (s)  or  (sh)  are  more  readily 
evolved  than  (tsh)  from  (tj).  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  the  sound  is  thus  spoken  of  as  changing,  it  is  not  meant 
that  it  changes  in  the  mouth  of  a  siagle  man  from  perfect  (k) 
to  perfect  (tsh).  Quite  the  contrary.  It  probably  required 
many  generations  to  complete  the  change,  and  the  transi- 
tional forms  were  possibly  in  use  by  intermediate  genera- 
tions. From  these  must  be  excluded  aU  intentional,  that  is, 
artificial  inorganic  changes,  such  as  those  induced  by  modem 
orthoepists.  The  (s,  sh,  tsh)  were  all  imperfect  attempts  at 
imitating  (tj),  a  sound  which  is  said  to  have  remained  stable 
in  the  Hungarian  language  where  it  is  written  ty,  while  its 
congener  (dj)  is  written  gy^  Magyar  being  called  (Modj-ar). 

Tne  reason  why  (k)  should  have  been  palatalized  to  (kj) 
after  (l,n,r)  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  example  of  the  modem 
high  (German  milch^  manch,  dutch  (miUh,  manA;h,  durA;h) 
shews  that  the  tendency  is  a  reality  not  an  hypothesis,  and 
enables  us  to  imderstand  milch  as  well  as  milk  ags.  milcy 
meolc ;  bench  as  weU  as  bank,  ags.  banc ;  drench  ags.  drencan 
as  well  as  drink  ags.  drincan,  stark  and  starch  ags.  stearc, 
mark  and  march  a  border,  ags.  mearc.  Chaucer  interchanges 
toerk,  werch,  etc,,  to  suit  his  rhyme.  It  would  seem  there- 
fore that  about  this  time  there  was  a  great  tendency  in  the 
two  sounds  to  fall  into  one  another.  The  close  connection 
also  of  the  sounds  of  (k,  tsh)  naturally  suggested  the  related 
signs  c,  ch,  a  notation  early  adopted.    And  as  (sk)  became 

*  Wallis  says :    "  Anglomm  eh  Tel  tyan-eyer,  at  si  pneposaerit  /,  d  for- 

teh  sonat  /y  ...  Si  Toci  Anglicanae  yew  mabit  Angloram  ekanger,  hoc  est,  tyan» 

taxus  sigillatim  pneponantur  </,  ty  <,  z  dyer.*'     There  is  no   doubt   of  the 

fiunt  dyewy  tyewt  eyew,  tyew^  hoc  est,  readiness  with  which  the  first  sounds 

Anglorum  Jew  Judseus,  chew  mastico,  generate  the  second,  but  the  two  are 

thew  ostendo,  et  Oallorum  jeu  lusus.  quite  distinct,  and  a  very  little  practice 

Qui  syUabis  yan^  yer  prseposuerit  «,  s  enables  any  one  to  distinguish  tnem. 
fofinaDit  Oallorum  changer,  hoc  est, 
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(skj,  Bt],  eh),  the  earliest  ngn  for  the  new  sound  was  sch. 
This  has  been  adopted  in  (^rman  where  ch  by  itself  has  a 
different  meaning.     See  also  Chap.  Y,  §  4,  No.  1. 

Bat  the  phenomenon  which  suggested  these  remarks, 
namely,  the  palatalisation  of  (k)  before  an  (a)  sound,  is  dif- 
fer^it.  Generally  the  consonant  follows  the  tendency  of  the 
▼oweL  A  German  is  so  imbued  with  the  tendency  of  ch  to 
become  (kh,  kjh,  ktch)  according  to  the  preceding  yowel^ 
so  used  to  say  (akh,  ikjh»  auktrh),  that  lus  organs  would  find 
(akjh,  ikh)  an  impossibility.  But  different  speakers  seem  to 
have  been  affected  with  the  yery  opposite  tendency;  some 
striving  to  render  the  consonant  thinner,  or  more  palatal,  by 
inserting  an  (i)  effect,  between  it  and  a  following  (a)  sound ; 
others  avoiding  the  palatalisation  of  a  consonant  before  an 
(i)  sound  by  the  introduction  of  an  (u)  sound.  The  first 
would  convert  (ka)  into  (kia),  whence  Qua,  kja),  the  common 
Italian  schiacciato  (skjatt8haa*to)  effect;  the  second  change 
(ki,  ke)  into  (km,  ktce)  or  (kwi,  kwe).  These  tendencies  are 
carried  far  beyond  these  limits  in  the  Sclavonic  palatalisation 
and  the  French  labialisation  of  consonants.  They  are  not 
widely  developed  in  our  own  language,  and,  beine  inor- 

ric,  may  prevail  only  partially  both  in  time  and  place, 
modem  Italian  both  chi  and  cut  (ki,  cuui)  occur,  the 
French  qui  though  written  with  the  mark  of  thickening  or 
labialisation,  is  palatalised  into  (kji)  and  similarly  in  all 
words  where  qu  precedes  a  (i,  e)  sound  in  French. 

As  respects  the  particular  usage,  (A-aJt,  A^ind,  sXai'let, 
sA»i;  ^aid,  ^id)  for  cart,  kind,  scarlet,  sky;  guard,  guide,  it 
is  now  antiquated  in  English.  But  in  Walker's  time  it  was 
so  much  the  custom  that  he  found  it  '^  impossible ''  to  pro- 
nounce garrison  and  carriage  with  the  pure  (g,  k),  without 
any  inserted  (i)  sound.  I  have  however  not  been  able  to 
find  any  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the  older  writers.  The 
custom  is  now  dying  rapidly  out.  But  we  find  the  same 
tendency  in  other  languages.  Thus  in  Modem  Greek,  I 
have  b^n  told,  that  %  is  always  (Jkh)  even  before  q>,  a,  and 
it  seems  that  the  Sanscrit  i|  had  the  same  sound. 

What  has  been  said  of  k  applies  directly  to  g,  substituting 
sonants  for  mutes,  and  as  {k)  produced  (tsh),  so  did  (g)  pro- 
duce fdzh).  The  Anglosaxon  g  has  however  usually  re- 
mainea  (g),  and  even  in  several  cases,  as  edge,  bridge  in  which 
the  change  to  (dzh)  has  been  made,  the  (g)  is  found  as  a 
dialectic  form.  The  alteration  of  the  Anglosaxon  g  has 
generally  taken  other  directions,  which  will  be  considered 
under  gh. 
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CH  and  J,  G  are  also  (tsh,  dzk)  when  oorresponding  to 
the  present  French  sounds  (sh,  zh).  Palsgraye  admits  that 
French  ch  is  English  (sh),  but  he  makes  the  French  and 
English  y  identical.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  in 
Tery  old  French  eh,j  were  read  (tsh,  dzh)  or  (sh,  zh).  Hart 
makes  eight  pairs  of  consonants  (b  Pi  y  f>  g  k^  dzh  tsh,  d  t, 
dh  th,  z  s)  and  two  breaths  (sh  h').  The  letters  here  trans- 
cribed (dzh,  tsh),  he  identifies  with  Italian  (gi,  ci)  and  the  last 
with  the  "  High  Dutch''  tseh^  by  which  their  sounds  are  deter- 
mined.   Then  he  sajrs,  translating  his  phonetic  orthograj^y, 

"  The  French  do  use  the  /  consonant  in  a  sound  which  we  use 
not  in  our  speech,  whereof  this  (sh)  seryeth  for  the  sister  thereof, 
with  us,  as  cA  doth  with  them,  haying  no  inward  sound,  and  are 
botL  firamed  with  keeping  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  and  bring- 
ing the  teeth  together,  or  the  one  or  other  lip  to  lus  counter  teeth, 
and  thrusting  the  breath  through  them  with  the  inward  sound  for 
the  French  j  consonant ;  which  if  we  had  in  use,  should  make  us 
the  eighth  pair.  For  want  whereof  the  (sh)  doth  remain  to  us,  a 
brea^  without  fellow,  which  the  other  seven  pairs  haye.  But  for  want 
of  that  sound,  we  haye  four  others  which  the  French  neyer  use,  to 
wit  of  (dzh,  tsh)  and  (dh,  th)  which  are  yery  hard  for  any  natural 
French  to  pronounce :  other  than  such  as  are  brought  up  amongst 
us  somwhat  in  youth."  And  again  in  the  theoretical  part  of  his 
work,  after  an  elaborate  description  of  (sh)  he  adds :  ''  For  the 
felowe  of  which  sh,  the  French  do  sounde  their  g,  before  e,  and  i, 
and  the  L  consonant  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  sometimes  before  e, 
and  doe  neuer  soimd  perfitely  our  sounds  beforesaid  for  (dzh)  & 
(tsh),  in  all  their  speach." 

Hence  the  French  j  is  fixed  as  the  yoiced  form  of  (sh), 
that  is  (zh),  as  Hart  heard  it  in  1569.  Yet  Palsgraye, 
whose  ear  was  unfortunately  by  no  means  delicate,  ccmfiised 
(zh)  with  (dzh).  The  Welsn  haye  no  (sh,  zh,  tsh,  dzh),  and 
are  forced  to  transcribe  the  two  first  by  st  and  the  two  last 
by  t9i,  while  they  sometimes  use  si  for  all  four.  Thus  Sales- 
bury  transcribes  Jesu,  John,  joynt  by  tsieauto,  tsion^  tsiof/nt, 
and  makes  a  Jack  ape  into  a  (siak  ab)  in  his  dictionary. 
He  admits  that  the  Welsh  tai  is  as  like  the  English  (tan) 
**  as  brass  is  to  gold,''  and  says  of  the  English  "  ch,  o  and  i" 
(tsh,  dzh),  that  there  is  "  the  same  likeness  between  these 
three  English  letters  as  exists  between  pewter  and  silyer, 
that  at  first  sight  they  appear  yery  like  each  other,  but  on 
dose  examination  they  differ." 

The  letters  ch  when  transcribing  the  Oreek  x  ^^  called 
(k),  and  in  the  word  ache  which  the  Promptorium  also  writes 
ake,  ch  has  generally  the  sound  of  (k).  But  Hart  says: 
''We  abuse  the  name  of  h,  calling  it  ache,  which  sounde 
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semetli  very  well  to  expresse  an  headache  or  some  bone  ache," 
80  that  as  the  name  of  the  letter  could  only  have  been 
(aatsh)y  the  words  imply  that  ache  was  also  so  pronounced. 
Bullokar  also  notes  it  as  (aatsh),  and  thus,  by  the  very  same 
collocation  bone  ache,  is  confirmed  a  &ncy  of  John  Kemble's, 
in  pronounciDg  the  line  (Tempest,  act  i,  sc.  2,  y.  370) : 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  Aches,  make  thee  rore. 
It  is  true  Kemble  said  (^d»h'ez),  and  therefore  erred  in 
the  vowel,  though  right  in  the  consonant ;  and  the  feeling  of 
the  O.  P.  rioters  in  placarding,  "Silence!  Mr.  KemUe's 
head  aitshes,''  was  in  so  far  correct,  that  it  was  absurd  to 
retain  a  single  antique  pronunciation  in  the  midst  of  his 
modem  sounds. 

The  initial  k  according  to  all  the  authorities  was  still 
heard  in  the  xvith  century  before  n,  as  (knoou,  knot, 
knuk*l)  and  hence  probably  mitial  ffn  was  (gn),  as  both  are 
used  in  present  German  knochen,  gnade  (knokh*ni,  gnoa'de), 
but  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  gn.  Jones  mokes 
initial  gn  always  (n),  but  says  that  initial  kn  "may  be 
sounded  An,"  which  was  therefore  imusual  at  that  time. 
Wallis  however  fifty  years  before  allowed  (knou,  knyy) 
know,  knew,  and  Cooper,  strangely  enough  says :  "  Kn 
sonatur  ut  hn ;  knave  nebulo ....  quasi  hnave  &o.,'*  meaning 
(nh),  but  perhaps  really  simple  (n),  the  aspiration  being  a 
theoretical  difference  to  distinguish  initial  kn  from  simple  n. 

Labialised  /  or  (Iw)  has  alr^idy  been  shewn  to  have  existed 
in  our  language,  (p.  193,)  but  it  has  died  out.  liabialised  k  or 
(ktc),  the  hps  being  opened  simultaneously  with  the  release 
of  the  k  contact  and  not  after  it,  is  an  ancient  element  of  our 
own  and  probably  of  many  other  languages.  In  Anglosaxon 
it  is  written  cw,  in  Latin  qu,  which  is  the  form  adopted  in 
English.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  orthoepist  has  dis- 
tinguished (kw,  ktr).  Ou  properly  bears  the  same  relation 
to  ^  as  gu  to  A;,  but  as  the  form  of  the^  remained  imchanged, 
litde  attention  was  paid  to  it.  It  does  not  exist  as  part  of  the 
Saxon  element  of  our  language.  Initially  it  is  generally 
used  superfluously  for  g.  Occasionally  it  has  the  sound  (gtr) 
as  in  language,  itself  a  modem  form,  anguish,  distinguish,  &c. 
Usage,  however,  varies,  some  saying  (laeq'gtfydzh,  asq'guniBh) 
and  others  (laeq'wydzh,  aeq'wwh).  The  ItSian  guaie,  guanto 
are  apparently  (ktruaa'le,  gtruan'to).  The  final  -gue  for  ^g 
as  in  tongue,  plague  is  quite  a  modernism.  Ague,  also  spelled 
agwe  in  the  Promptorium,  was  probably  (aa'gyy)  or  (aa'guu) 
from  aigue,  and  hence  does  not  belong  to  this  category. 

As  we  have  (kj  gj,  ku?  gu^),  so  also  to  our  unacmowledged 
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(tj  dj)  correspond  an  equally  unacknowledged  (tto  dw,) 
wnicli,  written  tw  dw  as  in  between^  twam,  twang,  twist,  twelve, 
twirl;  dwindle,  dwell,  dwarf,  have  been  generally  considered 
as  (tw,  dw),  but  many  of  those  who  have  thought  on  pho- 
netics have  been  more  perplexed  to  decide  whether  w  was 
here  really  a  vowel  (u)  or  a  consonant  (w),  than  in  the  cor- 
responding words  wean,  wain,  wist,  well,  war.  The  difficulty 
is  resolved  by  observing  that  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  really 
simultaneous  with  the  release  of  the  (t,  d)  contact. 

The  termination  -age  is  represented  as  having  the  soimd 
(-aidzh)  in  Salesbury,  in  domaae,  heritage,  language,  all 
French  words,  and  this  a^ees  with  Palsgrave,  suprd,  p.  120, 
note.  Smith,  Bullokar,  Gill,  and  Butler,  however,  do  not  re- 
cognize this  tendency  in  English,  although  Butler  notes  the 
similar  change  of  (a)  to  (ai)  before  -nge  (-ndzh),  and  both 
are  confirmea  by  the  modem  sounds  (-^dzh,  -^endzh),  of 
which  the  first  is  a  degeneration  of  (-edzh,  -e^h). 

GH 

The  Anglosaxon  alphabet  having  no  especial  letter  to  repre- 
sent the  guttural  (kh),  the  single  letter  h  was  used,  as  in  old 
High  German  the  double  letter  hh  was  employed.  As  g  often 
interchanges  with  h  in  Anglosaxon,  as  lagu,  lah,  law,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  was  a  tendency  in  those  times  to  pronounce 
g  final  or  medial  as  (gh),  just  as  the  Upper  Germans  now  do, 
and  as  the  Dutch  pronounce  their  ^  in  all  positions.  At  a 
later  period  the  Anglosaxon  g  seems  to  have  become  (^h)  and 
then  (j),  sounds  even  now  confused  by  German  phoneticians. 
Hence  ;,  which  was  also  written  },  and  occasionally  printed 
%,  became  the  regular  sign  for  (j)  till  it  was  supplanted  by  y. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  to  shew  that  g  retained  the 
soimd  of  h,  that  is,  (kh),  it  was  natural  to  write  gh  in  its 
place.  In  the  Orrmulum  we  have  all  varieties;  fulluhht 
/fohhtesat,  mihhte  are  instances  of  h,  doubled  merely  to  shew 
that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short ;  ma}},  e}}whcer,  a}},  twi}}e88 
illustrate  the  use  of  },  doubtful  whether  (^h)  or  (j),  while 
re}heU'boc,  foll}henn  shew  the  use  of  }A.  As  in  Dutch  the  g 
often  sounds  (kh)  as  well  as  (gh),^  and  as  the  Scotch  adopted 
the  orthography  ch,  it  seems  probable  that  (gh)  early  ac- 

1  Recent  opportunities   of  hearing  (^''M^)  ^^^  than    (skrh^,  Bkh^p). 

Dutch  pronunciation  hare    oonyincea  The  Dutch  themselves   consider   the 

me  that  the  Dutch  eh^  g  are  rather  sound  yerv  soft.    The  Dutch  final  and 

(krh,  grh)  than  simple  (kh,  gh).    But  medial  ten  is  pronounced  as  simple  «, 

the  sounds  are  so  ughtly  and  gentlj  thus  vleeseh  (yiees),  a  modem  example 

pronounced  that  thej  rather  resemble  of  an  omitted  guttural, 
(rh,  r)  than  (krh,  grh),  thus  aehip^ 

14 
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quired  the  sound  of  (kh)  only.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  two  sounds  (kh,  gh)  are  so  easily  confused  by 
those  not  familiar  with  mem^  and  may  so  readily  inter- 
change owing  to  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  consonant,  and 
so  few  languages  have  provided  for  their  discrimination,  that 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  their  not  having  both  existed  even 
though  onlv  one  is  named.  It  is  the  same  with  (sh,  zh),  the 
latter  of  which  is  scarcely  ever  noticed,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  when  it  first  came  into  use.  Even  (s,  z)  are  constantly 
confused.  They  both  exist  in  Italian,  and  have  only  one 
sign  8.  But  only  one  of  them  (s)  exists  in  Spanish  and 
Welsh,  having  the  same  sign  8.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  from  the  orthography  ffh  whether  it  represented  onlv 
(kh),  only  (gh),  or  occasionally  (kh)  and  (gh),  nor  would  it 
be  certain  u  a  Welsh  writer,  for  example,  who  onlv  knew 
(kh)  and  was  not  acquainted  with  (gh),  asserted  that  the 
English  ffh  was  (kh).  Now  Salesbury  says :  *^Gh  has  the 
same  sound  as  our  ch  (kh),  except  that  we  sound  ch  deeper 
in  the  throat  and  more  harshly."  The  two  expressions 
"  deeper  "  and  **  more  harshly  **  might  be  applied  m  Sales- 
bury's  popular  language  in  two  ways.  For  example,  (kh)  is 
deeper  than  (A:h)  and  harsher.  Ana  (kh)  being  called  'hard' 
in  contrast  to  (gh)  'soft,'  fkh)  mifi;ht  be  esteemed  harsher 
than  (gh) ;  or  the  reverse,  wnen  (kh)  is  a  familiar  and  (gh)  a 
strange  sound.  But  certainly  (kh)  would  be  felt  to  be  much 
deeper  and  harsher  than  (ffh).  There  is  another  supposition, 
namely,  that  ffh  was  merely  (h*),  the  simple  jerk  of  the 
aspirated  breath.  In  most  cases  (h,  h')  are  confused,  and 
the  aspirate  is  considered  to  be  (h*).  In  my  own  opinion 
(h*)  is  much  less  frequent  than  (h),  but  (h*)  is  occasionally 
said  when  only  (h)  is  intended.  Sir  T.  Smith  writes  h  for 
either  sound,  and  this  is  the  general  custom  of  orthoepists. 
He  also  represents  ffh  by  h  only,  saying  : 

"  Scio  tauhtf  nihtf  fiht  &  csetera  ejusmodi  scribi  etiam  ff  adjuncta, 
vt  taught^  nighty  fght,  sed  sonum  ilHus  g  quaerant,  quibus  ita  libet 
scribere,  aures  profecto  mess  nunquam  in  illis  vocibus  sonitum  rov 
g  poteraat  haurire." 

This  ought  to  imply  that  the  sound  was  (h')  and  that 
(tauH't,  nin't,  fin't)  was  at  that  time  the  pronimciation  of 
tauffht,  niffht,  fiyht  Hart  at  the  same  time  writes  lauht^  oht 
=  (lauH't,  oH't)  for  lauffht,  ouffht  Bullokar  has  also  (Kht^ 
bowht  s=  (ltH*tboouH*t).  But  then  Gill  finds  it  necessary  to 
introduce  a  new  sign,  namely,  h  with  its  stem  crossed  like  a 
if  to  represent  the  sound  of  ffh  in  bouffht^  and  says  : 

''X.  ch.  Graecorom  in  initio  nunquam  vsurpamus,  in  medio,  et 
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fine  saepe ;  et  per  gh,  male  exprimimxis :  posthac  sic  (kh)'  scribemus : 
Yt  in  (warkht  eni^)  weight  enough  satis  pondeiis." 

Now  those  who  do  not  possess  a  symbol  for  (kh)  often 
write  h  for  it,  as  we  have  seen  in  Anglosaxon  finals,  and  as 
Bapp  considers  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Anglosaxon 
initial  M^  hr,  hw,  which  I  rather  suppose  to  have  been  (Ih, 
rh,  wh).  The  sound  of  (khw)  is  very  harsh,  and  in  Scotland 
and  North  Wales  it  is  modified  into  (ktrh),  corresponding  to 
the  English  and  South  Welsh  (wh).  Those  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  sound  of  (akh)  may  be  led  to  it  by  endeavouring 
to  say  (au'),  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  raising  the  back 
of  the  tongue.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  Salesbury's  eh, 
(which  is  not  so  "deep"  and  "harsh"  as  the  Welsh  ch,) 
Smith's,  Hart's,  Bullokar's  h,  and  Gill's  Xf  ™^y  ^  ^  ^^® 
and  the  same  sound,  either  (h')  or  (kh).  But  it  is  certain 
that  when  Gill  wrote,  the  sound  (kh)  was  disappearing  in 
the  south  of  England,  for  Butler,  who  uses  a  g  wim  a 
crossed  stem,  to  represent  gh,  says  that  "the  Northern 
Dialect  doth  yet  rightly  sound  "  it,  implying  of  course  that 
it  had  gone  out  in  tne  South  by  1633. 

The  safest  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  sound  in  the 
XVI  th  century  was  really  (kh),  but  was  generally  pronounced 
very  lightly  ;*  it  might,  however,  have  been  (Arn)  after  (i,e). 
This  is  still  Uie  custom  in  Scotland. 

By  the  middle  of  the  xvn  th  century  the  rule  had  become 
to  omit  the  sound,  after  changing  the  preceding  vowel,  or  to 
change  it  into  some  other  sibilant,  generally  (f ),  in  one  or 
two  cases  provincially  (th).  Wallis,  1653,  after  noticing 
that  initial  ffh  is  simply  (g),  adds  : 

"  alias  vero  nunc  dierum  prorsus  omittitur ;  syllabam  tamen  pro- 
ducendam  innuit.  A  quibusdam  tamen  (prsBsertim  Septentrion- 
alibus)  per  moUiorem  saltern  aspirationem  h  effertor,  ut  might 
potestas,  light  lux,  night  nox,  right  rectus,  sight  yisus,  sigh  singul- 
tus, weigh  pondero,  weight  pondus,  though  quamvis,  thought  cogi- 
tatio,  wrdught  operatus  est,  hrdught  attulit,  taught  docuit,  sought 
quaesiyit,  fraught  refertus,  nattght  nihil,  naught  malus,  &c.  In 
paucis  YocabuHs  effertur  plerumque  per  ff;  nempe  eough  tnssis, 

^  Gill  misprints  1$,  wbich  be  uses  for  bour  voealur  nebonr ;  neigb  abreniated 

(db)  and  in  Ids  errata  endeayonrine  to  ne."    Tbis  seems  to  sbew  that  both 

eorrect  this  tniafaVft  and  also  (iniULb)  (neekh)  and  (nee)  were  heard  in  the 

for  (ennkh),  he  has  accidentally  re-  first  syllable  of  tnis  word,  and  would 

peated  the  error  instead  of  making  the  imply  that  (neekh)  was  rather  pedantic 

correction,  as  has  been  done  here  in  Indeed  if  it  were  to  be  obissed  witii  the 

tiie  text.  other  pronunciations  which  the  pedant 

>  The  Pedant  in  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  recommends,  as  (doubt,  debt,  kail,  Htdf) 

Act  ▼.  So.  1.  1623  comedies  p.  136  it  might  be  oonndeied  as  obsolete. 
C(»nplainfl  of  the  pronunciation  '*  neigh- 
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trough  alveolus,  tmigh  tenax,  rough  asper,  Umgh  rideo  profenmtar, 
ceffi  trdffi  tuff^  ruffy  laff,  Inough  (smgulare)  sat  multum,  sonatur 
inuff:  at  inough  (plurale)  sat  multa,  sonatur  enowJ^ 

WiLKiNS,  1668,  after  8a3ring  that  ffh  might  have  been 
(gh)  adds :  'Hhis  kind  of  sound  is  now  by  disuse  lost  among 
us."  Price,  however,  in  the  same  year,  says :  "  Gh  sounds 
now  like  h  in  Almighty,  althauffh"  etc.,  adding  in  the  margin 
"  but  the  Ancients  did,  as  the  Welch  &  Scots  do  still  pro- 
nounce ffh  thorow  the  throat."  He  notes  that  ffh  sounds  as 
(f )  in  couffh,  laughter^  enough,  rouffh.  Cooper,  1685,  says : 
**  hodid  apud  nos  desuevit  pronunciatio  ffh,  retinetur  tamen 
in  scriptur&,"  but  he  makes  it  (f )  in  couffh,  laugh,  rough, 
iouah,  trough,  and  makes  Wallis's  distinction  between  enough 
and  enow,  Miege,  1688,  says  also  that  gh  is  generally  mute, 
but  is  (f )  in  lauffh,  drauffht,  rough,  tough,  enough  (not  distin- 
guishing enow,)  but  adds  "  sigh,  un  Soupir,  et  le  Verbe  to 
Sigh  soupirer,  ont  un  son  particulier  qui  approche  fort  de 
celui  du  th  en  Anglois."  Jones,  1701,  extends  both  the  (f ) 
and  the  (th)  list.  According  to  him  (f )  is  heard  regularly 
in  draught,  draughts,  laugh,  cough,  enough,  hough,  rough, 
lough,  trough;  and  he  adds  ''some  also  sound  daughter, 
bought,  nought,  taught,  &c.,  as  with  an  f,  saying  daufter,  bqft, 
&c."  And  he  states,  that  gh,  ght  are  th  ''  in  sigh,  sounded 
sith  ;  in  drought,  height  sounded  drouth,  heith,**  but  in  other 
parts  of  his  book  he  also  admits  the  sounds  (soi,  drAAt,  Heet). 
In  the  xvin  th  century  we  may  notice  that  Fielding  in  his 
Tom  Jones,  book  vii,  chap.  13,  makes  his  landlady  say  oft, 
thqft,  for  ought,  thought,  and  Mrs.  Honour  write  soft  for 
sought,  book  xv,  chap.  10.  These  are  meant  to  be  West  of 
England  vulgarisms,  but  they  sufficiently  shew  the  tendency. 

It  would  be  vain  to  consider  the  changes  thus  indicated, 
without  proceeding  at  once  to  the  fountain  head.  In  Anglo- 
saxon  itself  g  became  A  before  t  very  firequently,  and  was 
often  omitted.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  sound  as  some- 
times (kh,  gh)  and  sometimes  (kh.,  gh).  Let  these  sounds  be 
kept  as  widely  apart  as  possible.  Then  (gh)  must  be  rounded, 
that  is,  there  must  be  a  rounding  of  the  ups  while  the  gut- 
tural is  uttered,  producing  (kt<^h,  gt^h),  thus  German  auch, 
auge  are,  as  already  mentioned,  in  reality  (avkwh,  SLUgwh'e), 
The  Scotch  sough  is  (suukti^h),  and  ffenerally  the  juu)  sound 
before  (Ui)  has  a  tendency  to  produce  (kirh).  This  would 
then  have  a  natural  tendency  towards  (wh,  w).  On  the 
other  hand  (kjh,  gjh)  are  in  themselves  the  closest  allies  of 
(jh,  j).  Hence  an  effort  to  keep  the  two  sounds  of  {sh,  gih) 
weU  apart  would  result  in  producing  (w,  j),  which,  i3ter 
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vowels,  would  diphthongise  as  (u,  i),  and  after  consonants 
would  form  the  syllables  (u,  t).  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  the  passage  from  Anglosaxon  mto  English. 

First  the  (u)  change.  From  lagu^  lah  comes  law  (laau, 
Iaa)  ;  from  draff  an  comes  draw  (draau,  drAA) ;  from  boga  comes 
first  bough  (boouktrh)  and  then  bow  (boon)  or  (bovikwh,  bou, 
beu).  From  halffian  comes  hallow  (Hal*u,  Haloou,  Hael'o) 
from  tcdff  comes  (tal'u,  tal'oou,  tael'o).  In  JEdinburffh,  Mussel' 
burffh,  etc.,  although  gh  is  written,  (o)  is  regularly  sounded. 

Next  the  (i)  cnange.  From  tccBffn  comes  wain  (wain, 
wtfdn)  ;  from  /(Bffer  comes  fair  (fair,  feei),  from  r^gn  comes 
rain  (rain,  r^ein).  From  bieiff  come  bulffe  (buldzh,  baldzh), 
bellows  (bel'uz,  bel'oouz),  and  belly  (bel'«),  shewing  three 
changes  of  ff. 

If  instead  of  falling  to  (u),  the  (k«rh),  remained  at  (wh), 
this  would  after  a  vowel  rapidiy  become  (f).  In  Aberdeen- 
shire (f )  is  the  regular  substitute  for  (wh)  or  rather  the 
Scotch  quh,  which  looks  like  an  attempt  to  write  (ktt?h)  imder 
the  form  of  (kwh).  Dwarf  from  dweorh  is  an  instructive 
example.  The  old  English  forms  dwerghe^  durwe  and  the 
dialectic  durgan  are  found;  a  dialectic  Swedish  dwetf  and 
Dutch  dwarf  dorfare  said  to  exist  (E.  Mueller,  Etym.  Wort, 
d.  Eng.  Spr.,  i.  327).  The  Dutch  agler,  kragt  and  English 
after,  craft,  Anglosaxon  (efler,  crceft,  are  examples  of  the 
correspondence  of  (f )  and  (gh)  in  different  forms  of  the  same 
low  German  word.  The  chief  English  examples  have  been 
already  cited,  and  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  chancre  pre- 
vails dialectically  much  further  than  it  has  been  admitted 
into  the  received  forms  of  speech.  Some  words  have  even  in 
English  both  forms,  as  hough  (naf,  Hok),  trough  (trof,  troou), 
slough  of  a  snake  (slaf),  slough  a  quagmire  (slau),  tough  (taf, 
tooviYenough  (enof*,  eneu*),  the  grammatical  distinction  made 
by  Wallis  and  Cooper  that  the  first  is  singular,  sat  multum 
and  the  second  plural  sat  multa,  although  conformable  to 
Scotch  usage,  does  not  seem  to  be  historically  justified. 

The  change  of  gh  into  (p)  in  hiccough  (Hik'cm)  is  mentioned 
by  Jones  1701,  and  must  be  considered  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  change  to  (f),  as  (wh,  w,  p)  are  even  more 
closely  related  than  (wh,  f ).  The  curious  but  not  admitted 
change  to  (th)  seems  to  rest  merely  on  the  conftision  of  the 
(f,  th)  hisses.^  When  these  are  pronoimced  without  any 
vowel  it  is  venr  difficult  to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, as  is  well  known  to  those  who  teach  to  spell  by  means 
of  the  powers  of  the  letters. 

^  Sigh,  which  Jones  and  Miege  giTe  as  (sdith)  is  called  (saif)  in  Deyonshire. 
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When^A  falls  into  (u)  it  naturally  alters  the  preceding 
Towely  with  which  it  diphthongises,  hence  (a)  becomes  (au, 
aau,  aa).  Similarly  (o)  should  become  (ou)  and  thence  (ou), 
but  in  this  case  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  (ou,  oo,  aa), 
as  in  ought^  btmgM,  etc.  When  gh  falls  into  (i)  we  have 
alterations  in  the  ot^er  direction,  as  (ai,  eei^  ee). 

After  the  vowel  (i),  the  (i)  change  of  gh,  which  is  the  only 
natural  one  that  could  be  expected,  would  simply  prolong  the 
(i),  and  hence,  from  hih,  niht  we  might  have  (mi,  niit), 
forms  which  really  exist  dialectically  for  high,  night;  and 
from  the  termination  -ig  we  might  expect  (-t),  the  com- 
monest form  in  present  use. 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  such  were  probably 
the  original  forms  of  transition.  In  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland igh  is  regxdarly  replaced  by  (ii),  and  the  chance  to 
(ei),  which  is  constantly  attributed  to  the  omission  of  the 
guttural,  seems  to  have  no  real  connection  with  it,  but  forms 
part  of  the  general  change  of  long  i  from  (it)  through  (ei)  to 
(oi),  which  wiU  be  minutely  considered  in  Chap.  IV,  §  2, 
imder  I.  If  we  are  to  trust  Gill,  the  sound  of  (ei)  and  the 
guttural  coexisted,  as  he  always  prints  (naikht)  and  neither 
(nikht),  the  pronunciation  of  Salesbury,  nor  (noit)  as  became 
prevalent  during  the  xvii  th  century. 

With  this  gh  proper  must  not  be  confounded  gh  written 
for  g,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  at  the  beginning  of 
words.  Jones  tells  ub  that  the  soimd  of  ^  is  written  gh  in 
gherkin,  ghess,  gheus,  ghittem,  ghost,  where  gheas  is  foimd  in 
Spenser  for  guess. 

S,  C;Z.    SH.    X. 

The  use  of  c  for  (s)  follows  the  same  rules  as  at  present, 
throughout  the  period  under  consideration.  The  letter  s  seems 
also  to  have  been  (s)  or  (z)  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
at  present,  but  as  the  sound  of  (z)  doep  not  exist  in  Welsh, 
Salesbury  had  no  means  of  indicating  it  by  Welsh  letters, 
and  he  therefore  writes  «  in  all  cases,  although  he  names  the 
%  sound.  Smith,  Hart,  and  Gill  all  use  £,  but  none  of  them 
are  sufficiently- careful.  Still  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  s  was  pronounced  (z)  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  it  is  at  present.  The  letter  s  is  now  used  for  (sh), 
where  the  change  has  been  generated  by  a  subsequent  (i) 
sound,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  o,  ^,  as  in  mission, 
pressure,  special,  motion;  and  s  passes  in  certain  cases  into 

gi)  under  similar  circimistances,  as  vision,  excision,  measure. 
ere  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  xvi  th  century,    Salesbury 
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has  GRACTOTJSE,  grositcs  (g^raa*8i,us),  gondicton,  condisyum 
(kondis'twn),  exhibition  embisiwn  (eksibis'iun),  prohibition 
proibisiwn  (proo,ibis'i,iin^,  trbsurb  tremtor  (tree'zyyr). 
Bt7Llokar  has  (abrevias'ion^  komposiz*ion,  naa'sion,  syyor, 
svygar)  for  abbreviation,  campositian,  nation,  auer,  mgar. 
And  Gill  writes  (ekspektas'ion,  Habitaa'sion,  naa-sion, 
okaa'zion,  pas'ion)  for  eocpectation,  habitation,  nation,  occasion, 
passion.  In  the  xvii  th  century  Wallis  generates  (sh)  from 
(sj),  but  WiLKiNS  writes  (reserreksion)  for  resurrection. 
Price,  1668,  only  recognizes  **  hard  8  in  passion ;  soft  s  in 
concision,  and  sh  in  cushion,  fashion/*  Cooper,  1685,  does  not 
name  the  use  of  (sh)  in  such  cases,  but  admits  shure,  shuffar, 
which  may  have  been,  (shuur  shog'er),  "facilitatis  causA," 
although  he  places  such  words  immediately  after  his  '^  vitanda 
barbara  dialectus.''  Miege,  1688,  writes  chiire,  pennchoun  in 
French  letters  for  sure,  pension,  states  that  in  the  termination 
'ision,  s  sounds  as  French  ff  or  j  Tzh)  and  writes  (tjuai,  train- 
gient,  lijeur,  ^'er,  hdjer,  crdjer  lor  usual,  transient,  leisure, 
osier,  hosier,  crosier.  Jones,  1701,  says :  "  Tho'  you  have  the 
Sound  of  sh  ver^  often  in  the  Beginning  of  the  last  Syllable 
of  Words,  as  m  action,  nation,  &c.  sounded,  acshon,  nashon, 
&c.  yet  is  sh  never  written  there  in  Words  of  two  or  more 
Syllables ;  except  in  cushion,  fashion,  hogshead^  lushious. 
Marshal.'*  He  admits  that  s  is  commonly  sounded  sh  (sh) 
in  assume,  assure,  assurance,  censure,  consume,  desume,  ensue, 
ensure,  fissure,  issue,  leisure,  measure,  pleasure,  pressure,  pursue, 
pursuer,  pursuit,  sue,  suet,  sugar,  suit,  sure,  sute,  tissue, 
treasure,  and  says  that  ocean  is  "  sounded  oshan."  He  does 
not  recognize  (zh),  but  says  that  sh  is  written  z  '4n  azure, 
sounded  ashure.'*  The  change  was  therefore  fully  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  xvn  th  century. 

Though  the  orthoepists  of  the  xvii  th  century  were  slow 
to  recognize  this  change,  and  those  of  the  xvni  th  and  xix  th 
evcD  acbnit  it  rather  grudgingly,  while  those  of  the  xvi  th 
do  not  seem  to  be  even  aware  of  such  a  *'  slovenly  habit," 
yet  we  have  at  least  two  early  traces  of  the  degeneration  of 
suit  into  shoot,  in  Shakspere  and  in  Rowley,  for  a  notice  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Aldis  Wright.  In  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  Act  vs.  Sc.  1,  written  before  1598,  the  folio  1623, 
Comedies,  p.  130,^  there  is  apparently  a  play  on  suitor  and 

^  ^  Qu,  Wlio  gave  thee  this  Letter  P  Clo.  From  my  Lord  Beroume,  a  good 

Clo.  1  told  you,  my  Lord.  master  of  mine. 

Qu.  Towhomshomd'stthougiueitP  To  a  Lady  of  France^  that  he  called 
Clo.  From  my  Lord  to  my  Ltuly.  £o$aline, 

Qu.  From  which  Lord,    to  which  Qtt.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. 

Lady  f  Come  Lords  away. 
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shooter^  deer  and  dear.  The  two  latter  words  were  pronounced 
alike  by  Smith.  Were  the  two  former  really  pronounced  alike 
by  Shakspere,  as  they  were  by  Jones,  1701,  and  Buchanan, 
1766,  though  Cooper,  1685,  gives  (stut)  and  Sheridan,  1780, 
(sunt)  for  suit?  Gill,  1621,  only  allows  (syyt),  Bullokar, 
1680,  has  (sj^'gar).  Hart  has  (syv'er).^  But  some  persons 
must  have  said  (shuut),  or  such  jokes  would  have  been  lost, 
and,  whatever  was  the  case  in  Shakspere,*  we  have  this  pun 
in  Eowley's  Match  in  the  Dark,  1633,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1 : 

Moll.  Out  upon  him,  what  a  miter  have  I  got.  I  am  Bony  you 
are  so  bad  an  Archer,  sir. 

JSare,  Why  Bird,  why  Bird? 

Moll,   Why  to  sitoote  at  Buts,  when  you  should  use  prick-shafts. 

In  the  present  day  we  have  a  joke  of  an  Irish  shopman 
telling  his  customer  to  shoot  himself,  meaning  suit  himself. 


Here   sweete,  pot  yp  this,  'twill  he 
thine  another  day. 

£x(mnt. 

Boy,  WTio  is  the  shooter  P  Who  is 
the  shooter  P 

Rosa.  Shall  I  teach  yon  to  know. 

Boy,  I  my  continent  of  heautie. 

Boia.  Why  she  that  beares  the  Bow. 
Finely  pnt  off. 

^oy.Jiiy  Lady  goes  to  kill  homes.  ••• 

Bom,  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boy.  And  who  is  yonr  DeareP' 

In  Boyet's  first  speech,  Steerens,  at 
the  suggestion  of  warmer,  altered  the 
•hooter  of  all  the  quartos  and  folios,  to 
tuitor^  which  is  tne  reading  usually 
adopted.  The  preceding  dialogue, 
which  has  been  given  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  seems  at  first  sight  to 
point  to  suitor  as  Boyet's  meaning, 
which  Bosaline  perversely  takes  as 
shooter.  But  the  connection  is  not 
evident.  There  is  no  allusion  to  euitor, 
but  much  to  shooter  in  what  follows. 
Boyei  knew  both  the  suitor  (whether  we 
take  him  as  Biron  or  Armado),  and  the 
shooter  (the  Princess,  apparently,  who 
is  represented  as  going  to  shoot  a  deer 
at  the  opening  of  the  scene),  but 
Bosaline's  reply,  and  her  remark  that 
it  is  a  "put  off,"  look  as  if  she  was 
purposely  misunderstanding  him.  In 
the  absence  of  a  tenable  hypothesis 
for  the  introduction  of  the  new  word, 
suitor,  we  may  suppose  that  Boyet, 
looking  off  after  the  shooting  party 
which  has  just  left,  sees  an  arrow  sped, 
and  inquires  of  Bosaline  who  shot 
it,  whereupon  she  puts  him  off  with 


the  truism  that  it  was  she  (one  of  the 
Princess's  company)  who  bore  the  bow. 

^  John  Halt,  in  his  first  treatise,  as 
cited  in  Chap.  VIII,  {  3,  note  I,  classes 
the  three  words  **  suer,  shut,  and  bruer," 
as  he  spells  them,  together,  and  pro- 
nounces (syy-er,  shyyt,  bryyer).  The 
first  may  lie  suer  or  sewer,  the  last  is, 
of  course  brewery  is  the  second  suit, 
or  shoot  intended  to  be  written  shute 
(Scotch,  schute  s  shoot),  as  Hart  in 
that  treatise  constantly  omits  the 
final  e?  It  is  the  only  indication  of 
.  such  a  change  in  the  xvi  th  century, 
and  the  word  suer  renders  it  very 
doubtfuL  We  can  hardly  suppose  the 
word  to  have  been  shut,  Stratman 
gives  the  old  Bnglish  forms  for  shut, 
schutten,  schitte,  schettin,  shette;  for 
shoot,  sceoten,  schetin,  sheten,  scheete, 
ssete,  schete,  scuten,  soten,  shoten, 
schoten.  The  original  difference  of  the 
words  is  difficult  to  determine;  £tt- 
miiUer  does  not  give  any  ags.  word 
seyttan,  to  shut,  as  different  from 
sceotan,  to  shoot;  E.  Miiller  refers 
shut  to  shoot  from  shooting  the  bolt 
of  the  door. 

'  Steevens  quotes  an  equivoque  of 
suters  and  shooters,  miscalled  archers 
by  a  servant,  from  "The  Puritan, 
1607,*'  and  Malone  a  similar  play  upon 
archers  and  suitors  in  "£^ys  and 
Characters  of  a  Prison  and  Prisoners, 
by  G.  M.,  1618,**  and  also  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  Act  v.  Sc.  2,  where  Pope  reads 
"  a  gfrief  that  shoots  My  very  heart  at 
root,"  and  Capell  reads  smites  for  the 
folio,  1623,  suites. 
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The  Irish  pronunciation  however  only  shews  an  English 
pronunciation  of  the  xviith  century.  In  England  at  the 
present  day,  shoot  for  mit  would  be  vulgar,  but  the  joke 
would  be  readily  understood,  though  few  persons  use,  or 
have  even  heard,  the  pronunciation.  Might  not  this  have 
been  the  case  in  Shakspere's  time  P  At  any  rate  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  such  a  pronunciation  could  have 
been  used  seriously  by  Shakspere  himself.^    But  the  sound 

two  different  editions,  but  between  an 
uncorrected  cop^  and  a  corrected  copy 
of  the  sufne  edition.  The  later  qnartos 
foUow  the  corrected  copy  but  their  tes- 
timony is  of  no  value,  because  their 
reading  is  merely  a  reprint."  Hurried 
corrections,  whether  of  print  or  manu- 
script, frequently  introouce  additional 
errors,  and  hence  there  is  no  guarantee 
in  thiis  curious  history  that  the  com- 
positor who  substituted  ehewted  for 
tnytedy  did  not  himself  put  ehewted 
when  he  meant  to  have  inserted  eewted. 
More  instances  are  certainly  required 
to  decide  the  point.  The  Scotch 
wrote  eehute  for  ehoot.  Palsgrave 
writes  euU  for  suit.  In  Henry  V., 
Act  iii.  sc.  6,  fol.  1623,  p.  81,  we  find 
"  what  a  beard  of  the  Generalls  Cut. 
and  a  horride  Sute  of  the  Campe,  will 
doe  among  fomins^  Bottles  and  Ale- 
washt  Wits,  \a  wonaerfull  to  be  thought 
on."  In  the  Chronicle  History  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  printed  in  the  fourth 
vol.  of  the  Cambridge  edition  ehout 
stands  for  sute.  If  we  take  Bullokar's 
old  pronunciation,  shout  would  be 
(shunt).  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  observes 
that  tnis  was  **an  instance  of  a  play 
apparently  taken  down  at  the  time  of 
acting,  and  whether  shout  or  suit  be 
the  true  reading,  one  of  them  could  not 
have  been  substituted  for  the  other 
unless  the  pronunciation  was  some- 
thing similar,"  and  he  thinks  that 
these  instances  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pronunciation  (shuutj  "was 
in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XTTith  century.  The  jokes  upon 
shooter  and  suitor  certainly  establish 
that  a  sufficiently  similar  pronunciation 
of  the  words  was  in  existence  to  make 
the  joke  appreciable.  The  various 
spellings,  I  fear,  prove  nothing,  be- 
cause, considering  tne  frei^uency  of  the 
word — suit  occurs  163  times,  suitable 
once,  suited  T,  suiting  1,  suitor  38  times 
in  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance, 
— ^the  rare  variations  can  only  pass  for 


^  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  the  compositors  might  have 
had  that  pronunciation,  and  that  it 
therefore  might  have  crept  into  the 
text.  In  L^,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2,  the  word 
three-suited  of  the  fo.  1623,  is  spelled 
three  shewted  in  all  the  quartos  but 
one,  where  it  is  three  snyted,  an  evident 
misprint  for  three  suyted.  Now  shewted 
would  probably  have  been  written  for 
(shyyted),  and  ma^r  indicate  the  tran- 
sitional pronunciation ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  itself  a  mere  misprint 
for  sewted,  which  would  be  a  legiti- 
mate orthography  for  suited.  This 
hypothesis  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  who  says :  "  in  books  printed 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
variations  occur  in  different  copies  of 
the  same  edition.  I  have  never  seen 
two  copies  of  the  1625  edition  of 
Bacon's  Essays  which  were  exactly 
alike.  A  list  of  the  variations  is  given 
at  the  end  of  my  edition.  Now  there 
are  six  copies  or  the  quarto  of  King 
Lear  printed  in  1608.  which  we  [Mr. 
W.  6.  Clark  and  himself  editors  of 
Uie  Cambridge  Shakespeare]  have  in 
our  notes  erroneouslv  (as  we  confess  in 
the  Preface)  called  Qs,  whereas  we  are 
now  convinced  that  this  edition  was 
earlier  than  the  one  in  the  same  year 
which  we  have  called  Q< .  These 
copies  of  Qa  (so  called)  differ  from 
each  other  in  having  some  of  them 
been  corrected  while  passing  through 
the  press.  The  earliest  of  these  which 
we  nave  met  with  is  one  of  the  two 
copies  in  the  Bodleian,  and  we  call  it 
for  distinction  sake  Qa  (Bodl.  1).  This 
has  the  reading  three  snyted:  but  cUl 
the  other  copies  of  the  same  edition 
read  three  shewted,  I  suppose  therefore 
that  while  the  edition  was  in  course  of 
printing  the  error  was  discovered,  and 
the  correction  communicated  verbally 
to  the  compositor,  who  inserted  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  of  spelling.  It  is 
not  a  question  between  the  reaoings  of 
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may  well  have  existed  unrecognized,  preciaely  as  the  sound 
of  (sh)  is  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  Welsh,  although  cei9io 
is  now  generally  called  (kei'sho),  and  not  (koi'sio).  Simi- 
larly in  Dutch  (sh)  has  been  developed  firom  (si-,  (sj-)  in 
several  words,  but  it  is  not  orthoepistically  acknowledged. 
In  the  xviii  th  century  there  was  a  decided  tendency  towards 
(sh).  Thus  sue,  suet,  sugar,  suicide,  suit,  suitable,  suitor, 
sure,  suture,  all  commence  with  (sh)  in  Buchanan,  sue,  suit, 
suitable,  suitor,  have  (s)  in  Sheridan,  but  the  rest  have  (sh), 
which  Sheridan  also  uses  in  sudorific,  sudorous,  super-, 
superable,  superb,  superior,  supernal,  supine,  supinity,  supra-, 
supremacy,  supreme,  sural,  where  Buchanan  has  (s). 

The  sound  of  (sh)  was  well  known  in  the  xvi  th  centuiy. 
Salesburt  says : 

*'  Sh  when  coining  before  a  vowel  is  equivalent  to  this  combina- 
tion »9%,  thus  SHAPPE  ssiapp  (shapp),  shepe  Mtip  (shiip).  Sh  coming 
after  a  vowel  is  pronounced  m«,  thus  asshe  aisB  (ash,  aish?),  wasshe 
wa%9$  (wash,  waish  ?).  And  wherever  it  is  met  with,  it  hisses  Hke 
a  roused  serpent,  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  letter  called  schin.  And 
if  you  wish  further  information  respecting  this  soimd,  you  should 
listen  to  the  hissing  voice  of  shellfish  when  they  begin  to  boiL" 

We  learn  from  Hart,  supr4  p.  207,  that  (zh)  was  im- 
known  in  the  xvi  th  century.  Wilkins,  1668,  says  that  (zh) 
is  "  facil  and  common  ....  amongst  the  French,  who  express 
it  by  e/,  as  in  the  word  Jean,  &c.,  and  is  easily  imitable  by 
us,''  implying  that  it  was  not  in  use  in  England.  But 
Miege,  1688,  being  a  Frenchman,  heard  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
p.  215,  in  the  words  where  we  now  use  it.  He  is  the  only 
writer  in  the  xvii  th  centurv  who  notices  it,  and,  as  he  is  a 
foreigner,  his  testimony  is  suspicious.  Franklin,  1768, 
seems  only  to  know  it  in  French,  as  he  has  no  special  sign 
for  it,  and  even  in  French  writes  (zshaeme)  for  Jamais, 
Just  as  Hiirt  writes  (ozdzhuurdwi)  for  aujourdHhui,  for  want 
of  an  appropriate  sign,  although  he  had  reco^ized  the  sound. 
Sheridan,  1780,  fully  acknowledges  it.  It  is  always  written 
(s)  or  (z),  and  arises  in  English  from  palatisation  as  (z*j). 
In  French  it  seems  to  be  a  degeneration  of  (dzh)  formed 
from  a  palatalised  (g*j);  or  else  to  have  arisen  from  (j)S  pre- 

muprinti.    The  absence  of  any  notice  >  The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

of  such  a  practice  in  orthoepists  of  the  Hope  say  (dzhoo,  Dzhan)  etc.,  for  (ja«, 

XTith  century  (if  we  except  the  yery  Jan),ya,  Jan,    This  is  an  alteration  of 

doubtful  passage  from  Hart  in  the  last  precisely  the  same  character,  and  is 

note),  tocher  with  the  depreciating  comparable  with  the  Italian  GiuffnOy 

manner  in  which  similar  usages  are  Giunonef  Giuglio  (Dzhuunjo,   Dzhu- 

mentioned  in  Cooper,  shew  that  any  nMwh'ne,  Dzhuu  Ijo)  from  the  Latin 

such  pronunciation  was  considered  not  Junitun^  Jutumem^  Julium, 
worth  mentioning. 
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oiBely  in  the  same  way  as  (sh)  derives  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  still  more  frequently  to  English  ears,  from 
(kh)  as  (ish)  for  (i*h). 

A  was  usually  (ks).  Salesbury  gives  flaxb  Jflaca  (flaks), 
EXHTBiTJOM  embmum  (ek8ibis'i,tm),  oxB  ocs  (oks),  but,  ap- 
parently by  a  misprint,  axe  ags  (agz). 

F,  V 

2^  and  v  seem  to  have  retained  their  sounds  throughout, 
but  in  the  earlier  times  v  and  u  were  interchangeable,  and 
either  could  be  used  as  a  vowel  or  consonant.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Welsh,  where  u  was  the  vowel,  and  v  the  conso- 
nant. The  consonant  has  been  generally  replaced  by  /  in 
Welsh,  jf  being  used  for  (f).  Salesbury  notices  as  a  dialectic 
variety  in  "  some  countries  of  England"  the  use  of  (v)  for 
(f),  but  he  does  not  particularize  the  districts.  Gill  attri- 
butes it  to  East  Anglia,  "  (v)  pro  (f),  ut  (vel'oou),  pro 
(fel-oou)." 

TH 

The  double  sound  of  th  as  (th,  dh)  is  fixed  by  Salesbury 
as  the  Welsh  th^  dd,  and  the  two  uses  were  distinguished 
almost  exactly  as  at  present;  mth  seems  however  to  have 
been  always  (wtth),  though  (wwih)  is  now  more  common. 
Salesbury  gives  (th)  to  through,  thystle,  thynne,  wyth,  thanke, 
thorowe,  thyck ;  and  (dh)  to  this,  thyne,  the,  that,  thou.  He 
also  notices  that  th  sounds  (t)  in  Thomas,  threasiire  and  throne, 
which  he  writes  trwn  (truun) ;  and  (d)  in  Thavies  Inn. 
Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill,  Butler,  have  all  diflFerent  signs 
for  (th,  dh)  and  use  them  according  to  our  present  custom 
of  speech.  Jones  makes  th  =  (t)  m  antheme,  or  anthymn, 
Anthony,  apothecary,  asthma,  Author,  authority,  authorize, 
Catharine,  Canthartdes,  Esther,  Isthmus,  Lithuania,  posthu* 
mus,  priesthood,  Thames,  Thannet,  thea,  Thomas,  Thomson, 
Thamasin,  Thuscany,  thyme. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  these  uses  were  settled. 
The  two  Anrfosaxon  letters  ]>  ^  are  usually  taken  to  be 
(th,  dh)  but  their  emplovment  is  almost  exactly  opposite  to 
modem  use.  In  later  Anglosaxon  and  Early  English  only 
one,  either  ^  or,  more  usually,  ]>  was  employed,  and  even 
Omnin  makes  no  distinction.  This  might  have  been  a 
pecidiaritv  in  writing  names.  It  seems  safest  to  infer  the 
old  use  nrom  the  modem,  which  is  found  to  hold  for  the 
XVI  th  century. 
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The  question  concerning  h  is  simply  when  was  it  mute  P 
for  its  sound,  or  rather  its  action  on  the  following  vowel  was 
always  the  same  as  (h)  or  (h*).  Palsgrave  says  h  is  mute  in 
honest,  honour,  habundaunce,  habitation.  Gill  does  not  agree 
in  the  last  word,  and  the  h  has  now  disappeared,  even  in 
writing,  from  the  last  but  one.  Salesbury  says  h  is  mute 
in  honest,  habitation,  humble,  habite,  honeste^  honoure,  exhi" 
bition,  prohibition.  Modem  orthoepists  will  not  admit  the 
two  last,  though  custom  sanctions  them,  but  habite  and 
habitation  have  recovered  their  A,  and  himible  is  still 
doubtful.  Gill  adds  the  words  hour,  hyssop,  which  he 
writes  (ai'zop).  Abhominable  was  a  common  orthography  in 
the  XVI  th  century,  and  the  h  seems  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally pronoimced  or  not  pronounced,  for  the  Pedant  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost  (1623,  Comedies,  p.  136)  says :  "  neighbour 
rocatur  nebour ;  neigh  abreuiated  ne ;  this  is  abhominable, 
which  he  would  call  abhominable.*'  ^  It  is  usual  to  print  the 
second  abhominable  without  the  h  and  the  first  with  it,  but 
it  seems  more  proper  to  reverse  this,  and  write  "this  is 
abominable,  which  he  would  call  abhominable,"  for  the 
Pedant  ought  certainly  to  have  known  that  there  was  no 
h  in  the  Latin,  although  in  the  Latin  of  that  time  h  was 
used,  as  we  see  from  the  Promptorium,  1450,  "  Abhominable, 
abhominabilis,  abhominacyon  abhominacio,"  and  Levins  1570, 
"  abhominate,  abhominari,"  as  if  the  words  referred  to  ai- 
homine  instead  of  ab-omine. 

In  the  XVII  th  century.  Price  1668,  says  that  h  is  mute  in 
ghost,  rhetorick,  catarrh^  dunghill,  host,  hour,  John,  impos* 
thume,  myrrh,  Rhene,  rheum,  rhode,  Wadham.  Miege,  a  bad 
authority,  because  Frenchmen  cannot  rightly  appreciate  the 
English  aspirate,  having  no  such  element  of  their  own,  de- 
clares that  hour,  hourly  are  the  only  two  words  in  which 
h  is  mute,  and  especifdly  instances  honour  as  having  an 
aspirated  h. 

1701.  Jones  says  h  "may  be  soimded  in  halleluiah,  harber- 
geon,  habiliment,  haver-du-pois,*'  &c.,  but  seems  to  imply  that 
it  is  generally  mute  in  these  words,  and  says  that  'ham  in 
names  of  places  in  England  is  -am  as  in  Broxham,  Bucking' 
ham.  He  also  makes  h  mute  in  cowherd,  Nehemiah,  shepherd, 
swine-herd,  and  in  Heber,  Hebraism,  Hebrew,  hecatomb,  hectical. 
Hector,  hedge,  Hellen,  hemorrhoids,  herb,  heriot,  hermit,  &c., 
"  which  h  may  be  found  by  putting  a  Vowel  before  them." 

^  The  quarto  1631  also  prints  abhonUndble  in  both  places. 
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He  allows  unaccented  his  to  lose  the  A,  ''as  in  told  his  man, 
sounded  told  is  man,  &c."  He  says  o  is  written  ho  "  when 
it  may  be  sounded  ho,  as  in  homage,  holster,  homo,  in  the 
beginning  of  all  words,  hosannah,  host,  hostage,  hostess, 
hostler,  hostile,  houlet,  hour,  so^ho,  inkhom,  &c.,  often 
sounded  as  with  o  only.'*  Also  he  says  oo  is  written 
hoo,  "when  it  may  be  sounded  hoo  after  a  vowel,  as 
hood,  hoof,  hoohy  hoop,  hoord,  and  in  hood  in  the  End  of 
Words  as  in  likelihood,  manhood.  Priesthood,  &c."  Finally 
he  says  u  is  written  hu  "  when  it  may  be  sounded  hu,  espe- 
cially after  a  Vowel,  as  in  humble,  humility,  humour^  Hum- 
phrey** This  frequent  reference  to  the  vowel  depends  on 
the  following  remark:  "That  h  is  hardly  sounded  before  or 
after  consonants ;  but  more  easily  before  and  after  Vowels, 
therefore  the  best  Way  to  discover  on  A,  is  to  sound  the 
Word  that  be^s  with  it  after  a  vowel;  as  a  hat,  &c."  Un- 
fortunatelv  this  rule  would  make  a  vast  number  of  A's  to  be 
heard  in  London,  as  (a  H'oi,  a  H'ass),  an  eye,  an  ass. 

At  the  present  dav  great  strictness  in  pronouncing  h  is 
demanded  as  a  test  of  education  and  position  in  society,  and 
consequently  most  of  the  words  mentioned  in  Jones  are  now 
aspirated.  Smart,  1836,  reduces  the  list  of  words  with  mute 
h  to  heir,  honest,  honour,  hostler,  (in  which  the  h  is  now 
commonly  not  written)  hour,  humble,  and  humour.  It  is 
certainly  at  present  very  usual  to  say  (nam'bl,  jhuu'mj),  so 
that  the  list  is  reduced  to  Jive  words,  which  it  would  be 
considered  social  suicide  to  aspirate.  But  in  practice,  even 
of  the  most  esteemed  speakers,  -ham  in  names  of  places  has 
no  aspirate,  exhaust,  exhibit,  exhibition,  lose  h,  and  his,  him, 
her,  etc.,  after  an  accented  consonant  when  perfectly  un- 
accented, drop  their  A.  Tt  is  extremely  common  in  London 
to  say  («  too'trm)  for  at  home.  A  vast  majority  of  the  less 
educated  and  refined  in  London,  and  a  still  greater  majori^ 
in  the  Midland  Counties,  never  use  the  h,  pronouncing  their 
words  as  if  they  never  had  had  an  h  at  all.  The  insertion  of 
the  h,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  very  strong  (h*),  is  also  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  not  so  common,  and  still  more 
illiterate. 

(H)  is  properly  only  a  jerk  of  the  voice,  and  as  such  forms 
part  of  the  Sanscrit  post  aspirates  (kH  gH)  etc.,  and  is  fre- 
quent as  a  post  aspirate  in  the  Irish  brogue.  It  also  occurs 
before  every  o  in  Tuscan  pronunciation,  in  which  dialect  (k) 
is  also  changed  into  a  strong  (.h')  thus  (.n'onfrnon'tHo)  for 
confronto.  I  have  heard  lAvomo  pronounced  in  the  place 
itself,  almost  like  (livH'or'nn'o)  so  that  a  foreigner  might 
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easfly  persuade  liiinself  that  he  heard  (lighor*no),^  whence 
an  Englishman's  Leghorn  is  but  a  step.  As  an  initial  letter 
however  (h)  is  not  common.  Thus  Sanscrit  has  no  initial 
(h),  the  letter  ^  being  (gh).  Precisely  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  Russian,  where  the  (gh)  has  also  to  be  used  for  a 
foreign  (h).  The  Gothic  h  may  have  been  occasionally  (h), 
but  seems  to  have  been  frequently  (kh),  in  place  of  which 

gi*)  as  a  milder  form,  became  gradually  prevalent  in  the 
ermanic  languages.  No  German  at  present  leaves  out  or 
puts  in  an  initial  h  contrary  to  the  orthography ;  but  final  h 
after  a  vowel,  which  is  dialectically  pronounced  (kh)  or 
(ktrh)  as  (shuuktrh)  Schuh  shoe,  has  disappeared  in  the  re- 
ceived pronunciation.  No  Scotsmen  omit  the  aspirate.  Hie 
old  Greeks  had  an  aspirate,  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot 
be  accurately  known,  as  every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared 
from  the  lang^ge,  and  its  old  relations  were  rather  singular. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  how  far  the  Latins  pronounced  their 
A,  but  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  French  have  nothing 
resembling  the  true  sound  of  (h),  although  the  French  have 
a  trace  of  its  former  existence,  asserted  by  Palsgrave  but  not 
recognized  by  Meigret,  in  that  hiatus  which  they  call  an 
h  a^rS,  The  French  and  Italian  also  have  no  (kh),  whidi 
has  been  retained  in  the  form  (kh)  by  both  the  Sanscrit  and 
Greek.  The  so-called  (kh)  x,j\  of  the  Spaniards  seems  to  be 
a  Moorish  importation,  and  is  possibly  an  alteration  of  (A). 
In  Spanish  America  it  is  said  to  be  replaced  by  (h).  The 
Spaniards  used  it  to  replace  a  foreign  (sh),  as  in  Mexico;  the 
French  transliterate  it  by  ch  =  (sh),  and  the  English  have 
made  Xerez  (xee'reec)  into  sherry.  The  (h*)  is  abundant  in 
Arabic. 

In  England  the  use  of  the  (h)  among  the  illiterate  seems 
to  depend  upon  emphatic  utterance.  Many  persons  when 
speaking  quietly  will  never  introduce  the  (h),  but  when 
rendered  nervous  or  excited,  or  when  desiring  to  speak  par- 
ticularly well,  they  abound  in  strong  and  unusual  aspirations. 
It  is  also  singular  how  difficult  it  is  for  those  accustomed  to 
omit  the  A,  to  recover  it,  and  how  provokingly  they  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  most  undesired  occasions  by  this  social 
shibboleth.  In  endeavouring  to  pronounce  the  fatal  letter 
they  generally  give  themselves  great  trouble,  and  conse- 

1  Eear-Adm.  W.  H.  Smyth.    The  the  name  of  livorno.    This  would  be 

Mediterranean,  London.  1864,  p.  831,  prononnced  (leghor'no),  and  is  a  sinffa- 

mentions  that  a  map  belonging  to  a  far  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  uis 

Greek  Pilot  in  1550,  now  in  Srit.  Mns.  custom  of  speech. 
Add.  MS.  10,134,  contains  \tyopwo  aa 
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quently  produce  a  harslmess,  quite  unknown  to  those  who 
pronounce  (h)  naturally.  An  English  author,  S.  Hirst, 
writing  an  English  Grammar  in  German,^  in  which  50 
quarto  pages  are  devoted  to  a  minute  account  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English,  actually  bestows  167  quarto  lines  of 
German,  measuring  about  90  feet,  upon  attempting  to  shew 
that  formerly  h  was  not  pronounced  in  English,  and  that  it 
was  altogether  an  orthoepistic  fancy  to  pronounce  it,  saying 
that  almost  all  non-linguists  would  admit  that  h  was  gene- 
rally mute,  or  at  most  scarcely  audible,  and  that  linguists 
who  denied  this  in  theory  gave  into  the  practice.*  The 
division  of  the  people  is  not  exactly  into  linguists  and 
non-linguists,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  very  large  masses 
of  the  people,  even  of  those  tolerably  educated  and  dressed 
in  silk  and  broad  cloth,  agree  with  the  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Greeks,  in  not  pronouncing  the  letter  H. 

§   6.    Eealisation  of  the  Pronunciation  of  English   in  the 
XVI  ^A,  XVII  th^  and  xvm  th  centuries. 

Thb  results  of  the  two  preceding  sections  are  sufficiently 
minute  to  give  an  indication  of  the  pronunciation  of  English 
during  the  xvi  th  century,  but  it  is  not  easy  from  this  mass 
of  details  respecting  incuvidual  words,  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
ception of  the  actual  sounds  of  sentences.  Hart,  BuUokar, 
Gill  and  Butler  have  however  given  specimens  of  connected 
speech,  and  in  Chapter  VIII,  §§3-6,  sufficiently  extensive 
extracts  will  be  given  from  their  works,  and  translated  into 
palaeotype,  to  enable  a  reader  to  form  an  accurate  conception 
of  Ae  sound  of  our  langua^  in  the  xvi  th  century.  After 
these,  follows,  §  7,  a  vocabmary  of  the  principal  words  pro- 
nounced by  the  authorities  of  this  period,  which  will  be  very 
useful  in  endeavouring  to  read  any  other  work  of  that  time, 
because,  even  if  the  unknown  word  is  not  there  found,  some 
analogue  will  almost  certainly  present  itself,  which  will  suf- 
fice to  determine  the  sound  within  the  requisite  limits.' 
Finally,  applying  all  the  results  of  previous  investigations, 

1  Kritisches  Lelirgebandes  der  en-  him.    If,  however,  he  had  heen  aware 

eliichen  Sprache  yon  S,  Hirsts  Mitolied  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  A  is  in- 

der  Universitat  zu  Cambridge,  2nd  ed.,  serted  and  omitted  in  Layamon,  GenesiB 

Leipzig,  1847.  and    Exodns,   Prisoner's  Prayer,  and 

»  His  nrincipal  argument  is  the  re-  other  writings  of  the  xiii  th  centnry, 

tention  or  an,  mine,  thine,  etc.,  before  he  would  doubtless  have  considered  his 

words  b^inning  witii  h,  in  the  author-  point  established.    In  practice  I  under- 

ized  Tersion  1611.    The  lists  of  words  stood  from  a  gentleman  who  conversed 

with  mute  A  given  by  Palsgrave,  Sales-  with  him,  he  omitted  the  h  altogetiier. 

bury,  etc,  were  of  course  unknown  to  *  See  also  the  Index  of  Wot&, 
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I  have  in  ^  8,  endeayoured  to  realise  the  pronunciation  of 
Shakspere,  and  have  reduced  my  conception  to  palaeotypic 
spelling,  which  will  enable  a  reader  of  moderate  perseverance 
to  reproduce  it  orally.  The  result  is  peculiar,  and  has  been 
generally  well  received  by  those  to  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  it  pivd  voce.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  after  the  preceding  discussions^  of  its 
very  closely  representing  the  pronunciation  actually  in  use 
by  the  actors  who  performed  Shakspere's  plays  in  his  lifetime. 

In  Chapters  IX  and  X,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
similar  realisation  of  the  pronunciations  which  mark  the 
XVII  th  and  xviii  th  centuries.  The  only  connected  phonetic 
writing  of  the  xvn  th  century  which  I  have  foimd,  is  Bishop 
Wilkins's  transcription  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed,  but 
this  very  inadequate  spencimen  is  eked  out  by  a  vocabulaiy 
collected  from  the  principal  authorities  of  the  time.  It  is 
with  considerable  hesitation,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  di- 
versities of  sound  attached  to  the  same  symbols,  and  such 
numerous  lists  of  rules  and  exceptions,  relating  to  different 
parts  of  words  and  not  furnishing  the  complete  representation 
of  entire  words,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  restore  Dryden's 
pronunciation,  or  rather  the  pronunciation  of  some  contem- 
porary reader.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  the  same  certainty 
respecting  his  sounds  as  respecting  Shakspere's,  and  the 
attempt  should  be  viewed  with  indulgence. 

For  the  xviiith  century,  the  complete  vocabulary  of 
Buchanan  has  enabled  me  to  give  his  pronunciation  of  a 
passage  of  Shakspere,  and  Dr.  Franklin's  interesting  letter 
furnishes  a  contemporary  piece  of  phonetic  writing,  uncor- 
rected certainly,  but  sufficiently  suggestive.  A  vocabulary 
of  the  principal  words  in  which  Buchanan,  Sheridan,  and 
other  authorities,  differ  &om  the  received  pronunciations  of 
to-day,  or  anticipate  them,  will  complete  the  account  of  this 
century. 

It  has  not  formed  any  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  detail  upon  the  pronunciation  now  prevalent, 
although  incidental  allusions  to  it  perpetually  occur.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  and  very  complex  subject,  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  many  other  writers,  but  requires  entirely  new 
treatment,  in  reference  not  only  to  the  results  of  the  present 
investigation,  but  to  those  abnormal,  cacoepistic,  rare,  vulgar, 
and  dialectic  forms,  which  the  history  of  the  past  shews  mat 
we  ought  to  collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  future,  and  for  the 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  real  state  and  possible  develop- 
ment of  our  language,  which  is  principally  unwritten.     ALr. 
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Melville  Bell's  Visible  Speeohi  op  my  own  Palaeotype,  now 
give  a  means  of  writing  all  such  forms  with  great  accuracy, 
and  the  rougher  Glossotype  (p.  13  and  Chapter  YI,  §  3),  will 
enable  those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  minuter  distinc- 
tions of  sound,  to  write  our  dialects  much  more  intelligibly 
than  the  generality  of  systems  hitherto  pursued.  I^iose 
therefore  who  wish  to  assist  in  forming  a  written  picture  of 
our  language  for  the  first  time,  should  neglect  no  opportunity 
of  immediately  noting  diversities  of  pronunciation  whenever 
heard,  after  some  of  these  comprehensive  systems,  of  which 
Palaeotype  possesses  the  fi;reat  advantage  of  requiring  none 
but  ordinary  type.  To  shew  the  nature  of  the  process  re- 
quired, I  have  in  Chapter  XI  contrasted  Mr.  Melville  Bell's 
and  my  own  pronunciation  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  transliterated  many  specimens  of  Scotch  dialectic 
pronunciation  which  he  has  ftunished,  both  into  palaeotype 
and  glossotype,  while  the  noliteness  of  several  correspondents 
in  the  provinces,  has  enabled  me  to  give  a  first  instalment  of 
a  greatly  needed  comparative  phonology  of  the  English 
duuects. 

%  Q.     The  Direction  of  Change. 

For  determining  older  pronunciation  than  that  of  the 
XVI  th  century,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  direction  in 
which  sounds  have  changed  since  that  period,  because  we 
can  then  by  continuing  the  line  backwards,  arrive  at  some 
conception  of  the  sounds  from  which  those  in  the  xvith 
century  were  derived.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much 
space  has  been  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  pronuncia- 
of  the  XVII  th  and  xviu  th  centuries. 


TABLE  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  LETTEBS. 
1.  Short  VoweU. 

A  short,  in  inth  century  decidedly  (a),  became  (cb)  in  the  course 
of  the  zmth  and  has  so  remained  except  in  a  small  class  of 
words,  where  the  various  sounds  (aa,  a,  aah,  ah,  sbab,  se)  are 
heard. 

E  short,  has  remained  (e)  throughout,  but  is  locally  (e)  and 
may  have  been  (b)  at  any  period. 

I  short,  has  remained  (t)  throughout. 

0  short,  seems  to  have  been  generally  (o)  and  often  {u)  in  the 
xn  th  century.  The  (o)  sounds  became  (o)  or  (a),  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  which,  in  the  xvnth  century,  and  have  so 
remained,  the  present  sounds  being  generally  (o)  in  dosed  and 
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(o)  in  open  syllables.  In  a  few  words  (o)  remains,  as  cro»$^ 
gone.  The  {u)  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of  short  w,  became  (a)  in 
the  xvn  th  century  and  have  so  remained. 
TJ  short,  was  either  (u)  or  (w),  probably  the  latter,  in  the  xvith 
century,  but  during  the  xvnth  become  decidedly  (o)',  which 
has  remained  to  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
words  which  retain  the  old  (w)  sound,  but  some  of  these  are 
^  occasionally  pronounced  (a),  and  more  of  them  probably  were 
so  pronounced  in  the  XYin  th  century. 


2.  The  I/mg  Vowek. 

A  long,  was  (aa)  in  the  xn  th  century,  but  inclined  already  to  a 
very  fine  and  thin  pronunciation,  nearly  (aah),  quite  different 
from  (<w).*  In  the  xvnth  century  this  seems  to  have  become 
decidedly  (aeaB),  advancing  at  the  close  of  that  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  xvmth  to  (ee),  which  in  the  xixth  century, 
if  not  earlier,  became  (ee)  and  even  (wi). 


^  In  an  unknown  treatise  on  the 
pronunciation  of  French,  of  which  two 
quarto  leaves  with  the  signatures  B  i, 
B  ii,  bearing  date  1628,  (two  years  prior 
to  Palsgrave's  book,)  are  preserred  and 
described  in  Rev.  S.  B.  Maitland's 
List  of  some  of  the  Earl^  Printed  Books 
in  the  Archiepiscopal  library  at  Lam- 
beth, 1843,  p.  291  (but  which  did  not 
fall  under  my  notice  till  the  preceding 
pages  were  printed),  we  read  of  the 
French  A  and  E,  "  A.  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced fro  the  botom  of  the  stomak 
and  all  openly.  £.  a  lyteU  hyer  in 
the  throte  there  properly  where  the 
englysshe  man  soundeth  bis  a."  This 
would  imply  that  the  French  sound 
was  (aa)y  unless  it  was  rounded  into 
(aa),  as  we  know  that  it  sounded  to 
Englishmen  in  the  xvuth  century. 
The  English  a  was  quite  distinct  from 
this  and  sounded  more  like  (eb)  to 
French  ears,  than  (aa).  The  sound 
could  certainly  not  haye  been  (eb),  or 
Palsgrave  woiUd  not  have  found  it  like 
the  French  0,  and  Salesbury  like  the 
"Welch  a.  If  we  suppose  the  English 
«,  0  were  (aa,  ee)  and  the  French  were 
(rto,  be)  we  shall  be  probably  very  near 
the  truth  which  underlay  this  and  simi- 
lar statements.  Compare  Gilles  du 
Guez,  supr^  p.  61.  ^ce  the  above 
was  written,  Mr.  Payiie  has  obligingly 
brouj^ht  under  my  notice :  "  The  French 
Garden :  for  English  Ladyes  and  Gen- 
tlewomen to  walke  in.  Or,  A  Sommer 
dayes  labour.  Being  an  instruction  for 
the  attayning  vnto  the  knowledge  of 


the  French  tongue  ....  By  Peter  Enm' 
delly  Professor  of  the  same  Language, 
London,  1605,  Svo.,  the  English  in 
black  letter,  the  French  in  Boman 
type,  unpaged,  signatures  extending  to 
P  3,  witn  two  more  leaves.  The  au- 
thor has  taken  considerable  pains,  but 
not  always  successfully,  to  indicate  the 
French  sounds,  and  occasionally  refers 
to  the  English,  in  passages  which  will 
be  quoted  as  footnotes  to  this  table.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  as  in  the  two 
cases  just  cited,  the  author  was  French. 
**  Our  A  is  not  sounded  altogether,  as 
this  english  word  awe  as  some  haue 
written,  but  as  the  first  voice  of  this 
word  Augustine  or  After  opening  some- 
what the  mouth,  as  for  example,  jS<9^ 
tiete^  taeitement,  e^auoir :  and  not  after 
the  rate  of  the  english  word  ale^  for  if 
a  Frenchman  should  write  it  according 
to  the  English  sound,  hee  would  write 
it  in  this  wise  eel  and  sound  it  as  if 
there  were  no  i ."  This  passa^  seems 
to  indicate  clearly  that  French  a  was 
rather  {aa)  than  (aa).  It  also  infers 
that  this  {aa)  was  heard  in  the  English 
after,  where  we  retain  (aa,  aah),  but 
that  in  ale  and  other  wonis  of  that  class 
the  Frenchman  heard  (be).  I  may 
mention  in  illustration  that  Padre 
8ecchi.  the  astronomer,  when  speakiof 
English  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
As^ciation  at  Norwich,  1868,  said 
(mBEd)  for  made,  which  to  Engli^  ears 
sounded  very  nearly  as  (msesed),  and 
very  unlike  (m^).  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  &x)ndeU'B  etl  was  quite 
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£  long  was  (ee)  during  the  xvi  th  and  xynth  centuries,  except  in  a 
very  few  words,  as  he,  she,  me,  etc.,  because  in  the  xvi  th  century 
the  spelling  ee  was  introduced  for  those  words  in  which  the 
sound  has  actually  altered  to  (ii),  but  no  such  alteration  of 
spelling  was  afterwards  admitted,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
xvrn  th  century  the  sound  of  (ii)  began  to  prevail,  and  became 
general  by  the  close  of  that  century,  as  it  now  remains. 

I  long  was  a  diphthong  in  the  xvith  century,  probably  (ei)  but 
occasionally  (ai).  In  the  xrn  th  century,  and  perhaps  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  xn  th,  the  sound  of  (ai)  was  introduced, 
which  has  remained.  Even  at  the  present  day,  however,  (ei, 
ai,  ai)  and  other  varieties  may  still  be  heard: 

O  long  was  apparently  (oo)  in  the  xvith  century,  a  sound  which  is 
still  g^ierally  heard  before  r,  in  more,  glory,  &c;  but  in  the 
xvnth  century,  {oo)  was  introduced,  and  still  remains,  though 
frequently  called  {po^w)  or  (oou),  and  dialectically  (ou).  Some 
words  containing  o  long  were  pronounced  (uu)  but  in  the  xvith 
century  these  were  mostly  written  with  oo,  and  hence  o  long  is 
sounded  (uu)  in  only  a  very  few  words,  as  move,  prove, 

JJ  long  does  not  occur  in  any  Saxon  words,  and  intiie  xvith  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  xvnth  century  had  the  sound  of 
(yy)  or  some  closely  allied  sound  as  (n,  w,  99)  which  may  be 
still  heard  dialectically  both  in  the  East  and  West  of  England.^ 
After  the  middle  of  the  xvnth  century  the  long  u  became  (iu) 
after  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  and  (juu)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  syllable,  and  this  sound  has  remained;  in  the 
xvmth  century,  as  at  present,  after  (r)  it  is  pronounced  (uu). 


dirtinct  from  4U  our  present  ail  (m1). 
Kb  in  1605  there  must  have  been  a 
*lam  class  of  speakers  who  called  long 

0  (aah>  or  (sBffi),  which  could  hare 
floondea  nothing  but  (bb)  to  a  French- 
man, we  may  suppose  that  this  was  the 
sound  with  which  Brondell,  with  his 
limited  experience  as  a  foreiener,  was 
familiar.  In:  The  French  Littelton. 
A  most  easie,  perfect  and  absolvte  wav 
to  leame  the  French  tongue,  Set  foortn 
by  Clavdivt  Holyband,  Gentil-homme 
Bourbonnois,  London,  1609,  32mo., 
pp.  223,  for  a  knowled^  of  which  I 
am  also  indebted  to  ^r.  Payne,  the 
author  says,  p.  184 :  ^*  At,  and  ay,  have 
three  diners  sounds :  for  the  first  per- 
son 6in^:ular  of  the  future  tense  of  the 
Indicatiue  moode,  and  these  three 
yerbes  ay,  and  his  compounds :  Je  s^ay, 

1  know,  nay,  I  am  borne,  be  fiilly 
pronounced  as,  ^,  masculine :  b&j  then 
for  ay,  fay  1  have,^V  diray  I  will  say, 
Je  liray  I  will  reade,  faimeray  I  will 
loue,  &o.,  as  if  it  were  written  4,  j4,  J9 
diri^  je  Uri,  &e.    But  the  first  person 


singular  of  the  first  perfect  tense  of  the 
Inmcatiue  moode,  is  sounded  as  it  is 
written,  as  faimay  I  loued,^>  trouvay 
I  sound,  je  parlay  I  q>oke,  &c.  (ai  ?). 
As  for  the  rest,  wheresoeuer  you  shall 
find  at,  sound  it  as  gaye  \gay  in  p.  185] 
gaping.*^  He  means  of  course  (bb), 
and  he  seems  to  agree  with  Hart  partly 
in  gay,  and  with  the  xvnth  century 
pronunciation  generally  in  gaping.  The 
only  English  writer  who  would  make 
^ay  =  (gBB)  is  Cooper,  samk  p.  125. 
Most  probably  the  Frenchman  heard 
an  English  (gaei)  as  bis  (gss),  and 
found  the  first  syllable  of  aaping^ 
(gaese),  more  like  his  gai  than  nis  ga, 

*  Erondell  says  of  French  ui  " t>  Is 
sounded  without  any  help  of  the  tongue 
but  ioyning  of  the  ups  as  if  you  would 
whistle,  say  «,  which  «,  maketh  a  Billa- 
ble by  it  selfe,  as  vnir,  pniquement  as  if 
it  were  written  v-neer,  pronounce  then 
muii^,  punir^  ntbvenir  not  after  the 
English  pronounciatioft,  not  as  if  it  were 
written  mueaique,  pueniry  euevenirj  but 
rather  as  the  m  in  this  word,  mMrtheret, 
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3.  Cofnhtnaiumi  with  A  flnai. 

AA  was  not  used  in  English  words  in  the  xnth  or  subsequent 
centoriesy  except  in  Hebrew  names,  as  liaae. 

EA,  which  had  been  used  occasionally  without  any  strictness  for 
long  tf,  was  established  towards  the  close  of  the  xn  th  century 
as  (ee)y  and  remained  so  throughout  the  xvnth  century,  witib. 
the  exception  of  about  30  words.  In  the  xvinth  century 
however  it  rapidly  altered  its  sound  to  (ii),  only  a  few  words 
finally  resisting  tne  change,  after  having  yielded  to  it  for  a 
time.  Several  words  with  (e)  short,  were  fix)m  the  middle  of 
the  XVI  th  century,  and  etill  are  spelled  with  ea. 

lA  had  no  particular  value  separate  fix)m  (ta),  and  has  followed  the 
fortunes  of  its  components,  one  or  the  other  letter  being 
frequently  omitted. 

OA  was  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  xnth  century  for  the  long 
(oo)  in  closed  syllables,  after  oo  had  been  appropriated  to  (uu). 
In  the  xvn  th  century  it  became  (oo),  except  in  broad,  groat, 
where  it  was  (aa).     It  has  retained  these  sounds. 

U A  is  not  an  English  combination. 

4.  ComUfHUum  with  E  final. 

AE  was  so  to  speak,  not  msed,  in  the  xvith  century ;  even  in  Latin 
words  $  was  often  employed*  When  a  was  introduced  into 
English  it  was  always  pronounced  as  the  long  d  of  the  period. 
This  a  is  one  of  Bullokar's  signs  for  (ee). 

EE  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century  for  the 
sound  of  (ii),  which  it  has  since  retained.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  no  distinction  was  made  between  e$  and  long  $, 

IE  was  a  combination  having  the  same  meaning  as  long  $  until  the 
xvnth  century,  when  it  was  considered  the  same  as  ee, 

not  miking  the  II  too  loiiff.^'   It  is  very  whenEnffliafamendoprofSnryTj&ejiaj, 

difficult  to  imderstand  we  meaning  of  you :  ana  for,  q,  we  snppoae  they  say, 

thifl  nasMge.    It  is  possible  that  as  kion:  but  we  sonnd^  t,  without  any 

Erondell  may  have  met  with  those  who  helpe  of  the  tongue,  loyning  the  lips  as 

said  (8B»\  he  might  haye  heard  (iu),  if  you  would  whistle ;   and  after  the 

which  or  course  most  hare  been  fre-  manner  that  the  Soots  do  sound  Oud." 

quently  used  at  this  date,  though  it  was  Here  we  hare  the  first  distinct  reoog- 


not  reoeiyed,  and  as  this  sound  did  not  nition  of  the  English  long  u  as  (iiO 
satisfy  him  he  took  refuge  in  (u)  or  (ii^  distinct  from  &e  Scotch  and  French 
as  coni^ised  by  a  following  (r),  ana      (yy).    Hart,  who  in  his  first  treatise 


yidual  pronunciation,  which  he  had  not  idenlifies   English   long   u   and  ycu, 

satiafiictorily  apmneciated,  but  conceiTed  makes  both  the  same  as  the  French  and 

to  be  generaL    Holyband  also  (French  Scotch,  and  in  his  second  treatise,  suprli 

Littelton,  1609,  p.  162^  seems  to  hare  p.  167,  distinctly  describes  (yy)  and  not 

recognized  (in)  in  English  and  not  (yy),  7iu)  for  this  sound.    Wilkms,  1668,  is 

for  Ee  says:  "Where  you  must  take  the  next  author  who  distinctly reoog- 

paine  to  pronounce  our,  t,  otherwise  nizes  (iu),  Wallis,  1653,  being  the  last 

^en  in  English :  for  we  do  thinke  that  who  as  custinctly  insists  on  (j^). 
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OE  was  not  an  Engliah  combination ;  when  it  was  introdnced  as  ce, 
it  followed  the  sound  of  the  long  e  of  the  period. 

U£  was  only  used  at  the  end  of  words  in  the  xmth  oentory  and 
later,  for  the  long  u,  which  had  in  this  situation  been  pre- 
Tiottsly  written  ew. 

5.  Camhinatuma  with  I  or  Y  final, 

AI  was  (ai,  aai)  in  the  xnth  century  and  possibly  (aai,  sesBi)  in  the 
xm  th ;  but  towards  the  close  o€  that  century,  and  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  minority  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
xvi  th  century,  ax  was  called  (ee).^  Becoming  thus  identical 
with  long  a,  it  shared  its  fortunes  and  fell  into  (^,  ^i). 

EI  was  (ai)  or  (ei,  eei)  in  the  xyith  century,  and  seems  to  have 
retained  the  sound  of  (eei)  or  (ee)  till  a  late  period  in  the 
xvin  th  'century,  when  many,  but  by  no  means  all  the  ei  fell 
into  (ii).  In  either^  neither,  the  old  (ei)  developed  (ei)  as  well 
as  (ii),  and  both  sounds  are  yet  heard  from  the  same  speaker  at 
different  times. 

n  was  never  used. 

01  was  (oi)  and  nearly  (ui)  in  the  xn  th  century,  in  some  words 
(oi,  uui)  were  heard  indifferently.  In  the  xvnth  centuiy 
though  (Ai)  or  (oi)  was  the  rule,  (oi)  was  frequently  hearo. 
In  the  xvmth  and  nxth  centuries  only  (oi)  was  recognized, 
although  some  speakers  still  say  (oi),  now  considered  a  vul- 
garism. 

UI  was  not  a  genuine  English  combination,  and  was  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  long  tt,  or  long  and  short  i ,  and  followed  their  laws. 

6.  Combinatiom  with  O  findt, 

AO  is  only  accidentally  an  English  combination  in  extraordinary , 
where  it  is  usually  pronounced  (aa). 

EO  when  used  at  an  earlier  period  seems  to  have  been  considered 
identical  with  long  e,  and  has  been  generally  so  treated.  In 
pigMm,  dungeon,  the  combinaticm  eo  is  only  apparent,  for  the  e 
belongs  to  the  preceding  y, 

10  is  not  found. 

00  was  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvi  th  century  indifferently 

t  with  long  0,  but  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of  that 
century  to  indicate  those  long  o  which  had  come  to  be  pro- 
nounced (uu),  and  it  has  retaiued  this  value. 

UO  IB  not  used. 

1  Erondell  says  in  the  French  nonnced  as  these  english  words  dS(iy,fay, 
Garden,  1605,  speaking  of  French  0^  t^oy"  which  he  therefore  id^tifies 
which  was  then  certainly  (s) :  "  Also  with  long  a.  No  Enelish  writer  of  the 
if  f  doe  follow  tU,  it  maketh  the  word  period  makes  this  concision.  Bnt  corn- 
long,  and  the  a  ynsonnded,  as  Mautre,  pare  Holyband's  gay,  gaping,  sapr^, 
paisire,  where  the  ui  or  ay  he  pro-  p.  227,  note,  coL  2. 
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7.  Combinations  with  Uor  Jf^ final. 

ATI  was  (an,  aau)  in  the  xvith  century,  and  seems  to  liave  passed 
by  the  absorption  of  (u)  into  (tc\  or  simple  labial  modification, 
into  (aa)  in  the  xvnth  century,  which  sound  it  generally 
retaros  although  there  is  still  a  contest  between  (aa,  aa)  in 
a  few  words. 

ETJ  had  in  the  xvith  century  two  sounds  (yy)  and  (eu)  which 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  orthographical  expedient.  In 
the  xvn  th  century  the  (yy)  sounds  became  (iu,  Juu),  and  the 
(eu)  soxmds  either  remained  (eu),  or  became  (oo).  In  the  xvui  th 
century  those  which  had  become  (oo)  remained  so,  the  rest  fell 
into  (iu,  juu)  where  they  have  since  remained. 

in    is  not  used. 

OU  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  xnth  century,  and  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  writers  even  down  to  the  latter  part  of  that 
century,  had  the  sound  of  (uu,  u) ;  by  the  middle  of  the 
XVI  th  century  it  was  generally  pronounced  (ou),  but  occa- 
sionally (uu).  A  class  of  words  in  ow,  however,  derived  from 
the  Anglosaxon  aw,  ow,  was  by  both  set  of  speakers  pro- 
nounced (oou).  In  the  xvn  th  century  the  (oou)  sounds  be- 
came (oon)  as  they  have  since  remained,  though  theoretically 
considered  as  simple  (oo).  The  (ou,  u)  sounds  at  the  same 
time  became  (ou,  a)  and  have  since  retained  these  forms. 

TJU  is  not  used. 

8,   ComonanU, 

B      invariably  (b). 

C  invariably  (k)  before  a,  o,  u  and  (s)  before  (e,i),  except  that 
in  the  xvnith  century,  and  perhaps  earlier,  e  before  a  became 
(Jc) ;  and  ci-  before  a  vowel  became  (sh). 

CH  sometimes  (k)  in  Greek  works,  generally  (tsh)  throughout  the 
period. 

D  mvariably  (d)  except  that,  in  the  xvmth  century,  d  in  the 
termination  -dtire,  -diet  became  (dj)  or  (dzh). 

F      invariably  (f). 

G  invariably  (g)  before  a,  o,  m,  and  almost  invariably  (g)  in 
Saxon  words  before  e,  i;  otherwise  invariably  (dzh)  before 
e,  f.  In  the  xvmth  century  and  perhaps  earher,  p  before  a, 
and  OH  before  i  long  became  (p), 

GH  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvitii  century,  fidl  (kh)  or  {kh); 
towards  the  middle  and  close,  very  gently  pronounced,  almost 
(h*);  and  in  the  xvnth  century  and  subsequently  entirely 
lost.  In  a  few  words  of  the  xvi  th  century  and  more  after- 
wards, gh  was  sounded  as  (f ).  In  one  word,  siffhy  in  the 
xm  th  and  xvm  th  centuries  ah  was  called  (th),  and  in  one 
word,  hiccough,  (p).  When  gh  was  omitted  in  speech  after  i , 
the  sound  of  that  letter  was  changed  from  (• )  to  (oi) ;  the 
sound  of  augh  with  silent  gh  was  either  (aa)  or  Taa)  ;  of  ough 
with  silent  gh,  {oovl)  or  (aa),  sometimes  (ou)  and  (uu). 
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H  in  many  words  in  the  xvntli  century,  where  it  is  now  never 
omitted,  was  not  sounded. 

J      or  "  I  consonant"  had  invariably  the  sound  of  (dzh). 

K  was  (k)  before  all  vowels,  perhaps  inclined  to  the  palatalised 
{k)  before  the  sound  of  (ii),  and  in  the  xvin  th  century  fre- 
quently became  {k)  before  a  (ae,  aa),  and  long  »  (ai). 

L  invariably  (1)  or  ('1).  In  the  xvi  th  century  it  was  beginning 
to  disappear  after  a,  after  becoming  labialised  to  (Iw)  and  thus 
changing  the  sound  of  a  from  (a)  into  (au,  aa),  the  latter  pre- 
vailing in  the  xvn  th  century ;  (aa)  is  now  commonly  heard  in 
the  termination  -aim, 

M     invariably  (m)  or  ('m). 

N     invariably  (n)  or  f 'n). 

NG  invariably  (q)  or  (qg),  except  in  the  combination  -nge  when  it 
became  (-ndzh)  and  had  a  tendency  to  change  preceding  (a) 
into  (ai)  which  became  subsequently  (ee). 

P      invariably  (p). 

PH  invariably  (f ),  except  perhaps  in  such  combinations  as  Clapham^ 
in  which  the  h  was  omitted  in  the  xvnth  century. 

QTJ  invariably  (ku?),  or  labialised  (k). 

R  preceding  a  vowel,  invariably  (r),  following  but  not  preceding 
a  vowel,  it  was  most  probably  (i)  as  early  as  the  xvmth 
century,  and  possibly  in  the  xvn  th. 

RH  was  the  same  as  simple  r. 

S  initially,  invariably  (s),  medially  and  finally  either  (s)  or  (z) 
according  to  present  usage.  In  the  xvmth  century  s  before 
long  ti,  and  «i-  before  a  vowel  became  (sh),  and  -isi-  became 
(-izh-) ;  in  the  termination  -surej  s  became  (sh)  or  (zh).  None 
of  these  changes  seem  to  have  been  acknowledged  before  the 
middle  of  the  xvn  th  century. 

T  invariably  (t),  except  that  ti-  in  the  terminations  -^fb»,  -tiouSf 
was  (st)  in  the  xvitii  and  xvnth  centuries,  and  became  (sh)  in 
the  xvnth.  In  the  termination  -ture  in  the  xvmth  century, 
t  feU  into  (tj)  or  (tsh). 

TH  either  (th)  or  (dh)  according  to  the  present  laws,  except  that 
in  the  xvith  century  it  was  (t)  in  Thomas  as  now,  and  also  in 
throMy  and  (d)  in  Thavies  Inn  ;  and  generally  (th)  in  with 
instead  of  (dh)  as  now. 

V  br  "TJ  consonant"  invariably  (v). 

W    as  a  consonant,  whether  confused  with  an  initial  (u)  or  not, 

invariably  (w). 

WH,  whether  confused  with  (hu)  or  (nw),  was  probably  always  (wh). 
X     invariably  (ks),  the  present  use  as  (gz)  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  previously. 

Y  as  a  consonant,  whether  confused  with  an  initial  (i)  or  not, 
invariably  {j\ 

Z      invariably  (z). 


mmam 
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On  examining  this  table  of  changes,  it  would  appear  that 
the  consonants  haye  been  subject  to  little  or  no  alteration, 
except  under  the  action  of  an  (i)  or  (u)  sound.  The  action 
of  an  (i)  sound  changes  (t,  d,  s,  z,)  to  (ti  tsh,  dj  dzh,  sh, 
zh),  but  this  action  did  not  materially  anect  the  English 
pronunciation  of  the  xvi  th  and  earlier  part  of  the  xvn  th 
centuries.  The  (u)  soimd  was  generated  through  the  labiali- 
sation of  (1)  which  gradually  di^ppeared,  labialising  the  pre- 
ceding vowel. 

The  consonant  gh,  originally  (kh)^  became  gradually  dis- 
agreeable and  harsh  to  the  l^uthem  English  and  passing 
through  (h')  soon  ceased  to  be  appreciable,  and  was  therefore 
neglected,  although  it  was  probably  theoretically  maintcdned 
long  after  it  had  practically  disappeared.  On  examining 
the  oldest  forms  of  words,  howeyer,  this  sound  appears  to 
haye  passed  through  (i,  u),  and  in  its  disappearance  to  have 
acted  by  palatisation  and  labialisation  on  the  preceding 
yowel.  The  change  of  igh  to  long  t  is  th^  only  one  that 
presents  a  difficidty,  and  this  depends  upon  the  same  cause 
which  changed  long  t  generally  from  (ii)  to  (ei),  p.  234. 

For  the  yowels  the  following  changes  occur,  taking  the 
sounds  only,  independent  of  the  spellings. 


Short  VoweU, 

Long  Vowels, 

D^lhomgs. 

a,  » 

aa,  8B8B|  ee, 

M,  061 

ai,  8Bi,  ei,  eei,  ee,  m,  en 
au,  aa\  aa 

ee,  u 

61,  91 

ei,  eei,  ee,  ii 
eu,  iu 
eu,  00^  oou 

0,    0 

00,   UU 

OU,  9U 

00,  00  oou 

oou,  ooy  oou 

U,    9 

UU,  OU,  9U 

Ul,  01,  Al,  91 

The  directions  of  change  are  here  seen  to  be  three, — ^towards 
(i),  towards  ^u),  towards  (e).  But  the  two  last  are  not 
essentially  different,  as  (u)  may  be  considered  as  a  labial- 
ised  (e),  p.  162. 

The  long  yowels  haye  altered  more  than  the  short  yowels. 
The  yoice  being  sustained  there  was  more  time  for  the  yowel 
sound  to  be  considered,  and  hence  the  fancy  of  the  speaker 
may  haye  come  more  into  play.  This  has  generally  giyen 
rise  to  a  refining  process,  consisting  in  diminishing  the  lin- 
gual or  the  labial  aperture.     The  lingual  aperture  is  materi- 
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ally  dmunidied  in  the  passages  (aa,  wsb,  ee,  ee)  and  (ee,  ii). 
It  seems  carious  that  the  firat  was  not  continued  as  £ur  as 
the  second.  In  the  name  James,  however^  which  became 
(Dzheemz)  in  the  xvii  th  century,  and  has  passed  to  (Dzhiimz) 
in  flunkey  English,  and  to  (Dzhtm)  as  a  common  abbrevi- 
ation, the  series  of  changes  is  complete.  Fashion  and  refine- 
ment have  nearly  banished  (aa),  but  have  not  yet  confounded 
in  one  (ii)  all  the  words  formerly  disting^sh^  by  (aa,  ee). 

The  change  of  (oo)  to  (uu)  was  a  similar  refinement,  con- 
sisting first  in  the  elevation  of  the  tongue,  and  correponding 
narrowing  of  the  labial  passage,  producing  (uu),  and  secondly 
in  the  narrowing  of  the  pharynx.  The  change  from  (oo)  to 
(po)  consisted  simply  in  narrowing  the  pharyngal  cavity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  is  that  from  (uu)  a 
simple  vowel,  into  (ou)  a  diphthong.  Both  sounds  held 
their  own  side  by  side  for  some  years.  Palsgrave  in  1530 
and  BuUokar  in  1580  both  upholding  (uu),  while  Salesbury, 
Smith,  and  Hart  declared  for  (ou),  which  finally  prevailed. 
Although  the  change  is  certain,  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
reason  being  given,  and  as  the  sound  (uu)  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  otc  in  those  cases  where  it  changed  mto 
(ou),  whereas  when  (uu)  was  a  change  of  (oo),  it  did  not 
further  change  into  (ou),  and  the  orthography  also  did  not 
give  ou, — the  mere  accident  of  the  spelling  naturally  presents 
itself  as  a  cause.  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  ob- 
serving that  in  the  north  of  England,  where  reading  was 
perhaps  less  common  than  in  the  S>uth,  the  sound  of  (uu)  in 
these  words  still  remains  unaltered.  But  such  a  supposition 
can  hardly  be  correct,  because  the  change  of  (uu)  into  (ou) 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  change  of  (ii)  into  (ei),  a  change 
which  must  certainly  have  occurred  in  passing  from  the 
Anglosaxon  period  to  the  xvi  th  centuir^  althougn  it  has  not 
yet  come  distinctly  before  us,  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  orthography.  In  each  case  the  change  simply  consists  in 
commencing  the  vowel  with  a  sound  which  is  too  open,  (that 
is,  with  the  tongue  not  sufficiently  raised),  and,  as  it  were, 
correcting  that  error  in  the  course  of  utterance.  This  variety 
of  speech  might  easily  be  generated  and  become  fashionable 
in  one  part  of  the  coimt^  and  not  in  another,  and  as  it 
penetrated  far  beyond  the  classes  whom  orthography  could 
affect  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare,  and  readers  rarer  in 
proportion  to  the  speakers,  the  physiological  hypothesis 
seems  more  deserving  of  adoption  than  the  orthographical. 
On  further  examination  it  will  be  found  that  this  hypothesis 
has  an  analogue  in  a  well  known  custom  of  the  South  of 
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England.  In  the  North  of  Eneland,  in  France^  and  Ger- 
many, no  difficulty  is  felt  in  prolonging  the  pure  sounds  of 
(ee)  and  {oo),  but  in  the  Soudi  of  England  persons  have  in 
general  such  a  habit  of  raising  the  tongue  slightly  after  the 
sound  of  (ee),  and  both  raising  the  tongue  and  partly  closing 
the  lips  after  the  sound  of  (oo),  that  these  sounds  are  con- 
verted into  the  diphthongs  (ee'j,  oo'w),  or  (eei,  oon)  where 
the  (ee,  oo)  parts  are  long  and  strongly  marked,  and  the  (i,  u) 
terminals  are  very  brief  and  lightly  touched  but  still  per- 
ceptible, so  that  a  complete  diphthong  results,  which  how- 
ever is  disowned  by  many  orthoepists  and  is  not  intended  by 
the  speaker.  Now  we  have  only  to  suppose  a  habit  growing 
up  of  beginning  the  (ii,  uu)  sound  with  a  tongue  somewhat 
too  depressed,  and  in  the  latter  case  with  the  lips  also  too  open, 
but  passing  instantly  and  rapidly  from  these  initial  sounds 
to  the  true  (ii,  uu),  and  (di,  ouu;  would  result.  From  the 
habit  of  accenting  the  first  element  of  a  diphthong,  the 
initial  touch  of  (e,  o)  would  come  to  have  the  accent,  and 
being  very  short  and  indistinct  might  readily  vary  in  dif- 
ferent mouths  into  (a,  a,  e).  We  should  thus  obtain  the 
diphthongs  (ei,  on ;  ei,  ou ;  ai,  au  ;  ei,  eu)  in  which  also  the 
second  element  may  be,  and  at  present  in  the  South  of  En&^ 
land  seems  to  be  (i,  u)  rather  than  (i,  u).  Thus  on  length- 
ening out  the  terminal  sounds  of  nigh,  now,  I  seem  to  hear 
in  my  own  pronimciation  (notu,  nduuu). 

The  generation  of  (eei,  oon)  from  (ee,  oo)  consists  then  in 
subjoining  brief  (i,  u)  to  long  (ee,  oo) ;  while  the  generation 
of  (di,  ^uu)  from  (ii,  uu)  consists  in  prefixing  brief  (e,  o)  to 
long  (ii,  uu).  The  elements  in  both  cases  are  the  same  (eei^ 
en;  oon,  onn)  and  the  accessary  sounds  are  in  both  cases 
brief,  but  when  terminal  they  are  unaccented,  when  initial 
accented,  just  like  an  appoggiatura  in  music. 

We  might  therefore  expect  to  hear  (ei,  on)  developed 
either  from  (ii,  uu)  or  from  (ee,  oo).  Further  reasons  for 
supposing  the  first  to  have  actually  occurred  will  be  given  in 
Chap.  I V,  §  2,  under  I.  For  the  second,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon at  present  to  hear  (a)  for  (ee),  and  (^u)  for  (oo),  although 
these  changes  have  not  been  generally  recognized. 

This  change  of  (ii)  into  (ei,  ai,  oi),  and  (uu)  into  (ou,  au, 
9u)  is  etymologically  interesting  because  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  our  own  country.  The  Gothic  (ii)  corresponded 
to  (ii)  in  Icelandic,  Anglosaxon,  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Low 
German,  and  Upper  German,  and  is  still  (ii)  in  Danish  and 
Swedish,  but  is  now  (ei)  in  English  and  Swabian,  and  (ai)  in 
Dutch,  High  German,  Frankish,  East  Frankish  and  Bavarian, 
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according  to  Bapp  (Fhys.  d.  Spr.  iy.^  •144)  and  the  same 
writer  says  that  (uu)  in  Uothic  was  (uu)  in  Icelandic,  Anglo- 
saxon,  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Low  German,  Upper  German, 
and  is  still  (uu)  in  Danish,  but  it  has  become  (au)  in  English 
and  Swabian,  (au)  in  High  German,  Frankish,  East  Framcish 
and  Bavarian,  (ay)  in  Dutch,  and  (uu)  in  Swedish.  Except 
the  two  last  changes,  the  phenomena  must  be  all  referable  to 
local  habits  of  the  kind  named.  The  Dutch  sound  (ay),  written 
tdy  would  appear  to  be  an  alteration  of  (au),  but  whether  there 
is  any  historical  as  well  as  phonetical  ground  for  supposing 
such  a  form  to  have  existed,  I  cannot  say.^*  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  reminded  in  this  historical  change  of  (ii,  uu)  into 
(ei,  ou)  of  the  (guNa)  chanffes  in  Sanscrit,  because  they  are 
phonetically  the  same,  although  they  arise  in  a  difiterent 
manner. 

^  We  haye  then  briefly  the  following  changes  of  the  prin- 
cipal yowel  sounds,  of  which  the  change  (ii)  to  (ei)  was 
anterior  to  the  xvith  centuiy,  unless,  as  seems  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  inference,  Palsgraye's  and  Bullokar's  state- 
ments (pp.  109,  114)  are  held  to  imply  that  long  t  was  still 
pronounced  as  ii  in  some  words  by  them  : — 

From  (aa)  through  (sbab)  to  (ee,  ee^  eei) 

From  (ee)  to  (ii) 

From  (ii)  through  (ri)  to  (ei,  ai,  oi) 

From  Too)  to  (uu),  or  to  (oo,  oon) 

From  (uu)  through  (ou)  to  (ou,  eu) 

Proceeding  backwards,  then,  we  must,  if  there  was  any  change, 
look  for  it  in  the  same  series.  Thus  (aa,  aa)  may  haye 
preceded  (aa).  Perhaps  (be)  may  haye  preceded  (ee).  The 
sounds  {ee,  oo)  may  haye  preceded  (ii,  uu),  and  it  is  possible 
that  (aa)  may  haye  preceded  (oo),  as  the  latter  is  only 
the  roxmded  form  of  the  former. 

The  yowel  (yy)  can  hardly  haye  been  an  original  yowel 
sound.  Its  relations  to  (i,  u)  and  (iu)  are  so  close,  that  it 
might  haye  arisen  from  any  one  of  the  three,  but  it  has 
principally  the  appearance  of  being  an  alteration  of  (u) 
caused  by  making  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lingual  channel 
with  the  middle  instead  of  the  back  of  the  tongue.     This 

^  In  the  actual  Dutch  prommciation  make  on  hearing  the  sound,  not  (ij)  as 

of  huist  muiSf  it  is  yery  difficult  to  Br.  Bapp  remarks.    The  Dutch  oon- 

di8tin^:ui8h  the  sound  from  (au),  and  sider  it  to  be  the  sound  of  the  German 

the  difference  seems  mainly  produced  eu,  which  Dr.  Bapp  also  says  is  sounded 

by  altering  the  form  of  the  lip  into  (^y)  in  the  North-East  of  Oermany, 

that  for  fyy),  which  is  slightly  flatter  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  Baltic 

than  for  (uu),  rather  than  oy  bringing  coast   from   Mecklenburg  to  Bussia ; 

the  tongue  into  the  (i)  position.     StiU  the  general  sounds  being  (ay,  oy,  oi) 

(ay)  was  the  best  analysis  I  was  able  to  and  eyen  (oi)  in  Hamburg. 
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d  priori  physioloflnoal  ccmoeptioa  is  oanfinned  by  finding  diAt 
dialectically,  in  oootland  and  in  Devondiire,  (yy)  or  some 
form  of  it  as  (n,  uu),  occurs  as  a  sabstitnte  for  (an),  as  tiia 
Devonshire  (myyr,  my3m),  or  more  properiy  (munv,  muun) 
for  (muay,  mnmi).  In  G^erman  we  find  thieit  (yy)  has  also 
been  generated  from  (an)  by  the  retroactive  «nect  <rf  an  (i) 
or  (e)  sound  in  an  added  pliable.  In  French,  the  snbstitn- 
tion  of  (yy)  for  the  Latin  (uu)  can  only  be  traced  to  a 
national  habit.  The  same  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Greek, 
where  v  was  at  a  very  early  period  changed  firom  (uu)  into 
(yy).  There  is  nd  hiatorical  evidence  that  (yy)  can  be  con- 
sidered in  any  case  as  an  alteration  of  (in),  idthoogh  we  have 
in  English  the  proof  that  (in)  may  be  an  alteration  a£  (jj), 
and  we  know  by  the  Welsh  um  and  Hart's  iu,  that  the  use 
of  w  as  a  representative  of  (yy),  was  naturaL  In  fisict  the 
second  vowel  u  in  both  iu,  em  naturally  suggests  a  labiafiaation 
of  the  preceding,  which  would  give  mi,  oti  =  {iw,  av)  =  (i, 
o),  whence  (y,  a)  readily  derive.  This  se^ns  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Ulphilas,  ^dio  certainly  uses  am  for  (a)  and 
probably  iu  for  (yy).^ 

In  such  languages  as  the  English,  French,  and  Ghredt, 
where  the  natural  sound  of  s  had  beoi  replaced  by  (yy), 
the  only  device  left  for  marking  the  (uu)  sound  was  to  use 
the  0  m>m  which  it  was  derivra,  as  in  the  Swedish,  or  to 
put  an  0  before,  after,  or  over  the  u  to  indicate  more  dis- 
tinctly that  the  combination  was  to  have  tiie  modified  o 
sound.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  use  of  ^m  in 
older  English,  French,  and  Greek  for  the  sound  of  (uu). 
Similarly  in  dd  High  German  no,  in  Italian  no^  in  Bohe- 
mian i  are  employed  to  indicate  rdations  between  u  and  o.^ 

^  Weingfirtner  (Die  Aoi^iTache  dea  seqiieitt  (w)  by  tiie  fip  aetieB  of  (jy), 

Oo«hiiGhenxiirZeitdeiXJlfilM,Leipd|^,  which  is  ntn^j  tbt  Mine  m  thai  of  (u), 

1858,  8to.  pp.  68)   sqjdb  up  all  the  on  the  following  TowelSf  precisely  as  ia 

argomentB  bearing  on  the  pnmanda-  ^e  case  noticed  <m  p.  133  note.    The 

tion  of  Gothic  m  in  fiiTonr  of  (n).  cofflbination  m  is  me  most   Jt<B«tH 

The  actual  En^ish  change  of  (jy)  into  to  appredato  ia  ^b  Grothic  and  old 

Qn),  and  the  common  German  change  high  German  orthographies, 

of  (yy)  into  (ii),  seem  sufficiently  to  *  The  Dutch  use  o§  for  (uu)  or  (u), 

account  for  the  rarious  farms,  which  tiieir  long  and  short  u  being  (yr,  xl 

the  Gothic  iu  received,  or  rather  to  tiiat  is,  nearly  precisely  the  same  as  Wal- 

wfaifih  it  eorrespooded  in  rariovs  Ger^  bs*s  En^x^  sotBoda.    The  okkr  Dufieii 

manic  dialects.    The  alteration  of  in  writna  seem  to  hnve  used  •  as  a  simpk 

into  w  before  rowels,  as  in  ibmi,  ibiirM,  ngn  of  prolongation  in  as^  m,  «•»  so 

may  be  explained  as  perhaps  (hnyy,  tiiat  ss  can  only  be  regarded  as  «  used 

knywis)  the  full  written  form  kmrnit  for  (uu)  witii  a  saedal  mark  of  pr»- 

haying  been  contracted  into  kninsy  as  longation.    In  mooem  Dutch  Hut  souad 

the  single  letter  9  seemed  most  neatiy  b  frequently  diort,  as  there  is  no  otihor 

to  express  first  the  labialisation  <^  the  means  of  repreeentiiw  (u,  «).    Stsgea- 

I,  and  secondly  the  gvuratioii  of  a  sob-  Utk  (yedgrdnitochaSpdlia&  /Iwrtg- 
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In  EngKA  the  change  of  (jj)  has  been  into  (in),  Imt  in 
German  it  changeB  into  (ii),  tliat  is,  in  Engliah  the  Upe  were 
not  rounded  at  Uie  b^;iniiing  of  the  sonnd  bat  were  rounded 
at  the  end  of  the  aoond,  producing  first  (iy)  and  afterwards 
(iyn,  in),  while  in  Ghnnan  the  lips  are  firequently  not 
roondedat  alL 

For  the  long  Towels^  then,  anterior  to  the  xvi  tb  oentniy 
we  may  possiUy  have  (aa)  for  (aa) ;  (eb)  for  (ee)  ;  (ee)  for 
(p)  9  (oo)  for  (nu),  and  (nu)  for  (yy) ;  (oo)  is  not  likely  to 
haye  been  changed. 

For  the  short  Towels  we  find  no  change  in  (i,  e),  which  we 
tberefore  most  suppose  to  haye  existed  anteriorly  in  this 
fbnn.  The  chanjge  (a  )  to  (se)  could  only  give  {a)  for  an 
anterior  sound.  The  changes  (o,  o)  and  (u,  e)  could  lead  to 
no  conclusions  respecting  any  anterior  sound.  The  first 
change  (o,  o)  consists  merely  in  depressing  the  tongue,  the 
second  change  (u,  e),  as  has  been  shewn,  ms^  consist  only  in 
n^lecting  to  close  the  lips  suflSciently.  These  changes  do 
not  giye  sufficient  indication  of  direction.  It  would  be  safest 
to  conclude  that  (a)  or  (a)  and  (e,  t,  o,  u)  were  the  sounds  of 
the  fiye  vowels  before  the  xvi  th  century,^  but  the  words  busy, 
bury  (btz't,  beri)  and  the  pronunciation  (trist)  for  trust, 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  u  in  writing  may  often  indicate  a 
short  (y)  which  would  be  taken  as  {i). 

We  find  then  that  there  was  probably  an  older  pronuncia* 
tion  of  the  English  yowels  than  that  of  the  xvi  th  century, 

dan,  1804,  p.  139V  denies  that  it  should  alitj,  in  Bdginm.    This  left  m  free  for 

be  considered  as  long  i.  although  it  is  (nu,  n)  without  any  danger  of  oonfti- 

now  pronounced  (ii),  because  lonf  t  sion,  and  eren  the  belgians  admit  the 

used  to  be  written  iu  ih  and  says  &at  distinction  oo,  oo. 

in  the  protinoe  of  Zeeland  to  is  still  ^  Hart expresslj says :  "And|to  per- 

heaid   as   a   distinctly   mixed   sound  swade  you  the  better,  that  their  auncient 

**  dnidelijk  een  gemengd  gelmd,"  pro-  sounds  are  as  I  bane  sayde,"  that  is 

bshly  (iia).    The  same  author  (p.  82)  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u),  "  I  report  me  to  all 

aocoonts  ror  the  use  of  o  as  a  mark  of  Musitians  of  what  nations  soeuer  they 

prolongation  in  oo,  oo,  n^j  on  the  ground  be,  for  a,  e,  i,  and  o ;  and  for  u,  also, 

that   when   words   anciently   written  except  the  French,  Soottish  and  Brutes 

wmU  kopty  mure,  came  to  be  pronounced  as  is  sayd :    for  namely  all  English 

»imf,  hojfy  Mwr*,  without  the  final  o^  Musitians  (as  I  can  mderstande)  doe 

the  0  was  transposed  in  writing,  thus  sounde  theuL  teaching  vi^  re^  mi,  fiu 

wmtt,  koep,  tniior,  precisely  as  Lane  pro-  oo/,  to ;   Ana  so  do  all  speakers  and 

posed  to  write  English,  supr^  p.  44,  readers  often  and  much  in  our  speach, 

L  3.     The  orthographies  oo,  tio  for  as  in   this   sentence:    The  jpratling 

(oo»  77)  1^  l>cc^  replaced  by  oo,  uu  Hosteler   hath    dressed,   cumed,  and 

lor  more  than  two  centuries  liefore  he  rubbed  our  horses  welL    Where  none 

wrote,  and  he  proposed  and  prevailed  of  the  fine  rowels  is  missounded,  but 

on  the  Dutch  to  use  00  for  oo,  an  kept   in   their   proper   and   auncient 

orthogra^y  jealously  retained  with  tio,  soundes :   and  so  we  mare  Tse  them, 

yfiur  MS  y>  as  marks  of  distinot  nation-  to  our  great  ease  and  profite/' 
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and  that  we  may  not  unnaturally  expect  to  find  in  it  {aa^  ee, 
ii,  00,  uu)  for  (aa,  ii,  ei,  uu,  ou)  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

As  to  the  diphthongs  they  have  followed  two  courses,  ac- 
cording as  the  first  or  second  element  became  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  (ai)  the  (a)  has  been  gradually  made  closer, 
chanfiing  in  the  diphthong  (asi,  ei),  as  in  the  simple  sound 
(sB,  e) ,  and  then  the  first  element  being  lengthened  (eei),  the 
second  gradually  disappeared  (ee),  onljr  to  reappear  as  a  faint 
aftersoxmd  in  the  present  century  {eei).  Hence,  before  the 
XVI  th  century  we  can  only  expect  the  (ai)  to  have  been  the 
same,  or  at  most  to  have  been  preceded  by  (ai).  On  the 
other  hand  (ei)  may  have  had  an  antecedent  (ai).  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  (ai)  in  French  also  gave  place 
to  (ei)  and  then  to  (ee),  p.  118.  In  Modem  High  .German 
we  also  find  a  dialectic  substitution  of  (ee)  for  (ai),  afi  (een) 
for  (ain)  one,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  which  is  the  older 
form,  the  old  high  German  ei  answering  to  the  Gothic  ai  = 
(ee),  and  the  modem  high  German  ei  often  answering  to  an  old 
high  German  I  =  (ii),  of  which  (ee)  may  be  a  first  degradation. 
In  Latin  (aaii)  as  in  piclai  appears  to  have  generated  (ai,  ee) 
as  in  pictie  (pik'tee).  In  Greek  <u,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  originally  anything  but  (ai),  is  now  (ee)  and  was  so  ap- 
parently at  the  time  of  Ulphilas.  In  Sanscrit  the  (guNa) 
combination  (ai)  resulted  in  the  present  (ee)  or  (ee). 

In  (au)  the  (a)  has  been  gradually  made  opener  (a),  and 
the  (u)  has  acted  more  and  more  to  produce  a  labialisation 
of  this  open  (a),  thus  (a'it)  till  it  disappeared  altogether ; 
leaving  (aa)  only.  We  cannot,  therefore,  well  suppose  (au) 
to  have  preceded  (au).  The  soimd  may  have  had  an  ante- 
cedent (eu),  but  was  most  probably  original.  It  is  remark- 
able that  (au)  in  Welsh  generated  (oo),  uiat  is  (a)  was  labial- 
ised  to  (o  =  aw),  without  being  previously  broaaened  to  (a), 
in  quite  recent  times,  pob,  patch  =  (poob,  paub)  being  still 
co-existent.  In  French  (au)  produced  {oo).  In  German  (au) 
is  often  dialectically  (oo).  In  Latin  (au)  became  It^ian 
(oo),  as  paucus  poco  (poo'ko).  In  Sanscrit  the  (guNa)  com- 
bination (au)  has  become  (oo)  or  (oo).  In  Greek  the  vowel 
(u)  fell  into  the  consonants  (bh,  ph)  and  hence  the  vowel 
was  preserved.  But  Ulphilas  used  tie  combination  (au)  for 
the  Greek  6  fiiKpov. 

The  change  (ei,  ai)  hardly  indicates  a  direction.  But  as 
(ou)  had  an  antecedent  (uu),  so  (ei)  may  have  had  an  an- 
tecedent (ii). 

The  change  of  (eu)  to  (iu)  on  the  one  hand  and  {oo)  on  the 
other  is  recent.    One  or  the  other  seems  to  have  occurred 
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according  as  the  first  element  (e)  or  second  (u)  preyailed. 
The  number  of  words  in  which  llie  soimd  of  (eu)  remained 
is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conclusions  on  the 
change.^ 

The  change  (ou,  eu)  would  have  been  insufficient,  if  we 
had  not  known  that  (uu)  generally  preceded  (ou). 

As  far  as  the  xvi  th  century  is  concerned  (oou)  is  original, 
but  as  (aa)  may  have  preceded  (oo)  so  (aau)  may  have  pre- 
ceded (oou). 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  (ui)  was  the 
original  form  of  the  diphthong  which  is  now  (oi),  and  that 
the  form  (uui)  which  we  find  in  the  xvith  century,  and 
which,  altered  to  (ei),  appeared  in  the  xvii  th  century,  and 
crops  up  even  now,  is  not  an  alteration  of  (oi),  but  is  rather 
a  renmant  of  the  older  form.  It  does  not  appear  possible  to 
suggest  an  antecedent  for  (ui). 

Combining  the  above  observations  on  the  direction  of 
change,  with  the  orthographical  representation  of  sound,  we 
shoidd  be  led  to  expect  that  previous  to  the  xvi  th  century 
the  sounds  attributable  to  the  various  letters  in  alphabeticsu 
order  might  possibly  be  as  follows  : — 


P088IBLB  Sounds 

P088IBLB  SOTTICDS 

MODBBN  SPKTiLUKO. 

BEPORB  XVI  TH 

MoDBBir  Spbllino. 

BEPORB  XVITH 

Cbntubt. 

Cbntubt. 

a  short 

a,  a 

f  short 

f 

along 

aa,  aa 

t  long 

ei,  ii 

at 

ai,  oi 

ie 

ee 

au 

au 

0  short 

0,  a;  u 

e  short 

e,  B 

0  long 

00,  aa;  uu 

e  long 

ee 

oa 

00,  aa 

ea 

ee 

0% 

oi,  ui 

ee 

ee 

00 

00;  uu 

ei 

ei,  ai 

ou 

oou,  oou ;  uu,  u 

eu 

yy,  eu 

u  short 

^;  hj 

«long 

yy,  uu 

But  at  what  time  any  such  combinations  were  prevalent, 
and  how  early  the  xvi  th  century  pronunciation  had  prevailed, 
we  must  seek  other  evidence  to  shew.    In  the  meanwhile,  by 

habit  of  *'  separating  the  labio-linciial 
vowels  (n,  0)  into  their  ling^  &  labial 


>  The  pronunciation  cited  on  p.  141, 
(shvn)  for  shtWj  must  be  some  dialectic 
remnant  of  (sheu),  and  suggests  an 
intermediate  between  (sheu)  and  (shoo). 
Hart  in  his  phonetic  writing  uses  bow 
(shio)  and  (sheu)  for  thno.  Mr.  M. 
Bell  notices  that  there  is  a  *  Cockney" 


components,  &  pronouncing  the  latter 
successively  instead  of  simultaneously," 
one  result  of  which  is  saying  (au)  for 
{oo),    Yiaible  Speech,  p.  117. 
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ocmipttrmg  this  porely  ihecyretical  tftUe,  Cnmd^ 
of  an  J  kmd,  pot  purely  deduced  firom  a  comBidenitioa  of  the 
directioa  of  cnange,  and  not  limited  to  any  paiticular  period 
of  time  preceding  the  xvi  tH  century,  with  the  taUe  giren 
by  anticipation  on  p.  28,  as  an  expression  of  the  general 
general  results  of  the  following  inyestigaticm  respecting  the 
xivth  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  remarxable 
agreement  between  the  two,  so  that  all  the  results  there 
obtained  may  be  pronounced  theoretically  probable,  howerer 
strange  they  would  have  appeared  if  the  direction  of  change 
had  not  been  previously  ascertained.  At  the  same  time  the 
great  difference  between  the  sounds  here  considered  as  pos- 
sible, and  those  which,  based  upon  present  habits,  are  usually 
assumed,  will  serve  to  shew  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
preceding  investigation.  The  subject  has  hitherto  been 
considered  from  mr  too  modem  a  point  of  sight,  and  with 
fSEtr  too  limited  a  range  of  vision.  The  changes  in  the  last 
three  centuries,  of  which  we  have  contemporary  evidence, 
not  having  been  generally  known,  and  the  changes  in  the 
cognate  Oermanic  dialects,  although  recorded  by  Bapp  and 
Grimm,  not  having  been  duly  weighed,  and  the  habit  of 
reading  Spenser  and  Shakspere  in  our  modem  pronunciation 
having  become  ingrained,  we  were  prepared  to  regard  the 
sounds  of  our  language  as  something  fixed  and  settled  in 
point  of  time,  at  most  admitting  a  dimectic  difference  which 
we  perhaps  attributed  solely  to  geographical  causes.  This 
must  now  be  given  up,  and  we  must  proceed  to  investigate 
pronunciation  with  a  knowledge  that  it  has  changed,  and 
must  change  chronologically,  that  at  any  time  there  must 
be,  even  at  the  same  place,  diversities  of  coexistent  forms ; 
and  at  different  places,  even  when  the  language  has  been 
derived,  at  no  very  ^"eat  interval,  from  the  same  sources, 
there  must  also  be  differences  arising  from  want  of  commu- 
nication, which  will  therefore  be  the  more  striking,  the 
earlier  the  period  and  therefore  the  more  imperfect  the 
means  of  transit,  and  especially  that  any  cause  which  will 
occasion  the  intercommunication  of  districts  usually  isolated, 
must  have  a  great  effect  on  pronunciation.  Our  endeavour 
therefore  will  be  to  discover,  not  what  earlier  English  pro- 
nunciation was  generally,  but  as  definitely  as  possibly  what 
it  was  at  different  particular  times  and  places.  Of  course 
this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  determining  the  value 
attributed  to  the  ali)hal)etic  symbols  by  writers^  of  known 
time  and  place.  Tnis  is  the  object  of  the  investigations 
contained  in  the  two  next  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  Pronunciation  of  English  during  the  Four- 
teenth Century  as  Deduced  from  an  Examination  of 
THE  Bhtmes  in  Chaucer  and  GtowER. 

§  1.  Principles  of  the  Investigation. 

The  War  of  the  Roses  raged  from  1466  to  1486.  The 
Long  Parliament  met  in  1640,  and  Charles  II.  returned  in 
1660.  Hence  the  xv  th  and  xvn  th  centuries  were  memor- 
able in  English  history  for  two  long  continued  civil  wars, 
causing  imprecedented  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  withdrawing  the  minds  of  men  from  litera- 
ture to  fix  them  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  This  ^'commyxs- 
tion  &  mellynge,''  as  Treuisa  hath  it,  of  men  from  the 
Tarious  counties  of  England  necessarily  produced  an  effect 
both  on  the  structure  and  pronunciation  of  the  language. 
The  whole  style  of  English  at  the  close  of  the  xvii  th  cen- 
tury is  diHBJTnilar  from  that  at  the  close  of  the  xvi  th.  A 
different  mind  reigned  in  the  people  and  required  a  different 
instroment  to  express  itself.  And  that  this  was  not  confined 
to  an  alteration  of  words,  idiom,  and  composition  of  sentences, 
but  extended  itself  also  to  pronimciation  in  a  most  distinctly 
characterised  manner,  we  nave  already  seen.  The  xvii  th 
century  produced  a  number  of  writers  who  paid  attention  to 
pronimciation,  who  sought  either  to  investigate  the  relations 
of  spoken  soimds,  or  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  ortho- 
graphy by  Usts  of  words  and  rules,  by  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion coula  be  tolerably  ascertained.  These  lists  and  rules 
became  so  fiill  towards  the  close  of  the  xvii  th  century,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  successive  phases  of  alteration 
which  words  imderwent,  and  to  see  how  the  sounds  of  the 
XVI  th  century  gave  place  to  those  with  which  we  are  more 
fiEoniliar. 

If  then  the  civil  commotions  of  the  xvii  th  century  pro- 
duced such  important  changes  in  our  language  and  pronun- 
ciation, what  must  we  expect  from  the  still  longer  and  ruder 

16 
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distorbances  of  the  xvtli  centaiy,  when  the  language  was 
in  a  more  inchoate  stage,  when  the  French  element  was 
fusing  with  the  Saxon  into  the  familiar  alloy  of  the  xvi  th 
century,  when  no  printing  had  as  yet  called  forth  an  abund- 
ance of  readers,^  so  that  the  language  altered  organically 
from  mouth  to  mouth  untrammeled  by  literary  fetters,  and 
men  of  the  north,  middle,  and  south,  jostling  with  each,  wore 
down  the  angles  of  their  dialectic  differences,  and  gradually 
produced  an  English  of  England  ?  Practically  we  know 
that  the  xv  th  century  was  a  period  of  great  change  in  the 
whole  character  of  our  language ;  the  laist  remnants  of  our 
inflexional  system  were  abandoned,  the  sharp  distinction 
between  the  "gentilmans"  French  and  the  "  vplondische- 
mens"  English,  disappeared,  and  a  "common  dialect"  was 
acknowledged  by  all  writers.^  The  distinction  between  the 
English  of  Chaucer,  writing  down  to  the  close  of  the  xivth 
century,  and  that  of  Spenser,  the  next  great  poet  on  our  roll, 
who  wrote  after  the  country  had  well  settled  from  its 
troubles,  and  printing  had  formed  a  reading  public,  is  so 
sharp,  that  we  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  another  language 
rather  than  upon  a  form  of  speech  differing  only  by  five 
generations. 

As  then  the  language  altered  so  markedly,  must  we  not 
look  for  similar  changes  in  the  pronunciation  P  The  exam- 
ple of  the  xvii  th  century  irresistibly  forces  this  conclusion 
upon  us,  and  we  also  feel  that  if  there  had  only  been  a 
succession  of  writers  to  chronicle  them,  we  should  have  had 
a  continual  list  of  changes,  comparable  to  those  furnished 
while  the  xvii  th  passed  its  meridian  and  drew  to  its  termi- 
nation, only  more  complex,  more  striking,  more  characteristic. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  such  writers,  no  such  rules  and 
lists  to  refer  to;  only  a  certainty  of  chaos  and  no  guide. 
In  shewing  the  development  of  the  spellings  ee^  ea  (p.  77) 
and  00,  oa  (p.  96)  in  the  xnth  century,  to  mark  distinc- 
tions in  the  sounds  of  long  e  and  long  o,  familiar  to  the 
speaker,  but  iepiored  by  ihe  writer,  and,  without  such  a 
guide,  impossible  to  discriminate  by  an  iffnorant  reader,  as 
one  of  the  xix  th  century  must  naturally  be  in  this  re^>eot, 
we  foreshadowed  the  confusion  in  the  orthography  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  xvth  and  commencement  of  the  xvith 

'  Caxton  set  np  bis  press  in  147t ;  loauor,  ad  rostioos  tantiun  periinere 

the  effect  on  the  masses  did  not  make  yeiim  intelligas ;   nam  mitionbns  in- 

itself  felt  till  the  next  centniT.  tn^ijs  &  cnltitM  enntritis,  nnna  est 

*  Gill,     after     distin^uiBning    the  nbiqne  sermo  &  sono,  &  significatn," 

Northern,  Eastern,  and  W estern  dia-  and  this  he  terms  tbe  '*  dialectua  oom- 

lects,    saya    **qnod   hie  de   dialeetia  mnnia." 
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oentuiy,  a  confusion  which  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  dissipate. 
We  caUi  as  in  the  estimate  made  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  be  tolerably  sure  that  a  given  written  vowel  or 
combination  of  vowels,  was  pronounced  in  one  of  two  or  three 
ways,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be,  at  present,  any  means 
of  deciding  which  of  those  ways  should  be  chosen  in  any 
particular  case.  After  we  have  arrived  at  a  more  definite 
notion  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xrv  th  century,  the  range 
of  diversity  will  be  somewhat  narrowed,  and  by  comparing 
the  xrvth  with  the  xvith  century  pronunciation  of  any 
word,  noticing  the  direction  of  change,  and,  theoretically 
estimating  the  time  necessary  to  effect  it — an  estimate  which 
must  be  always  hazardous — we  may  feel  somewhat  more 
confident.  As  however  it  is  advisable  in  a  preliminary 
investigation  like  the  pres^it,  to  reduce  theory  to  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits,  and  to  base  results  upon  evidence,  or 
a  wide  induction,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  the 
XV  th  century  altogether  from  my  researches,  and  to  proceed 
by  one  step  from  the  settled  period  of  the  xvith  to  the 
settled  period  of  the  xrv  th  century.  In  §  7  of  this  chapter, 
however,  I  shall  indicate  a  rough  practical  method  wnich 
may  be  adopted  for  reading  works  of  the  xvth  century, 
founded  upon  the  comparison  already  indicated. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  xrvth  century  poems,  which  the 
name  of  Chaucer  points  out  as  the  principal  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, though  all  belonging  to  the  xvth  century  were 
fortunately  written  in  its  early  part,  and  the  Harleian  MS. 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  No.  7334,  which  will  be  here 
generally  followed,  was  probably  written  before  the  Hose 
troubles  had  commenced,  so  that  although  it  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  generation  after  time,^  yet  it 
was  not  subject  to  those  more  violent  changes  which  raider 
the  earlier  printed  editions  of  Caxton  and  others  useless  for 
our  present  purpose.  This  manuscript  has,  in  addition  to 
its  careful  execution,  early  date,  and  accessibility  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  advantage  of  having  been  twice  re- 
cently printed,  by  Mr.  Wright,'  and  by  Mr.  Morris.'    In 

^  Mr.  Morris  in  bis  Cliancer  Ex-  *  Mr.  Morris's   edition    forms   the 

tracts,  (see  note  3,  below),  p.  xliv,  calls  second  and  third  Tolumes  of  his  com- 

ihiBa**MS.,not  later  perhaps  than  the  plete    edition   of    Chauoer*s   noetioal 

year  of  Chancer's  death."  works  in  six  volmnes,  pnblisned  by 

'  Mr.  Wrighfs  edition  has  been  re-  Bell  and  Daldy,  London,  1866,  at  fiye 

printed  in  doable  columns  large  octaro,  shillings  a  Tolume,  the  only  edition  of 

■nd  is  published  by  Richanl  Qriffin  Chanoer*s  works  taken  wholly   from 

and  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow,  for  half-  MS.  authority  where  MSS.  exisi    In 

a-crown.     It  is  the  most  conTenient  the  Clarendon  Press  series  Mr.  Morris 

working  edition.  has  reprinted  the  Prologue  and  two 
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both  editions  the  punctuation  and  capitals  and  tlie  uses  of 
th,  f/,  u,  Vy  are  modem,  and  the  contractions  are  all  extended. 
In  Mr.  Morrk^s  edition,  the  Lansdowne  MS.  851  has  been 
collated  throughout,  but  every  word  not  in  the  Harleian  is 
printed  in  italics,  and  many  final  e's  have  been  also  added  in 
italics  when  considered  to  be  grammatically  necessary.^  The 
long  and  tediously  writt^i  Cot^essio  Amantia  of  Oower,  has 
not  be^i  properly  edited.  Dr.  Beinhold  Pauli*s  text,  like 
Tjrrwhitt's  Chaucer,  ^diibits  the  text  and  orthography  of  no 
particular  manuscript  or  time.  But  three  good  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  one  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
are  readily  accessible,  and  Pauli's  edition  serves  as  a  guide 
through  the  ponderous  mass.  The  great  regularity  of 
Gower's  verse  and  rhymes,  renders  his  works  a  convenient 
supplement  to  Ohaucer^s,  and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  examination  of  his  rhvmes.  Hie  mode  of 
referring  to  Chaucer's  and  Gower's  works  will  be  explained 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  principles  of  the  investigation  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter,  as  to  the  soimds  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
orthography  used  by  the  scribe  of  the  Harleian  MS.  7334  in 
particular,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  received  Court  pro- 
nunciation towards  the  close  of  the  xrvth  century,  and 
will  be  bri^y  termed  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  are  the 
following. 

tales  in  a  cheap  form  from  ihiB  MS.  ample,  in  tha  Seammde  Nmnea  DiU, 

This  will  be  referred  to  as  liis  Chancer  supposed  to  be  ioid  bj  a  womanj  not 

Extracts.  written  by  a  man,  we  have — 

i  In  the  nnmerons  citations  which  I  And  though  that  I,  unworthy  §on0 

shall  have  to  make  I  hare  generally  of  Eve. 

followed  Wright's  edition,  but  in  all  Be  syniul,  yet  accepte  my  bileye. 

important  or  doubtful  cases  I  haye  re-  11990. 

ferred  to  Morris's.      One  reason  for  Yet  pray  I  you  that  nden  that  I 

using  Wrighfs  edition,  besides  con-  ionte,                                 12006. 

T^ce,  was  that  ^e  lin^  axe  num.  ^^^^^  ^  the  Sehipmannei  TuU,  sup. 

^^r^^^^^'^l^^}^^^^.  pSedtobetoldbyTmL^in^e^ 
the  CMi  Tale  o/Gcnu^n^vflich  is      5f>iVee  ^e  find-^     ^        *^^ 

"''^'^"S^t^J  ^1    «*;  Theselyhousbondalgatmostepay, 

omitted  by  ^hitt  as  ceitemly  not  He  mort  •«  clothe  ^  good  alri^^, 

Chaucers.    ifr.  ^o™  s  editaon  has  ^  ^^  ^       ^^  worsch^Hchely; 

fresh  s^  of  numbers  for  erery  pro-  j^  ^^^^^  ^         daunoe>lily ; 

logue,tak,  and  part  of  talethoughout.  ^^  ^^^^  ^/        ^^^  piiaventuiB, 

^•''♦lT!rtJi\'ri]^W      OreUeswilnotsuchdil^endW 
S!^  w   ^  ^Tk.  tn^^S      ^*  ^y^^^  i*  ^  wasteland  i-los? 

l±TZ^e^i:is^h^&  Or  lene«.  gold,  thatTperflous.  14422 

no  order  as  yet  adopted  is  that  into  These  expressions  are  in  both  cases  ir- 

which  Chaucer  would  have  cast  the  reconcilable  with  the  supposed  speaker, 

poems  had  he  liTed  to  give  them  the  so  that  there  must  hare  been  some 

esteision  originally  designed.    For  ex-  jolting  or  OTersight  in  the  editing. 
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1.)   When  few  pecple  can  read,  rhymes  to  be  intelUffibk  must 
be  perfect. 

Owing  probably  to  a  change  of  sound  which  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  spelling,  English  poets  of  the  ^Tinth  and 
XIX  th  centnries  tiie  the  liberty  of  considering  such  words  as  love 
nufvs,  puU  euUy  eternity  ly  pass  was,  none  stone,  etc.,  to  be  rhymes, 
and  readers  are  accustomed  to  pass  them  over  as  *' licenses," 
although  they  always  produce  a  disagreable  efltect  upon  children 
and  unlettered  adults.  On  the  other  hand  words  of  which  the 
final  parts  are  pronounced  almost  identically,  at  any  rate  with  a 
much  nearer  coincidence  of  sound  than  those  cited  above,  are  abso- 
lutely tabooed  as  rhymes.  A  xix  th  century  poet  would  be  much 
sooner  allowed  to  rhyme  whelk,  with  talk,  than  harm  with  psalm, 
or  fork  with  hawk,  although  an  unlettered  Southern  makes  no 
dijSerence  in  the  sound,  and  a  lettered  Southern  rather  imagines 
that  he  makes  than  really  makes  any  distinction  (p.  196).  It  is 
different  with  Northerns,  Irish,  or  Scotch.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
incorrect  to  push  the  theory  too  far,  and  say  that  in  the  very  earliest 
attempts  at  rhyme  an  untutored  audience  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  that  perfection  which  they  could  not  possibly 
appreciate.  But  even  then  the  general  tendency  becomes  a  suffi- 
cient guidor  In  finished  and  careful  writers  like  Chaucer  and 
GK)wer,  such  imperfections  are  not  k  priori  likely  to  occur,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  in  fact  unknown. 

The  various  kinds  of  rhyme  which  are  actually  found  are  as 
foUows.  Let  BAG,  DEP  represent  two  syllables,  A,  E  being 
any  vowels,  and  B,  C  ;  D,  F  any  consonants.  Then  if  B  =  D  but 
AC  is  not  =3  EF,  as  in  Bae,  Bef,  we  have  initial  rhyme  or  alliiera* 
tion,  which  was  used  in  the  earliest  form  of  EngHsh  poetry,  the 
Vision  of  William  concerning  Piera  Plowman,  1362,  being  a  com- 
paratively modem  instance.  !Next  let  A=E,  but  B-C  not  equal 
B-E,  as  hAc,  dAf,  the  result  is  middle  rhyme  or  assonance,  which 
prevails  in  Spanish  ballad  poetry,  where  the  same  vowel  occurs  in 
the  final  syllable  of  alternate  lines  throughout  the  whole  ballad, 
and  the  consonants  must  vary.*  Thirdly  let  C  =  P  but  BA  not  = 
D£,  03  haC  deC  we  have  fnal  rhyme,  the  English  ^'rhymes  to  the 

>  This  is  the  theory;  in  practice  bow-  derecho,  fecfao,  medio,  alojamimto, 
erer  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  con-  fecho,  mensa^eros,  stornunimto,  man- 
sonants  always  distinct  mis  occasioned  oebos,  acumcf,  arreoy  redro,  heredero, 
rhymes  to  be  occasionally  mixed  up  contesto,  easamt^tos.  In  ^Despnes 
with  assonances.  If  a  oiphthong  is  que  ret6  k  Zamora;'  among  otners 
introduced  in  place  of  a  simple  Towel,  occur :  Lara^  haya,  contrartos,  causa, 
the  assonance  refers  only  to  the  ac-  In  *  Considerando  los  condes,'  amonj^^ 
eented  Towel,  e,ff,  in  Spanish  at,  au  are  others :  rale,  paces,  batles.  In  *  Monr 
assonant  wid  a,  to,  ua,  and  «t,  eu  with  tos  queredes,  padre ;'  Taiada,  precioda, 
e,  ie,  ue.  Thus  in  the  Cid  romance  catga.  See  also  the  Cid  baUads  *  Con 
*£hi  las  c6rte8  de  Toledo,'  the  asso-  el  cuerpo  que  agoniza,*  *Fablando 
nant  words  are :  Sesto,  sentimtimto,  estaba  en  el  claustro/  *  Si  atendeis  ^ue 
mtifrto,  d^udo,  dello,  proptt^sto,  ptMsto,  de  los  brazos,'  *  De  palacio  sale  el  Cid,' 
BUtflo,  ast#nto,  dentiffitos,  rWno,  teneos,  *  Desterrado  estaba  el  Cid,'  '  Aquese 
condeno,  oonsejo,  pUito,  reto,  escuderos,  famoeo  Cid,'    *  Non   quisiera,   yemos 
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eye,"  like  love^  mow;  (the  words  was,  pau  form  no  rhyme  at  all). 
I  am  not  aware  that  BA  =  DE,  but  C  not  =  F,  as  BAe,  BAf 
that  is  iMihU  initial  rhyme,  or  B-C  =  D-F  but  A  not  =  E,  as  BaC, 
BeC,  that  is  extreme  rhyme,  are  recognized  as  rhymes  under  any 
system.  But  AC  ==EF,  and  B  not  =  D,  as  bAC,  dAC  or  double 
final  rhyme,  is  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  rhyme  in  modem  English  and 
most  European  languages,  and  is  the  normal  rhyme  of  Chaucer. 
Nevertheless  modem  French  writers,  as  well  as  Chaucer,  admit  the 
identical  rhyme  BAC  =  DEF,  that  is  BA  C^  BA  C,  which  under  the 
name  of  r?tyme  riche  is  constantly  used  in  French  versification. 
Either  perfect  rhyme  bA  C,  dA  C,  or  identical  rhyme  BA  C,  BA  C, 
and  even  tiie  assonance  bAe,  dAf  would  obviously  serve  to  deter- 
mine either  one  of  A  and  E  &om  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  This 
leads  to  the  second  principle — 

2).  When  a  word  containing  a  knotcn  rotcel  sound  rhymes 
with  a  word  containing  an  unknown  towel  sound,  the  sound  of 
the  latter  may  generally  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  former 
before  xv  th  century. 

The  difficulty  consists  in  finding  words  whose  vowel  sounds  are 
known.  These  are  supplied  in  Chaucer  from  three  sources,  Latin, 
French,  and  those  known  sounds  of  the  xnth  century  which  we 
haVe  a  right  to  suppose,  according  to  the  results  of  the  last  chapter, 
came  down  to  that  period  in  an  mialtered  form. 

As  regards  the  Latin  words  we  may  assume  a  Boman  Catholic 
pronunciation,  which  will  give  a,  e,  i,  o  as  certainly  (a,  e,  i,  o) 
long  or  short,  and  short  u  as  (u).  There  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
long  u  had  its  general  sound  (uu),  or  its  occasional  Latin  and 
general  French  soimd  (yy).  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that 
Chaucer,  to  whom  French  was  familiar,  used  the  French  sound 
(yy)  for  Latin  long  ti.  Even  in  1580  we  leam  from  Bullokar  that 
Latin  as  pronounced  in  England  did  not  possess  the  sounds  of  (ch, 
ii,  uu,  sh,  dh,  w,  wh,  j),  so  that  long  u  was  pronounced  by  him 
in  Latin  as  in  English  and  French,  namely  as  (yy).^     We  are 

mios,*  ^Despnes  que  el  Cid  Campeador,'  cent  English  they  are  aToided,  or  oocur 

'  En  Yalencia  eotaba  el  Cid,'  *  De  Cas-  only  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  as 

tilla  ran  marchando/  &c    In  *Ciiando  in  we  Nnrsery  Rhyme  **  Sit  on  a  Wn 

d  rejo  T  claro  Apolo/  we  find  Idaiima  And  keep  himself  warm,'*  and  in  the 

qnan  Idtfma,  assonancing  with :  estaba  old  catch  ^*  Cinnamon  and  ginger,  nut- 

pasan.    In  the  oldest  Bomance  poema,  megs  and  cIotcs,  And  that  gare  me  this 

assonances  occur  mixed  with  rhymes ;  jolly  red  nose,"  or  as  Ben^ck  (Moch 

the  following  are  instances  of  diph-  Ado^  v.  2)  **can  finde  out  no  rime  to 

thongal  assonances:     EtUalia  (Diez:  Ladie  but  babie,  an  innocent  rime." 

Altrom.  Sprachdenkmale  1846,  p.  21]J  In  Ooethe's  son^  in  Faust: 

tost  coist  ▼.  19,  Leodegar  (Diez :  Zwei  "£s  war  einmalein  Ednig 

Altrom.  Gedichte,  1852,  pp.  39-46)  fiet  Der  hatt'  einen  ^oszen  Floh, 

rei  ffoffsa  9,  mesfait  ralat  15,  advuat  Den  liebt'  er  gar  nicht  weniff, 

estrai  16,  mors  toit  20,  preier  deu  25  Als  wie  sein  eignen  Sohn, 

and  31,  talier  quen  27,  deus  eel  40.  In  the  apparent  assonance:  Floh  Sohn, may 

English  poems  of  the  xui  th  century,  have  only  been  a  reminiscence  of  his  old 

assonances  are  well  marked,  see  Chap.  Frankftirt  pronunciation  Sob  for  Sohn. 

y,  \  1,  and  especially  No.  5,  HareloK,  ^  See  the  example  of  Bullokar's  pho- 

and  No.  6,  King  Horn.    In  more  re-  netic  writing  Chap.  YIII,  }  4. 
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therefore  hardly  justified  in  awnmiTig  a  different  pronunciation  for 
the  Latin  long  u  in  Chaucer's  time,  as  the  English  long  u  had  most 
probably  the  same  sound.  The  case  is  different  with  respect  to 
long  f  which  was  (ei)  or  (ai)  in  the  xvi  th  century  both  in  English 
and  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin,  but  was  I  believe  (tt)  in 
both  during  the  xivth  century. 

The  French  of  the  xivth  century  would,  on  this  hypothesis, 
have  the  same  set  of  vowels  as  the  Latin.  It  would  be  useless 
attempting  to  distinguish  in  the  French  pronunciation  of  that  time 
two  sounds  of  e  and  two  of  o  ;  we  caimot  even  be  sure  that  they 
existed  at  that  early  period,  as  we  know  from  Meigret  that  they  did 
in  the  xvith  century.  The  combination  ou  in  French  was  in 
Chaucer's  time  (uu,  u)  and  eu  was  probably  (eu)  or  (ey)  and  oc- 
casionally (yy)  as  in  the  xvith  century ;  (ob)  the  modem  sound  of 
French  eu  appears  not  to  have  been  developed  in  Chaucer's  time,  or 
Meigret  would  have  been  familiar  with  it.  The  French  diphthongs 
at,  au  could  not  have  differed  from  (ai,  au)  or  (ai,  ao),  since  we  find 
them  in  the  latter  form  in  Meigret.  The  syllables  an,  in,  on,  un 
now  pronounced  as  the  nasal  vowels  (aA.,  eA,  oa,  oa),  seem  to  have 
been  received  in  England  as  (aan,  aun,  en,  oon  nun,  un),  without 
any  nasality,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  any 
trace  of  vowel  nasality  in  the  notices  which  exist  of  early  French 
pronunciation;  Beza,  1584,  the  earliest  I  have  found,  seems  to  con- 
fuse (a)  with  (q).  This  tolerable  certainty  with  regard  to  the  sounds 
of  French  letters  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  expecially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Chaucer  not  only  used  French  phrases,  but  in- 
troduced a  large  number  of  French  words  into  his  poetry,  and  as 
tiiese  were  familiar  to  the  gentry  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  time, 
he  could  not  have  ventured  to  give  them  a  different  form  in  poetry 
intended  especially  for  the  delight  of  that  gentry.  We  have  modem 
examples  of  the  same  kind.  Old  French  words  we  ruthlessly  angli- 
cize ;  we  talk  of  a  feat  (f iit)  of  arms,  as  if  it  were  feet,  but  we 
refuse  the  same  soimd  to  fSte,  We  speak  of  recoup  (rikuup-)  and 
estate  (est^*)  but  of  coup  d'Stat  (kudeta)  not  (kuup  destM*^.  We 
do  not  scruple  to  say  annoy  (senoi*)  but  we  try  to  say  ennui  (amyi), 
and  even  if  the  trial  results  in  (onwii*),  it  has  not  the  true  Englif^ 
ring  with  it  like  (senoi*).  The  old  words  aid  (eed)  and  camp 
(kaemp)  will  not  allow  us  to  call  an  aide  de  camp  an  {eed.  di 
ktemp;,  although  our  (d^-di-kaA)  is  not  the  French  (eed  dp  kaA). 
Envirom,  envelope  are  words  in  a  transition  state  (envoi'renz,  en'- 
vel(wp)  and  (on-viron,  on-vilop)  being  both  heard.  Chignon  and 
crinoline,  constantly  spoken  of,  remain  French  (shinjoA,  krinolin) 
or  as  nearly  so  as  the  speaker  can  contrive.  ^ 

For  old  English  words  we  shall  have  to  lay  most  stress  on  the 
pronunciations  of  those  now  written  with  ai,  ea,  and  pronounced  in 
the  XVI  th  century  as  (ai,  ee).  We  might  safely  assume  that  these 
soimds  must  have  been  the  same  in  the  older  periods,  but  we  shall 
be  generally  able  to  establish  the  feu^t  by  the  otiier  two  sources. 

1  This  sabjeet  will  have  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  next  section,  under  I,  T. 
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In  case  of  any  marked  peculiarity,  the  imperfectioii  of  manu- 
scripts will  make  it  necessary  not  to  draw  c<mchisi<His  from  isolated 
examples,  bnt  to  collect  as  many  examples  as  possible,  and  to  search 
as  carefiilly  for  exceptions  as  for  corrobonfliTe  instances.  The 
exceptions  will  then  have  to  be  separately  examined,  and  carefdlly 
investigated  to  see  whether  they  are  mere  mistakes  of  the  scribe, 
which  other  known  orthographies  would  explain,  whether  they  are 
simply  solecisms  not  borne  out  by  other  instances  and  therefore 
incorrigible  errors,  or  whether  they  really  indicate  a  double  pro- 
nunciation. 

Having  thus  obtained  an  insight  into  the  system  of  orthography 
used  by  the  writer,  having  learned  to  estimate  his  various  oontri- 
ranees  to  represent  sound,  at  their  true  worth,  we  may  venture  to 
assume  as  a  third  principle, — 

3.)  Orthographies  shewn  hy  rhymes  to  have  certain  values, 
may  he  assumed  to  have  those  values  even  where  they  are  not 
confirmed  by  rhymes. 

This  assumes  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  represent 
the  sounds  of  the  words,  and  that  his  variants  arose,  not  from 
simple  ignorance,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  had  to  make  his  ortho- 
graphy, as  he  proceeded,  after  the  usages  which  he  had  been  taught 
m  'youth,  and  he  naturally  hesitated  as  to  which  usage  was  most 
appropriate  at  any  time.  Other  variants  of  course  occur  from  care- 
lessness, for  which  the  scribe  who  writes  many  hours  a  day  is 
scarcely  to  be  blamed, — he  that  is  without  such  carelessness  among 
us,  let  him  throw  the  first  stone,  I  cannot.*  That  the  writers 
anterior  to  printing  had  any  intention  of  representing  the  histories 
of  words  by  means  of  the  orthography,  in  place  of  the  mere  sounds, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe.  Not  only  do  the  variants  we  meet  with 
exclude  this  notion,  but  there  was  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  they 
could  not  indicate  what  they  did  not  know.  New  French  won& 
would  be  written,  of  course,  in  the  French  way,  but  then  this 
accorded  so  closely  with  the  English  way,  that  the  scribe  would 
hardly  note  the  difference.* 

^  In  reading  orer  the  first  draft  of  But  natheles,  pas  over,  this  is  no  fon, 

this  chapter,  I  found  I  had  written  I  pray  to  Grod  to  save  thi  gentil  eorpt, 
coHiequenee  for  confident^  to  such  utter  13718. 

destruction  of  the  meaning  of  the  sen-  Where  the  /»  is  written  altiionpfa  not 

tence,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  re-  ^nounced,  as  in  the  French  rashiom. 

coTering  the  original  word.     Similar  Yet  we  have  now  hoth  eoru  and  eormy 

examples  will  occur  to  every  author,  and  it  may  have  been  mere  accident 

and  his  own  difficulties  in  correcting  that  the  copyist  wrote  eorpt  for  eorMy 

his  own  errors  will  lead  him  to  appre-  just  aa  i^  bcK^ause  eorpu  is  the  more 

date  the  difficulty  and  danger    of  a  usual  word,  we  made  it  in   writing 

critical  restoration  of  any  corrupt  text.  rhyme  with  remorse.    In  the  middle 

*  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  there  are  of  a  line  we  find  tempt  12803.  The 
Terr  few  decided  examples  of  a  French  use  of  ^n  in  French  words  where  we 
filing  being  retained  which  did  not  have  reason  to  think  only  n  was  pro- 
represent  the  English  sound.  The  nounoed  in  Fngliwh  may  oe  also  oon- 
omy  example  I  haye  noted  where  the  sidered  as  a  case  in  point,  as  digne 
rhyme  pointed  it  oat,  is  619,  atteigne  8323. 
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These  are  the  principles  on  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
determine  Chaucer  s  pronunciation.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  how  far  is  the  first  and  most  important  principle,  to 
which  the  two  others  are  only  subsidiary,  justified  by  the 
manuscripts  P  A  carefiil  examination  of  all  the  rhymes,  in 
the  17368  lines  which  compose  the  Canterbuir  Tales  as 
exhibited  in  Wright's  edition,  has  resulted  in  finding  less 
than  fifty  rhymes  m  which  the  spelling  indicates  a  difference 
of  pronunciation.  Of  these  a  liu*ge  number  consist  in  one  of 
the  two  words  cited  havin?  a  final  e  added  or  omitted,  while 
there  are  constant  examples  in  other  places  of  an  ortho- 
graphy which  would  render  the  rhyme  perfect. 

The  principal  instances  are : — ^bom  bifome  1225,  trace  alias  1953, 
here  messager  6142,  eeke  leek  6153,  potestate  estaat  7599,  wolde 
brynge,  for  her  lyvyng  8101,  of  hew,  at  newe  8253,  withoute  youre 
witjnge,  in  this  thing,  in  your  wirching  8368,  mighte,  to  sight 
8556,  solace  alias  9149,  atte  laste,  it  cast  9827,  est  beste  10773, 
her  witte,  it  8303,  rest,  he  keste  10663,  hert  smerte  10793,  kepyng 
rynge  10965,  hoste  west  11007,  ever  dissevere  12802,  Galiene 
Egipciene  Arrabiene  sleen  15822,  matere  gramer  14946,  tresor 
l^abugodonosore  15629,  gold  olde  15645,  may  aye  17105,  leye 
pray  way  8753. 

These  cases  are  often  mere  slips  of  the  pen  and  can  easily  be 
corrected.  The  considerations  in  §^  4  &  5,  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain  them  aU,  and  they  must  be  all  reckoned  as  errors  of  writing, 
not  of  rhyme.  Poor  Chaucer  is  very  pathetic  in  reference  to  the 
damage  done  to  his  verse  by  scribes.  In  Troylus  and  Cryseyde 
5*74  he  says,  addressing  his  "  litel  boke," 

And  for  tber  is  so  grete  dyrersite 

In  Englissh,  and  in  writynge  of  onr  tonge, 

So  preye  I  to  Grod,  that  non  myswrite  the 

Ne  the  mys-metere,  for  defante  of  tonge ! 

And  red  wher  so  thow  be,  or  eUes  songe, 

That  tiion  be  nnderstonde,  GK)d  I  beseche ! 

But  yet  to  pnrpos  of  my  rather  speche. 

And  what  he  suffered  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  his  address  to  his  own  scrivener,  which  by  the  bye  has 
itself  been  much  injured  in  transcribing.!    He  is  made  to  say :  6*307 

Adam  Scriyener,  if  ever  it  the  be£edl 

Boece  or  Troilus  for  to  write  new. 

Under  tiiy  long  locks  maist  thon  haye  the  scaU, 

But  after  my  making  thou  write  more  trew! 

So  oft  a  day  I  mote  thy  werke  renew, 

It  to  correct  and  eke  to  mbbe  and  scrape ; 

And  all  is  thorow  thy  necligence  and  rape. 

"Wonld  that  we  had  a  text  corrected  by  Chaucer's  hand ! 

^  Mr.  Morris  had  added  seyeral  $'%  proyed"  to  suit  the  xvi  th    century 

required  by  the  language.     But  the  pronunciation.    It  is  a  wonder  we  do 

lines  are  quoted  from  Thynne's  edition  not  find  anew  in  the  second  line ;  for 

of  1532,    and   were  eyidenUy   **im-  in  the  second,  long  in  the  third,  and 
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The  cases  in  which  short  or  long  «  rhyme  with  short  or  long  0^ 
may  either  belong  to  the  class  of  accommodation  rhymes,  to  be  im- 
mediately noticed,  or  are  explicable  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  next  section  under  «.  The  following  are  the  chief  instances  noted : 

geven  lyven  917,  list  best  6819,  7567,  list  rest  9299,  16559, 
abrigge  alegge  9531,  swere  hire  =  A^  11101,  12076,  pulpit  iset 
13806,  shitte  =  shut  lette  14660. 

There  remain  only  nine  instances  of  other  classes  to  be  considex^d, 
and  some  of  these  are  patent  clerical  errors.  Thus  since  hye  is  con- 
stantly foimd  for  highj  it  follows  that  in :  charged  hem  in  hyghe^ 
some  remedye  4629,  the  yA  is  a  mere  error  of  the  writer.  In : 
tyrant  Buserus,  serpent  vmenem  15589,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
-neuB  is  a  clerical  error  for  -motu^  which  would  give  a  perfect  rhyme 
and  be  a  correct  form,  as  Mr.  Morris  reads  and  as  is  found  in 
16063.  The  common  yen  for  eyes,  shows  that  the  initial  e^  in : 
thin  outer  eyen^  may  well  aspien  12426,  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen. 
The  rhymes :  aUe  thastates,  of  debates,  desolat  4548  are  manifestly 
clerical  errors,  and  we  have  probably  to  read :  thastat  (=  the 
estate)  debat,  desolat.     The  lines 

There  saw  he  hartes  with  her  homes  hee 

The  gretest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eye,     11503 

given  in  "Wright  and  Tyrwhitt  (who  has  hie  eie)  are  not  in  Morris, 
and  correspond  to  a  gap  in  the  Harleian  MS.  K  genuine,  the 
rhyming  words  should  clearly  be  the  common  pair  hye  ye  or  heighe 
eyghe.  In :  more  and  lasse,  marquisesse  8816,  lasse  is  evidently  a 
clerical  error  for  lesse,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  Dd.  4.  24, 
University  Library,  Cambridge. 

The  rhyme:  i-eased,  y-preisedy  6511,  is  given  as:  y-eased 
y-presed  2*234  by  Morris,  and :  esed  ypreised  by  Tyrwhitt,  but  the 
Harl.  7334  reads:  I  eased,  y  pleased,  and  the  Landsd.  851  esede 
yplesede.*     These  are  usual  rhymes.     Lastly :  jelousye  me  1809, 

more  in  the  fourth  line  are  eyident  in-      cessarily  added  in  moU,  werke,  eke;  and 
sertions ;  e  final  was  omitted  in  befaUe,      thorow  should  be  thurgh.    The  lines 
tmotf  scalUf  trewe,  rettewe,  and  onne-      may  then  hare  possibly  sonnded  thus : 
(Aadaam  Skrtmeer*,  if  eer  it  dhee  be£Ed*e 
^,ees*  or  Troo'ilns  to  rtrtt*te  neu'e, 
Un'der  dht  lok'es  maist  dhu  Han  dhe  skal*e 
But  aft'er  'mii  maak'iq-  dhu  nrii-te  treu-e ! 
So  oft  a  dai  tV  moot  dht  werk  reneu-e, 
It  to  korekt*  and  eek  to  rub  and  skraa-pe, — 
And  al  is  thurkirh  *dhti  neglidzhens*  and  raa*pe !) 
^  Wright  says  in  a  footnote :  **  The      y-pleased,  for    flattery    and   pleasing, 
Harl.  MS.  reads  y^pUaudi   but  the      named  at  first,  are  repeated  9b  Jlattery 
reading  I  haTe  adopted  seems  to  give      and  a^tetMtoitctf,dimt}«M,  afterwards.  The 
the  best  sense."     Tlie  context  as  well      whole  passage,  insertingthe  bracketed 
as  the  rhyme  declares   in  fevour  of      words,  runs  thus  in  the  Harl.  7334 : — 
Some  fayden  [)>at]  oure  herte  is  moft  I  eafed 
Whan  [^at]  we  ben  y  flaterid  and  y  pleafsed 
He  go)»  ful  neigh  )>e  foth  I  wil  not  lye 
A  man  fchal  wynne  ts  beft  wi^  flaterye 
And  with  attendaunce  and  [wibl  bufyneflb 
Ben  we  y  limed  boj^e  more  ana  lefle. 
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is  not  even  an  approacli  to  rhjme  and  is  manifestl j  corrupt.  I 
find  on  examination  that  all  the  other  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
read  j'olite,  which  is  Tyrwhitt's  reading,  and  is  no  douht  correct. 
The  rhyme:  mercy  sey  13308,  will  he  specially  examined  in  the 
next  section,  under  I,  when  it  will  he  shewn  from  other  MSS. 
that  the  proper  reading  is :  mercy  sy. 

This  examination  is  calculated  to  make  us  feel  confident  in  the 
correctness  of  our  first  principle  as  applied  to  the  Canterhury  Tales. 
On  extending  the  examination  oVer  the  whole  of  Chaucer's  poems, 
the  following  faulty  rhymes  are  all  that  I  have  noted,  which  do  not 
admit  of  an  immediate  correction.  Except  in  certain  pieces,  of 
which  the  originals  are  therehy  proved  to  he  of  very  douhtftil 
authority,  and  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  faulty  rhymes  will 
he  found  exceedingly  rare.  The  citations  refer  to  the  volume  and 
page  of  Mr.  Morris's  edition,  and  the  references  to  the  original  MSS. 
or  editions,  are  all  given. 


Vols.  H.  &  HI. 

1.  The  Canterhury  TaUsj  from  the 
Harl.  MS.  7334,  collated  with  Lans- 
downe  MS.  861.  After  the  prerious 
examination  this  may  be  said  to  hare 
no  faulty  rhymes. 

Vol.  rV. 

2.  7^e  (hurt  of  Love,  pp.  1-60 :  from 
Trin.  ColL  Cam.  MS.  R.  lii  20  :  write 
aright  1,  discriTe  high  4,  wonderly 
signifie  4,  decree  jQ—eye  6,  white  de- 
lite  hight  6,  hie  crye  whye  10, 1  eepye 
je^eye  10,  hie  besyly  je=eye  11,  fan- 
tasye  merily  16,  ye  =»  eye  pretily  16,  white 
dehte  sight  16,  eschewe  newe  due  17, 
ben  engyne  19,  ye  =eye  wonderly  hie  24, 
9eye=eye  27,  shewe  hewe  34,  by  nye  = 
netir  34,  modifie  truly  36,  aTOwe  trowe 
=woo  howe  42,  I  flye  sodenly  46, 
trewe  dewe  porsne  48. 

3.  The  Forlement  of  Briddee,  or  th$ 
AasewMy  of  Fouies^  pp.  61-74,  from 
Bodleian  MS.  Fairfax  16,  colkted  with 
Harleian  MS.  7333,  and  Bodleian  MS. 
Seld.  B.  24.    None. 

4.  The  Bohe  of  Ci^nde,  Ood  of  Love^ 
or  the  Ouekow  and  the  NightingaUt 
pp.  76-86,  from  Bodleian  MS.  Fair&x 
16,  collated  with  Harl.  MS.  7333,  and 
Bodleian  MS.  Seld.  B  24.    None. 

6.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  pp.  87- 
107,  from  Speghf  8  edition  of  Cnaucer 
1697  and  1602,  no  manuscript  copy 
being  known :  hie = high  certainely  87, 
truly  company  93,  melody  soothly  93, 
company  lady  richely  98,  sautry  craftely 
98,  womanly  daisie  99,  company  friendly 
103,  properly  company  103,  chivalry 
worthy  104,  victory  mightily  104,  com* 
pany  humbly  \XQ^haete  107. 


6.  Troylus  and  Oryteyde,  p.  108, 
from  Harl.  MS.  2280  collated  with 
Harl.  MSS.  1239,  2392,  3943,  and 
Additional  MS.  12044.  Troye,  joye, 
fro  the  108,  oontrarie  debonaire  staire 
116. 

Vol.  V. 
Troylui  and  Oryteyde  continued,  pp. 
1-77.    None. 

7.  Chaueeree  A,  B,  C,  called  Za 
Friere  de  Noetre  Dame,  pp.  78-86,  from 
the  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax  16,  collated 
with  a  MS.  ia  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
Olasgow,  medycine  resygne  81,  this 
rhyme  is  probaoly  correct. 

8.  Chaueeree  Dream^  pp.  86-164, 
from  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer  1697 
and  1602,  no  manuscript  copy  being 
known :  tesuB^eyen  kene  87,  was  glasse 
88,  paire  here  Tthis  word  seems  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  editor)  88,  hies 
high  8ie=sM  88,  be  companie  89-90, 
come  some  92,  undertaketh  scapeth  96, 
grene  jeue^eyen  96,  place  was  100, 
named  attained  104,  een=^Mi  queen 
106,  joyously  harmony  107^  gentilnesse 
peace  (r)  107,  be  companie  108,  de- 
stroid  conclude  108,  vertuous  use 
110,  signe  encline(P)  113,  resigne 
mne(?)  120,  found  bond  126,  re- 
member tender  129,  fiftene,  an  even 
132,  ligne  compane  132,  sidfety  com- 
pany 133-4,  greene  eene=#ym  138,  cry 
company  138,  softely  harmony  141, 
nine  greene  (P)  142,  vertuouse  use  143, 
company  by  147. 

9.  The  Soke  of  the  Bueheeee^  or  the 
Dethe  of  Blanche^  pp.  166-196,  from 
the  Bodl  MS.  Fairfax.  16 :  Pythagoras 
ehes  176. 
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10,  Of  Quint  Anelyda  and  False 
AreyU.  pp.  196-208,  from  the  Bodl. 
MS.  Faimx,  16.    None. 

U.  The  House ^  Fame^  pp.  209-275, 
from  the  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax,  16.   None. 

12.  The  Leaende  of  Qoode  Women^ 
pp.  276-361,  from  the  BodL  MS.  Fair- 
fi^  16,  collated  with  Bodl.  MS.  Seld. 
B.  24,  MSS.  Karl.  9832,  Addit  12S24 
^ritish  Museum)  and  Grg.  4.  27,  in  the 
Universitjr  Lihrary,  Cambridge,  pri- 
vately prmted  by  H.  Bradflhaw,  Cam- 
bridge, 1864.    None. 

Vol.  VI. 

18.  The  Romauni  of  the  A>m,  pp. 
1-234,  frt)m  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow :  be 
nycetie  1,  samet  delit(P)  27,  loreyea 
o&Teris  41, 1  maladie  67,  hastily  com- 
pany 67,  generaly  vilanye  67,  worthy 
cortesie  68,  more  are  68,  abrode  for- 
weriede  78,  annoy  away  (P)  82,  escape 
make  84,  joye  conveyefP)  89,  curtcsie 

fladly  91,  folv  utterly  97,  laste  barste 
7,  foly  hastily  99,  100,  werye  scye  99, 
redily  maistrie  101,  flaterie  uttirly  103, 
affere  debonaire  106,  bothom  salTacioun 
106,  angerly  rillanye  107,  espie  sikirlye 
116,  foUlye  jelousye  116-7,  jelousie  I 
1 19, 1 26, 1  lechery  1 19,  bothoms  sesouns 
122,  high  delyrerly  123,  certeynly 
jelousie  123,  glotouns  bothoms  131, 
storme  come  132,  sikirly  foly  136, 
bittirly  foly  138, 1  curtesie  139,  lorde 
rewarde  141,  eeignorie  I  142,  eyer 
fer(?)  146,  engendrure  plesjiig  147, 
oompanye  disrewlilye  149,  servise  preise 
^praise  161,  worthy  drurie  164,  yice 
wys  164,  to  bye  hastily  171,  sy^part 
of  the  second  syllable  of  fysie,  foly  176, 
coyertly  ipocrisie  186,  company  onterly 
192,  whye  tregetrie  =  trickery  194,  com- 
panye  I  209,  mekely  trechery  228, 
Bobrely,  je  yous  die  226. 

14.  Complaynte  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  or 
the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
pp.  236-269,  from  the  Bodl.  MS.  Fair- 
rax,  16:  white  bryght  nyght  236, 
greyously  petously  mamdy  240,  felyngly 
malady  242. 

16.  The  Complaynt  of  Mars  and 
r#ww«,  pp.  260-274,  from  the  Bodl. 
MS.  Fairfax,  16,  collated  with  MS. 
Ff.  1,  6,  in  the  Uniyersity  Library, 
Cambridge,  edition  of  H.  Bradshaw, 
1864.    None. 

16.  A  goodly  Ballade  of  Chaucer, 


pp.  276-277,  from  Thynne's  edition  of 
1632 :  supposeth  ryseth  277. 

17.  A  rraise  of  Women,  pp.  278- 
284,  from  Thynne's  edition  of  1632. 
None. 

18.  The  Oompleynte  of  the  Dethe  of 
Pile,  pp.  286-286,  from  Bodl.  MS. 
Fairfax,  16,  collated  with  Harl.  MS .  78. 
None. 

19.  Ballade  de  Vilage  8auns  Fleyn^ 
ture,  pp.  289-292,  from  Bodl.  MS. 
Fairfax,  16.    None. 

20.  Ballade  sent  to  King  Richard, 
pp.  292-293,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Fairf&x, 
16.    None. 

21.  The  OompleynU  of  Chaucer  to 
his  Purse,  p.  294,  from  BodL  MS. 
Fairfax,  16,  collated  with  Harl.  MS. 
7333  and  Bodl.  Seld.  B.  24.    None. 

22.  Oood  Counseil  of  Chaucer,  ^.296, 
from  Bodl.  MS.  Fair&x,  16,  collated 
with  Cotton  MS.  Otho  A.  xviii.,  and 
MS.  Gg.  4,  27,  in  Uniy.  Lib.  Cam. 
And  A&.  MS.  10340,  see  Athenaum, 
14  Sept.  1867,  p.  333.    None. 

23.  Prosperity,  p.  296,  from  Bodl. 
MS,  Seld.  B.  24.    None. 

24.  A  Ballade,  pp.  296-7,  from 
Harl.  MS.  7338.    None. 

26.  V Envoy  de  Chaucer  a  Seogan, 
pp.  297-8,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Fair&x, 
16.    None. 

26.  r  Envoy  de  Chaucer  a  Bukton, 
pp.  299-300,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfiix, 
16.    None. 

27.  JS^M  Prima,  pp.  300-302,  from 
MS,  Hh.  4. 12.  2,  late  MS.  Moore  947, 
in  the  Uniy.  Lib.  Cam.    None. 

28.  Leaulte  vault  Riehesse,  pp.  302- 
308,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Seld,  B.  24.  None. 

29.  Proverbes  of  Chaucer,  p.  303, 
from  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax,  16.    None. 

80.  Roundel,  pp.  304-6,  reprinted 
from  Percy's  iteliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.    None. 

31.  Virelai,  pp.  306-6,  from  MS. 
R.  iii.  20,  Trin.  Coll.  Cam. :  infortunate 
&te  whate  306,  hate  desperate  estate 
306,  oertayn  payn  306. 

32.  Chaucer's  Prophecy,  p.  307,  from 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  edition  of  a  MS. 
belonging  to  Mr.  Singer.    None. 

33.  Chaucer's  Words  unto  his  own 
Scrivener,  p.  807,  from  Thynne's 
edition,  1632.  See  supr^  p.  260,  note. 
None. 

34.  Orisoune  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
pp.  808-812,  from  BodL  MS.  Seld.  B. 
24  :  honour  cure  810. 
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In  examining  Gower's  rhymes  through  the  medium  of  Pauli's 
edition,  I  have  put  aside  his  orthography  as  of  no  value,  and  have 
reckoned  as  faulty  rhymes  only  such  as  I  could  not  immediately 
correct  by  means  of  the  results  obtained  from  an  examination  of 
Chaucer,  and  exhibited  in  the  following  sections.  The  citations 
refer  to  the  volume  and  page  of  Pauli's  edition. 

Vol.  i.  sely  privete  225,  er  =i  formerly  ware  231, 

Vol.  ii.  named  proclaimed  84,  joy  money  147,  Troy  monaie  188, 
nine  peine  261,  enemy  michery  355, 

Vol.  iii.  accompteth  amounteth  54,  straught  sought  374. 

Nine  faulty  rhymes  out  of  more  than  33000  verses  would  not  be 
much.  But  in  fact  the  editor  Dr.  Pauli,  and  not  the  author,  is  the 
person  reaUy  answerable  for  them,  as  the  following  examination 
will  shew. 

The  reading :  sely  privete  i  225,  is  wrong  on  the  face  of  it,  for 
uly  makes  no  sense ;  the  word  is  cdee  or  eeU  as  in  Harl.  3490,  3869, 
7184,   and  Soc.  Ant.  MS.  134,  meaning  secret,  a  purely  French 
word.     The  passage  runs  thus  in  Harl.  3869. 
As  who  faij'.    I  am  so  celee 
Ther  mai  no  maimes  prinete 
Ben  heled  half  fo  wel  as  myn. 

The  reading:  er  ware  i  231,  is:  er  war  in  HarL  7184,  but :  ar 
war  in  Harl.  3490  and  3869,  the  passage  in  the  last  being 
Of  snch  enfamples  as  wer  ar 
Him  oghte  be  )>e  more  war. 

The  rhyme:  named  proclaimed  ii  84,  is  given:  named,  pro- 
clamed,  by  the  three  Harl.  MSS,  and:  naimd  proclaimd,  by  the 
Soc.  Ant.  MS.  The  first  reading  is  evidently  correct  from  the 
French  proclatrUj  and  even  Pauli  in  another  place  writes :  named 
proclamed  i  6. 

For:  joy  money  ii  147,  Troy  monaie  ii  188,  the  Harl.  MS.  3869, 
reads :  ioye  monoie,  Troie  monoie.  These  rhymes  will  be  farther 
considered  in  the  next  section  under  01. 

The  rhyme :  nine  peine  ii  261,  is  written  :  nyne  peyne  in  Harl. 
3869,  but  this  is  an  evident  slip  for:  nyne  pyne,  the  reading  of 
Harl.  3490  and  7184. 

For:  enemy  michery  ii  355,  both  Harl.  3490  and  Harl.  3869 
read :  enemie  micherie.*     The  enemy  is  Venus,  and  the  word  re- 
ceives the  French  feminine  form,  thus,  according  to  HarL  3869 
For  Venus  which  was  enemie 
Of  )>ilke  loues  micherie. 

The  words :  accompteth  amounteth  iii  54,  are  so  spelled  in  the 
three  Harl.  MS.,  but  as  it  is  certain  that  the  two  French  words 
from  which  they  have  been  taken,  had  the  same  soimd,  the  rhyme 
was  really  perfect.  This  then  is  an  example  in  Oower  of  the 
retention  of  a  French  spelling,  which  did  not  represent  the  English 
sound,  supdi,  p.  248,  note  2.     The  orthography  aecompt  is  even  yet 

^  Harl.  7184  is  illegible ;  the  word  they  mean  it  is  hard  to  say ;  probably 
is  like  enme,  that  is,  there  are  fire  we  should  restore  missing  letton  thus : 
strokes  between  the  two  e's,  and  what      en#mte. 
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letamed  in  our  written  language,  tliongh  generaUj  snpereeded  by 
aecaunt. 

The  words :  stranght  sou^t  iii  374,  were  wnmgiy  tranBcribed 
by  Panli  from  the  HarL  3490,  which  he  professed  to  follow  in  this 
passage,  and  which  reads :  stranht  caoht. 

This  examination  most  be  held  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  the  first  principle  for  all  the  writings  of  Chancer  and 
Gower.  The  exceptions  are  clearly  due  to  some  error  of  the 
editor  or  the  scribe,  or  to  certain  varieties  of  pronunciation 
which  will  meet  with  an  explanation  hereafter.  In  Chaucer's 
time  many  words  certainly  existed  in  two  or  more  forms 
either  entirely  different,  as  tho  for  those,  say  for  saw,  they 
for  though,  mo  for  more,  etc.,  or  only  differing  in  a  vowel  as 
kess  for  kiss,  lest  for  list  lust,  stree  for  straw,  etc.  We  find 
instances  of  this  double  use  even  in  prose,  and  in  places 
where  the  use  was  optional,^  but  it  was  evidently  a  most 
convenient  instrument  in  the  rhymester's  hand,  and  Chaucer, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  far  greater  facilities  for  rhyme  at 
his  time  than  at  the  present,  seems  to  have  been  frequentlv 
"hard  up,"*  to  judge  by  those  numerous  little  tags  which 
appear  in  his  poetry  and  are  absent  from  his  prose,  has  ex- 
tensively availed  himself  of  them.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  of  these  Accommodation  Rhymes,  as  I  propose  to  t^m 
them: — 

rood  upon  a  mere  (=  a  mare),  and  a  mellere  543,  gan  the  child  to 
blesse,  gan  it  kesse  8428,  holde  champartye,  may  sche  gye  1951, 
Then  pray  I  the,  to  morwe  with  a  spere  That  Arcita  me  thurg^ 
the  herte  here  =  bore  2257,  unto  oon  of  tho,  moche  care  and  wo 
2353,  that  on  myn  auter  bren,  that  thou  go  hen^=^henee  2357, 
stree  »  straw  three  2935,  Paternoster  soster  «  sister  3485,  eampttme^ 

>  A  cook  thei  hadde  with  hem  for  851,  Harl.  1758,  MS.  Reg.  18.  C.  iL; 

the  nones,  and  Sloane  MSS.  )  686,  1686,  all  arne 

To  boyle   chiknet    and   the    mtay  m  reading:    eompame   hiamg,     urL 

bones  381.  7835ha8foiNrteffM^Harl.73^andM8. 

Hence  nmrrybcnes  for  marrow   bonet  Re^.  17  D.  zt.  hare  boUi  com  pome, 

fpossibly  a  reference  to  St.  Mary  lebon)  which  Wright  prints  compamt  in  one 

18  not  a  recent  Tulgarism,  but  can  boast  word,  and  Morris  misprints  compaim, 

a  high  antiquity.  and  it  should  be  observed  that  there  ia 

«  Compare  Chaucer's  own  admission,  •  ^^***^,^.  i^^'SoPf^?^*  !"  ?"i 
0.274  .    ^  MS.  738  i,  fol.  49  4,  which  looks  at 

Andeketomehitisagretepenannoe,  ^^  «^^*  fj^^!*^  *?^  "''*  5^ 

Byth  ryme   in  EnglS»h  ^  iuS  ^«"   "^Jfi^  i°*  ^t^  t^^ 

skarsete,  ^^^^  '"■^^  throughout  the  MS.  for  tiie 

To    folowe  worde   by    woide   the  dot  over  an  i;  which  is  always  rwre- 

curiosite  sented,  when  written,  as  it  would  be  in 

Of  Graunson,  floure  of  hem   that  ^J  ^^^1  ^^^\^^i  ^^    '^ 

maken  in  Fraunce.  ^*1Li  i  ?*?*  i^**  /?v  ^v^**  -S? 

puzzled  that  he  left  out  the  line  with 

s  This  reading  isdoubtful.  Lansdown      eompame,    altered   the    next   line   to 
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=.  eompagne  blame  8709,  beete  ^heeU  =  bTiooU  3927,  day  lay  =  law 
4795,  wirehe=:work  chirche  9267,  Eve  pr&ve=  prove  9203,  feste 
meiU^tnosU  10613,  est  almest  =  almost  15168,  aU  =  aUo  falB 
4315,  speche  neehe  =  seke  4939,  beech,  theech  :=  the  ich  =  prosper  I 
12856,  sein  =  seen  agayn  5177,  time  emenyme  6055,  n^leyOj 
preye,  seye  8704,  therto,  is  do=:tdon  10313,  glayre  of  an  ^y,  dey 
12734,  seye  aheye  13514,  mystrist  wist  13784,  the  mery  orgon,  in 
the  chirche  goon  16337. 

These  instances,  which  are  only  a  few  out  of  many,  are 
abniidantly  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  scribe  was  not  content 
with  continuing  to  write  one  form  of  a  word,  and  allowing  its 
di£Ferent  soimds  to  be  elicited  from  the  rhyme  (as  we  should 
now  write  a  tear,  to  tear)  but  that  he  altered  the  spelling 
when  he  wished  to  shew  a  difference  of  sound.  Hence 
although  we  have  detected  him  tripping  at  times,  from  mere 
carelessness,  we  can  feel  confident  that  when  varieties  of 
spelling  as  eyen  yen,  hye  hxhe,  deyde  dyde^  etc.  constantly 
occur,  they  really  indicate  diiferent  soimds,  such  as  for  ex- 
ample we  shall  learn  to  attribute  to  ey,  y,  ih,  in  other  com- 
binations, so  that  the  words  just  cited  should  be  read  (ai'en, 
ii'en,  nii-e  nikh'e,  daid*e  diid'e),  and  we  are  thus  led  to  a 
corroboration  of  our  third  principle  as  well  as  of  our  first. 

Having  thus  established  the  trustworthiness  of  my  instru- 
ment of  mvestigation,  not  merely  for  the  particular  instance 
of  this  Harleian  manuscript  7334,  but  for  all  good  MSS.  of 
the  period,  I  shall  proceed  to  apply  it  to  discover  a  complete 
^stem  of  pronimciation,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  declaim  Chaucer's 
(Wterbury  Tales  as  they  might  have  been  read  during  his 
lifetime,  although  doubtless  with  a  modem  accent  which 
would  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  poet's  ear.  Still  this  pro- 
nunciation would  have  probably  been  perfectly  intelligible, 
while  our  modem  English  method  ot  reading  must  have 
sounded  as  mere  gibberish.^ 

rhyme,  omitted  the  following  which  which  has  been  scored  ont,  as  it  was 

was  then  withont  a  rhyme,  and  read :  thns  left  without  a  rhyme,  bat  is  per- 

Go  from   be  wyndowe,  Jacke  fole  fectly  legible. 

fhee  fayde 
I  love  bette  ofer  and  eXlea  I  were  to         ^  This  opinion  I  entertain  so  strongly, 
blame                                          ^  that  I  retain  its  expression  in  the  text, 
WeUe  more  ^an  ^e  by  Jhefa  and  his  notwithstanding  that  I  have  been  in- 
dame  formed,  since  it  was  written,  that  many 
8o  lette  me  slepe  a  twenty  denlweye.  Early  English  scholars  adopt  systems 
The  words :  and  his  dame,  in  the  last  of  pronunciation  agreeing  in  the  main 
line  but  one,  are  in  another  ink,  and  wim  onr  barbarous  method  of  reading 
are  apparently  written  over  an  oblitera-  Latin  and  Greek.     While  this  sheet 
tion.    The  last  line  was  originally  pre-  was  passing  through  the  press  I  re- 
ceded by :  ceived  the  following :  **  As  to  O.E.  and 
Go  forth  thy  weye  or  elks  I  wolle  A.S.  Pronunciation,  my  scheme  is  icsi 
easte  a  stone,  of  shme^  6see  of  JM,  a=a  Ot  father^ 
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Mode  of  Reference  to  Chaucer  and  Qower. 

The  lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  cited  by  their  numbers 
in  Wright's  single  volume  edition  (p.  243  note),  the  number  refers 
to  the  first  line  or  word  cited.  The  lines  in  any  of  Chaucer's  other 
poetical  works  will  be  cited  by  the  volume  and  page  (not  number  of 
line)  in  which  they  occur  in  Morris's  edition,  a  turned  period  being 
placed  after  the  number  of  the  volume ;  thus,  4*87  means  vol.  4, 
p.  87.  As  final  words  are  usually  cited,  hardly  any  difficulty  will 
be  thus  experienced  in  finding  the  passage.  The  list  of  Chaucer's 
poems  on  pp.  251-2,  will  show  at  once  from  the  reference  the  par- 
ticular poem  in  which  the  passage  occurs.  The  lines  in  (}ower  will 
be  cited  by  the  volume  and  page  in  Fauli's  edition,*  the  number 
of  the  volume  being  in  small  roman  letters  and  the  number  of  the 
pages  following  without  an  intervening  comma,  thus  ii  84  is  voL  2, 
p.  84.  By  ti^  means  the  form  of  the  reference  distinguishes 
the  book  cited,  which  will  therefore  not  be  named. 

As  Mr.  Morris's  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  not  numbered 
throughout,  and  as  Tyrwhitt's  order  of  the  Tales  is  not  entirely  the 
same  as  Wright's,  the  following  comparison  will  be  found  usefuL 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  volume  and  page  in  Morris  and  the  line  in 
Wright  and  Tyrwhitt.  Occasionally  some  lines  are  inserted  in  one 
of  these  editions  and  omitted  in  the  others,  hence  it  will  not  always 
be  possible  to  refer  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  numbers  with 
certainty,  but  the  difference  is  always  very  small,  and  if  allowed  for, 
will  create  no  confusion.  In  order  to  correspond  as  far  as  possible 
with  Tyrwhitt's  system,  Mr.  Wright's  first  lino  of  a  piece  is  not 
always  numbered  consecutively  to  the  last  line  of  the  preceding 
piece,  and  his  number  6440  is  a  misprint  for  6439.  The  roman 
titles  of  the  pieces  in  the  following  table  follow  Mr.  Morris's  edition ; 
the  italic  titles  of  the  tales  have  been  added  by  the  author  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  text  of  the  poems,  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Haskoxtt  of  the  Eefekences  to  Morbis's,  Wright's,  Am) 
Ttbwhitt's  Editioks  of  the  Caittebbttrt  Tales. 


Name  of  Piece. 


Morris. 


Wright. 


J^frwhitt. 


1.  The  Prologae 

2.  The  KnighteB  Tale.  Palamon  and  Arcite 
8.  The  Prologue  of  the  Myller    -    -    -    - 

4.  The  Milleres  Tale.  NieholaSy  Absolon,  and 

the  Garpenteres  Wyf 

5.  The  Prologae  of  the  Keeye      .    -    -    - 

6.  The  Beeyes  Tale.  The  Miller  of  Tromp- 

yngtoun     --------- 

7.  The  Cokea  Prologue 


21 

227 

2-96 

2-98 
2120 

2*122 
2186 


1 

861 

8111 

3187 
8853 

3919 
4328 


1 

861 

8111 

3187 
8853 

8919 
4823 


lisso  of  bone^  &t=a  of  fate^  tl=ou  of 
htmesy  ftc,*'  a  scheme  utterly  irrecon- 
oilable  with  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
last  chapter.  See  also  Benjamin  Thorpe 
on  the  pronunciation  of  Omnin,  (Ana- 
lecta  J^lo-Saxonica,  1846,  8yo,  pre- 


&oe,  p.  zi)  quoted  below  Chap.  Y,  {  2, 
No.  1. 

^  Confeasio  Amantis  of  John  Gower, 
edited  and  collated  with  the  beat  manu- 
scripts bj  Dr.  B«inhold  Pauli,  London, 
Bell  and  Daldy,  1857,  8yo,  8  yob. 
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NameofFiece, 

The  Cokes  Tale.  Thi  Prtniyt  -  .  - 
The  Cokes  Tale  of  Oamelyn  .... 
The  Man  of  Lawes  Prolo^e  .  -  -  - 
The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  Qmstance  .  . 
The  Prologne  of  the  Wyf  of  Bathe  -  . 
The  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale.     The  Knight 

mid  the  Foul  Wfff. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Frere  .... 
The  Freres  Tale.    The  Sompnour  and  the 

Bevyl 

The  Sompnonres  Prologae  ..... 
The  Sompnoures  Tale.     The  Frvre  and 

the  Housbond  man    ...... 

The  Clerk  of  Oxenfordes  Prologne  .  . 
The  Clerkes  Tale.     Grieildee.      -    .    - 

Pars  Secnnda 

Incipit  tertia  pars     ...... 

Inoipit  qnarta  pars    ...... 

Incipit  pars  qmnta - 

Parssexta       ........ 

L*EnToye  de  Chancer  ..... 
Proloeneofthe  MarchaondesTale  -  - 
TheMarchanndes  Tale.  January  and  May 
The  Sqnyeree  Prologue  .  .  .  .  - 
The  S^njeres  Tale.     Camhynekan.    .    > 

Incipit  secnnda  WB  ..... 
The  Frankeleynes  Frologe  .... 
The  Frankeleynes  Tale.     Arveragm  and 

Lorygen  ----...-- 
The  Seconnde  Nonnes  Tale.  Oeem$,  . 
The  Prologe  of  the  Chanonnes  Teman  - 
The  Chanonnes  Temannes  Tale.      The 

False  Chanoun  and  the  Freet  .  -  - 
The  Dootonres  Prologe  ^i  .  .  .  . 
Tale  of  the  Doctor  of  Phisik.  Virgimue, 
The  Prologue  of  the  Pardoner  -  .  - 
The  Pardoneres  Tale.     The  Thre  Riot- 

touree  -...--.--- 
The  Sohipnuuines  Prologue  .... 
The  Schipmannes  Tale.  Dan  Johan  and 

the  Marehaunt     ....... 

The  PrioreBsee  Prologe       ..... 

The  Prioresses  Tale.    The  litel  Olerpeom 

and  the  Jewes,      ....... 

Prologe  to  Sire  Thopas 

The  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas 

Prologe  to  Meliheus      ...... 

The  Tale  of  Melibens,  proee  .  .  .  - 
The  Prologe  of  the  Monkes  Tale  ... 
The  Menkes  Tale.   The  harm  of  hem  that 

stood  in  heigh  degre  ...... 

The  Prologe  of  the  Nonne  Prestes  Tale. 
The  Nonne  Prest  his  Tale.  Chaunteelere, 
The  Prologue  of  the  Maundples  Tale  - 
The  Maunciples  Tale.    Fhebtse  and  the 

While  Crow 

The  Prologe  of  the  Persones  Tale  .  . 
The  Persones  Tale,  j^rvM    ..... 


Morris. 

Wright,   1 

2136 

4363 

2138 

2170 

4421 

2173 

4519 

2*206 

6683 

2-232 

6439 

2-246 

6847 

2-246 

6881 

2-268 

7247 

2-259 

7291 

2-278 

7877 

2280 

7933 

2-284 

8073 

2-292 

8326 

2-297 

8486 

2-302 

8661 

2-307 

8816 

2-316 

9063 

2-317 

9089 

2-318 

9121 

2-354 

10-293 

2-366 

103-23 

2-366 

10661 

8-1 

10986 

8-2 

11041 

8-29 

11929 

3*46 

12482 

3-60 

12940 

376 

13410 

3-76 

13416 

3-86 

13702 

3-90 

13878 

3106 

14384 

8-107 

14412 

3-121 

14846 

3-122 

14864 

8-130 

16102 

3131 

16123 

3-138 

16327 

3139 

3198 

16376 

3-201 

16477 

3-227 

16263 

3-229 

16307 

3-249 

16933 

3262 

17037 

3-261 

17296 

3-263 

Tyrwhitt. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

16. 
16. 

17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

26. 

26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 

S4. 

36. 

36. 
87. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 
43. 
44. 

46. 

46. 
47. 


4363 

4421 
4619 
6683 

6439 
6847 

6883 
7247 

7291 

7877 

7933 

8073 

83-26 

8486 

8661 

8816 

9063 

9089 

9121 

10293 

10323 

10661 

10986 

11041 
16469 
16022 

16188 
11929 
11936 
12221 

12263 
12903 

12981 
13366 

13383 
18621 
13642 
13847 

13896 

13997 
14778 
14827 
16960 

17064 
17812 
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§  2.— The  Voweh. 
Long  and  Short  Vowels. 

The  orthograpliic  custom  of  the  Germanic  languages  is  to 
consider  a  mial  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  long,  and  a 
vowel  in  a  syllable  closed  by  a  consonant  short.  The  physio- 
logical cause  for  the  duplication  of  a  consonant  between  two 
vowels  to  indicate  the  snortening  of  the  first  vowel  has  been 
already  explained,  p.  55.  But  long  vowels  also  occur  in 
syllables  closed  by  a  consonant,  and  here  the  writers  have 
generally  been  put  to  great  straits.  Omnin  by  simply  leav- 
mg  the  consonant  single  after  a  long  vowel,  and  alwavs 
doubling  it  after  a  short  one,  escaped  the  difficulty.  In  the 
oldest  Germanic  monument,  XJphilaB's  Gospels,  the  Gbeek 
custom  of  using  different  signs  for  long  and  short  (e,  o)  was 
usually  followed,  thus  e  at,  o  au  were  generally,  =  {ee  e,  oo  o) 
Long  i  was  represented  by  ei,  following  the  Greek  custom  of 
pronouncing  ev  at  that  and  the  present  time.  Long  a,  u, 
were  not  distinguished  from  short,  even  if  the  real  long 
(aa,  uu)  existed  in  Gothic.^ 

In  Anglosaxon  an  accent  is  occasionally  placed  over  the 
long  vowel,  but  it  is  frequently  omitted.  Li  modem  high 
German  and  Dutch  aa,  ee,  oo  are  often  used  for  the  long 
vowels,  but  this  system  of  reduplication  does  not  extend  to 
long  i  and  long  u.  When  the  •  was  not  dotted,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  ii  from  u,  and  the  combination 
uu  mi^ht  be  read  nu,  un^  itn,  mi,  ini,  which  seems  sufficiently 
to  explain  the  non-use  of  reduplication  to  express  these  pro- 
longations. Still  I  find  reduplication  sufficiently  distinct 
even  in  these  cases,  provided  that  the  *  is  properly  dotted, 
and  hence  I  have  employed  it  consistently  in  palaeotype. 

In  Chaucer,  as  represented  by  our  MS.,  reduplication  is 
not  unfrequently  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  aa,  ee,  oo,  but  as 
the  writer  often  neglects  to  mark  the  distinction  (compare : 
in  such  a  caas  657,  arwes  in  a  cas  2081),  and  sometimes 
employs  ee  where  we  expect  to  find  a  short  vowel  (as  tceel  for 
toel  2125),  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  ortho- 
graphy. The  fact,  however,  that  both  short  ana  long  a,  e,  i,  o 
rhyme  with  each  other,  but  that  long  u  and  short  u  never 
rhyme,  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sounds  of  the 
long  and  short  a,  e,  i,  o  differed  only  in  quantity,  but  the 
sounds  of  long  and  short  u  differed  also  in  quality.  This 
general  conclusion,  will  be  abundantly  confirm^ 

^  See  an  account  of  the  yalnes  of  the  Gothic  letters,  Chapter  Y,  {  4,  No.  3. 
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That  long  and  short  a  could  not  be  yery  different  finom  (aa,  a) 
we  have  already  seen.  It  is  not  possible  to  distingaish  after  such 
a  lapse  of  time  between  (a,  a)  and  it  is  safer  probably  to  consider 
(aa,  a)  as  the  real  sounds.  The  effect  of  a  preceding  w  does  not 
appear  to  haye  been  felt ;  that  is,  a  in  waSf  warm  would  not  haye 
differed  from  a  in  has^  harm. 

Latin  ehtxbb.  ...  as  assoillyng  sayeth,  a  iignifieacit  663,  where 
the  old  habit  of  reading  the  Latin  termination  -it  as  (-ith)  may 
haye  been  alluded  to ;  ^  the  Fsahn  of  Bayid,  eor  meum  eruetavit  7515 ; 
Tet  spak  this  child,  when  spreynde  was  the  water, 
And  song,  0  alma  redimptoria  mater.  16061 

My  teeme  is  alwaj  oon,  and  ever  was, 
£adix  malorum  at  eupiditas,  13748 

On  which  was  first  i-writen  a  crowned  A, 
And  after  that,  Amor  vineit  omnia.  161 

These  examples  lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  a  was  called 
(aa),  and  that  savethy  David,  water,  was  were  pronounced  (saayeth, 
I)aa*yid,  waa'ter,  was).  Hence  tdso  the  woi^  rhyming  with  wat 
will  haye  (-as)  or  (-aas),  e.g.  hire  statue  clothed  was,  arwes  in  a 
cat  2081,  tlierto  chosen  was,  such  a  caa9  2111,  he  walketh  forth  a 
jww,  ther  hir  temple  was  2219,  this  hors  of  hras,  siege  of  Troye  was 
10619,  of  Macedon  he  was,  alat,  such  a  caat,  thyn  sis  fortune  is 
tomed  into  an  aas  16142,  where  «m,  aa«  are  Hx,  ace.  These  words 
giye  the  key  to  many  others,  thus :  in  this  caas,  of  solas  799,  and 
all  words  of  that  kind  now  usually  spelled  -oc^,  as :  paas  Thomas 
827.  We  should  also  conclude  that  in:  caught  in  his  laoe,  this 
trespace  1819,  we  ought  to  read  laas^  trespas,  as  in:  a  dagger 
hang3rng  on  a  laas  394  &c. 

I^^CH  BHTMES.  . . .  haddc  thei  ben  to  blame,  to  be  clept  madams 
377,  hadde  hosen  of  the  same,  no  wight  clepe  hir  but  madams  3953, 
fy  for  shame,  sayde  thus  Madame  16377,  it  happed  him  par  eaSy 
ther  the  poysoun  was.  14300 

This  last  example  confirms  one  of  the  Latin  rhymes.  In  the 
other  examples  observe  that  Madame  is  a  word  which  has  preseryed 
its  French  sound  (or  what  is  meant  to  be  such)  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  hence  the  rhymes  with  it  are  conclusiye. 

ShOBI  AlTD   LONG   A  BHYHES. 

A  long  snrcote  of  pers  nppon  he  hadde 

And  by  his  side  he  bar  a  msty  bladde,        619 

Here,  judging  by  the  modem  use.  Blade  is  spelled  Bladde  simply 
to  secure  the  rhyme,  that  is  the  long  yowel  is,  for  the  occasion, 
treated  as  a  short  one.  This  of  course  could  not  be  done  if  the 
quality  of  the  yowels  changed  with  the  length,  as  in  the  present 
hadf  Blade.     In  the  following  example — 

Each  after  other  clad  in  clothes  blaks 

But  such  a  cry  and  such  a  woo  they  mais.     901 

1  See  Salesbnry,  mtk,  Chap.  YIII,  {  1,  under  T. 
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we  have  exactly  the  eonverse,  the  vowel  in  hlacke  being  lengthened 
to  rhyme  with  make.  This  is  also  the  case  in :  I  may  no  lenger 
tarry,  lady  seinte  Mary  7185,  where  the  correct  reading  wonld 
probably  be  tarter  Marie,  In  ag«.  both  hlad  and  hk^  had  short 
vowels. 

The  pronunciation  of  a  in  Chancer,  which  scarcely  admitted  of 
doubt  before,  is  so  clearly  indicated  by  these  three  classes  of  ex- 
amples, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  passages  of  the  last 
kind,  those  cited  in  the  first  two  cases  are  all  that  I  have  observed 
of  that  description  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  We  must,  there- 
fore, conclude  that 

A  in  the  xiv  th  century  was  always  either  (aa»  a)  or  (aa,  a). 


E,  EE,  EA,  EO,  OE,  IE  ~  xivth  Century. 

Final  e  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  and  will  therefore  be  treated 
separately  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter  after  the  oiher 
vowels  and  the  consonants  have  been  fully  considered.  At  present 
it  may  be  assumed  to  be  pronounced  as  the  inflexional  German  final 
e  (p.  196,  note)  in  all  cases  where  it  ends  a  line  or  seems  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  metre,  and  to  be  otherwise  omitted  in  pronunciation, 
leaving  me  precise  discrimination  of  these  cases  to  fature  investigation. 
The  combination  ee  is  used  so  frequently  in  place  of  e  long,  that 
it  oannot  be  considered  as  a  different  letter.  The  combination  ea 
is  rare,  but  occurs  most  frequently  in  ease,  pleaee,  which  are  also 
found  without  a.  ^,  oe  are  occasionally  used  instead  of  #,  when 
an  e  usurps  ihe  place  of  o,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  variation  of  sound.  le  and  e  alternate  in  some  words,  especially 
matiere  matere,  hiere  here,  but  ie  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
roeoial  signification  distinet  fix>m  e.  The  modem  pronunciation  of 
the  0,  and  the  separation  of  its  long  sound  into  (ee,  ii)  which  was 
oonfimed  in  t^e  xvi  th  century,  does  not  appear  to  have  commenced. 
Laxik  Ehtxes. — The  only  Latin  word  ending  in  e  which  con- 
cludes lines  in  Chaucer  is  henediciUy  and  this  was  almost  always 
pronounced  in  three  syllables,  but  whether  (ben*diste)  or  (ben*aite, 
ben'ete),-— compare  Seint  Beneyt  173,  and  the  modem  Bennet — ^I 
am  not  able  to  say,  I  incline  however  to  (ben*ete).^  The  following 
are  all  the  passages  in  which  I  have  observed  the  occurrence  of  this 
word,  and  as  m^  of  them  illustrate  the  sound  of  #,  ee,  it  may  be 
best  to  cite  them  all  at  length. 

The  god  of  loye,  a !  henedieite  (5  sjllables) 
How  mightj  and  how  gret  a  lord  u  he.        1787 
TofighteforaladT;  bentdieiUl 
It  were  a  lusty  dghte  for  to  see.  81 17 

What?  Absolon,  what  P  Cristes swete  tree! 
Why  ryse  ye  so  rathe  f  hiMdieUe,  3765 

1  Plrof.  Child  (infri,  {  6,  art  90)      has  fire  svllahlee.   The  word  has  alwap 
suggests  beneitk  as  the  contraction  and      fire  syllaoles  in  Gower. 
sni^peots  a  lacuna  in  ?.  1787,  where  it 
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Et,  heneditiUX  than  bad  I  foole i-sped.  4218 

What  roune  ye  with  hir  maydenes  ?  btnediete, 

Sir  olde  lecchonr,  let  thi  japes  be.  5833 

And  chyding  wyres  mak^i  men  to  fle 

Out  of  here  onghne  bouB ;  Aj  benedieiis,  6861 

And  sayd,  O  deere  housbond,  benedicite^ 

Fareth  every  knight  with  his  wyf  as  ye.  6669 

I  trowe  thou  hast  som  frere  or  prest  with  the. 

Who  clappith  ther  P  sayd  this  widow,  bmediciU,    7106 

Til  atte  last  he  sayde,  God  yow  se  I 

This  lord  gan  loke,  and  sayoe,  Bensdieite,  7761 

A  wyf  ?  a  1  seinte  Mary,  Unedidtt^ 

How  might  a  man  have  eny  adyersite 

ThathaUiawyfP  9211 

Unto  onre  oost,  he  seyde,  BenedieiU  I 

This  thing  is  wonder  merreylons  to  me.  12566 

I  see  wel  that  ye  lemed  men  in  lore 

Can  mochel  ^ood,  by  Goddes  dignitee. 

The  Person  him  answerd^ :  BetudieiU  !  14389 

Of  seinte  Mary,  henedieUe  (3  syllables) 

What  eyUth  this  loye  at  me 

To  bynde  me  so  sore  f  16196 

8o  hidons  was  the  noyse,  a  hmedieiee  I 
Certes  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  his  meyne, 
Ne  maden  schoutes  neyer  half  so  sohrille.  16879 

These  examples  establish  the  pronunciation  of,  in  modem  spelling, 
h$^  see,  treSf  bee,  fiee^  ye,  thee,  me,  as  (nee,  see,  tree,  be,  flee,  jee, 
dhee,  mee),  so  far  as  the  Towel  is  concerned.     The  other  rhyming 
words,  advereity,  dignity,  meny,  will  be  considered  under  I,  Y.    The 
words  thns  established  suffice  to  prove  the  pronunciation  of  many 
others  and  shew  that  the  personal  pronouns,  he,  she,  we,  ye,  which 
were  exceptionally  pronounced  with  (ii)  in  the  xn  th  century,  (p. 
77),  and  the  combination  ee  which  was  conflned  to  (ii)  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  century  (p.  79),  had  in  Chaucer's  tune,  exohisiyely 
the  sound  of  (ee). 
It  might  seem  proper  to  reckon  among  these  Latin  rhymes 
Yet  schal  I  sayen  hir,  and  the,  and  me, 
Hastow  nat  herd  how  sayed  was  Koe,  3633 

But  certeynlv  no  worde  writeth  he 
Of  thilke  wikked  ensample  of  Oanaet.         4497 

But  the  preceding  examples  will  also  shew  that  Ifoe  Canace  must 

have  had  a  flnal  (ee). 
Frb27Ch  bhtmes  ...  a  sop  in  fyn  clarre;\hB3i  sittith  he,  9717  away 

firo  me,  as  well  as  thin  parde  5891,  the  lasse  light  ^ari^.^  the  thar 

not  pleyne  the  5917. 

For  oosynage,  and  eek  for  heU  cheer 

That  he  hath  had  fnl  ofte  time  beer.  14820 

Long  ajstd  Shobt  Bhthes  .  .  .  trapped  in  steel,  dyapredt^^/  2159, 
here  the  long  pronunciation  of  wel  is  not  noted  as  it  is  in 

Som  wol  been  armed  on  here  legges  taeel, 

And  haye  an  ax,  and  eek,  a  mace  of  Heel,    2126 

Thanked  be  fortune,  and  hire  false  wheel. 

That  noon  estat  assnreth  to  ben  weeL  927 

His  eyen  steep,  and  rollyin^  in  his  heed 

That  Btemed  as  a  fomeys  of  a  leed,  201 
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Here  head,  lead  are  now  both  short  (ned,  led).  They  may  have 
been  both  long  occasionally,  as  bread,  dead  spcUcd  breed,  deed  147. 
In :  Jerusalem,  a  straunge  etreem  465,  both  words  may  have  been 
prononnced  with  (eem).  But  in :  I  holde  my  pees,  al  the  prees  5096, 
we  have  either  short  and  long  rhyming,  or  else  a  short  lengthened 
to  rhyme  with  the  long.  In  either  case  the  sound  of  long  e  is 
shewn  to  be  (ee). 

In  the  following  examples  we  have  words  written  in  the  xnth 
centoiy  with  ee  and  then  prononnced  (ii),  rhyming  with  words  then 
written  ea  and  prononnced  (ee).  Those  afterwaids  written  with  ee 
will  be  italicised  for  distinction :  fal  lene,  no  calf  y-«^iie  593,  this 
cost  (coast)  so  clene,  that  ther  nys  no  ston  j-eene  11307,  his  epeeMe, 
gladly  teche  309,  it  needeth  nat  the  teche,  I  the  byeeehe  3599, 
wolde  ban  caught  a  eleep,  Johan  the  clerk  up  leep  4225,  in  this 
drede,  at  thy  grete  neede  5077,  at  Ynsfeet,  and  of  a  man  he  eet  2049, 
a  child  that  is  i-bete,  went  he  over  the  etrete  3757,  in  word  and 
dede,  repentaunce  and  drcde  1777,  bodyes  dede,  of  hemeys  and  of 
wede  1007,  glorious  for  to  eee,  fletyng  in  the  large  see  1957,  with 
leyghen  etepe,  noon  in  chepe  755. 

In  the  next  examples  we  find  ee  rhyming  with  words  which  the 
Latin  rhymes  have  established  to  be  sounded  with  (ee):  so  as  it 
semed  me,  of  what  degre  39,  so  ofte  of  his  degre,  hadde  he  be  55. 

The  following  are  examples  of  words  written  with  ee  or  simple  e, 
which  were  afterwards  written  with  ea.  The  ea  words  are 
italicised :  humble  cheer,  ye  schal  heer  2221,  piled  berd,  sore  a/erd 
629,  hem  to  wreke,  scholde  ^ke  963,  breeth,  heetk  5,  as  of  the  dttkj 
upon  an  keih  608,  agreved  with  here,  to  a  bere  2059,  pite  to  heere^ 
Dyane  gan  appeere  2347,  quod  sche,  in  the  salte  eee  5527,  in  the 
Qreete  eee,  hadde  he  be  59,  or  foige  or  bete,  to  counterfete,  13432. 
These  examples  might  be  greatly  multiplied.  Ea  occurs  in:  for 
eaee,  nought  diepiUaee  5709,  sche  wolde  vertu  pleaee,  noon  ydel  earn 
8092,  his  spirit  was  at  eaee,  nothing  may  me  diepleaee  9507. 

The  use  of  eo  and  oe  is  shewn  by  the  spellings :  theof  13498, 
theres  13499;  eorthe  8557,  boef  9295,  poepel  9241,  pepul  2536, 
reproof  10078,  10137,  preef  5829,  reproeve  17002,  repreve  6759, 
these  latter  words  having  generally  simple  e. 

The  following  shew  the  pronunciation  of  t#  as  (ee) :  with  evel 
preef^  a  great  meeehief  b%29,  al  your  $reef,  an  odious  wkeechiefTnX^ 
a  theef,  wueeheef  1327,  me  repreve,  we  heliete  6759,  ere  that  it  was 
eve,  made  him  bUete  4993,  and  eek  a  firere,  disshe  and  «ui<Mr»6418, 
in  this  wuftere,  quod  the  Frere  6421. 

The  following  are  some  instances  of  words  now  spelled  with  ie 
but  apparently  only  written  with  e  in  Chaucer.  See  the  table, 
p.  104.  I  sawh  no  man  him  grete,  Osewald  the  Beeve  3857,  be 
agreted,  be  rdeeted  4179,  by  youre  leve;  ye  yow  not  greeve  7395, 
a  frend,  as  a  femd  5825,  loth  or  Uef,  an  ivy  leef  1839,  longen  unto 
eelde,  mowen  be  tmweelde  3883,  oon  bar  his  ecJkeeld,  in  his  hondes 
keeld  2895.  We  also  find  MerU  5978  fix-  chereie,  and  w]M  15482 
for  9cheei, 
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These  rhymes  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  general  sound  of  e,  ee,  ea,  eo,  oe,  ie  ia  Chaucer  was  (ee) 
long  or  (e)  short,  and  they  leave  no  room  to  conclude  that  e 
was  ever  pronounced  as  (i)  except  in  the  prefix  be  which 
we  find  written  indifferently  be  bL  The  double  forms  lesse 
Uisse,  left  lafty  seem  however  to  indicate  that  e  short  wa 
occasionally  pronounced  as  broadly  as  (a).  In  the  xiiith 
century  this  was  certainly  dialectic,  and  the  various  forms 
may  have  remained  in  use  during  the  xiv  th.  Perhaps  the  e 
was  generally  broad,  as  (b)  rather  than  (e).  In  the  same  way 
we  shall  find  %  short  to  have  been  occasionally  pronounced  as 
(e),  and  this  might  be  rather  held  to  indicate  the  broader 
sound  of  (0>  for  t,  or  the  finer  sound  of  (e)  for  e.  Such 
delicate  distinctions,  difficult  to  appreciate  in  actual  livinc^ 
speech,  are  quite  beyond  our  grasp  at  such  a  remote  period 
and  we  must  be  content  with  one  form  (e)  for  the,  possibly, 
three  forms  (^,  e,  b).  It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  w 
three  coexisted,  and  were  not  discriminated  by  the  speakers 
themselves.     Practically  this  is  the  case  at  present. 
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It  is  needless  to  shew  that  at,  ay  were  generally  (ai)  and  om,  aw 
generally  (au).  They  could  not  have  had  any  other  sound,  as  we 
saw  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  p.  238.  But  whether  any 
distinction  was  made  between  ei  and  ai  may  be  doubtful.  In  the 
greater  part  of  modem  Germany,  ^,  ai  are  both  (ai),  and  they  seem 
to  have  both  had  the  same  sotmd  in  Chaucer.  Thus  we  have  them 
rhyming  together  in 

That  we  with  pitons  hert  unto  yow  playn$ 

And  let  yoore  eeris  my  Tois  no4  d\»dtyn$»       7973 

But  playne  is  written  pleyne  in 

He  was  ont  cast  to  wo  and  into  peyne. 

0  glotony,  wel  ought  ns  on  the  pl^ne,         18926 

Again:  I  wot  it  well  certeyn,  I  dar  well  sayn  8185,  may  be 
compared  with :  myn  harmes  not  bewreye,  I  may  not  seye  2231. 
In  13336,  13511  thay  occurs  for  they.  And  generally  tiie  same 
words  constantly  vary  from  ey  to  ay,  and  conversely,  so  that  the 
phonetic  identity  of  ey,  ay  is  the  only  legitimate  inference.  Thus : 
for  sche  was  feir,  to  maken  hir  his  heir  3975,  what  so  men  jape  or 
pleye,  holden  the  righte  toeye  9263,  companyes  tweye,  that  cowthe 
#^0  =  8ay  2591, 

Kepeth  this  child,  al  he  it  fool  or  fair, ...« 
Cnst  whan  him  lust  may  sende  me  an  hair 
More  a^;reahle  than  this.  5184 

"Well  wiste  he  hv  the  drought,  and  by  the  rei^, 
The  yeeldyng  or  his  seed  and  of  his  §ir$jfn,       597 
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And  Venus  fayliih  wher  Mercury  ii  rented 

Therfor  no  womman  of  clerkes  is  preised.        6287 

Ben  thaff  ns  seely  men  for  to  detetyv^ 

And  from  a  soth  ener  wd  tkmif  weyve^ikey  wai90,    10297 

The  assumption  that  ai  was  pronounced  as  (ai)  is  confirmed  by 
the  French  riiyme :  how  lasteth  hir  vitattte^  no  wight  but  Crist 
Bauwifaile^  it  was  a  gret  mervaile  4919,  and  the  Latin  rhyme,  as  all 
rhymes  with  Scripture  names  must  be  considered:  the  mount 
of  Synay,  fasting  many  a  day,  7469. 

It  would  appear  that  (ai)  was  sometimes  lengthened  and  divided 
into  (aa,i)  forming  a  disyllabic.  Thus  seynt  is  a  monosyllable 
(saint)  in 

For  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  $eyn(  Jame.    4262 

But  when  prefixed  to  the  same  name  it  becomes  a  dissyllable 
(saa,int)  in 

Wei  be  we  met,  by  God  and  aemt  Jame.         7025 
Where,  however,  by  may  have  been  omitted  after  and.    On  the  same 
principle  I  would  explain 

Hire  grettesfc  ooth  nas  but  by  aeynt  Loy.  120 

That  is  (saa.int  Luu'i),  St.  Louis,  as  Meigret  writes  his  first  name 
Lays  in  his  TraiU  touohant  U  common  vsage^  etc.,  but  Lou\»  in  his 
phonetic  French  Grammar.  Prof.  Child  would  read  othe^  but  this 
form  is  not  well  established. 

I  bad  the  printe  of  »efmt  Venus  sel.    6186 

lliat  teynt  Peter  hadde,  when  that  be  wente.    699 

So  alsoybtr  in 

To  lede  bim  forth  into  a/atV  mede.  7621 

And  maUtrye  in 

Bacbns  bad  of  hir  montii  no  mairirys.  13472 

In  the  four  last  cases  there  is  no  simple  means  of  altering 
the  reading,^  and  on  repeating  the  lines  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  this  pronunciation  is  not  at  all  strained,  and  immediately  solves 
their  metrical  difficulties.  In  the  Prisoner's  Prayer,  Chap.  Y,  §  1, 
No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  diphthongs  in:  ueine  17, 
mayn  36,  are  given  to  two  musical  notes  each,  though  they  are 
frequently  given  to  single  notes,  and  other  examples  from  Korman 
poems  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  Chap.  Y,  §  1,  No.  3. 

As  compared  with  Salesbury's  observation  that  a  in  atih$  is 
'' thought  to  decline  toward  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ai"  it  is 
interesting  to  note  aisshen  3880,  oMsohes  12735.  Four  words  now 
written  ai  were  either  always  or  occasionally  written  with  «,  Be  and 
hence  pronounced  (ee).  They  are  tuBtain,  hair,  day,  strain,  and  I 
have  not  observed  more.     Thus  for  sustain :  to  sttsteene,  bright  and 

'  And  sayede  twyes,  Seynt  Mary^ !  In  :  a  goune  cloth,  by  God,  by  seini 

Thou  arte  noyonse  for  to  cary^.   5*226  Johan.    7833 

we  should  probably  read :  Seynie  Marye.  the  word  wtd  has  been  probably  omitted 

Compare  before  the  second  by. 
Tweli   pens  P  quod    sche,  now   lady 
seinte  Mary«.    7186 
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Bchene  1995,  ache  myhte  nouht  hir  Hutene,  dt  adonn  upon  the 
grene  11173,  o  blisfol  queene,  in  my  wyt  ausUene  14892, 
Then  nys  ther  noon  oomparisoon  bitwene 
Thy  wo,  and  any  woo  may  man  mstens,    5265 

For  hair  (ags.  haer) :  a  tufte  of  heres^  a  souwes  eeres  557,  h&er 
677,  keres  1390,  kempt  bis  heerey  a  trewe  love  he  boere  3691,  myn 
olde  yeeres,  so  moulyd  as  myn  heeres  3867,  Sampson  left  his  heri»f 
knt  hem  with  hir  schens  6303,  under  his  lange  herisy  tuo  asses 
eeiis  6535.  On  the  other  hand  as  we  have  seen  that  heir  is  spelled 
heir  and  hair.     But  we  have  heire  12061,  for  hair  shirt. 

For  slai/  (ags.  slan,  slean,  sleahan) :  or  elles  sle  his  make  2558, 
the  freisshe  beaute  eleeth  me  sodeynly  1120,  for  curs  wol  slee  663, 
hir  self  to  «^,  as  it  thenketh  me  1 1709. 

The  iUtr  of  himself  yet  sauf  h  I  there, 

His  herte-blood  hath  bathea  al  his  h^rt.      2007 

For  strain^  in  the  sense  of  race  (which  is  derived  from  ags.  streon, 
streonan,  strynan,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  o^er  word 
itrain),  we  have 

For  God  it  woot,  that  childer  ofte  been 

Unlik  her  worthy  eldris  hem  bifore : 

Bonnte  oometh  al  of  Ood^  nought  of  the  strten 

Of  which  thay  been  engendrid  and  i-bore.      8031 

Strain,  hair,  slay,  are  clearly  not  proper  instances  of  ai  pronounced 
as  (ee),  but  rather  examples  of  a  subsequently  inserted  •'.  But 
iusteene  would  have  naturally  appeared  as  susteigne,  as  we  have 
atteigns  8323. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  converse  use  of  (ai)  for  (ee)  or  (e), 
thus:  fleissh  147  ior  Jlessh,  have  ye  not  seye  5065  for  seen;  and 
%0€^ke  ben  the  oxen  889,  this  weyhe  woman  5352,  to  arreyse,  at  eyse 
7683  for  ease.  That  the  word  was  then  really  pronounced  (aiz'e) 
and  not  (eez*e),  appears  not  only  frx>m  this  rhyme,  but  from  the 
following  lines  in  Gower,  where  Pauli  incorrectly  prints  $se :  the 
orthography  is  that  of  the  Soc.  Ant.  MS.  134  : 

Whyche  hadde  be  femant  to  Thaife 

So  bat  fehe  was  ^e  worfe  at  ayfe.      iii  820 

Anmere)>  and  faye)>  my  name  is  Tha^e 

That  was  fom  tyme  wel  at  ayfe.         lii  332 

The  use  of  fleissh,  tcayk '  is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  but  eyse,  fireissh 
367,  1120,  hurgeys  371,  paleys  2201,  2697,  9585,  10374,  hertusys 
2498,  hartleys  3760  are  rather  direct  representatives  of  ai,  oi  in 
French,  the  latter  being  changed  into  ei  in  Norman  French,  so  we 
have  in  the  rhymes  to  the  two  last  instances  palfreys  2497,  Oemeys 
3759  and  deys  9585  =  dais.  T\ns  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Norman  pronunciation  (ai)  for  ei. 

We  find  say  for  saw  8543,  9810,  13642,  16600  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  same  way  we  now  have  a  saw  for  a  saying. 

The  sound  of  au  is  of  course  generally  (au),  as  is  confirmed  by 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  both  words  Compare  Jleyes  Bel.  Ant  i,  22,  Jleits, 
hare  $i  in  Modem  Gennan./Crt«e^  toeich,      ib.  57,  and  veikr  in  Icelandic. 
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the  French  rhyme :  to  make  hir  alliaimce,  him  happede  par  chaunee 
14020,  but  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
cathedral  church,  was  pronounced  with  (oou)  as  we  have  found  for 
this  particular  case  in  the  xn  th  century  (p.  145).  The  orthography 
by  seint  Paules  belle  16266  is  yerj  unusuil  and  probably  erroneous, 
we  have :  seynte  PouUsj  chauntene  for  soules  511,  in  Petres  wordes 
and  in  PouleSy  cristen  mennes  soules  7401,  with  Fowles  wyndowes 
corven  on  his  schoos  3318,  after  the  text  of  Crist,  and  Poivel  and 
Jon  7229, 

Of  this  matier,  0  Foul,  wel  camtow  trete. 
Mete  unto  wombe,  and  wombe  unto  mete, 
Schal  God  destroyen  bothe,  as  Fii>wel  saith.     13938 

The  most  singular  interchange,  however,  is  that  of  (au)  with  (ee). 
GiU  complained  of  his  Mopsae  saying  (leen)  for  (laun)  (p.  91),  but 
200  years  before  that  time  we  find :  for  keftd  is  with  force  force  to 
schowve  3910,  in  mullok  or  in  stree,  so  fare  we  3871,  of  the  stree, 
of  the  realite  5121  and  elsewhere.  The  two  forms  straw ^  sire  are 
due  of  course  to  ags.  straw^  strea.  But  lee  must  be  a  form  oi  lay, 
OB  ese  of  ayse.  The  form  lay  for  law  occurs,  for  the  rhyme,  in : 
on  a  day,  that  sche  wold  reney  hir  lay  4795,  and  must  be  due  to 
the  French  /oi,  Uiy  while  law  must  come  from  the  ags.  lah.  The 
interchange  was  therefore  not  phonetic,  but  etymologic. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  EI,  AI  were  always  (ai),  and  AU 
was  always  (au)  in  the  xiv  th  century. 

O,  00,  OA  —  XIV  TH  Century. 

0  long  and  oo  must  be  considered  as  the  same  letter  in  Chaucer. 
The  regular  sound  was  (oo),  as  shewn  by  the  Latin  rhyme, 
For  though  a  widewe  hadde  but  oo  schoo 
So  plesaunt  was  his  In  principio 
Tet  wolde  he  haue  a  ferthing  or  he  wente,    253 

whether  the  sound  was  {oo)  or  (oo)  is  of  course  open  to  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  the  xvi  th  century,  but  the  perfect  agreement  of  long 
and  short  vowels,  turns  the  balance  strongly  in  favour  of  (oo), 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  Latin  sound. 

The  sound  of  Bcho  gives  that  oi  do  hy\  may  nought  do,  is  not 
worth  a  scho  6289,  which  gives  to,  iherto,  a  hoo,  by :  oon  hole  to 
sterte  to,  than  is  al  i-do  6155,  he  addid  yit  therto,  what  schulde 
yren  doo  501, 

An  herowd  on  a  skaffold  made  a  hoo 

Til  al  the  noyse  of  the  pepul  was  i-doo.    2585 

After  this  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain  of  the  sound  of  long  o 
and  its  identity  with  that  of  oo  =  (oo).  The  following  examples 
are  however  worth  attention :  of  symony  also,  did  he  grettest  woo 
6892,  never  the  mo,  tel  me  who  6273,  for  he  saith  us  soth,  that  so 
doth  6523,  ever  in  oon,  thought  anoon  1773,  as  stille  as  stoon, 
for  ther  ascapith  noon,  as  we  £iowe  everychon  7997,  al  ther  sche 
goth,  I  have  no  thrifty  cloth  5819,  a  fan  right  large  and  brood, 
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lay  his  jolly  schood  8315,  his  eyghen  grey  as  goos,  corven  on 
his  schoos  3317,  God  amend  it  soone,  ye  wot  what  is  to  doone  7775, 
whan  he  awook,  he  the  lettre  took  5226, 

Tel,  quod  the  lord,  and  thon  schalt  have  anoon 
A  gonne  cloth,  hj  Ood,  hy  seint  Johan.^         7833 
And  every  statute  couthe  ne  pleyn  hy  roote 
He  rood  out  hoomly  in  a  mealed  coote.    329 
Wei  may  men  knowe,  hut  it  he  a  fool, 
That  every  partye  dyryveth  from  his  hool.      3007 

As  then  oo  seems  to  be  always  (oo)  we  must  assume  wood  :=  mad, 
often  spelt  w^orf,  toodef  to  have  had  (oo)  and  hence  conclude  the 
same  of  bloody  stood,  good  from  the  rhymes:  upon  a  carte  stood, 
grym  as  we  were  wood  2043,  jalous  and  eke  wood,  wel  neyh  al  the 
blood  1331,  that  is  so  good,  of  blood  2565.  The  change  of  long  o 
into  (uu),  developed  in  the  xvith  century,  had  therefore  not  yet 
occurred. 

But  did  short  o  always  represent  (o)  ?  Generally  it  did  so,  but 
there  must  have  been  exceptions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
an  interregnum  of  (o)  between  two  reigns  of  (u).  It  will  be  shewn 
soon  that  ou  represented  long  (uu)  and  but  rarely  short  (u)  for 
which  certainly  u  was  available,  but  nevertheless  o  seems  to  have 
been  often  employed.     Thus  we  have 

Outher  for  ye  han  kept  your  honeste, 

Othtr  elles  for  ye  hau  falle  in  frelete.     13492 

So  that  in  two  consecutive  lines  oti,  o  are  used  in  the  same  word ; 
in  the  Knightes  Tale  Falamon  seems  to  have  had  either  (o)  or  (u) 
to  suit  the  rhyme,  as :  oon,  Palamon  1015,  doun,  Palamon  1072, 
prisoun,  Palamon  1453,  1469,  Palamon,  opynyoun  1481,  while  we 
have  the  orthography:  doun,  Palamoun  1517.  Again :  he  might 
not  lenger  B<^'oumey  homward  most  he  tome  6569,  had  I  not  done 
a  frendes  torn  to  the  14230,  for  fere  of  beres  or  of  holes  blake  = 
hdls  16421,  i-lyk  to  the  stremes  of  homed  hete  =  humed  13453, 
hokeler  1 12,  asonder,  thonder  493. 

The  fact  is  that  short  (u)  is  comparatively  rarely  represented  by 
t^,  perhaps  among  other  reasons  because  short  u  was  as  we  shall  see, 
frequently  called  {%)  or  (e),  as  in  our  modem  words  husy,  hury,  so 
that  except  in  certain  very  well  known  words  there  might  be  more 
error  induced  by  writing  u  than  by  writing  o.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  theory,  indicated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  paragraph,  and  I  consider  short  o  to  be 
(u)  in  all  those  words  where  it  replaces  a  former  w,  and  was  in  the 
XVI  th  century  pronounced  (u)  ;  that  is,  as  a  practical  rule  where  it 
is  now  called  (a).  There  will  be  exceptions  to  this  practical  rule, 
thus  word  is  now  (waid)  and  Bullokar  makes  it  (wurd)  but  in 
Chaucer  it  was  (woord)  as  we  see  from 

But  al  for  nought,  he  herde  nat  o  word^ 

An  hole  he  foira  right  lowe  upon  the  boord.    3439 

There  might  seem  to  have  been  another  sound  of  short  o  in  a  few 
^  Johan,  written  Jon,  7229,  is  regularly  a  monosyllable. 
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words,  compare  the  hbos  :  hadde  we  on  honde,  my  fourth  houshonds 
6033,  to  withatandey  thral  and  honde  7241,  in  londe,  to  telle  it  wol 
I  fonde  15295,  as  liked  Cristes  sonde,  ap{»x>ched  unto  hndu  5322.* 
In  comparing  tliis  o  in  place  of  0  in  land^  withstand^  hvshand,  with 
oa  in  loande  in  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  and  with  the  inter- 
change of  a  and  0  in  northern  and  southern  dialects,  the  use  of  not 
for  not  frequently  by  Chaucer,  and  later  by  Palsgrave,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  the  pronunciation  (a)  or  (ah)  as  an  intermediate  sound, 
which  the  scribe  did  not  know  whether  to  represent  by  0  or  a. 
Thus  Englishmen  now  confuse  Scotch  (man)  or  (mahn),  and  Irish 
(sahr)  with  their  (mon,  sor),  and  write  them  mon,  sorr  =  man,  sir. 
But  this  conjecture  will  not  explain  such  rhymes  as  the  above.  As 
handef  sonde  must  have  had  (o)  and  howhonde  ought  to  have  it,  we 
must  read  (o)  in  londe,  stonde,  and  in  stronde  and  elsewhere,  compare : 
straunge  strondes,  sondry  londes  13. 

I  have  not  noted  any  instance  of  the  combination  oa,  but  some 
cases  may  have  escaped  me.  The  modem  oa  is  replaced  regularly 
by  00  or  0  as:  goot  690,  hoot  9298,  hrode  2919,  loode  2920,  ook 
10473  for  goaty  boat,  broad,  load,  oak. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  long  0  or  00  in  Chaucer 
was  (00),  that  short  0  was  generally  (o),  but  occasionally  (u), 
the  latter  cases  being  those  in  which  there  was  a  previous 
Anglo-Saxon  (u),  and  a  xvith  century  (u),  now  become  (e). 


01,  OT — XIV  TH  Century. 

This  is  a  rare  diphthong  and  its  sound  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
established  by  the  rhyme.  If  the  identification  of  Zoy  120  with 
Logs,  that  is,  Louis,  be  correct,  then:  fill  symple  and  coy,  by  seint 
Loy  119,  should  give  (kuui)  as  the  sound  of  cog.  In  my  article  on 
the  Diphthong  OY  (Trans,  of  PMl.  Soc,  1867,  Supp.  part  I.),  I 
have  given  reasons  for  supposing  (ui)  or  (uui)  to  have  been  the 
original  sound  of  this  diphthong,  which  we  have  seen  was  fre- 
quently so  pronounced  in  the  xvi  th  century.  Thus  Hart  gives  the 
sound  (buee)  for  bog  (p.  133),  and  if  we  interpret  this  as  (bui)  or 
(buui),  the  above  pronunciation  of  Log  is  confirmed  by  the  rhyme. 
That  was  wel  twight,  mjrn  oughne  lyard,  boy, 
I  pray  God  save  tny  body  and  seint  Loy.        7143 

The  word  boist  13722  is  merely  the  French  boiste  now  boite,  box, 
which  historically  would  have  the  sound  (buiste),  and  in  our  bushel, 
Fr.  boisseau,  which  Chaucer  writes  buisshel  4310,  we  have  preserved 
the  (u)  of  the  original.  The  two  spellings  boist,  buisshel  seem  to 
shew  two  ways  of  writing  the  same  sound,  the  writer,  accustomed  to 
use  either  0  or  m  for  short  (u)  hesitating  between  them.  This  is  still 
more  plainly  shewn  by  the  double  orthography  of  the  word  destrog. 
It  doth  no  good,  to  my  wit,  but  anoyeth 
See  ye  nouht,  lord,  how  mankind  it  deUrogeth  f    11187 

^  8<md$  5245  rhymes  with  grotmde,  indicating  the  pronnnciation  (sund*e}. 
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Where  anoyeth  most  probably  had  the  old  sonnd  (annui^eth),  and 
deUroyeth  is  used  to  make  the  spelling  agree  with  its  rhyming  word. 
Bat  where  this  motive  did  not  act  we  find  uy  written,  as 
That  hath  deitruptd  wel  neyh  al  the  blood.    1032 
How  he  destruyed  the  ryoer  of  Oysen.  7662 

And  in  the  prose  tale  of  Melibeus  (Wright's  ed.,  p.  159,  col.  2, 
L  32,  Morris's  ed.  3-172,  1.  13) :  by  vengeaimce  tak]^ge  be  wikked 
men  destruyed. 

The  words:  fruit  destroy  i  137  are  written  in  Harl.  3869  and 
3490  fruit  destruie,  in  Harl.  7184  fruit  destroie,  and  in  Soc.  Ant. 
MS.  134,  frute  destriue,  the  last  being  clearly  a  mistake  for  destruie. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  combination  ui  was  pronounced  in 
the  same  way  in  both  words.  The  last  is  the  more  common 
spelling  oi  fruity  viz.  frute  =  (fryyt).  The  same  MS8.  in  the  same 
order  read  in  i  140  despuiled,  oespoiled,  despuiled,  despuiled. 
From  these  readings,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  (ui)  was  the  sound 
meant,  but  that  the  writing  oy  was  preferred,  short  o  having  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  267),  very  commonly  the  sound  (u)  or  (w),  because 
ui  rather  suggested  the  sound  (yy).  Probably  oui  was  not  employed, 
because  ou  rather  suggested  tne  long  sound  (uu).^  Thus  achyeth 
anoyeth  4*68,  enchned  annoied  ii  47,  must  refer  to  a  French  aelouiy 
eneUmi,  and  hence  ought  to  have  been  written  oui  and  to  have 
had  the  sound  (ui),  which  they  therefore  lead  us  to  infer  in  armoy. 
See  also  the  sound  of  (ui)  cropping  up  even  in  the  xnth  century 
(pp.  131  sqq.).  But  this  was  probably  not  the  onlv  sound  of  words 
generally  written  oy  in  the  xnrth  century.  The  French  oi  was  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  130),  pronounced  (ob,  ue)  with  the  stress  on  the 
second  element,  which  was  generally  converted  into  English  as  (ue, 
ui)  with  the  stress  on  the  first  element,  but  Gtower  probably  retained 
the  French  pronunciation  when  he  invented  the  rhymes:  ioye 
monoie  ii  147,  Troie  monoie  ii  188,  (p.  253).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Norman  ei,  pronounced  originally  perhaps  (ei),  but,  on  account 
of  its  interchange  with  ai  in  the  xivth  century,  pronounced  in  the 
same  way  (ai)  at  that  time,  see  Chap.  Y,  §  1,  No.  3,  regularly 
replaced  the  French  o»,  so  that  many  French  oi  appear  as  ^  in 
Chaucer.  In:  Gregois  vois  iii  188,  the  o«  was  probably  the  usual 
(ui),  just  as  in :  chois  vois  ii  181,  206.  But  Harl.  3869  writes: 
gregeis  curteis  ii  238,  and  considering  that  the  latter  was  the  usual 
form  of  this  word,  the  reading  is  probably  correct.  If  any  depend- 
enoe  can  be  placed  on  the  readings  of  the  Huntenan  MS.  oi  the 
Bomaunt  of  the  Rose  (p.  252),  this  must  be  the  explanation  of : 
joynt  queynt  6*62-3,  annoy  away  6*82,  joye  conveye  6-89,  but  the 
passages  are  probably  corrupt.*     In  the  Canterbury  Tales  there 

^  It  mi^ht  hare  suggested  a  division  et  ne  sont  pas,  par  consequent,  nne 

of  the  diphthong  into  two  syllables,  triphthongue." 
Beza    (livet,    p.    523)  says  of  oui :  '  It  most  not  be  assumed  that  this 

**  Qnand  ees  trots  lettres  sont  placto  is  the  origin  of  (oi)  in  a  well  known 

derant  //,  Ft  sert  senlement  k  pr^enir  vnlgarism,  as  (boil,  point,  dshdnt)  for 

le  lectenr  qn'il  faut  monillec  U\  par-  boil^  pointy  joint,  becaose  this  was  a 

tout  ailleors  M«i  fonnent  denx  syUaoee,  mere  regular  xvnth  eentoiy  trans- 
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seems  to  be  no  iostance  where  (ui,  ne)  might  not  be  used,  with 
the  stress  on  the  first  element,  and  the  modem  English  (Ai,  oi)  is  so 
limited  geographically,  and  appears  to  be  so  modem,  that  it  wonld 
be  merely  truckling  to  present  habits  to  introduce  it  into  Chauc^. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  most  general  pro- 
nunciation of  01  in  the  xiv  th  Century,  was  (ui). 


I,  T  —  XIVTH  Century. 

It  will  probably  prove  the  most  difficult  conclusion  for  the 
reader  to  admit,  that  long  t  in  Chaucer's  time  had  not  that  diph- 
thongal sound  (ai)  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  which  we 
have  since  the  xvi  th  century  at  least,  recklessly  introduced  into  our 
pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  into  our  method  of  reading 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic.  The  belief  that  long  t  was  anciently  (oi) 
or  (ai)  is  not  simply  shared  by  those  only  acquainted  with  modem 
English,  it  is  adopted  by  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
older  languages.  To  assert,  then,  that  so  recently  as  the  xivth 
century  this  sound  (oi),  now  so  uniyersal,  in  different  modifications, 
was  never  associated  with  the  letter  »,  is  a  thesis  which  will  require 
ample  justification.  As  regards  the  present  writer  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  before  he  began  his  researches  he  simply  wondered 
whether  it  was  possible  to  establish  any  conclusion  whatever,  that 
he  inclined  to  the  supposition  of  (ai)  or  (ai),*  and  that,  even  after 
having  established  the  general  pronunciation  (ii),  misled  as  he  now 
believes  by  an  isolated  instance,  he  for  a  long  time  imagined  that 
he  could  point  to  a  whole  class  of  words  in  which  long  t  had  the 
sound  of  (ai).  A  rhyme  in  Gower  first  induced  him  to  reconsider 
this  conclusion,  and  he  then  undertook  the  examination  of  the 
rhymes  in  the  whole  poetical  works  of  Chaucer,  in  addition  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  in  Gower's  Canfessio  Amantisy  with  the  sole 
view  of  discovering  something  which  might  help  to  decide  the  point, 
and  he  examined  or  caused  to  be  examined  all  the  available  manus- 
cripts containing  the  passage  in  question,'  seventeen  in  number,  to 
see  whether  there  were  not  sufficient  orthographic  variants  to  render 
it  doubtfuL     He  also  made  inquiries  into  various  existing  dialectic 

formatioii  of  the  xti  th  centiaj  (bnil,  the  pronmiciation  of  the  account  of  the 

puint,  dzhuint),  see  p.  134.    The  Dor-  Prioresse,   117-162  in  my  £ts$HtuiU 

setehire  (pwaint,  bwail)  etc.  is  probably  of  J^honettes,  1848, 1  find  (ai)  riyen  in : 

a  descendmt  of  (puttnt,  hnttl)  etc.  the  smiling,  by,  wiped,  eyen,  I,  and  (ii)  in  : 


stress  falling  on  the  second  element,  prioresse,  hire,  Eglentine,  serrice,  de- 

which  then  became  transformed  from  vine,    swetely    etc.,    Paris,    curtesie, 

(it)  to  (ei,  ai,  ai)  as  almost  all  other  digne,  tretis. 
accented  long  (it)  m  that  dialect,  eheentf 

the$H  for  ehimey  thine  being  the  only  '  Qnoth  the  chanonn,  and  £eur  wel, 

exceptions  noted  by  Mr.  Barnes  {Foems  praunt  mercy, 

of  Mural  Life^  1848,  p.  28.  He  went  his  way,  and  never  the  priest 

himsey. 

^  In  a  theoretical  attempt  to  assign  After  this  day,    18308. 
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pronunciations,  of  long  i  and  the  prononn /in  England  and  Scotland* 
to  see  what  corroboration  there  was  for  any  theory  on  the  subject. 
These  various  researches  have  led  to  one  conclusion,  already  antici- 
pated as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  Palsgrave's  and  Bullokar's 
otherwise  enigmatical  treatment  of  the  letter  t  (pp.  110,  114), 
namely  that 

The  vowel  t  in  the  xrv  th  century  was  probably  called  (m) 
when  long,  and  (i)  when  short. 

The  sounds  of  (tV,  f)  as  distinguished  £rom  (ii,  i),  the  true  Italian 
vowels,  have  been  already  careftdly  considered  (p.  106).  The  first 
point  which  strikes  an  Englishman  in  endeavouring  to  teach  the 
common  short  sound  (t)  to  a  foreigner,  is  that  the  latter  most 
generally  conftise  it  with  (tf,  e),  p.  83.  The  words  in  French 
final  -^,  the  representatives  of  the  Latin  -tas,  and  similar  words, 
Chaucer  still  distinctly  pronounced  (-te,  -tee),  etc.,  rhyming  them 
with  he,  me,  toe,  he,  see,  three,  degree,  as :  be  chastite  2237,  charite 
me  1723,  we  felicite  1267,  he  faculte  243,  vanite  thre  3833,  degre 
destyne  1843,  destene  be  1467,  possibiUte  free  1293,  subtilitees 
bees  10295,  citee  iniquite  941,  adversite  parde  1313,  thentre  see 
1985.  In  aU  these  cases  we  now  use  (-»),  and  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  change  in  the  spelling.  Promptcrium  1440,  chastyte,  charyte, 
faculte,  vanite,  desteyne  destenye,'  cyte,  entre.  Palsgrave  1530, 
chastyte,  charjrte,  vanyte,  desteny,  cytie,  entre  =  entree,  entrye  = 
auant  portail,  entry  =  introite.  Levins,  1570,  chastitie,  facultie, 
vanitie,  destenie,  citie,  entrie,  and  he  classes  -ie,  -ye,  -y  as  identical 
endings.  We  have  here  then  an  example  of  the  change  of  (-e)  into 
(-•)  while  any  living  Frenchmen  will  prove  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  him  to  pronounce  pity  (pttt)  is  to  tell  him  to  consider  it  as 
written,  in  French  letters,  p^ti§  (p^).  Again  in  Scotland  the  short 
f  in  closed  syllables  is  almost  invariably  pronounced  (e),  our  words 
ill,  pit,  bid,  hit  becoming  (el,  pet,  bed,  bet),  but  are  saved  from  any 
confusion  with  eU,  pet,  bed,  bet  because  a  Scotchman  ccdls  the  latter 
(eI,  pEt,  bM,  bEt).  In  Scotland  moreover  (tV)  is  considered  to  occur. 
But  when  Mr.  Murray  pronounced  some  words  to  me  in  which  he 
thought  he  said  (it),  and  which  he  writes  weade,  heate,  keate,  I 
seemed  to  hear  rather  {ee)  than  («).  In  examining  Cooper's  vowel 
system,  1685  (p.  83),  we  were  led  to  consider  his  pair  will,  weal  to 
mean  (wtl,  wmI)  rather  than  (wtl  wtVl),  that  is.  Cooper  classed  as 
(»V)  a  sftund  which  in  the  general  opinion  of  other  writers  was  {ee) 
or  (ee). 

These  facts  serve  to  shew  that  (•»,  i)  are  now  often  confused  with 

*  He  is  particularly  indebted  to  the  ingly  answered  a  general  inritation  in 

elaborate  observations  of  Mr    James  the  Athenaum  to  give  the  author  in- 

A.  H.  Murray,  F.E.I.S.,  of  the  Philo-  formation   on   this    point,  by   which 

logical  Society^,  on  the  Scotch  dialects  traces  of  the  older  pronunciation,  as 

which  were  kindly  placed  at  his  dis-  he   believes,  have  been   unexpectedly 

poeal,  and  had  their  value  enhanced  by  brought  to  light, 

oral  explanation  and  pronunciation  of  >  This  is  the  reading  of  one  MS., 

the  difficulties.    One  lady  and  several  and  is  probably  erroneous,  as  indeed 

eentlemen  from  different  parts  of  Eng-  desteyne  Tor  tUttene  would  appear  to  be. 
bnd  (p.  277,  n.  1)  have  also  most  oblig- 
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{esy  e,  e\  and  hence  we  shonld  be  led  to  expect,  if  there  he  any 
truth  in  the  theory  advanced  that  we  ^ould  not  nnfreqnently  find 
«,  e  confdBed  by  the  scribe,  and  allowed  to  rhyme  by  the  poet,  both 
when  long  and  short.  Cases  of  the  short  vowel  are  not  uncommon, 
for  example:  list  best  6819,  list  rest  9299,  abrigge  alegge  9531, 
abregge  tallegge  3001,  pulpit  i-set  13806,  shitte  lette  14660,  blesse 
kesse  8428,  schert,  hert  9757,  yett  witt  4-117.  Cases  of  the  long 
vowel  also  occur,  as:  swere  hire  11101,  12076,  geven*  lyven  917, 
enquere  lere  5049,  there  requere  6633,  enquere  were  8646,  afered 
requered  4-244,'  matere  desire  4-333,  desire  manere  6  85,  lere  desire 
6-143,  and  in  GK)wer,  her  sir  i  161,  here  spire  i  198,  yere  fir©, 
i  802.  These  rhymes  are  not  only  reconcilable  with  Ihe  theory 
that  (tV,  t)  were  the  usual  and  proper  sounds  of  »,  but  are  exactly 
what  we  should  expect  fix>m  the  mistakes  which  occur  at  the 
present  day.  If  indeed  Icmg  %  had  been  pronounced  (ei)  and  the 
first  element  had  been  slighUy  lengthened,  as  (eei),  we  should  get 
a  sound  almost  identical  with  a  pronunciation  of  long  a  now  much 
in  use  in  London.'  In  this  case  the  riiyme  might  also  appear  to  be 
explained.  But  this  theory  would  not  account  for  writing  a  simple 
e  ioT  long  t;  we  should  rather  expect  to  find  ey,  and  this  never 
occurs  except  in  a  few  words,  as  eye,  high,  dte,  dry,  sly,  etc. 
to  be  especially  considered  presently,  in  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  double  pronunciation. 
Hence  the  q)ecimens  of  long  t  rhyming  to  long  e,  and  being  fre- 
quently replaced  by  long  e,  throw  great  difficulty  in  assuming  any 
d^hthongal  sound  for  long  t,  and  tend  greatly  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis  that  the  sound  was  not  pure  (ii),  but  such  a  modification 
of  it,  as  would  easily  fall  into  (ee),  namely  (it).  Add  to  which 
there  is  the  negative  evidence  that  long  t  does  not  rhyme  to  ey,  ay 
and  that,  except  in  the  few  cases  of  a  double  pronunciation,  long  t  is 
never  written  fy  by  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  any  decent  manuscript 
There  are  a  number  of  words  of  French  origin  which  have  now 
the  accent  on  the  penultim  or  antepenultim,  but  which  were  used 
as  if  with  an  accent  on  the  last  or  penultim  respectively,  in  Chaucer's 
verses.  In  the  French  language  when  these  syllables,  which  are 
now  imaccented,  had  the  vowel  t,  it  was  pronounced  (i)  or  (ii),  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  Chaucer,  who  was  familiar 
with  French,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  shewn  by  the  con- 
temporary practice  of  GK)wer,  was  introducing  it  into  English,  could 
have  changed  the  French  sound  and  have  pronounced  the  words 
with  (ai).  Still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  suppose,  that  at  a 
time  when  the  (ai)  or  (ei)  or  (ai)  pronunciation  of  long  t  was 

^  This  is  from  the  ags.  form  ffeofan,  when  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  visited  a 

and  is  thOTefore  not  an  instance  of  $  school  at  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  where 

written  for  t,  bat  of  #  long  rhyming  an    ancient  Flemish  colony  seems  to 

with  t  long.  have  materially  affected  the  language 


«  The  French  forms  sufficiently  ex-      and  pronnnciation  of  the  people,  the 
lain  the  termmation  -quen,  childrp"  ^-^  — *  ^.flR.«if- ,-  a..^^ 

'  A  correspondent  informs  me  that      (feit). 
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oommon,  as  at  the  close  of  tlie  xvfh  and  begiimiiig  of  the  xnth 
century,  it  should  have  been  deliberately  rejected  fix)m  these  words, 
and  replaced  by  (t)  when  the  accent  was  thrown  back  permanently. 
But  we  know  that  such  words  had  (t )  in  the  xn  th  century,  and 
that  this  sound  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  For  my  own 
part  I  cannot  force  myself  to  suppose  that  t  in  the  last  syllable  of 
the  following  words  ever  had  any  other  sound  but  (ii,  i,  »V,  t ) : 
Venise,  lycorise,  coveytise,  servyse,  justise,  merite,  Evaungiles, 
malice,  sangwyn,  famyn,  Latyn,  Jankyn,  opposit,  superlatif,  motif, 
Phisik,  ypocrite,  practike,  riche,  cherice,  office,  Cupide,  visite, 
avarice,  cowardyse,  Ovide,  authentik,  sybil,  retorike,  magike,  cubit, 
Virgile,  famyne,  ruyne,  apprentys,  relyke,  doctrine,  profit,  positife, 
peril,  musike,  chronique,  inquisitife,  mechanique,  elixir,  olive,  etc., 
etc. ;  or  that  the  t  was  ever  diphthongal  in  the  penultim  of:  possible, 
digestible,  fusible,  etc.,  etc.  Now  if  we  admit  that  »  in  these 
words  was  (i)  or  (iV),  or  if  we  even  allow  it  to  have  had  the  purer 
French  sounds  (ii,  i), — and  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  whatever 
for  any  other  conjecture,  and  great  reason  for  this, — ^we  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  prove  that  long  i  in  Chaucer  was  (tV)  or  (ii),  and  was 
not  (ei,  ai,  oi).  For  in  the  first  place  these  words  rhyme  as 
having  long  vowels,  and  rhyme  with  words  which  are  by  no  means 
always  French,  and  which  in  modem  pronunciation  have  (ai),  and 
had  generally  received  (ei)  by  the  xvi  th  century.  That  is,  from 
undoubted  cases  of  long  (tV)  or  (ii),  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the 
rhyming  words  had  also  long  (n)  and  not  (ai,  ei,  ai).  If  at  present 
we  saw  machine  rhyming  with  seenj  we  certainly  should  rather 
conclude  that  the  i  in  the  first  word  was  (ii),  than  that  the  ee  in 
the  second  word  was  (ai),  and  we  should  never  dream  of  rhyming 
mine,  seen,  even  in  these  lax  rhyming  times.  Perhaps  even 
Butler  has  not  such  a  rhyme  in  his  Hudibras.^  Hence  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  study  and  weigh  the  rhymes  to  the  words  just  cited. 
They  are  as  follows :  and  to  Venise,  were  to  devyse  7927,  at  point 
devys,  cheweth  greyn  and  lycoris  3689,  which  I  shall  devyse,  augur 
coveytise  3881,  ther  any  profyt  should  arise j  lowe  of  servyse  249, 
for  that  thay  ben  toy  Be,  sittyng  as  as  a  justise  6609,  so  wel  to  tDrite, 
do  me  endiUy  thurgh  hire  merite  11958,  i- write  with  evaungiles,  in 
the  mene  whiles  5085,  to  pitous  and  to  nyce,  of  his  crouned  malice 
10838,  he  was  sangwyn,  a  sop  of  wyn  335,  sterve  for  famyn,  licour 
of  wyn  13866,  wel  dronken  hadde  the  wyn,  he  speke  no  word  but 
Latyn  639,  oure  apprentys  Jankyn,  schynyng  as  gold  oofyn  5885, 
a  gate  of  marbul  whit,  another  in  opposit  1895,' in  gre  superlatif,  an 
humble  wyf  9249,  of  me  tak  this  motif,  a  court  man  al  my  lyf  9365, 
Doctour  of  Phisik,  he  was  ther  non  him  lyk  413,  to  byte,  ypocrite 
10826,  of  youre  practike,  syns  it  may  yow  like  5769,  solempne  and 
so  riche,  was  there  noon  it  liche  10375,  cherice  vice  4*148,  nyce 
vyee  cherice  4*182,  office  vice  4*283,  cupide  tabide  gyde  4*298-9,  cryede 

^  On  p.  16  of  the  Grammar  of  1713,  Bonse  of  rhythm,  accent,  qnantitj  or 
snprii  p.  47.  we  find  incline  rhyming  for  rhyme  seems  to  yanish,  p.  275,  note  3. 
the  nonce  with  magazine  and  Join,  bnt  >  Compare  the  modem  names  Whitby 

when  memorial  lines  are  attempted,  all      and  Whittunday,  hoth  from  whii$. 

18 
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glide  Cupide  4*349,  Cupide  »yie  5-25,  beside  Cupide  Mde  6*238, 
Cupide  aide  i  160,  Cupide  ^«iW«  i328,  (hide  Cupide  iii  351,  vysite 
wyte  4-227,  visite  delite  myte  4*328,  avarice  vice  4*298,  ^mprtM 
cowardyse  4*324,  alyde  Ovide  5*172,  Ovide  wide  5*254,  ^*« 
autentyke  5*188,  Sybile  yU  5*22,  retonke  ^A:^  5*235,  magike  syke 
5*248,  lyte  cubite  5*251,  Viigile  whiU  5*254,  femyne  ruyne  5-269, 
apprentys  wy«  6*22,  relyke  lyke  6*82,  doctrine  discipline  6*146, 
profite  »ty^  6*176,  positife  strife  i  12,  t^i/^  peril  i33,  musike  heswike 
1 58,  cronicjue  like  i  145,  inquisitife  life  i  226,  mechanique  /iifetf  iii  142, 
fire  elixir  li  86,  WtW  olive  ii  266. 

If  that  were  possible,  and  more  penyhle  8589,  digestible,  (m  the 
Bible  439,  in  the  Bible,  it  is  an  impossible  6269,  on  the  Bible,  so 
redy  and  so  penyble  7427,  metal  fusible,  wold  passen  eny  bible 
12784. 

The  last  cited  rhymes  to  Bible  were  the  first  which  gave  me  any 
hope  of  being  able  to  discover  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  ap- 
proximately, by  a  study  of  his  rhymes.  The  above  list  does  not  con- 
tain by  any  means  all  the  rhymes  of  this  sort  which  I  have  noted 
as  important ;  but  it  is  obviously  sufficient  to  establish  that  in  the 
words :  devyse,  devys,  arise,  wyse,  write,  endite,  whiles,  nyce,  wyn, 
fyn,  whit,  wyf,  lyf,  lyk,  byte,  vice,  abide,  gyde,  cryede,  glide,  side, 
beside,  delyte,  myte,  wide,  yle,  while,  stnfe,  vile,  fire,  &c,  all  of 
which  have  now  (ai),  the  i  could  not  have  been  diphthongal  in 
Chaucer's  time.  And  these  words  admitted,  determine  so  many 
others,  that  the  proposition  might  almost  be  considered  proved ; 
but  it  is  one  which  many  will  find  so  difficiilt  to  believe  that  it 
is  worth  while  accumulating  proofs. 

Besides  the  French  words  already  dealt  with,  in  which  the  accent 
has  been  thrown  back  and  the  sound  (»)  preserved,  there  are  many 
others  which  have  either  not  become  paart  of  our  modem  languEige, 
or  have  not  been  left  without  at  least  a  secondary  accent  on  the  t . 
We  may  divide  them  into  three  categories,  which  however  do 
not  include  aU,  such  words  as  sacrifice,  &c.  being  omitted.  The 
first  class  comprehends  those  French  words  in  which  the  i  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  simple  consonant,  the  second  those  in  which  •  ends  the 
word,  and  the  last  those  in  which  i  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
e  final.  Now  we  have  at  present  in  our  language  a  series  of  French, 
Italian,  and  other  foreign  words  containing  »,  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  which  we  may  therefore  properly  compare  with 
the  words  then  recently  introduced  into  English  by  Chaucer,  Gower, 
and  others.  The  following  list  is  taken  from  Walker,  into  which  a 
few  wordfi  in  []  have  been  introduced ;  the  f  marks  words  which 
have  become  obsolete  since  Walker's  time,  and  the  italics  words  in 
which  the  French  (ii)  has  become  (t)  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  sound 
(ii)  has  been  retained  in  modem  English,  notwithstanding  our  pre- 
dilection for  (oi)  and  our  association  of  (ai)  with  long  t. 

Ambergris,  verdegris,  antique,  becafico,  bombasin,  brasil,  eapivi, 
capuchin,  fcolbertine,  chioppine  or  chopin,  caprice,  chagrin,  chevaux- 
de-frise,  [chignon,  crinoline,]  critique,  -(festucine,  fiize,  gabar^ei 
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haberdine,  sordine,  f  rugine,  trephine,  quarantine,  nnitmey  fascine, 
fatigue,  intrigue,  glacis,  invalid^  machine,  magazine,  marine,  pa- 
lanquin, pique,  police,  profile,  recitative,  mandarine,  ftabourine, 
tambourine,  tontme,  Isransmarine,  ultramarine. 

JN^ow  if  it  would  sound  hideous  in  our  ears  to  talk  of  (Luoi'zaz 
shainvan  send  krainoloin,)  notwithstanding  our  acknowledging 
(/lai'za  send  £ser*oldin),  can  we  imagine  Chaucer  having  called  lys 
(lais),'  partes  (parvais),  a^riee  (agraiz*),  $ophime  (sofaim*),  dmr 
(dezair-),  avys  devps  (avais-  devais'),  assise  (asaiz*),  ievyne,  (de- 
vain*),  &c.  ?  Such  a  suppositicm  appears  to  be  monstrous,  unless  we 
also  adopt  the  theory  that  French  in  England  in  that  day  was  pro- 
nounced with  (ai,  ai,  ei)  for  (ii)  as  now  used.  Of  this  there  seems 
to  be  no  shadow  of  proof,  nor  even  a  germ  of  |Hrobability.*  Since  the 
present  habit  of  Englishmen  is  to  ms^e  long  t  into  (ai)  in  all  words 
not  of  recent  introduction,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  that 
the  Normans  so  pronounced  and  that  that  ^nronunciation  of  French 
was  general  in  England  during  the  xmth  and  xivth  centuries,  in 
order  to  use  this  hypothesis  in  opposition  to  the  usually  accepted 
theory  that  the  French  sound  was  (ii).  We  shall  find  however 
tiiat  any  doubt  of  this  kind  affects  the  present  argmnent  very 
slightly,  because  most  of  the  words  rhyming  with  those  just  cited, 
are  also  found  rhyming  to  words  of  the  xn-eceding  class,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  old  sound  having  been  pre- 
served by  the  throwing  back  of  the  accent.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  rhymes  which  belong  to  this  class  : — 

he  bar  utterly  the  prys,  the  flour-de-lys  237,  war  and  try*,  atte 
parvys  311,  might  agrise,  may  devyse  7231,  som  sophime,  hath  time 
7881,  to  Wilde  fuyr,  it  hath  desir  5955,  to  aryse,  I  you  devyse  33, 
make  it  wySy  more  avys  787,  ne  non  novys,  wily  and  wye 
15425,  so  wise,  in  assise  315,  madfuoie  Englentyne,  service  devyse 
121,  lord  and  sire,  knight  of  the  shire  357,'  Arcyte  quyte  1033, 

*  For  conTenience  the  modern  (oi)  is  into  notice.  Walker  quotes  the  foUow- 
written  for  whaterer  diphthongal  form  ing  lines  from  "  the  Grammar  called 
(ei,  ai,  ai)  etc.  the  reader  may  choose  Bickerstaff's,  recommended  by  Steel,'* 
to  adopt  which  this  quotation  i^ntifies  with  the 

>  M.  Le  H6richer*8  opinion  to  the  Anonyinous  Grammar  of  1713,  suprik 

Cfmtrary  will  be  considered  in  Chap.  p.  47,  in  which  they  occur,  p.  16. — 

y,  §  1,  No.  3,  at  the  end,  together  with  fiickerstaflTs  recommendatten  is  quoted 

^e  ralne  of  the  Old  Norman  French  opposite  the  title  page — 

aiy  ei,  and  some  other  matters  relating  **  To  sound  like  doable  e^  i  does  incline, 

to  modem  Norman    French  pronnn-  As  in  JfocAiiw,  and  «ft«r«,  and  Jr<v«»ii«." 

dation.  Walker  adds:    "If  may  likewise  be 

•  The  pronunciation  (sheii)  is  very  observed,  that  this  word,  when  imac- 
recent  and  by  no  means  general,  oented  at  the  end  of  words,  as  Nottin§' 
Valker  gives  (shiir),  and  says  that  hamsMre^  Wiltthirt^  &c.,  is  always  pro- 
this  "irregularity,"  as  it  appeared  to  nounced  with  « like  #•."  Smart  says: 
him,  "  is  so  fixed  as  to  give  the  regular  "  Letter  t  or  y  under  tiie  accent,  and 
sound  a  pedantic  stiflfness."  Even  his  final  in  a  syllable,  or  followed  by  a  con- 
recent  emtor  Smart,  1836,  gives  (shiii).  sonant  and  *  mute,  is  irregular  m  no 
Webster  has  (sheir).  This  is  an  excel-  word  purely  English  except  the  verbs  to 
lent  example  of  the  change  of  soimd,  live  and  iogive^  and  the  noun^Air*;  but 
and  the  dijficulty  with  which  a  new  there  are  several  semi-Frenoh  and  other 
£uhion  of  pronunciation  forces  its  way  foreign  words  in  which  the  Frenek 
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Arcite  endiU  1381,  Arcyte,  a  liU  1335,  litej  qnyte  3861,  delyte 
lyte  4*52,  vyne  devyne  4*57,  devyse  gyse  4*64,  suffice  nyae  devyse 
viie  agiise  4*75,  desire  fire  4^76,  enjclyne  pyne  myne  4*180,  arise 
forhiee^  empryse  4*209,  affile  wMle  4*221,  vcefire  4*225,  desire ^^rd 
enspire  4*254,  myne  Froserpyne  pyne  4*319,  ile  tpile  5*321,  rye 
(=  rice)  tretys  6*32,  ile  while  i  95,  Cecile  while  i  104. 

The  word  lyte,  which  seems  shewn  to  have  been  (liit)  or  (liVt)  by 
some  rhymes  above,  being  the  origin  of  our  little,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  as  (lait).'  The  following  among  other  rhymes  to  this 
word,  however,  not  only  establish  the  sound  as  (liit,  ItVt),  but  settle 
many  other  words  as  well. 

Lite  rhymes  with  delyte  4*52,  quyte  4*55,  kyte  4'63,  white  4*76, 
white  delite  4*94,  6*237,  wyte  =  /bMW  4141,  delite  endyte  4*163, 
plite  4*202,  write  4*202,  5*269,  6*256,  wjte  =  wit  4*255,'  myte  = 
mite  4*259,  white  4*289,  5*195,  5^*282,  Arcite  wite  =punish  5*200, 
smyte  5*232,  cubite  5*251. 

The  word  Inde  must  be  considered  French,  and  most  probably 
had  the  sound  (ind*^)  which  the  Englidi  heard  (ind^e).  The  pre- 
sent nasal  pronunciation  of  Fr^ich  in  is  certainly  not  at  all  indi- 
cated in  any  of  the  numerous  words  beginning  with  i«,  which  we 
have  taken  from  the  French,  and  without  any  intimation  of  this 
nasality  or  any  trace  of  it  in  English  derivation  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  it.  The  vowel  in  India  is  short  in  the  original  language, 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives.  It  is  still  so  pronounced 
in  English,  and  although  I  have  heard  some  persons  read  (aind), 
for  the  sake  of  a  modem  rhyme,  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
venture  to  talk  of  (ain*dia).  It  seems  therefore  just  to  conclude 
that  the  Saxon  words  which  rhymed  with  it,  most  or  all  of  which 
had  acquired  the  sound  (eind)  in  the  xvith  century  had  also  the 
sound  (f'nd).  Thus  we  have  kynde  Inde  6405,  and  fynde  kynde 
mynde  Inde  bynde  lynde  9057,  9063,  9069,  9075,  9081,  9087, 
rhyming  together  in  bEnvoye  de  Chaucer,  at  the  end  of  the  Clerkes 
Tale.  The  last  worde  /ynrftf  =  linden  or  lime  tree,  still  has  the 
sound  (fhd)  and  confirms  the  other  conclusions.     The  use  of  mende 

soundof  tiB retained;  as  fMartfitf,jM>/tM,  yation   of    quality  by    shortening   of 

profile,  &c. :    ....  The  word  oblig$,  quantity,  as  in  p.  273.     Shire,   an. 

wluch  formerly  classed  with  marine,  scire  is  said  to  nave  a  long  vowel  oy 

&e.,  is  now    pronounced   regularly."  Bosworth,  and  a  short  vowel  by  £tt- 

Live,  gothic  liSan,  ags.  libban,  Orrmin  miiller.     But  the  vowel  became  de- 

libbmn,  had   from  the    first  a  short  cidedly  long,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it 

Towel,  with  which,  however  a  long  has  preserveid    the  (ii)  sound.      The 

vowel  alternated  in  Orrmin  in  li/e^^.  cognate  word  sheer,  a^s.  eeir  with  long 

lifenn,  and  a  long  vowel  seems  general  i,  which  has  preservea  its  sound  in  aU 

in  Chaucer,  and  hence  we  have  simply  Germanic  dialects,  will  be  especially 

the  usual  continuation  of  the   short  noted  in  Chap.  Y,  }  1,  No.  6,  at  the 

voweL     CHve,  gothic  giban,  ags.  gifan,  end,  as  a  rhyme  iojlre, 
geofan,  also  had  a  short  vowel,  but  in 

Oirmin,  all  parts  except  the  imperative  ^  "Set  an  example  to,"  from  ags. 

Tty,  and  preterit  ^a/;  have  long  vowels.  bieen,  example. 

From  geofan,  we  have  the  frequent  »  Lite,  however,  the  Danish  lilU  for 

form  %eve  in  Chaucer.    In  this  case  we  little,  is  called  (lail)  in  the  North  of 

have  then  perhaps  rather  the  preser-  England. 
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for  minde  to  rhyme  with  ends  in  the  carefully  spelled  Harl.  MS. 
8869  of  Gower,  ii  23,  ii  67,  and  kmde  for  kinde  also  to  rhyme  with 
$nde  iii  120,  is  scarcely  reconcilahle  with  the  present  diphthongal 
sound  of  f  in  mind. 

Through  the  kindness  of  several  gentlemen^  I  am  enahled  to  say 
that  in  South  Shields,  Eendal,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumherland 
generally,  and  parts  of  Lancashire,  the  short  vowel  (»)  is  still  heard 
in  the  words  hind,  blind  a.,  hehindy  hinder  a.,  hindmost f  Jind,  grind, 
icind*  V.  =  (bind,  blind,  biHint*,  Hind'j,  Hin'mast,  find,  grind, 
wind).  See  also  the  Scotch  pronunciation  infr^  p,  289.  With 
these  analogies  it  would  be  considerably  more  difficult  to  imagine 
the  diphthongal  sound  than  the  short  vowel  in  such  words. 

The  French  Words  of  the  next  class  are  those  which  end  in  i  or  y, 
and  which  are  referred  to  in  that  paragraph  of  Palsgrave  which 
occasioned  so  much  difficulty  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  109),  and  they 
are  also  remarkable  for  the  English  words  which  rhyme  with  them 
in  Chaucer.  The  French  words  are  themselves  not  numerous.  In 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  there  seem  to  be  only  mercy,  fy,  enemy,  fool- 
hardy, cry,  ^uirhoily,  to  which  perhaps  yifory,  vicory,  although  the 
final  y  is  difficult  to  account  for.*  These  words  rhyme,  first  with 
each  other,  next  and  very  frequently  with  the  termination  -ly,  and 
these  words  and  this  termination  rhyme  with  the  Dutch  (?)  cowrUpy, 
and  with  the  Anglosaxon  /,  why,  by,  thereby,  sty.  The  only  words 
among  these  which  could  have  a  plural,  enemy,  sty,  do  not  occur  in 
the  plural  in  rhymes  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  was  with  special 
reference  to  this  investigation  that  I  enlarged  the  field  of  enquiry, 
extending  it  over  the  rest  of  Chaucer's  poems  and  Gower.  Some  of 
these  poems,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  in  a  trustworthy  form,  especially 
the  Court  of  Love  (p.  251),  Fhwer  and  Leaf  (p.  251),  Chaucer's 
Dream  (p.  251),  and  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (p.  252),  because  they 
admit  of  rhymes  which  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  best  manus- 
cripts are  altogether  free  from  such  rhymes.  The  spelling  in  Fauli's 
Gk)wer  must  always  be  corrected  by  the  manuscripts.  Allowance 
must  be  made  also  for  those  words  which  had  a  twofold  pronunci- 
ation, as  (ai)  and  (iV),  not  always  marked  with  sufficient  care  in  the 

^  Rev.  C.  T.  Potts,  of  Ledbnir,  for  great  trouble  to  themselyes  enabled  me 

South   Shields ;    Mr.  Brown,  or  St.  to  supply  these  illustrations.    Messrs. 

Peter's  College  Peterborough,  for  Ken-  Potts,  Brown,  Hetherington,  and  Shelly 

dal ;  Mr.  J.  I^.  Hetherint^n.  Clifton  hare  been  pa^cularly  uberal  with  the 

Parsonage,  Worldngton,  for  Cumber-  time  they  nave  bestowed  on  me.     I 

land ;  Messrs.  Jackson,  Fielding,  and  shall  term  these  assistants   generally 

Axon,  for  Lancashire, — ^have  supplied  my  dialectic  corr^pondents. 

me   with  information   firom   personal  '  The  substantive  toind  is  generally 

knowledge  on  tMs  and  other  points  ;  (wind),  but  in  Cumberland  it  seems  to 

and    Mr.    Shelly,    of   Plymouth,   for  be  always  (wahind,   waind),   so  that 

Devonshire;    Messrs.    Atkinson    and  wind  s.  wind  y.  have   precisely  the 

Moore,  for  Yorkshire;   Mr.  Hallam,  opposite  pronunciation  to  what  they 

for    Derbyshire  :    and   a    lady    near  generally  receive  in  the  south. 

Norwich,  have  also  supplied  much  in-  *  Diez  says    that   avori,  ivori   are 

formation  on  dialectic  pronunciation.  Provencal  forms,  which  it  is  singular 

I  beg  to  express  mv  thanks  to  these  to  encounter  in  English.    For  vicory  I 

and  other  corresponoents  who  have  at  know  no  authority. 
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spelling,  to  be  carefully  considered  presently.  With  the  exception 
of  such  words  no  case  has  yet  come  before  my  notice  in  which  -«  or 
-y  final  rhymes  with  -fy  or  -ay.  In  the  following  list  of  rhymes 
fdl  cases  of  -/y  rhyming  to  -ty,  which  are  veiy  frequent  and  convey 
no  information,  are  omitted;  and  by  no  means  all  the  rhymes, 
except  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  of  7  with  -/y,  -^,  forthi,  etc.,  are 
given. 

Soburly  courtepy  291,  pitously  mercy  951,  enemy  I  1645,  ryally 
by  1689,  fy  mercy  1775,  ryally  enemy  1795,  synfoUy  fy  4499, 
mercy  solempnely  5110,  pitously,  mercy  I  5479,  by  specially  5544, 
therby  I  6597,  prively  therby  6925,  yvory  fetisly  7323,  sty  I 
7411,  comunly  why  7839,  stedefestly  mercy  tenderly  8970,  why 
I  9315,  uncurteisly  cry  10237,  cry  pitously  10727,  therby  I 
12650,  mercy  sey  13308,  therby  ydelly  13860,  subtily  by  13980, 
redily  forthby  14082,  pitously,  ther  by  15011,  quirboily  yvory 
15283,  I  fool-hardy  15401,  trewely  by  15411,  sodeinly  enemy 
16889,  lustily  vicory  17315. 

I  mercy  4*65-6,  truly  unlusty  I  4*76,  by  prively  4*77,  by  I  cry' 
4-78,  cry  ocy  4-79,  ny  cry  I'  4-81,  wrongfdly  1 4125,  redy  I  4*148, 
trewely  I  by  4*175,  tyme,  hi  me,  pryme  4*193,  by  hertely  4*205, 
whi  by  bisily  4*272,  I  fynaly  4*336,  pitously  by  hastily  4*337,  I 
certeinly  therby  4*341,  y  why  5*173,  why  comelely  5*180,  trewely 
lady  5*190,  hooly  mercy  5*193,  I  why  5*239,  I  mercy  5*266,  by, 
domus  Dedaly  =  Dadali  5 '267 ^  y  by  5*269,  by  and  by,  curteysly 
5*285,  y  by  5*34L 

I  openly  i  44,  why  I  i  47,  forthy  pleinly  i  51,  forthy  therby  i  53, 
cry  unhappily  i  54,  redily  by  i  93,  sodenily  by  i  102,  I,  graunt 
mercy  i  103,  forthy  mercy  i  106,  I  forthy  i  107,  worthy  mercy 
i  107,  sky  sodeinly  i  109,  why  forthy  i  114,  openly  cry  i  115, 
mercy  why  i  116,  why  prively  i  148,  communly  why  i  172, 
why  forthy  i  173,  comely  awry  i  174,  redely  forthy  i  200, 
kindely  why  i  205,  sely  privete  i  225,  time,  by  me  i  227,  309, 
370,  ii  41,  49,  114,  iii  6,  869,  I  truely  i  227,  bodely  why 
i  259,  why  forthy  i  280,  lady  thereby  i  292,  cry  buxomly 
i  297,  by  lady  i  298,  cry  therby  i  314,  forthy  enemy  i  330,  I  forthy 
i  332,  enemy  why  i  347,  why  forthy  ii  20,  I  by  ii  24,  41,  sky 
by  ii  29,  bodely  tberby  ii  34,  forthy  therby  ii  50,  openly  forthy 
ii  51,  traely  sky  ii  59,  why  I  ii  69,  besily  enemy  ii  75,  I  forthy  li 
95,  why  cry  ii  122,  bodely  forthy  ii  133,  redely  by  ii  137,  why 
sky  ii  158  forthy  Eoly  =  uEoli  ii  160,  forthy  by  ii  161,  forthy  why 
ii  163,  sky  wt^  ii  167,  Satiry=  Satyri  properly  ii  171,  forthy 
proprely  ii  187,  by  I  ii  219,  why  buxomly  ii  228,  by  mercy 
li  278,  esely  mercy  ii  295,  why  therby  ii  301,  mercy  redy  ii  314, 
mercy  therby  ii  373,  I  worthy  ii  379,  sodeinly  askry  ii  386, 
mercy  rudely  ii  396,  why  almighty  iii  61,  mercy  thereby  iii  82, 
forthy  mightily  iii  92,  lugh  sky  iii  93,  by  and  by  sky  iii  116, 
Gemini  redely  iii  119,  Gemini  forthy  iii  119,  Gemini  proprely  iii 
127,  I  by  iii  168,  I  forthy  iii  185,  mercy  redely  iii  198,  sodemly 

^  Erroneously  spelled  ^#,  crtV.  '  Erroneously  spoiled  nye^  erii. 
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aakry  iii  217,  why  pitonsly  iii  260,  wliy  Genesy  iii  276,  by  and  by, 
prively  iii  305,  pitously  I  iii  315,  enemy  envy  iii  320,  cry  by  iii 
321,  lady  prively  iii  325,  forthy  by  iii  348,  redely  wby  iii  368, 
I  mercy  iii  372,  sodeinly  sky  iii  375. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  the  above  list  without  feeling  that 
whatever  was  the  pronunciation  of  this  final  -y  in  any  one  word,  it 
must  have  been  the  same  in  all  the  words,  and  hence  if  there  is  a 
certain  clue  to  any  one  word,  we  have  a  clue  to  all  the  rest.  Two 
rhymes  are  very  noteworthy:  mercy  sey  13308,  and  sely  privete 
i  225,  but  their  very  peculiarity  and  the  absence  of  any  corrobora- 
tive instance  whatever,  render  them  suspicious.  Yet,  as  the  first 
of  these  was  the  only  clue  which  I  could  obtain  for  some  time,  I 
was  misled  by  it  to  suppose  that  this  termination  -y  had  like  sey  the 
sound  (sai).  This  shews  the  danger  of  trusting  to  single  instances. 
Even  in  tiie  HarL  7334,  which  is  followed  by  Wright  and  Morris, 
we  find:  an hihe,  sihe  11161,  which  should  be:  hih,  sih,  probably 
(n^kh,  stkh).  But  an  examination  of  seventeen  MS.  which  con- 
tain V.  13308,  shews  the  following  variants. 

In  the  BriUth  Mutmm.^  Bawl.  MS.  Poet  149     mercy   sej 

Harl7333  mercy  sey  ?^^°  on  ""^^   "*? 

Harl7834  mer^  sey  ^^^V?a  t>  ,^  "^^  'y'^^ 

,     V         or«  lu^v^    OCT  Arch.  Seld.  B  14  mercy  sy 

Unsdowe  861  mercie  nhe  ^  ^  ColL  MS.  198  ^  ^ 

Sloane  1685  mercyesay  ^  v/  ^.vix.  i,x«.*,7o 

Eeg.lTDxT    .         mercy   sy  ^'^'^  "^^"^y   ^y 

Beg.  18  C  ii  mercy   sey  At  Camhridge^ 

jsn^^^%  ^'  -*•  27  (No.  1)  ley 

At  Oxford.^  ii»3  26    ^         '  ge^ 

Land  600  mercy   sie  Mm.  2.  5.  seye 

Laiid  739  mercy   sey  Trin.  Coll.  B.  3.  8.     mercy   sigh. 

It  is  clear  that  the  passage  has  much  exercised  the  scribes  who 
have  occasionally  ventured  to  add  an  «  to  mercy ^  which  is  quite 
illegitimate,  and  the  majority  have  inclined  to  the  more  usual  form 
in  Chaucer,  Bey.  The  usual  form,  however,  in  Gower  is  «tA,  written 
sigh  by  Pauli.  The  above  17  instances  may  be  divided  into  an 
(ai)  class  and  an  (n)  class,  thus — 
(ai)   sey   sey  say  sey    sey  sey  say  sey  sey  seye  .     .10 

(n)    sihe  sy     sie    syhe  sy    se     sigh 7 

The  word  clearly  belongs  to  those  doubly  sounded  and  doubly 
spelled  words  to  be  presently  examined,  and  we  must  conclude  that 
those  scribes  who  used  the  (ai)  class  of  forms  were  misled  by  habit, 
and  should  have  used  an  (it)  class,  and,  since  the  guttural  could  not 
have  been  pronounced  in  French,  the  scribes  ought  to  have  omitted 
it  in  the  English  word.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  eye^  high  are 
pronounced  with  («)  the  guttural  is  frequently  omitted.  This  leads 
us  to  prefer  «y,  given  by  two  MS,  of  which  w,  m  are  mere  accidental 
varieties.  The  preterite  (sii)  as  :  I  see  him  do  it  yesterday,  is  not 
yet  obsolete  among  the  uneducated,  while  (sai)  is  unknown. 

^  Examined  by  myself.  *  Examined  by  Messrs.  H.  Bradshaw 

«  Examined  by  Mr.  G.  Parker.  and  Aldis  Wright. 
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The  second  instance :  sely  privete  i  225,  although  unparalleled 
among  these  rhymes,  would  not  be  unprecedented,  for  we  saw  at 
the  beginning  of  this  investigation  that  long  t  and  long  e  occauon- 
ally  interchange,  but  we  already  know  that  the  proper  reading  is : 
cele  privete,  (p.  253). 

Eejecting  these  isolated  instances,  we  are  struck  by  the  rhyme : 
tyme,  hi  me,  pryme  4*193  in  Chaucer,  and  the  eight  times  repeated 
rhyme :  time,  by  me,  in  Gower.  The  rhyme :  sophime,  time  7881, 
has  already  (p.  275)  led  us  to  consider  (tirme)  a  probable  pro- 
nunciation, and  hence  these  repeated  rhymes  lead  to  calling  by  (hit). 
More  than  this,  by  is  often  spelled  bey  be  thy  trouthe  5*227, 
alle  be  hemselve  5*246,  be  Gk>d  5*256,  and  indeed  be^  by  occur  in 
the  same  line:  be  strengthe  and  by  his  might.  5*348,  from  the 
Legende  of  Good  Womm^  following  the  Bodleian  MS.  Fairfax  16,  a 
good  manuscript.  These  variants  strongly  confirm  the  hypothesis 
that  by  =  (biV). 

It  is  certainly  fair  to  conclude  that  the  purely  French  words  in 
these  rhymes  had  the  sound  (ii)  or  (iV),  the  latter  probably  in 
England,  and  the  former  in  France.  We  were  driven  to  this  sup- 
position on  comparing  Palsgrave  with  Meigret  in  the  xvi  th  century 
(p.  110).  We  might  therefore  assume  that:  mercy,  enemy,  fy,  cry, 
quirboily,  fool-hardy,  envy,  had  the  sound  (ii)  or  (tV),  and  these 
would  be  ftdly  sufficient  to  determine  all  the  rest.  But  as  this 
assumption  in  fact  involves  the  whole  question,  it  will  be  better  not 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  it. 

The  cry  ocy  attributed  by  the  cuckow  to  the  nightingale  4*79 — 
For  thon  hast  mony  B,fiyn$d  qaeint  cry, 
I  have  herd  the  seye,  *  ocy,  ocy ; ' 
Bat  who  myghttf  wete  what  that  shulde  be  ? 

leaves  us  in  the  same  ignorance  as  the  cuckow,  and  can  be  of  no 
assistance  if  we  go'  to  the  real  cry  of  the  bird;  but  if  we  take  it  as  a 
French  spelling  of  an  imitation  of  that  cry,*  then  we  have  simply 
two  French  sounds  cry,  ocy  rhyming. 

There  are  several  instcmces  of  Latin  final  -f,  one  in  Chaucer: 
Dedaly  5*267,  and  several  in  GK)wer:  Eoly  ii  160,  Satiry  ii  171, 
Gemini  iii  119,  twice,  and  iii  127,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Latin  was  at  that  time  so  mispronounced  as  to  have  i  called  (ai). 
The  Eoman  Catholic  tradition  must  have  saved  this  heresy,  which 
seems  to  have  only  crept  in  with  the  xvi  th  century,  and  was  even 
then  reprobated  by  many,  as  by  Salesbury.  At  least  these  rhymes 
must  be  considered  to  add  to  the  probability  of  the  (ii)  or  (n) 
pronunciation. 

With  regard  to  the  termination  -ly  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
all  these  rhymes,  it  is  to  this  day  generally  pronounced  (If)  in  con- 
versation, although  declaimers  will  sometunes  permit  themselves  to 

'  "  FiSB,    FiBB,    OCT,  OCT  :    SoDS  nng  chesne  sur  lec^nel  avoit  one  ros- 

onomatop^  repr^ntant  le  chant  du  signol  qni  chantoit  tr^   melocueiiBe- 

rossignol  (r^pet^s  plus  has  dans  one  ment  et  cryoit  ainsy  qne  tont  endear^ 

chanson)."    Koqoelort,  eub./w,  where  et  Jler,  JUr,  ocy,  ocy,**  from  Soman  d4 

he  cites :  **il  y  avoit  au-dessus  de  Iny  F9rc$'Fare9U 
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say  (lai),  and  we  find  GKll  in  his  transcript  of  the  Psahns  con- 
stantiy  using  this  sound,  apparently  to  add  dignity.  He  also  says 
(madzh'estai),  and,  at  least  in  one  place  (mer'sei),  but  the  latter  is 
probably  a  misprint,  for  he  generally  writes  (mer'st ).  Modem  poets, 
working  upon  an  old  foundation,  permit  themselves  to  consider  -y, 
under  a  secondary  accent,  as  either  ^-ai)  or  (-ii).  This  belongs  to 
the  licentiousness  of  modem  rhyming,  superinduced  by  an  un- 
phonetic  orthography.  I  cannot  consider  this  early  usage  of  Gill 
to  indicate  in  any  way  the  old  pronunciation.  It  was  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  words  which  had  formerly  -w,  -e,  and  was  probably  fanci- 
ful in  other  cases.  Dr.  Qill  had  a  notion  that  the  (oi)  added  to  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  English  language,^  and  hence  his  employ- 
ment of  it  is  suspiciouB  unless  weU  corroborated.  As  to  the  practice 
of  modem  times,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  Walker  and  Smart,  who,  not 
recognizing  the  difference  between  (i,  »')  identify  this  termination 
with  (-li),  but  that  is  properly  an  Irishism.  As,  then,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  termination  -ly  ever  had,  in  natural 
speech,  the  sound  of  (-lai)  but  only  (-lii,  -ItV,  -li,  -h),  the  conclusion 
in  favour  of  the  (ii,  ii)  pronunciation  of  the  other  words  seems 
inevitable.  But  tiiose  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  the  (ai) 
pronunciation  of  long  »,  and  especially  of  the  pronoun  7,  will  object 
that  we  have  in  Qill  an  actual  example  of  the  (ai)  sound,  and  ^at 
we  hear  occasionally,  under  peculiar  circumstances  perhaps,  and  by 
no  means  uniformly  in  the  same  speaker,  but  still  we  do  hear  (-lai) 
now  and  then,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  (-h)  may  be  a  "cor- 
ruption" of  (-lai),  rather  than  (-lai)  a  mistaken  intensification  of 
(-It).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  try  some  other  words,  which 
are  fi-ee  from  Gill's  imputed  (ai).  Enemy  is  not  such  a  word,  for 
he  writes  (en-emaiz),  supri  p.  110,  note.  But  lady  5*190,  i  292, 
298,  iii  325 ;  almighty  iii  61,  worthy  i  107,  seem  unexceptional. 
The  words  do  not  occur  in  Gill,  but  lady  does  occur  in  Salesbury, 
who  transcribes  it  in  Welsh  letters  ferfi  =  (laa'di).  In  modem 
ballad  poetry  we  have  constantly  to  read  (b^dii*),'  but  the  pro- 
nunciations (Iwdai,  leediQv)  are  utterly  unbiown.  As  this  word 
determines  -ly  -by,  by  its  rhymes,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  de- 
termine all  the  rest,  the  difficulty  may  be  considered  as  solved. 

But  there  are  still  important  considerations  which  lead  the  same 
way,  and  which  must  therefore  still  be  adduced.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  a  cry  and  the  verb  to  crye^  had  their  y  diflferently 
pronounced.  This  y  would  probably  retain  its  sound  in  the  in- 
flected form  cfyede,  often  a  dissyllable  as  cry^de,  Now  we  find : 
cryede  glide  Cupide  4*349  in  Troilus  and  Cryseyde  from  a  good 
manuscript,  and  Cupide  is  one  of  those  words  in  which  we  have 
already  recognized  the  persistence  of  the  {ii)  sound.  Again :  criede 
Cupide  Cipride  5*9  occur  in  the  same  poem.  Gower  has:  cride 
hide  i  149,  cride  wide  iii  213.  All  this  points  to  the  pronunciation 
(cnV'de)  and  hence  (citV)  for  the  substantive.     But  there  is  one 

^  '*  Retinebiiims  antiqunm  iUmn  et      Hazeldean,  in  which  the  first  stanza  is 
mascnliim  sonmn."     Logonomia^  p.  7.        said  to  be  ancient:  "Why  weep  ye  by 
«  As  in    Sir  W.  Scott's   Jodt   of     the  tide,  ladie  P" 
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word  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  ran  counter  to  this  conclusion : 
reneye  4796,  12196, 12376,  16047  etc,  always  meaning  to  renounce, 
abjure,  in  modem  French  rmier^  so  that  ey  seems  to  answer  to 
French  ».  But  Eoquefort  (Gloss,  de  la  lang.  rom.  ii,  463)  gives 
the  old  forms  renoier^  reniier,  and  Kelham  (Diet,  of  the  Norman  or 
old  French  language  1779)  has  reney$e  renegade,  r$neign  refdse. 
So  that  the  t  is  a  modem  French  development,  which  does  not 
affect  the  present  investigation. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  all  is  fumiahed  by  the  very 
word  enemies^  which  was  lately  rejected  on  account  of  Gill's  (en*e- 
maiz).  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  sound  of  %  in 
the  words  «,  kis.  These  words  never  could  have  been  (ais,  nais) 
at  any  time.  No  champion  of  (oi)  could  ever  entertain  such  a 
notion  as  this.  Now  in  Gt)wer  we  have :  pris  is  ii  341,  wis  is  iii 
226,  which  may  be  taken  to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  prii^  wis 
i.e.  price,  wise,  in  the  xiv  th  century,  and  strongly  corroborate  the 
method  by  which  we  have  already  arrived  at  this  result.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  rhymes :  enemies  pris  ii  67,  iii  199,  enemies  is 
ii  342,  enemis  his  iii  214,  enemies  wis  iii  216,  leave  no  doubt  that 
Gower  said  (eu'emtz)  or  (en*emts),  and  that  he  therefore  must  have 
said  (eu'emt)  as  the  natural  pronunciation  of  his  time,  (^  have 
occasionally  lengthened  the  final  vowel  into  (it,  ii).  But  if  so,  all 
the  rest  follows  fix>m  the  rhymes:  enemy  I  1645,  ryally  enemy 
1796,  sodeinly  enemy  16889,  forthy  enemy  i  330,  enemy  why  i  347, 
besily  enemj  ii  75,  enemy  envy  iii  820. 

It  seems  mipossible  to  form  a  stronger  chain  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  an  unknown  pronunciation,  but  the  strength  is  rendered  more 
evident  by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  instance  of  -»  rhyming 
with  -ey,  except  such  as  are  explicable  by  the  fact  that  the  word 
had  several  soimds  and  several  modes  of  writing,  often  used  in 
other  places,  and  that  the  scribe  accidentally  employed  a  wrong 
orthography,  as  in  the  instance :  mercy  sey  13308,  already  con- 
sidered. Everything  is  therefore  so  far  reconcilable  witii  the 
hypothesis  t  =  (tV,  «),  and  many  circumstances  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  hypothesis  t  =  (ai,  ♦).  Hence  I  feel  compelled  to  admit 
that  even  the  personal  pronoun  /was  called  (u)  by  Chaucer.  This 
personal  pronoun  had  three  forms,  /  most  commonly,  ie,  ieh,  rarely. 
That  in  these  latter  forms  the  %  was  (• )  short,  seems  proved  by  sudi 
contractions  as  theek  3862,  theech  12857,  14362,  =thee  ik,  thee 
ich.  The  diphthong  could  hardly  have  been  so  lost.  Again  the 
change  t>,  ichy  would  be  unusual,  though  possible,  if  i'  were  (ai). 
But  /  seems  formed  from  iV,  «VA,  just  as  a  is  from  an.  The  original 
pronunciation  of  the  indefinite  article  was  of  course  (a),  and  it  is 
now  frequently  (a,  «),  but  the  emphatic  pronunciation  {ee)  is  of 
modem  growth,  and  seems  precisely  comparable  to  the  emphatic 
use  of  (ai)  for  (• )  in  /. 

Further  corroboration  of  the  above  conclusion  will  be  afforded  by 
considering  the  termination  -ie,  -ye.  In  two  instances  Chaucer  uses 
the  French  words  par  compaignye,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  not  as 
Anglicised,  but  as  a  real  French  phrase.     There  may  be  some  doubt 
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as  to  the  sound  of  gn,  ^dietiior  (nj,  n/)  or  siiiiply  (n),  as  will  be 
hereafter  considered,  btit  as  it  is  also  written  as  a  simple  n,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  consider  it  here  as  (n).  The  two  last  letters  mnst 
haye  had  the  French  sonnd,  which  cannot  well  be  conceived  as 
anything  but  (ir«),  or  the  English  modification  (n'e),  a  change  so 
alight  that  the  KngliwhTHRTi  would  have  thought  he  was  exactly 
correct.  Hence:  par  compaignye,  £antasye  8837,  par  companye, 
molodye  4165,  must  be  considered  as  establishing  the  Engli^  pro- 
nunciation (fantastV'e,  melodiV'e)  of  these  Anglo-'French  words.  The 
following  rhymes  strongly  confirm  this  conclusion : 

hosteMe  companye  23,  multiplie  Marie  15100,  Emelye  melodye 
873,  Emelye,  gan  to  crie  2343,  signified,  sche  cryed*  2345,  philo- 
sophie,  wolde  he  crye  647,  envye'  crie  909,  tyrrannye  espye  1113, 
chyvairye  curteaie  45,  I  made  him  Me,  jalousie  6069,  ragerie,  as  a 
pye  6037,  maladye  manye  =  mania  1375. 

I  schal  not  lyej  companye  765,  curtesye  lye  7251,  vilonye,  nat  a 
flye  4189,  Emelye,  gan  sche  hye  =  Ai>,  hasten  221  bj  harlotries, 
toUen  thries  563,  boiUe  and  Mc,  bake  a  pye  385,  melodie,  my  body 
^e  12062,  curtesie,  for  to  gye  7950,  maladye,  moist  or  drye  421. 

The  first  list  consist  entirely  of  Anglo-French  words,  the  second 
gives  rhymes  of  such  with  other  words.  Now  throughout  Harl. 
7334  this  termination  -ye  never  rhymes'  with  any  other  termination, 
such  as  -y,  -tf,  which  has  now  received  the  same  sound  (-t).  But 
during  the  zvth  century  the  final  e  was  thrown  off,  and  then  these 
words  fell  into  (mel'odi,  fan'tast)  etc,  and  became  rhymes  to  -/y. 
These  rhymes  therefore  not  only  shew  a  later  date,  but  indicate  an 
identity  in  the  pronunciation  of  i  in  the  two  sets  of  words.  As 
then  we  have  no  conception  of  there  having  been  an  (ai)  sound  in 
the  -ye  endings,  (except  in  such  words  as  signify y  where  of  course 
it  is  due  to  the  accent),  we  have  a  corroboration  of  our  former 
conclusion  that  long  «  was  (n,  ii).  Whenever  we  see  in  any 
manuscript  of  Chaucer  or  GK)wer  such  rhymes  as  -y,  -ytf,  or  as'-d, 
-ye,  we  may  be  sure  either  that  there  has  been  some  accidental 
orthographical  error  of  the  scribe,  or  that  some  words  of  a  more 
recent  period  have  been  substituted.  The  error  is  often  very 
obvious  and  easy  to  remedy,  thus :  high  testifie  4*1,  tnajesWe  dignyte 
kne  4-3,  see  ryaltie  4*5,  lihertie  degree  4*10,  crueltie  pyte  4*12, 
should  have:  hye,  majeste,  ryalte,  liberte,  cruelte.  But  degree 
ye  =  eye  4*5,  I  dye  hi^  4*8,  hie  crye  whye  4*10,  I  espye  ye  =  eye 
4*10,  hie  besyly  je=eye  4-11,  fantasye  merily  4*15,  ye  =  eye  pretily 
4*15,  se  JO  ^=  eye  4*27  etc.,  are  certainly  erroneous,  and  could  not 
have  been  written  by  a  xiv  th  century  writer.  They  serve  there- 
fore to  discredit  the  MS.  (R.  iii.  20,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,) 
of  the  Court  of  Love, 

^  Probably  ngnijiedef  eryede  are  fhe  '  The  mistakes  hyghe  remedye  4629, 

proper  forms.  gym  aspien    12426.    hee  <y#    11503, 

»  Both    French   forms   envi,   $nvi$  jeUnuye  me  1809,  naTe  already  been 

occor,  old  and  recent,  and  both  envy,  noticed  (p.  260) ;  the  proper  readings 

•nvie  are  £rand  in  old  English.  are  hye,  yen,  hye  ye,  jolite. 
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Three  other  corroboratiTe  drcmnsUiicee  may  be  mentioiied. 
First,  if  long  t  had  been  (ai)  in  the  xrrth  century  and  earlier, 
Kngliah  would  have  presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
language  without  a  long  (ii,  tt),  one  of  the  primitive  vowel  forma. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  indeed  reduced  Latin  to  such  a  condition, 
but  this  was  a  purely  artificial  formation,  due  to  a  mistaVeB  theory, 
and  we  may  safely  say  could  never  occur  in  practice.  Secondly, 
if  long  %  had  been  (ai),  we  should  have  to  account  for  its  common 
unaccented  form  (t ).  There  is  a  dispute  among  orthoepists  as  to 
whether  (ai)  or  (t)  should  be  pnmoimced  in  certain  unaccented 
syllables,  such  as  (srvtlfz^'shen)  or  (srvtlaizM'shtm),  or  (didzhest% 
daidzhest),  (in*finit,  th-fainait).  These  disputes  at  least  serve  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  using  (ai)  in  an  imaccented 
syllable,  and  hence  make  the  employment  of  (t)  inexplicable,  except 
on  the  theory  that  it  was  the  original  normal  sound.  The  change 
of  (ai)  into  (t)  is  of  course  possible,  but  it  is  generally  throu^ 
(ei,  ee,  ii).  We  have  this  very  transition  in  deceive,  which  was 
(desaiv)  in  the  xiv  th  and  even  xvi  th  centuries,  became  (deseiv) 
and  passed  into  (deseev)  in  the  xvn  th,  and  fell  into  (disiiv)  in  the 
xvni  th  century.  But  the  transition  took  a  long  time.  Tlus  was 
probably  the  course  by  which  the  old  Oreek  u  reached  the  modem 
Greek  (ii).  We  have  no  trace  of  such  a  change  in  the  words  con- 
sidered. The  third  circumstance  is,  that  the  scribes  of  the  xivth 
and  early  part  of  the  xv  th  centuries  seem  to  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  writing  •  and  ei  or  y  and  ey  according  as  they  wished  to  indicate 
a  difference  of  pronimciation.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
words  die,  dry,  eye,  high,  lie,  eih,  tie,  pine,  which  must  therefore  be 
considered  individually. 

Die  =  (dai'e,  dii*e).  This  common  old  English  word  is  not 
An^Losaxon.  The  old  Norse  is  deyja,  ek  dey,  do  (dei'ja,  ek  dei, 
doo),  and  desenn  in  Omun,  dei^en  m  La^amon,  deyin'  in  the 
Promptorium,  point  out  (dai'e)  or  (dei*e)  as  the  older  pronunciation. 
The  same  sound  is  indicated  by :  seye  deye  4944,  7207,  waye  deye 
5010,  5238,  11649,  disobeye  deye  8239,  deyth  seith  7623,  seyde 
deyde  2847,  preyde  deyde  8424,  sayde  abrayde  deyde  8935,  and 
generally.  In:  brayde  prayde  dyde  16022,  we  have  therefore  a 
clerical  error  for  deyde.  But  we  have  a  different  spelling  and  a 
different  set  of  rhymes  in :  Marie  dye  5261,  Emelye  dye  1569, 
1589,  1595,  dye,  folye  1799,  ye  =  eye-  dye  7913,  Lombardye  hye 
allie  dye  15886,  die  Galaxye  4*53.  Hence  in:  deyevilonye  11715, 
deye  bigamye  5667,  deye  sloggardye  1 1943,  deye  is  a  clerical  error  for 
dye.  Whether  this  double  pronunciation  was  of  a  much  older  date 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  point  to  note  here  is,  that  there 
was  a  double  method  of  spelling,  and  that,  except  from  mere 
carelessness  of  the  scribe,  each  method  answered  to  its  own  rhymes, 
which  we  had  previously  recognised  as  (ai,  ii).  At  present  (dai)  is 
the  conmion  form,  but  (dii)  is  more  usual  in  South  Shields,  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancadiire. 

>  MS.  UniT.  Lib.  Cam.  Dd.  4.  24,  icMk  eye  deje,  which  is  dio  legitiiMte. 
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Buy  ==  (biV*e,  bai'e).  The  first  seems  the  older  form  as  an 
alteration  of  biggen,  the  second  b  not  so  frequent :  to  byen  14467, 
bye  housbondrie  5869,  preye  beye  12564. 

Dry  =  (drtfe,  drai'e).  Here  (iV)  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  form  corresponding  to  ags.  (yy),  and  (ai)  the  derived.  Ags. 
dryge  drige  drege  dry,  Orrm.  drijje.  Hence :  maladye  drye  422, 
diye  remedye  4*56,  drye  dye  drie  crie  guye  5*208,  where  the  first 
drye  means  to  suffer,  still  found  in  Scotch  as  dree  (drii).  On  the 
other  hand :  weye  dreye  8773,  drye  seye  preye  4*64,  where  drye  is 
evidently  an  error  for  dreye,  aweie  drey(e)  i  220,  but :  drie  deie 
iii  93  might  be :  drye  dye,  or :  dreye  deye,  probably  the  former.  The 
form  dreye  seems  proved,  but  it  is  not  so  common,  and  what  is  most 
important  for  the  present  purpose,  it  was  a  derived,  not  an  original 
form,  which  the  scribe  was  not  content  to  leave  under  the  old 
spelling  drye.  The  legitimate  inference  is,  therefore,  that  if  in 
other  words  (ai)  had  been  pronounced,  ey  would  have  been  written. 
At  present  (drai,  drai)  are  the  common  sounds,  but  (drii)  is  known 
in  South  Shields. 

Eye  =  (ai*e,  tre).  The  older  sound  seems  to  have  been  (aijth'e, 
eiilh'e).  The  more  usual  orthography  is  eygJie,  eyghen,  or  eyhen 
when  the  word  does  not  occur  final.  I  have  not  noted  it  in  a 
rhjrme  in  Chaucer,  but  we  have :  eie  seie  i  72,  eye  awey(e)  i  127, 
and  Pauli  constantly  writes  eie  when  the  MSS.  have  yhe.  The 
guttural  (ifeh)  seems  to  have  been  often  entirely  lost,  passing 
probably  through  (jh),  and  then  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
preceding  (i) ;  or  more  properly  the  diphthong  (ei)  grew  out 
of  (ejh).  The  value  (tre)  results  from :  melodic  yhe  9,  companye 
dayesye  =  daisy  =  day^s  eye  333,  (for  dayse  hie  4*77,  read  daysye 
hye,)  crye  yhe  1097,  ye  =  eye  plye  9044,  yen  wryen  17193.  For: 
specifie  eye  i  3,  highe  eye  i  106,  sigh  eye  i  116,  as  Pauli  writes, 
read:  specifye  ye,  hye  ye,  syhe  yhe.  Although  (oi)  is  very 
general,  yet  (ii)  is  almost  the  only  form  known  in  Newcastle, 
Cumberland,  and  Lancashire,  and  is  even  used  in  Devon. 

Migh  =  (nai,  mi).  The  older  form  is  here  (nei,  nai)  the  (i) 
being  generated  from  (jh),  the  representative  of  (A;h).  The  usual 
forms  when  the  rhyme  does  not  require  the  others,  are  heih,  height 
frequently  with  an  added  e.  Possibly,  as  in  eye,  the  guttural  was 
early  lost  in  developing  the  diphthong,  compare  Ornnin*s  heh, 
he^e.  In  rhymes  this  older  form  b  not  common,  and  is  often 
doubtful,  thus :  heye  eyghe  3243,  heyghe  eyghe  10587,  might 
have  been :  hye  ye.  More  certain  seems :  heyghe  piggesneyghe 
3268,  on  heigh  seigh  =  saw  1067,  which  may  have  been : 
on  hih  sih,  compare  11162.  This  form  often  occurs  in  Gower, 
where  Pauli  writes :  high  sigh  i  2,  i  24,  i  137.  On  the  other 
hand  the  form  (h«)  is  very  common  :  hye  crye  10725,  hye 
prye  7319,  hihe  eye,  read  yhe  11347,  eyen  read  yen,  prion  9985; 
prye  hye  compaignie  4*222,  hye  gye  compaignye  4*296,  hye  navye 
5*215,  hye  jurye  5*253,  hye  skye  5*258,  high  read  hye,  poesie  ii  36. 
(Hii)  is  used  in  Cumberlcmd  and  Scotland. 
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Sfy  =  (slai,  sliV).  The  first  is  the  old  form,  in  Omnin  sleh,  and 
(sliV)  is  more  recent.  The  rhyme  slye,  lye  mmtiHy  ye  oeuUu  6'87-8 
is  ambignous ;  but  if:  high  testifie  sly  4*1  shoidd  be  hye,  testifie, 
slye,  this  is  a  rhyme  in  point.  Sleigh  occurs  3201,  4*339  v.  944. 
(Slii)  is  still  found  in  Cumberland  and  South  Shields. 

^>= (tai'e,  tile).  The  first  is  the  old  form,  from  ags.  tegan,  the 
second  seems  to  have  come  from  a  second  form  ags.  tygan ;  seyd  teyd 
10305,  gives  the  first  distinctly,  the  form :  ty^ed,  Allit,  Foetm  by 
Morris  A.  464,  suggests  the  second  sound,  for  which  I  have  noted 
no  rhymes.    (Tii)  is  found  in  Kendal,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire. 

Pine,  pain  =  (piiTie,  pai-ne),  are  really  two  separate  words,  but 
they  are  used  so  much  in  the  same  sense  that  they  might  be  easily 
supposed  to  be  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  The  first  is 
Anglosaxon,  the  second  French,  but  both  apparently  come  from 
Latin  poena.  They  have  come  down  to  the  present  day  also  with 
different  pronunciations  (pain,  p^fn),  and  different  meanings.  The 
following  passages  will  shew  how  the  words  are  confused  by  Chaucer 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  rhyme  require. 

And  whan  a  beste  is  deed,  he  ne  hath  no  peytii, 

Bat  man  aft^  his  deth  moot  wepe  and  pleyne. 

Though  in  this  world  he  have  care  and  woo : 

Withonten  donte  it  may  stonde  so. 

The  answer  of  this  I  lete  to  divinis, 

Bat  wel  I  woot,  that  in  this  world  gret  pyne  is.     1321 

In  which  ther  be  som  merthe  or  doctrine. 

Gladly,  qnod  I,  by  Goddes  swete  p^ne.  15343 

That  telleth  ns  the  peyne  of  Jhesa  Crist  16352 

And  sythen  that  1  knewe  of  loves  peyns 

And  wot  how  sore  it  can  a  man  destreyne.  1817 

Fnl  golteles,  by  Goddes  swete  pf/ne, 

For  as  an  hors,  I  conthe  bothe  bite  and  whyne.      5967 

who  wold*  suppose 
The  wo  that  in  my  herte  was  and  pyne  ? 
And  whan  1  saugh  he  nolde  nerer  fyne 
To  reden  on  this  cursed  book.  6369 

In  Armorik,  that  clepid  is  Bretaigne 
Ther  was  a  knyght,  that  loved  and  dide  his  p0yn4 
To  serven  a  lady  1 1041 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  xiv  th  century  there  was  a  tendency  to 
two  forms  in  certain  words,  and  that  in  general  the  original  form 
has  (ai)  and  the  secondary  form  («i).  In  one  case,  however,  at 
least,  drt/f  the  (n)  form  appears  to  be  the  older.  In  every  case, 
however,  except  from  mere  carelessness  of  the  scribe,  the  two 
sounds  were  carefully  distinguished  as  ei,  i  or  fy,  y.  There  can 
therefore  be  very  little  doubt  that  when  only  one  form  i  or  y,  wae 
employed,  there  was  only  one  pronunciation,  (n),  because  the 
Bcribe,  who  was  hampered  by  no  historical  associations,  must  have 
many  a  time  and  oft  written  ^  if  he  had  ever  heard  the  sound  (ai). 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  (i »)  sound  has  been  dialectically  preserved. 

This  completes  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposition  with 
which  I  stwted,  viz.,  that  the  sound  of  •  in  Chaucer's  time  was 
(tV,  •)  and  not  (ai,  •).     But  the  result  admits  of  iUustration  by 
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dialectic  peculiarities  in  addition  to  those  just  adduced.  Isolated 
and  small  societies  necessarily  preserre  idiomatic  expressions,  pecu- 
liar words  and  peculiar  pronunciations.  Of  course  the  so-called 
Anglosaxon  which  established  itself  in  England  was  not  uniform. 
The  languages  with  which  our  dialects  began,  so  to  speak,  were 
remarkably  different  in  many  respects.  It  is  not  merely  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  few  words  which  now  distinguishes  the  men  of  the 
North,  North-west,  North-east,  West,  East,  Midland,  South-west, 
and  South-east,  from  each  other  and  from  those  who  speak  literary 
English.  The  whole  intonation,  many  of  the  words,  the  idioms, 
the  grammatical  constructions,  are  different.  The  effects  of  isolation 
are  shewn  strongly  among  the  scanty  population  that  speaks  what 
we  call  Scotch,  and  consider  it  as  a  single  language.  Mr.  Murray 
has  been  able  to  distinguish  eight  Scotch  dialects  so  sharply  as  to 
translate  the  book  of  Ruth  into  each  of  them.  In  some  of  these 
dicdects  the  differences  of  pronunciation  are  as  great  as  those  which 
separate  English  utterances  in  distant  centuries.'  Nevertheless 
we  feel  that  all  these  dialects  have  one  common  origin  with  the 
literary  English,  and  that  an  examination  of  their  peculiarities, 
as  respects  this  vowel  t,  will  be  of  some  assistance  in  conceiving 
the  former  existence  of  a  pronunciation  so  extremely  different 
from  our  own.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I  requested  the 
cooperation  of  those  personally  acquainted  with  these  modes  of 
speech — ^which  every  one  must  regret  to  see  at  present  so  impCT- 
fectly  writtei,  that  the  spelling  conveys  but  little  knowledge 
to  a  reader  who  is  ignorant  of  the  dialed;,  and  whom  the  writing 
ought  principally  to  aim  at  instructing. 

Mr.  James  A.  H.  Murray's  native  dialect  was  that  of  Teviotdale, 
and  this  possesses  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity.  The  following  words 
which  are  pronounced  with  (ii)  in  all  other  Scotoh  dialects,  are  in  this 
dialect,  which  extends  over  Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  and  part 
of  Dumfries,  pronounced  with  (ei) :  eye,  be,  bee,  die,  dree  entktre,  fee 
madf  a  fly,  to  fly,  fi-ee,  gi'  ye  ffive  you,  glee  squint,  gree  a^ee,  he, 
key,  lie  falsehood,  me,  knee,  pea,  plea,  pree  try,  see,  stee  ste^, 
spree,  tea,  ti'  ye  to  you,  tree,  thigh,  three,  wi'  ye  with  you,  agee 
aslant.  That  is  where  other  Scots  say :  (ii,  bii,  dii,  drii,  f ii)  ete, 
the  Borderers  say  (ei,  bei,  dei,  drei,  fei)  ete.  This  one  pecu- 
liarity is  very  striking.  Some  of  these  woitls  as:  eye,  fly,  lie,  thigh, 
are  pronounced  with  (ai)  in  the  South,  but  what  iiglishman  would 
say  (bai)  for  hee,  (frai)  for  free  and  so  on  ?  Conjoined  with  this 
curious  correspondence  of  (ei)  with  the  (ii)  of  other  dialects  is 
another  of  precisely  the  same  charactCT.  The  sentence  :  Tou  and 
me  will  go  over  the  dyhe  and  pull  a  pea,  is  a  perfect  shibboleth 
in  this  dialect.  Alone,  in  all  Scotland,  it  says  :  ( Jau  an  mei  al  geq 
«ur  dhi  deik  an  pau  b  pei).'    On  the  other  hand,  the  Edinbur^er 

^  See'  Mr.  Murray's  paper  on  the  «  Mr.  M.  Bell  writes  (myi  pyi)  for 

Lowland  Scotch  Dialect,  read  before  (mei  pei).    The  latter  were  the  sounds 

the  Philological  Society  on  the  4th  as  I  appreciated  them  when  Mr.  Mnnmy 

and  18th  Dec.,  1868.  pronounced  them. 
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would  Bay:  (Juu  en  mii'al  gjsq  but  dht  dsik  on  puu  s  pii).  Obeeire 
the  (jau  pan)  for  (juu  puu)  corresponding  with  (mei  pei)  for  (mil 
pii).  We  have  here,  then,  two  sets  of  words  in  a  living  dialect 
coiresponding  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  ivith  century 
(ei  ou)  with  the  xivth  century  («•  uu),*  and  similarly  in  the 
Netherlands,  we  shall  find  (ei,  ii)  coexisting  in  adjacent  provinces, 
as  pronunciations  of  the  written  •;*.  The  phenomenon,  then,  of  the 
change  of  (m  uu)  to  (ei  ou)  ought  not  to  present  any  very  serious 
difficulties.  Nor  ought  we  to  feel  any  great  suiprise  at  Palsgrave 
and  Bullokar  having  retained  (tV  uu),  while  their  fellow  countrymen 
generally  said  (ei  ou). 

The  sound  (ii)  for  long  ♦  is  hy  no  means  extinct,  and  the  douhle 
use  of  (ii)  and  one  of  the  (ai)  sounds  is,  as  we  have  seen,  familiar 
in  the  very  words  which  have  heen  noted  above.  Mr.  Murray, 
notwithstanding  his  residence  in  England,  and  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  our  language,  confesses  that  he  is  **  continually  discovering 
words  which  he  has  all  his  life  pronounced  with  (ii)  which  English- 
men pronounce  (oi)."  "In  fact,"  says  he,  **long  (ii)  is  the  sound 
we  instinctively  associate  with  the  letter  *  unless  we  have  been 
taught  to  pronounce  it  as  in  English."  The  following  is  taken 
from  some  remarks  which  Mr.  Murray  obligingly  commimicated  in 
writing. 

Fly  s.  and  v.  general  Scotch  (flii),  but  Teviotdale  (flei).  Cleve- 
land (flii)  a  fly,  but  (flig)  to  fly,  compare  lie. 

Lie  (mentiri),  general  Scotch,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland 
(lii),  Teviotdale  and  Dumfriesshire  (lei). 

Lie  (procumbere),  Westm.  Cumb.  Lane,  and  Cleveland  (lig,  leg) ; 
this  does  not  seem  to  cross  the  border  where  the  word  is  (lai,  la', 
lohi),  although  the  older  Scotch  always  wrote  lig^  lyg. 

By  preposition  of  the  agent,  (bi).  Teviotdale  (Hei  waz  sin  bi 
sfverelz)  =  he  was  seen  by  several. 

By  of  place  is  always  (bai,  bohi). 

Thigh  Scotch,  Westm.  Cumb.  and  Cleveland  (thii),  Tev.  and 
Dumf.  (thei). 

Friar  =  (friir),  thus  a  part  of  Jedburgh  is  called  the  Freirs} 

Briar  =  (briir),  Cleveland  (briir)  and  (brii),  inquire  (enkwiir*), 
choir  (kwiir)  and  (kwwr)  (?),  squire  (skwiir). 

Site,  old  people  pronounce  (sit,  zit). 

Neighbour  =  (nib'er),  with  a  short  vowel,  not  (nii'ber)  as  Eng- 
lishmen hear. 

Like  =  (lek,  leik),  the  latter  more  common,  but  (lek'hz)  is  used 
for  likely ;  in  Cleveland  also,  Hke  =  (lah'k),  but  likely  =  (lek'l*, 
lik'hy 

^  The  difference  between  (au  on)  is  to  attempt  to  diBcriminate  between  (on 

very  slight,  the  latter  haying  simply  ou)  in  an  ancient  form  of  speech,  when 

lahialised  the  first  element  of  the  former,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  liring 

which  effect  readily  produced  hy  the  pronunciation. 


action  of  the  subsequent  (u).      The  '  A  well  of  yery  fine  water  at  Work- 

difference  between  (©u  ou)  is  merely      ington,  Ci 
that  the  first  element  of  the  latter  is      the  (frii-jV 


difference  between  (ou  ou)  is  merely      ington,  Cumberland,  is  always  called 

that  the  first  element  of  the  latter  is      the  (frii'j). 

widened,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous         *  An  old  Scotch  jeweller,  who  had 
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Oblige^  o^%M^=:(obliidzh%  c^bluist'y  and  siinilarly  in  nmneroiis 
Prench  words,  as  invite^  polite^  and  words  of  classical  origin  as  idol 
(iid'l)  type  (tip),  baptiu,  ehoBtiwe^  ewiUud  (sivaliizt),  advertUe-mmt, 

Eyey  general  Scotch  (ii),  Teviotdale  (ei),  plural  in  both  (in)  with 
shoit  (i).  Cumb.y  Wes^.,  Lane,  and  North  Yorkshire  (ii,  iin) 
with  long  (ii).    Bamsley,  South  Yorkshire  (ii,  iiz). 

^^h  Tev.  (Hei^h,  nei,  nai),  other  Scotch  (nekh,  sdkh,  mi),  as 
(as  Hi'lahnt  az  dhe  mi  rood)  «=  as  highland  as  the  high  road.*  The 
guttural  form  is  common  but  is  passing  away,  and  (mi)  is  used 
instead  in  Centre,  West,  and  North  of  Scotland,  as  also  in  Cuinb., 
and  Westm.,  (nai,  Hohi)  are  the  common  recent  forms  in  Teyiotdale. 

i)w,  general  Scotch,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Lane,  (dii).  Teviotdale, 
Eskdale,  Annandale  (dei). 

Dree  (drii)  endure,  and  so  in  Cleveland ;  but  dry  (drai  drai  dra' 
drohi),  and  so  with  hu/y. 

Sly  follows  the  analogy  of  hiyh,  but  the  guttural  form  seems  only 
to  occur  in  eleight  (sleAht)  like  height  (neiEiht).  The  usual  Scotch^ 
Cumb.,  Westm.,  and  Lane,  is  (slii),  Tev.  (slei),  or  more  commonly 
(alai,  dohi). 

Hie  is  not  known  to  Mr.  Murray  in  living  speech,  in  reading 
ballads  it  is  called  (nai  Hohi)  in  Tev.  La  Westm.  dialects  it  is 
sometimes  written  hii} 

'lyht,  words  of  this  class,  as  right,  might,  light,  sight,  which 
in  Scotland  are  (lekht,  leibht)  are  in  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Lane,  and 
Yorkshire,  (riit,  niit,  lut,  siit)  etc.*  Li  cases  where  -iyht  does  not 
represent  ags.  'iht,  the  pronunciation  is  different,  ao  Jiyht  ags.  feoht, 
Tev.  (foBiifcht),  Lane,  (feit)  not  (fiit).» 

Sigh  (sekh), 

China,  the  ware  or  the  country  (tshin-e,  tshin-t),  as  in  (Whuht 
est  vts  «t  Jens  uut  b  tshiu'i  tm  en'B  tshin't?  Tei)  =  Wnat  is-it 
that 'is  at  once  out  of  China  and  in -of  China?    Tea.      Walker 

lired  from  youth  in  London,  always  men  in  the  Dales  sounded  sucli  words 

said  (lek)  for  like,  in  all  senses.    He  as  siffh,  niffhtj  ligtUy  &c.j  with  a  gentle 

was  constantly  using  the  word,  and  guttural  breathing/'  which,  he  adds  in 

neyer  seemed  to  hear  that  other  persons  a  footnote,   "  seemed  partly  to  come 

pronounced  it  differently.  from  the  palate,"  ana  was  therefore 

^  Obserre  the  form  of  the  past  tense.  (Arh).     See :  A  Memorial  by  the  Trus- 

I  quite  lately  heard  (obliidzh-,  obliitsht*)  tees  of  Gowe^  (Koo'gtl)  ChapeL  with  a 

from  a  noble  lord  at  a  public  meeting.  Preface  and  Appendix,  on  the  Climate, 

*  Perthshire  simile  m  describing  one  History,  and  Dialects  of  Dent,  by 
who  is  ultra  Celtic.  Observe  here  Adam  Sedgwick,  LL.D,,  senior  fellow 
the  different  use  of  (as,  az).  of  Trinity  College,  and  professor  of 

'  A  gentleman  in  Derby  informed  Geology  m  the    Uniyersi^  of  Cam- 

me   that   in    North    Derbyshire    the  bridge.     Cambridge,  1868,  8yo.  pri- 

peasantry  say  (mak  mi)  for  make  haste,  yat^y  printed,  p.  103 — a  book  of  affec- 

Compare :  I  se  where  come  a  messengere  tionate  and  interesting  reminiscences  of 

tn  fie^in  haeie  4*10.  ags.  higian  «.  manners  and   speech,  extending  oyer 

higS  9.    Omnin  hih  e.    Fromptorium  nearly  120  years,  through  Prof.  Sedg- 

hyyn'  p.  229.  wick's  father,  the  honoured  clergyman 

*  Prof.  Sedfi^^ck,  a  natiye  of  the  of  Dent,  who  was  dO  years  older  than 
dale  of  Dent,  Yorkshire,  writing  at  up-  his  son. 

wards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  says :  "  I  *  Several  correspondents  have  con- 

remember  the  day  when   all  the  old      firmed  this  rule,  and  the  exception. 

19 
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gives  (tBhee'nt)  for  china  ware  or  orange,  but  (Tshai-nse)  for  the 
country,  and  has  a  long  note  on  it. 

Bind,  find,  hind,  blind,  grind  =  (b^d,  fend,  Hmt,  hlmd,  grrnd), 
wind  V.  and  s.  :=  (wand),  but  kind,  mind,  wynd  =  (kaind,  maind, 
waind),  and  little  is  often  (lait'l)  especially  as  a  proper  name. 

Why .'  as  an  exclamation,  not  why  f  the  interrogative,  is  (wt !)  in 
Scotch,  and  (wiia !)  in  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Lane,  and  Cleveland. 
(Wiia !  sez  ai)  =  Why!  eaye  7,  is  a  common  formula  in  the 
Northern  counties. 

Can  this  existence  of  the  (ii)  sound,  and  its  general  association 
with  i  in  Scotland,  be  considered  a  modem  development  ?  Has  it 
not  rather  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  form  ?  The  latter  view 
seems  confirmed  by  seeing  that  numerous  words  are  pronounced 
with  one  of  the  (ei)  forms  as  (ei,  ei,  sei,  ai,  ai,  ohi,  ai),  and  that 
these  various  forms  are  differently  distributed  in  different  localities, 
whereas  the  (ii)  form  when  it  occurs  is  almost  generaL  Mr.  Murray 
gives  the  two  following  lists  of  words  which  have  (ei,  ei)  in  Teviot- 
dale,  but  (ai)  in  Western  Scotch,  the  first  element  of  these  diph- 
thongs being  more  distinctly  heard  than  in'English  (ai,  au). 

Tev.  (ei),  west  Scotch  (ai) :  bike  wasp^i  nest,  dyke,  fike  to  irk, 
like,  pike  pick,  sike  wet  hollow,  spike,  strike,  tike ;  bite,  clyte  clot, 
dite  doit,  flite  scold,  gite  ermy,  kite  a  belly,  mite,  knite  (kneit)  rap 
the  knuckles,  quite,  white  (ktrheit),  spite,  suite  blow  the  nose,  wite 
blame,  write  (w'reit),*  yite  (jeit)  yellow  hammer,  gjrpe  (geip)  im- 
pudent  fellow,  (Hei'pelt)  awkward  clown,  pipe,  ripe,  sipe  ooze,  snipe, 
tripe,  wipe ; — ^bice,  Brice,  Christ,  dice,  grice,  Hce,  mice,  nice,  price, 
rice,  spice,  sklice  slice,  trice,  wise  (weis),  twice,  thrice,  fife  I^fe, 
five,  life,  knife  (kneif ),  rife,  strife ; — ^pint  (peint),  ninth  (neint). 

Tev.  (ri),  West  Scotch  (ai) :  bide,  bride,  guide,  hide,  pride,  ride, 
side,  slide,  tidy,  wide ; — jibe,  kibe,  siba  (sri'ba)  onion  Lat.  cepa ; 
— guize,  prize,  rise,  stays  (stdiz) ; — ^kithe  shew,  lithe,  writh ; — dive, 
drive,  hive,  alive,  lives^  knives,  deprive,  schive  slice,  strives,  thrives, 
wives ; — ^tiogs  (t«qz)  tonys,  whings  (wh«iqz)  shoe-strinys  ; — ^brine, 
cryne  dry  in,  fine,  Ime,  mine,  nine,  pine,  sine  since,  swine,  shine, 
tine  lose,  twine,  wine,  vine; — crime,  dime,  glime  glimpse,  lime, 
prime,  rime,  stime  indistinct  form,  tune; — ^bile,  file  befoul,  guile, 
kile  hay-cock,  mile,  pile,  sile  strain  milk,  tile,  vile,  wile,  stile, 
smiLe ; — ^bire  cowshed,  chair  (tshrir),  fire,  hire,  mire,  sire  sewer,  swire 
tire,  wire ; — ^wild,  mild ; — ^mind,  hmd,  kind,  rind,  sind  rinse. 

In  the  second  list  the  consonant  is  a  Uquid,  nasal,  or  voiced 
letter,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  first.  Generally  in  Scotland 
when  English  long  «  or  y  is  final  in  monosyllables,  as  cry,  dye,  or  a 
long  •  occurs  in  underived  words,  as  dial,  trial,  the  sound  is  (ai), 
and  in  Teviotdale  (ai,  ohi).     Derivatives  follow  their  root  sounds. 

The  two  sounds,  that  is  the  (ei,  ei,  ai,  ai)  series,  and  the  (sei,  ai, 
ai,  ohi)  series,  attributed  to  the  Scotch  long  •',  are  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Scotchmen,  and  in  1848  when  I  was  printing  much  English 
in  a  phonetic  form,  the  Scotch  always  exclaimed  against  the  use  of 

^  In  Aberdeen  (triit)  or  (bbriit). 


•■  aT6'    - 
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one  fflgn  for  the  two  forms.  The  late  Professor  "W.  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  divided  the  sounds  into  (ai)  and  (ai),^  in  which  case 
they  answer  to  the  two  sounds  heard  in  haiah  in  England.  Mr. 
MeiYille  Bell  in  a  private  letter  says  that:  ''in  different  districts 
you  hear  {a\  a,\  ahi),  but  the  rejH^sentative  sound  is  (cei).  This  is 
heard  regularly  when  the  sound  is  £nal,  before  a  vowel,  or  before 
final  r,  and  generally  when  it  occurs  before  (z)  or  (v).  This  (aei) 
is  the  '  genteel'  form  of  i.  I  hear  it  from  all  my  educated  Scotch 
pupils ;  though  they  come  from  widely  separated  districts  they  give 
(aei)  for  *!'  etc.,  with  absolute  uniformity.'  The  other  soui^  (ei) 
is  the  regular  one  for  t  in  other  syllables,  and  in  a  few  words  for 
d,"  as  aye,  pay,  clay,  Tay,  May,  way,  plague,  etc.  In  Teviotdale, 
«ytf,  may,  are  called  (^  mn)  to  distmgnish  them  from  (ei,  mei)  ^^ 

My  dialectic  correspondents  (p.  277  note),  and  Mr.  Murray  have 
frimished  me  with  the  following  words  in  which  (ii)  or  (»V)*  re- 
mains in  the  provinces.  Abbreviations — C.  Cumberland,  I).  Devon, 
Db.  Derbyshire,  K.  Kendal,  L.  Lancashire,  N.  Norfolk,  8.  Shields, 
generally  South  Shields,  sometimes  North  Shields,  and  occasionally 
Newcastle,  Sc.  general  Scotch,  W.  Westmoreland,  Y.  Yorkdiire, 
Yc.  Cleveland,  Yorkshire  The  list  is  of  course  very  incomplete, 
both  in  words  and  localities.  The  numerous  French  and  classical 
words  pronounced  in  Scotland  with  (ii),  p.  289,  are  omitted. 

Words  spelled  with  I,  ttsvallt  soxtkded  (oi),  but  Pbovikgiallt 

FBQNOITirGED  (ii). 

alike  D  fly  «.  CESScWT    liar  8  ai^t  CW8 

briar  CTc  fly  9,  CKLSScTTo  lie  8,  CBXSScW  aly  CLSScW 

bright  CKLSW  fiiar  CSc  hgbt  CDWSY  atile  C 

hj  preposition  of  fright  8  lightning  8  thigh  CS8cWYc 

apeni  8c  hie  Db  mice  DN  thy  LW 

child  D  lugh  C  might «.  D  tie  r.  CKL 

die  CKL8ScW  hind  $.  0  mind  D  whj  I  CLSoWYc 

dry  8  Ide  D  my  paatim  wnght  8T 

dyke  N  I'll  C  night  CDELST  write  8 

eye  CDL88cWY  kindly  D  nighest  (niist)  D 

^eaight  Y  kite  Y  right  C8WY 

It  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases,  widely 
differing  from  ordinary  use,  and  extending  over  several  counties, 
the  (ii)  should  have  been  a  recent  transformation  of  (ai).  The 
probabOities  are  all  the  other  way. 

The  personal  pronoun  /  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  the 
Aryan  languages  its  changes  have  been  great.  The  original  word 
seems  to  have  been  (a)  to  which  a  strengthening  termination  (gham) 


^  8ee  my  E9$mtialt  of  PhoMtietf  p. 
172,  notCf  where  (ai)  is  used  when  not 
followed  hv  a  consonant  and  before  the 
inflectional  (d,  z),  and  also  before  (v,  z), 
but  otherwiae  (oi)  is  more  common. 

>  Mr.  Morra^r  accounts  for  this  ab- 
normal uniformity,  by  sayine  that  (sei) 
ii  not  a  Scotch  soun4  but  tne  Scotch 


conception  of  the  proper  prommeistion 
of  the  English  long  t.  In  England 
(sBi)  is  rather  cockn^ed. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  tnut  Hie  unac- 
customed ear  to  distinguish  these 
sounds,  though  they  have  separate 
letters  I,  •',  in  Icelandic. 


Chaucer  as  we  have  seen  (p.  21 
sometiiaes  palatalized  to  tek  (it 
and  Gt>wer  is  /.*    By  Shakspep 
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was  affixed,  producing  (agham)  as  in  Sanscrit.^  The  vowel  (a)  was 
retained,  and  the  following  gattoial  altered  to  a  sibilant  in  Zend, 
Lithuanian,  and  old  Sclayonic.  In  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic,  the 
euttnral  was  retained,  but  the  vowel  palatalized,  into  (e)  in  Greek 
eya>v  (eghoon*),  and  Latin  e^^o  (eg'oo,  eg'o)  which  rctcuned  por- 
tions of  the  following  syllable,  and  into  (i)  in  Gothic  (ik),  which 
dropped  the  following  letters.  This  low  Geiman  form  (ik)  was  the 
noraud  Baxon  form,  probably  («k),  and  the  orthography  iec  in 
Orrmin,  guarantees  the  shorbiess  of  the  vowel.  Li  Icelandic  we 
find  ecy  eky  ig^  where  the  vowel  seems  to  have  become  long,  and  (j) 
was  prefixed  in  speaking.  The  Modem  Danish  is^V^  (jei,  jai).  In 
Chaucer  as  we  have  seen  (p.  282),  the  form  ie  still  occurs,  and  is 

ytsh),  but  the  usual  form  in  Chaucer 
Shakspere  ^e  words  /,  ey$^  ay$  were  identi- 
fied in  jound  (pu  1 12).  The  foequent  phrase  qMoth-ay  may  some- 
times mean,  qttoth  /,  but  is  often  interpreted  quoth  hs,  and  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Henry  Y,  act  ii,  sc.  3,  describing  the  death  of 
Falstaff,  is  fall  of  a  for  he.  Now  as  hs  was  certs^y  generally 
pronounced  (nii),  as  it  was  frequently  written  hee^  at  that  time,  the 
provincial,  or  vulgar,  or  dialectic  correspondence  of  (a)  with  (nii), 
would  be  precisely  similar  to  a  dialectic  use  of  (a)  for  (tV),  sup- 
posing the  last  to  have  been  Chaucer's  personal  pronoun.  At  the 
same  time  the  .acknowledged  form  ^mi)  for  hs^  would  lead  us  to 
expect  some  acknowledged  forms  (li)  or  (ft)  for  /,  existing  in 
difdects. 

Now  both  of  the  forms  (a)  and  (ii)  exist  in  the  provinces  for  I, 
though  the  traces  of  (ii)  are  very  few  and  very  slight,  but  few  as 
the^  are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  tiiem  except  by  the 
action  of  an  old  tradition,  and  as  in  some  cases  the  pronunciation  is 
only  known  among  very  old  p^ple  and  is  fast  gomg  out,  it  may 
have  been  much  more  common  as  lately  as  one  or  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

**£edtrsl  had:  If  eed  done  soa,  it  wad  sartainly  hev  been 
better."'  "/,  offs,  eigh.  Yes.  I  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  E, 
particularbr  when  the  pronoun  follows  the  verb,  as  '  do  E,'  for  I 
do."  *  "  1  is  often  sounded  like  E,  in  «n,"  •  probably  (t)  as  a  con- 
tracted form  of  (m). 

^  F.  a  August  lick,  Wdrterbvfih  *  Bsv.    W,  Carr,  CnT«n  Gloaraiy, 

der  Indogennanischeii  Omndsprache  in  toI.  i.  p.  127,  2iid  ed. 

ihiem  Bestande  tot  der  YtflkertreB-  *  Ibid.,  p.  241.    The  author  cites  as 

nung,   1868,  p.  4.   C.  F,  Koch,  His-  an  illnstration,  what  looks  like  a  conp- 

torische   Granunatflc   der   Englischen  let,  from  Cant  Tales,  12630,  by  which 

Sprache,  toI.  3,  p.  3.  it  seems  as  if  iim,  /  rhymed.    Of  conrse 

*  The  onussion  of  the  gattnral  ii  this  was  not  the  case.    The  author  has 

quite  similar  to  the  (ai,  i,  mi.  di,  si,  taken  together  two  Unes  belonging  to 

aa,  do,  no)  for  euch,  ich,  mich,  dich,  different  couplets,  and  the  whole  rhymes 

sich,  auch,  doch,  noch,  in  the  neigh-  taejolitc  mc,  IthrifiUy, 

bourhood   of    the    Danube,    Bayaria.  ^  Ibid.  The  author  has  unfortunately 

SehmcOer,  Orammatik  art.  427.    So  in  not  followed  any  strict  orthography,  and 

old  high  German,  and  old  English  we  has  not  attempted  to  explain  that  which 

find  ine  for  ih  ne,  ic  nc,  GrafL  1,  118,  he  has  used. 
Ed.  Ant.  I,  235. 
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In  Lancashire  (t )  is  used  when  unemphatic,  as  (mon  i  tel  dhe  ?) 
must  I  tell  you.^ 

In  Blackburn  "  the  old  fashioned  way''  oi  pronouncing  I"  is 
(♦)  ve^  short."* 

"I  have  freouently  heard  old  peo^e  pronoimce  /like  our  own 
ee  (ii),  especially  in  the  interrogatiye  form,  did  ee  do  it?  will  ee 
go?  must  ee  do  it  ?  etc.  This  is  very  common,  in  fact  about  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  the  invariable  pronimciation.  In  the  phrase :  (aiz 
gaa*an  mam,  at  tz  ii !)  =  7  am  going  home,  that  am  /,  ee  (ii)  is 
as  decidedly  emphatic  as  I  ordinarily  is.  The  contraction  Pll  for 
/  ihaH^  is  frequently  given  ee^ll.  Ee  is  also  used  occasionally 
but  very  seldom  in  eveiy  tense  and  form.  This  pronunciation  is 
only  used  by  old  people  nere,  but  in  central  Cumberland  it  is  more 
general  lAie  same  people  use  the  form  (aa)  and  sometimes  (a), 
but  never  in  questions  or  in  the  direct  ftiture."' 

Scarcely  1^  convincing  as  respects  the  vowel  in  English  ieh  are 
the  contractions  eham^  ehae,  ehU  (tsham,  tshas,  tshtl)  for  ich  am, 
ich  was,  ich  will,  mentioned  by  Gill  {Zo^onomta  p.  17)  as  a  Southern 
mronunciation,  in  Eev.  W.  Barnes's  edition  of  the  Glossary  of  the 
Dialect  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  and  in  the  Glossary  to  his  Poems  in 
the  DOTset  dnlect,  1858,  p.  ISO.  See  also  J.  Jenninge^  Dialects  of 
the  West  of  England.* 

The  dialectic  pronunciations  Jm,  ^eh  are  preserved  in  Shakspere, 
King  Lear^  act  iv,  sc.  6,  L  240,  Globe  ed.,  Tragedies  p.  304,  col.  2, 
folio  1623,  which  reads : 

Edg.  Chm>  not  let  go  Zir, 
Withoat  Turtber  'cuion. 

8t$w,  Let  go  Skoe,  or  tiion  dj^A. 

E4g.  Good  Qentleman  goe  your  gate,  and  let  poore  volke  paflb :  and  'child* 
ha'bin  zwaggerd  oat  of  my  life,  twonld  not  ba'bin  so  long  as  'tu,  by  a 
Tortni^ht.  jNay,  come  not  neere  th'old  man :  keepe  ont  cbe  Tor'ye,^  or  ice  * 
try  whither  your  Coetaid,  or  my  Ballow  be  the  harder ;  chill^  be  plaine  with  yon. 

8t$w,  Out  Dunf  hill. 

Bdg,  Chill*  picke  yonr  teeth  Zir :  come,  no  matter  tot  your  foynes. 

About  thirty  years  ago  utehy  (otsh't  ?)  was  in  use  for  /  in  the 
Eastern  border  of  Devon^iire  and  in  Dorset,  and  examples  of  dum^ 
ehould  =  I  am,  I  would,  occur  in  the  **  Exmoor  Scolding,"  which 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 

The  prevailing  dialectic  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  however  (a,  a,  a, 
oh)  occasionally  (a,  «),  and  (ai,  ai,  ohi,  aI,  oi).  In  Derbyshire  I 
generally  heard  (a),  but  in  the  northern  parts  it  is  said  to  be  (aI^. 
Mr.  Murray  writes :    '^  /  in  the  Northern  dialects  of  England  is 

1  Letter  from  Mr.  John  J.  L.  Jack-  •  I  will, 

•on,  teacher  of  languages,  Manchester.  *  I  wonld. 

s  Letter  from  ^.T.  Fielding,  Man-  ^  Printed  eA«iwf»y«  in  i&e4to,  1608. 

Chester.  **Auttrale9    (Tshi   toot  n\   pro   (ai 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  N.  Hethering-  war-ant  Jon)  e$rtum  d&,*'  Gill,  Zo^ 
ton,  Clifton  Parsonage,  Workington,  nemia^  p.  17. 

Cumberland.  *  Ioe«Ise»I;  printed  iZ^sru,  in 

*  For  these  references  to  Glossaries     the  4to.  1608. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.Aldis  Wright,         *   Letter  from   Mr.   John    Shelly, 
Trin.  ColL  Cambridge.  Plymovtit, 
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nsuallj  a  simide  vowel  of  the  (a,  a,  oh)  series.  In  some  dialects  it 
iSf  when  accented,  a  diphthong  composed  of  the  same  first  element 
and  (i,').  In  Scotch  (oh,  aa),  even  when  emphatic  ('oh  wohd'ne 
gohq)  =  I  wonld  not  go.  In  Ayrshire  it  would  probably  be  (aai, 
aa'j)  in  such  a  case,  so  also  in  dumb,  and  Westm.  In  Lancashire 
it  is  (aa)  even  when  emphatic,  in  Bamsley,  Yorkshire,  (aa).  When 
nnemphatic  it  is  in  all  the  dialects  an  obscure  (a,  s,  «),  it  is  hard 
to  say  what."  Unemphatic  syllables  have  always  a  tend^icy  to 
fall  into  this  colourless  (e,  «)  sound.  Even  in  Germany,  where 
there  is  no  tendency  to  pronounce  ieh  (ikh)  with  an  (ai),  rapid 
speaking  will  generate  (9),  as  (nab'adi,  laa'omi,  taa'tado,  deqk-emo) 
s=  habe  ich  dich,  lasse  ich  mich,  thate  ich  dur,  denke  ich  mir,  in 
Bavaria.^ 

The  confusion  of  (•*)  with  (e)  penetrated,  as  we  have  seen,  into 
orthography,  p.  272.  But  during  the  xv  th  century  there  also  arose 
a  tendency  to  thin  (ee)  into  (ii),  whereby  so  many  (ee)  of  the 
xiYth  century  became  (ii)  by  the  XTith.  This  tendency  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  converted  so  many  of  the  remaining 
(ee)  into  (ii)  at  the  beginning  of  the  xnnth  century,  p.  88.  Kow 
if  we  suppose  these  two  tendencies  to  act  together,  which  is  no 
extravagant  hypotheais,  since  they  certainly  co-existed,  the  result 
would  be  that  (n )  would  be  begun  as  (ee)  and  ended  as  (ii),  that  is 
that  (tV)  would  become  first  (eei)  and  then  (ei).  During  the  same 
time  we  know  also  that  (00)  was  in  many  instances  refined  to  (uu). 
We  might  therefore  suppose  that  there  was  the  converse  tendiency 
to  take  (uu)  as  {uu),  and  then  as  (00),  which  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  then  that  the  joint  action  of  these  two  tendencies  pro- 
duced first  {oau),  then  (<?u)  or  (ou)  as  it  would  have  been  certainly 
accepted.  This  supposition  as  to  the  mode  of  generating  (ei,  ou) 
from  (ft,  uu),  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  upon  known  &cts. 
But  tiie  considerations  adduced  on  p.  233,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  change.  At  the  present  moment  the  {ee,  00)  of  the 
South  of  England  are  actually  changing  into  (ei,  ou),  and  these 
sounds  have  been  developed  by  the  less  educated,  and  therefore 
more  advanced  speakers,  the  more  educated  and  therefore  less  ad- 
vanced having  only  reached  {eei,  oou)'  although  many  of  them  are 
not  conscious  of  saying  anything  by  (ee,  00). 

^  SehmiUer,  Hnnd.  Bay.  art  384.  thongs.    This  is  iUnstnited  ....  in  tiie 

*  **The  English  alphabetic  aooented^i,  regular  pronvniciation  of  the  Towels  in 

in  tiie  mouth  of  a  well-edncated  Lon-  M<,  ail,  aim,  ache,  &c.  (a),  ode^  oak, 

doner....  is  not  qnite  simple,  but  finishes  alobi,  &c.   (ou).    The  same  tendencj 

more  slenderly  than  it  begins,  tapequg  leads  to  ihe  *  Cockney*  peculiarity  of 

BO  to  speak,  towards  the  sound  (i) ....  separating  the   labio  -  linfi:ual   vowek 

o  in  a  Londoner*s  mouth  is  not  always  (u,  o)  into  their  Ungual  ana  labial  com- 

quite  simple,  but  is  apt  to  contract  ponents,  and  pronouncing  the  latter 

towards  the  end,  finishing  almost  as  oo  suooessively  in^bead  of  simultaneously, 

in  too,**    B.  H.  Smart,  Walker  Be-  Thus  we  hear  (oh,  tra,  yu)  for  (u),  and 

moddled,  1886,  Principles,  arts.  1  and  (o*w,  o*io,  ah*w)  for    (o),*'      Visible 

7.    Mr.   M.    Bell,  among    <' English  Speech,  p.  117.    As  Mr.  Bell  marks 

Characteristics"  reckons  :    "  The  ten-  the  second  element  by  the  glide  sign 

denoy  of  long  vowels  to  become  diph-  he  does  not  distingnian  the  length  of 
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As  has  been  already  remarked,  p.  234,  the  change  from  (ii,  uu) 
to  sounds  of  the  (ai,  an)  order  has  not  been  confined  to  England, 
but  took  place  in  the  literary  language  of  the  other  Germanic 
countries,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  during  the  xy  th  and 
XTith  centuries;  and  in  these  countries  as  well  as  in  England 
traces  of  the  original  pronimciation  remain  in  the  provinces. 

Siegenbeek,  whose  work  on  Butch  Spelling  originated  the  ortho- 
graphy now  in  use,  tells  us  that  old  Dutch  manuscripts  employed 
t,  t«,  for  their  long  «,  which,  partly  for  distinctness  and  paitly  for 
ornament,  became  i;*,  and  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  Eriesland, 
Zeeland,  Guelders,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen,  who  still  pronounce 
(ii),  evidently  preserve  the  ancient  sound ;  but  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Holland  had  at  an  early  period  changed  the 
sound  into  one  very  like  (ei)  ^  and  that  after  the  Spanish  disturb- 
ances, that  is,  about  the  end  of  the  xvith  century,  this  province 
having  become  the  seat  of  learning  and  civilisation,  its  pronunciation 
necessarily  became  prevalent,  and  is  now  the  literary  pronunciation 
of  the  country.*  Hence  we  have  an  indubitably  ancient  (ii),  pre- 
served in  those  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  whose  dialect  most 
resembles  ancient  English,  and  passing  into  an  (oi)  in  other  pro- 
vinces which  by  a  political  accident  was  able  to  set  the  fashion  of 
pronimciation. 


the  first  element,  so  that  with  him  (ee^ 
00^  haye  alreadj  in  appearance  become 
(a,  0a),  bnt  this  does  not  represent  his 
actual  pronandation,  which  is  rather 

1  The  Bntch  if,  #»  differ  slightly, 
if  at  all.  Sir  Hendrik  Gehle,  D.D., 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chorch 
in  Aofttn  Friars,  London,  who  kindly 
pointed  ont  to  me  the  passage  in  Sie- 
genbeek  (Sii'ghenbeek)  refeired  to  in 
the  text,  and  confirmed  what  is  there 
said  of  tiie  prorincial  (ii),  said  that  he 
fdt  more  of  the  e  in  pronouncing  #» 
than  ^\  reminding  me  much  of  6ill*s 
remark  (suprii  p.  114),  of  beinff  diffuse 
oyer  the  e.  At  first  he  seemed  to  call 
both  fei),  bnt  afterwards  he  recognized 
my  (9\f  ei)  as  the  two  sounds,  and,  as- 
suming tne  EngUsh  as  (ai),  he  said  he 
considered  the  Dutch  a  neater  sound. 
The  distinction  (ai,  ei)  is  precisely  that 
which  I  had  to  make  in  Gill,  an<(  con- 
sidering the  close  connection  between 
Dutch  and  English,  the  coincidence  is 
remarkable. 

*  "  Doch  deze  enkele  t  kon  geene 
plaats  hebben  in  lettergrepen,  op  eenen 
medeklinker  stuitende,  als  mi^n,  s(^ 
bin/ en  soortgeliike ;  maar  moest  luer 
noodzakeUjk  yerdubbeld  worden. — Men 
schreef  dus  oudtijds,  met  eene  dobbele 
♦,  bHif,  iw tn,  $ehriiff  Yon  welke  schrijf- 


wijze,  in  oude  handschriften,  nog  vele 
iporen  yoorhanden  zijn.  Doch,  om  de 
gelijkheid  der  dubbele  t  met  de  u, 
waaruit  ligtelijk  rerwarring  kon  ont- 
staan,  en  miaschien  ook  sieraadshalye, 
begon  men  de  tweede  t  reeds  vroc^ 
met  een'  lan^n  staart  te  schrijyen^  H 
welk  man,  bij  hare  platnng  y66r  eine 
Tokaal  aan  het  begin  der  woorden,  ins- 
gelijks  in  zwan^  bragt  Wij  kunnen 
niet  Toorbij,  hier  te  doen  opmerken, 
dat  zij,  die,  in  de  woorden  blifven, 
tehruven,  mifn,  t^fn,  bij  de  uitspraak 
den  klank  der  enkele  en  dubbele  t  doen 
hooren,  als  de  Vriezen,  Zeeuwen,  Qel- 
derschen,  OTerijselschen  en  Oroningers, 
blijkens  het  yoor^estelde,  de  echte  en 
oorspronkelijke  uitspraak  dezer  woor- 
den behouden  hebben.  Doch  op  de 
tong  der  Hollanders  is  deze  echte 
klank  reeds  yroeg  verloren  geraakt,  en 
Toor  eenen  anderen,  eenigzins  zwe- 
mende  naar  den  klank  d;  yerwisseld 
geworden.  Nadat  nu  Holland,  wer- 
waards,  na  de  Spaansche  beroerineen, 
de  Toomame  zetel  der  beschaaidheia  en 
wetenschappen  word  oyergebragt,  door 
middel  van  dit  uitstekend  Toorregt, 
zijne  uitspraak  meer  en  meer  als  de 
auremeene  en  heerschende  heeft  doen 
geiden,  is  ook  die  yerbastering  in  de 
meest  beschaafde  uitspraak  en  daarop 
gebouwde   schrijfwijze   ingevoerd,  en 
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We  haye  predsely  the  same  phenomena  in  the  less  closely  related 
High  German  dialects.  An  old  and  middle  high  Oerman  t  (ii) 
he^une  a  modem  High  German  ei  (ai).  All  these  latter  ei  are  how- 
ever not  derived  from  I  (ii),  but  some  come  from  a  middle  and  old 
High  Gennan  0%  (ei),  answering  to  the  Gothic  at  (ee).^  Moreover 
we  have  the  same  phenomenon  of  a  persistence  of  the  sound  of  (ii) 
in  the  provinces,  notwithstanding  tiie  real  change  of  orthography 
fix>m  f  to  eiy  whereas  in  Dutch  tiie  change  is  only  apparent,  from 
ft  to  f;\  and  hence  resembles  the  English  retention  of  t  through  a 
change  of  sound.  Schmeller  says :  ^^ei  sounds,  conformably  with 
its  origin,  like  a  long  (ii)  b^  the  lake  of  Constanz,  i.e.  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  by  the  tnbutanes  to  the  W^ser  from  the  Bhon-chain  of 
billa  J*  (miin,  Hiin^  siin,— bii,  drii,  lis,  Fliis,  Uim,  liiib,  bhiis,  Tsiit 
— bis'e^,  blii-be^,  grif-e,,  ii'le,,  lii'de^,  shnii*def,  shrii*be^,  trii^bej, 
szs  mein,  dein,  sein, — ^bei,  drei,  Eis,  Fleiss,  Leim,  Leib,  weiss,  Zeit, — 
beissen,  bleiben,  greifen,  eilen,  leiden,  schneiden,  schreiben,  treiben. 
Also  on  the  Lauter  (siin)  for  seyn^  on  the  Hz  (n^)  for  ein,  as  in 
(iifSpan*e  J  «=>  einspannen ;  on  the  east  of  the  Lech,  (drii)-£Etch, 
(drii).ftiesz,  (shliif  )stain."» 

Dr.  Bapp  in  the  passage  previously  cited  (supr&  p.  235)  has 
endeavourod  to  ^ve  the  relations  of  all  the  long  vowels  throughout 
the  Germanic  languages,  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  reproduce  his 
table  here,  although  it  is  only  a  sketch,  and  requires  much  filling 
in  to  make  it  at  all  complete.  The  first  line  gives  what  Dr.  Bapp 
imagines  to  have  been  the  seven  primary  vowels  in  this  system  of 
languages.  The  lines  2  to  6,  refer  to  the  older,  the  lines  7  and  8 
to  &e  intermediate,  and  the  following  lines  to  modem  forms.  The 
pronunciations  assigned  may  be  occasionally  disputed,  but  they  are 
near  enough  for  the  present  purposes,  and  wiUiout  attempting  to 
make  any  change,  I  have  translated  the  phonetic  symbols  as  well  as 
I  could  understand  them.  The  unifonnity  with  which  the  Ger- 
manic, as  distinguished  from  the  Scandinavian,  branches  have  in 
recent  times  adopted  the  (ai,  au)  forms  in  place  of  (ii,  uu)  is  very 
striking.  Many  persons  may  feel  that  it  is  an  argument  in  mvour  of 
the  pronunciation  of  •  long  as  (ii)  in  Anglosaxon,  and  therefore  in 
Early  English,  that  the  Scandiniavians  certainly  ciedled  their  long  t 
(ii),  as  their  descendants  in  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
continue  to  do.  But  that  conterminous  districts  may  differ  precisely 
upon  this  point  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Scotland  (p.  287) 
and  Holland  (p.  294),  and  another  instance  may  be  cited  from  the 

daarin  reeds  eoo  Tast  gewortcdd,  dat  het  Spnohe,  iii,  267.     (Ttmum,   DentMhe 

thans  Tolstrekt  onmogeliik  is,  deeeWe  Gram.,  8rd  ed.  i,  285,  317. 

«iit  te  roeijen."    Verlmnaeling  orer  de  ^  SfipPi  Phys.  d.  Spr.  ir,  11.  Orimmy 

Nederdnitsche  Spelluig  ter  bevordering  ib.  96,   106,  176,  182,  226.    Grimm 

Tan   eenparigheid   in    deaelTe,    door  aasamea  Gothic  #•;  dt  «  (ei,  ai)  appa* 

M*tthM»  8%sg$nb0ekj  hooffleerar  in  de  rentlv ;   in  Chap.  Y,  }  4,  No.  3,  the 

Kederduitsche  LetterkundbB  te  Leyden :  aonnos  (ii,  ee)  are  prefored. 

uitgegeren  in  naam  en  op  last  ran  bet  *  In  the  same  oistriot,  au  sounds  as 

Staats-Bewind  der  Bataa&che  Bepub-  (uu)  conformably  with  its  origin, 

liek.       Amsterdam  (1804,  8yo.,    pp.  >  MMmdtartm  jB^pmet  Art  244. 
380),  p.  66.    Bee  also  Sofp,  Fhys.  der 
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Norman  peninsnla  oontaining  Cherbourg.  At  Montebourg,  only 
fifteen  miles  SSE  of  Cherbourg,  the  pronunciation  of  t  as  (ai)  is 
very  common,  whereas  at  Beaumont  Hague,  on  the  same  penmsula 
and  only  twenty-five  miles  NW  of  Montebourg,  this  pronunciation 
is  unknown.^  Such  examples  shew  the  necessity  of  examining 
ftxiHtiug  phases  of  pronunciation  before  attempting  to  decide  upon 
extinct  usages. 


BxLAnoirs  of  the  Setxn  Loire  Yowels  dt  thx  Oxbicaitic 
Lanouaoxs  aocobdino  to  Db.  M.  Kapp. 


Long  Vowels. 

I 

n 

m 

IT 

V 

TI 

Tn 

1.  Primary    -    -     - 

aa 

ee 

ee 

ii 

AA 

00 

uu 

2.  Gothic       -     -    - 

ss 

ee 

iu 

ii 

AA 

00 

uu 

8.  Icelandic  •     -    - 

AA 

ei 

iu 

ii 

OVL 

00 

uu 

4.  Anglosaxon    -    - 

ee 

AA 

So 

ii 

^ 

00 

uu 

5.  Friesian     .    -    - 

ee 

ee 

ia 

ii 

AA 

00 

uu 

6.  Old  Saxon      -    - 

aa 

ee 

iu 

ii 

AA 

00 

uu 

7.  Middle  Saxon      - 

AA 

ee 

ee 

ii 

00 

00 

uu 

8.  Middle  German  - 

aa 

ei 

ie 

ii 

OVL 

no 

uu 

9.  English     -     -     - 

ii 

00 

ii 

ai 

ii 

uu 

au 

10.  Banish      -    -    - 

AA. 

ee 

yy 

ii 

OBOB 

00 

uu 

11.  Swedish    -     .    - 

00 

ee 

JJJU 

ii 

oeoe 

uu 

ru 

12.  Dutch  -    .     .    - 

aa 

ee 

ii 

ai 

00 

UH 

py 

18.  High  German 

aa 

ai 

ii 

ai 

au 

uu 

au 

14.  Suabian     -    -    - 

AA 

oi 

ia 

ai 

au 

U9 

au 

16.  Frankish  -     -    - 

00 

ee 

ii 

ai 

aa 

uu 

au 

16.  East  Frankish     -' 

8U 

aa 

oi 

ai 

aa 

au 

au 

17.  Bavarian  -    -    - 

AA. 

09 

ia 

ai 

aa 

ua 

au 

^Bomploi.  -    .    - 

Jahr 

breit 

Dieh 

weii 

Lauh 

gui 

Maui 

English     -    .    . 

year 

broad 

thief 

wide 

leaf 

good 

house 

Although  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted,  as  we  are  thus 
led  into  an  examination  of  the  cognate  dialects,  sufi&cient  has 
been  adduced  to  shew  the  antecedent  probability  of  the 
theory  that  in  the  xiy  th  century  long  i  was  Dronounced  as 
(if),  and  as  all  the  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
agree  with  and  are  explicable  by  this  theoir,  whereas  the 
uffoal  hypothesis  that  lon^  t  was  one  of  the  (oi)  diphthongs 
during  all  periods  of  our  language,  is  not  reconcilable  wim 
many  of  the  £Etcts  adduced,  and  is  opposed  to  the  general 
t^idency  of  the  cognate  dialects  on  the  continent,  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  legitimate  inference  that  in  Chaucer's  time  long  i 
was  («*)  and  ^ort  (t)  was  (t). 


^  This  corioiu  £Mt  ii  siTen  on  the 
autiioritj  of  Dr.  Le  TaiUu,  mayor  of 
Beaumont  Hague,   Imt   a  natiye   of 


Montebonrg.  See  the  note  on  M.  Le 
H^richer  and  Norman  k  at  the  doee  of 
Ch^.  y.  }  1,  No.  8. 
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After  the  lengthened  proof  which  has  been  given  that  long  u  in 
the  XYi  th  century  had  ^e  French  sound  (yy),  it  follows  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  those  words  in  Chaucer  which  have  long 
u,  and  which  are  as  a  general  rule  all  taken  &om  the  French  or 
Latin,  had  also  the  sound  of  (yy),^  and  this  will  be  Airther  con- 
firmed when  we  find  that  (uu)  tiLe  only  other  sound  it  was  likely 
to  represent  had  a  different  symbolisation,  ou.  We  may,  how- 
ever, notice  the  pure  French  rhyme— 

Another  day  he  wil  par  adv$nturg 

Beclayme  the,  and  bring  the  to  Inre.  17008 

compare  by  aventure  25,  the  English  phrase.     With  this  French 
sound  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  syllable  ure  with 
more  accentual  stress,  so  (naa'tyyr*)  11,  and 
Venus,  if  it  be  youre  wil 
Tow  in  this  gardyn  thus  to  transfigur$ 
Biforn  me  sorwfiu  wrecched  creature.         1106 

Short  u  was  properly  (w)  or  (u)  as  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and  as 
in  the  Anglosaxon  times.     This  we  see  from  the  Latin  rhymes — 

Sayde  Plato.    Ye,  sire,  and  is  it  thue  $ 

Tms  is  ignotumper  ignotiue,  13384 

In  which  I  pleyne  npon  Virginius, 

And  if  he  wile  seyn  it  is  nought  thut,       13582 

At  the  same  time  we  find  u  short  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute, 
apparentlv,  for  e  and  «  short,  where  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  dif- 
ference or  pronunciation  was  intended,  as  for  example  in  the  verbal 
termination  -^,  hathud  3,  enspirud  6,  eiud  29,  while  in  the  same 
passage  occur  perced  2,  engmdred  4,  temed  39.  Li  connection  with 
the  common  forms  list^  lest  should  Ittst  102  be  taken  as  different,  or 
as  another  way  of  writing  the  same  soimd  ?  Suster  1835,  8465, 
seems  to  have  some  claim  to  be  called  (sus'ter)  on  account  of  the 
form  »08ter  3486  rhyming  with  Pater-nosUry  and  the  Anglosaxon 
form  suster  as  well  as  swsosUr,  swyster^  but  it  may  have  been  like- 
wise generally  called  (sfs'ter). 

In  fithfd  298  =  fiddle,  fadur  100  =  father,  gult  10142  =  guilt, 

^  Mr.  Mnrraj  informs  me  that  u  stdll  when  ue  is  final,  and  where  0w  is  pro- 
retains  its  French  sound  in  Scotch  in  nounced  (iu)  in  English,  whether  de- 
words  taken  from  the  French,  as :  tune,  riyed  horn  French  or  Anglosaxon 
lute,  cure,  sure,  Bruce,  reduce,  conduce,  sources,  it  is  sounded  (ra)  or  rather 
consume,  assume,  hruise,  jud^,  endure,  (yn)  with  the  accent  on  the  first  element, 
rude,  mute,  secure,  use,  abuse,  suit,  as  in :  blue,  due,  duty,  sue,  ensue,  hue, 
mule,  ftde,  just,  fis  the  Cockney  (dzhist)  few,  dew,  rue,  crew,  blew,  flew,  grew, 
a  corruption  of  (dzhyst)  P  it  looiu  very  threw,  brew,  drew,  view,  new,  clew, 
Kke  it,]  justice,  humour  (ymar),  ulzie  Jew,  rule  (nul,  ryul),  sew,  skew, 
(yli^  ylit)  oil,  and  similarly  &,  912  are  beauty,  feu,  feud,  feudiu,  queue  (kyu), 
representatiyes  of  Qi,  nj),  changed  in  lewd,  ruin  (ryu'tn),  Euen  (Tu'en)  not 
some  districts  into  (li,  nn  in :  assuilzie  (Ju'en).  But  the  mew  of  the  cat,  and 
acquit^  tuilzie  a  quarrel,  ndlzie  contente  toew  of  the  kitten  are  in  Teviotdale 
of  the  pariah  duet  eart,  the  toon^e  fuileie,  called  (mffiu,  wen), 
gaberluinzie  walletf  cuinzie  eoin.    But 
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fwr%t  1920  » first,  compare  ferti  530,  KM  16699  :»  held,  hMm 
15802  =  helden,  hMe%1^2\  =s  hills,  pui  14962  »=  pit,  and  many 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  u  must  be  read  as  i  or  e, 
C?ompare  Cantwrhwry  16,  with :  from  Canturherf/,  the  more  m^ry  803, 
and  this  again  with  the  three  rhymes — 

And  thuB  I  lete  him  sitte  in  the  piris 

And  January  and  May  rompge  miiye,  10091 

thow  pHoete  Marcian, 
That  writest  ns  that  ilke  weddynf  merye 
Of  hir  Philologie  and  he  Mereuru.  9606 

Him  thought  uat  how  the  wenged  god  M$ret»rie 
Byfom  him  stood,  and  bad  him  to  he  murye,      1387 

Here  we  have  all  three  spellings  miryey  merye,  murye  of  the  same 
word,  the  first  rhyming  distinctly  with  t  short  or  long,  (•*)  or  {if), 
and  the  two  last  rhyming  with  u  long  which  we  must  consider  as 
(yy).  Now  in  the  Schipmannes  Tale  there  is  occasion  to  mention 
the  town  of  Bruges,  and  we  find  it  spelled  Bruges  14466,  but 
Briggee  14472,  14669,  14712,  which  must  have  been  intended  for 
the  same  sound.  EecoUecting  that  the  soimd  of  (y)  short  is  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  most  of  Germany  scarcely '  distinguished 
from  (t)  short,  into  which  it  very  often  entirely  falls,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  explanation  of  this  use  of  u  short  as  •  might  be  a 
similar  vagueness  or  indistinctness  of  pronunciation,  and  that  the 
scribe,  writing  from  dictation,  either  actual  or  internal,  (for  it  will 
be  found  that  the  copyist  usually  pronounces  the  words  to  himself 
as  he  writes,  with  a  mental  effort  which  reproduces  the  sound  to 
his  consciousness  although  it  is  externally  inaudible,  and  although 
the  organs  of  speech  are  not  even  put  into  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions), feeling  doubtful,  ocaasionally  wrote  «,  but  generally  %  or  e. 
This  theory  supposes  that  the  (y)  was  a  known  English  sound,  and 
that  the  u  represented  the  Anglosaxon  y.  In  the  words  busy,  bury 
where  the  old  u  spelling  has  clung  to  the  words  notwithstanding  the 
(t,  e)  sounds,  we  have  y  in  Anglosaxon  hysig,  hyrigean.  Trust  is 
marked  by  Salesbury  as  having  the  sound  («),  and  so  it  has  in 
Scotch,  where  (pit)  or  (pet)  is  also  said  occasionally  ior  put.  This 
again  caUs  to  mind  the  East  Anglian  (ktver)*  for  (kuver),  now 
(k9v*i)  mn  ewer,  mentioned  in  Gill,  and  also  his  denimciation  of  the 
Mopsey  transformation  of  (butsh'erz  meet)  into  (bitsh'erz  miit). 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  some  physiological  connection 
between  u  short,  and  t  short,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  tongue,  both  being  high  wide  vowels,  although  (t*)  is  back 
and  (»)  fit)nt,  (w)  round  and  (»)  primary. 

This  theory  that,  when  short  u  stood  for  short  t  or  e,  it  was  in 
fieust  meant  for  the  short  sound  of  the  French  u  (y),  of  which  the 
long  sound  was  at  that  time  represented  also  by  u,  wiU  receive  ad- 
ditional corroboration  in  the  next  chapter. 

^  The  East  Anglian   Fromptorium  spellings  fydyU  fiddle,  fadyr  fother, 

writes  euvtrynge,  and,  in   connection  g^^lte  goilt,  yW-^^  first,  hyUi/8  hills,  pyt 

with  the  words  we  haye  heen  preTiously  pit,  j^t  put,  lytty  lusty  lusty,  cyityr 

considering,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  lister,  Mereurye  Mercury,  myry  merry. 
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In  Treuisa's  Higden,  taking  the  chapter  59,  Be  Incolarum  IdnguU 
and  comparing  the  text  in  Mr.  Morris's  Specimens  of  Early  EngHsh, 
p.  338,  taken  from  the  Brit.  Mns.  MS.  Tiberius,  D.  yii.,  with  the 
Harleian  MS.  1900,  and  Caxton's  edition  (Brit  Mus.  0.  21.  d)  I 
find  the  following  spellings : 

Tib$rmt  2>.  vii,  SttrleMH,  1900.  CaxUm, 

bu]?  be^  ben 

furste  first  first 

btir]?etonge  birVetonge  langage 

snathe  si]^pe  syn,  syth 

lumede  lemed  lemed 

wondnr  wond^  wonder 

nndurstonde]?  vnd^rstonde^  ynderstande 

This  comparison  at  any  rate  shews  that  different  scribes  had  a 
different  feeling  as  to  me  vowel  that  should  be  employed,  and 
proves  the  practical  identity  of  this  short  u  with  short  i  or  e.  If 
any  one  will  resolutely  say,'  (byth,  fyrst,  byrth'etuq,  syth-e, 
lyr'nede,  wun'dyr,  un'dyrstondeth),  and  then  compare  his  pronun- 
ciation with  provincial  utterances  of  the  same  words,  which  are  the 
best  living  representatives  of  the  ancient,  he  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  trouble  of  the  scribe  in  selecting  the  proper  letter,  on 
the  theory  here  advanced.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
scribe  was  quite  fGuniliar  with  long  (yy)  and  had  a  letter  for  it,  u, 
and  that  he  had  no  other  letter  for  short  (y)  but  the  same  ti, 
although  he  had  three  signs  for  short  («),  viz.  ti,  o,  ou.  In  such  a 
case  he  most  probably  felt  it  to  be  a  greater  liberty  to  use  ♦,  or  e, 
than  u  in  many  words,  although,  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  sound 
(y,  u)  in  the  letter  i«,  he  often  employed  ♦,  e. 

Although  it  is  of  course  possible  that  there  was  a  dialectic  West  of 
England  pronunciation  (i#)  which  replaced  (y)  or  (♦),*  it  is  at  least 
extremely  doubtM,  and  certainly  cannot  apply  to  the  indifferent 
use  by  the  same  writer  of  ti  and  e  in  similar  situations  in  the  same 
sentence  as  already  pointed  out  (p.  298). 

pronimoiafion especially  in  the 

distinction  of  long  and  short"    See 
BUpr&  p.  176. 

>  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Poems  of  Eoral 
Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  1848,  p.  81, 
says  1**17  in  umU^  will,  is  rather  un- 
settled, being  mostly  sounded  in  the 
Yale  of  Bladcmore  as  «  in  kuU  (« ) ; 
but  in  some  parts  will  is  tm/,  «  in  luU 
fa),  and  sometimes  vmll  with  the  ti  of 
German  mmller  (y). ...  In  the  Yale 
of  Blackmoor  wul  is  at  different  times 
ipddlf  ipull  and  taull  (wid,  wal,  wyl) 
even  in  the  same  month."  In  tiie  in- 
troductory letter  to  Nathan  Hoge's 
Letters  in  the  Deronshire  Dialect^y 
Mr.  Henry  Baird,  of  Exeter,  1847, 
12mo,  pp.  51, 1  find  the  following  or- 
thographies Idndly  interpreted  for  me 


^  Without  eoxffiiderable  praotioer  an 
Englishman  may  find  the  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  these  words  Texr  troublesome, 
especially  when  he  feels  bound  to  keep 
himself  clear  of  (u,  t^  e).  The  true 
short  (j)  in  a  dosed  syllable  is  an 
especial  stumbling  block  to  English- 
men. Prof.  Max  Miiller,  gets  so  often 
called  (Mal*i)  and  (Midu),  that  it  is  a 
pity  EngUsh  people  do  not  know  that 
these  sounds  would  be  unintelligible  in 
Oermany,  where  their  own  (MtVi) 
would  be  readily  understood.  Even 
Wilkins,  who  Uved  at  a  time  when  we 
know  from  Wallis  that  (yj)  was  a 
common  sound  in  England,  and  who 
must  have  constantly  heard  the  sound 
from  Wallis  himself  says  that  this 
Towel  is  of  **  laborious  and  difficult 
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The  oonolusion  is  that  XT  in  the  xiy  th  century  was  gene- 
rally (yy,  u),  but  short  XJ  was  occasionally  employed  for  (t,  e), 
which  were  generally  sounds  into  which  a  more  ancient,  ori- 
ginally Angh>saxon  (y),  had  fallen,  although  through  errors 
of  the  scribe  XJ  was  employed  in  many  words  for  I,  E  simply. 

EXJ,  EW  —  XIV  TH  Century. 

In  the  xvith  century  there  were  two  pronunciations  of  this  com- 
bination, as  there  were  also  in  the  French  language,  (yy,  eu).  The 
following  lists  may  be  collected  from  Chap.  III.,  under  Ibe  headings 
0U  (p.  137)  and  u  (p.  163),  where  the  italicised  words  in  &w  are 
now  spelled  with  ¥$. 
En  =  (yy) ;    hhw,  brew,  glewe^  knew,  mew  (of  hawks),  new,  r0w$ 

(a  plant),  slew,  anew,  irmoe 
Eu  =  (eu) ;    dewe  (moisture),  ewe,  fewe,  to  hew,  mew  (of  cats), 
sewer  (a  waiter),  shew,  shrewe,  strew 

Bhymes  in  ^t^  are  necessarily  few  in  number.  I  have  noted 
rather  more  than  thirty  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  For  the  purposes 
of  comparison  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  words  in  these  rhymes, 
indudmg  one  Latin  word,  and  a  few  words  whose  spellings  seemed 
of  importance,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  rhyming  ^Uables,  has 
been  annexed.  Against  each  word  its  pronunciation  m  the  xnth 
century  has  been  written,  when  it  could  be  ascertained,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bull.  (BuUokar),  But.  (Butler),  G.  (GiU),  P.  (Palsgrave), 
Sa.  (Salesbury),  8m.  (Smith).  The  immediate  ags.  (Anglosaxon), 
or  fr.  (French,  often  old  French),  origin  follows,  together  with  the 
ortho^phy,  when  it  could  be  found,  in  the  Pr.  (Promptorium),  the 
first  being  the  reading  in  Mr.  Albert  Way's  text,  and  the  sub- 
sequent ones  those  which  he  adds  from  other  MS.  Next  follow  the 
rhymes  in  which  the  word  occurs,  with  its  orthography  in  the  place 
and  the  reference  number.  By  this  means  a  complete  compaiatiye 
yiew  of  all  the  words  is  fdniished,  which  will  enable  us  to  draw  a 
satisfSactory  conclusion. 

by  Mr.  J.  Shelly,  of  Plymouth,  in  may  not  be  the  case,  for  Ttel,  spel)  may 

Wnich  M  is  apparently  nsed  for  (a,  o,  u,  be  representatiTes  of  (t?!,  sp^I).    The 

Ji  yy»  *»  ^) ;  ^^^"'^  C^*")  f**',  vury  (vwri)  DevooBhire  (y)  is  here  seen  to  be  nn- 

Tery,  gude  (gMd)  good,  du  (dyjr,  dy)  do,  certain  and  to  admit  U)  as  weU.    The 

purmotmg  (peimoot'tn)  promoting,  dude  same  is  the  case  in  iforfolk.    Mr.  M. 

(d^)  did,  yu*w  {Tjyr)  yonWe,  mv  (ev)  BeU  hears  French  u  as  (#).    In  Nathan 

0^  ku»e  Hl^m)  course,  ttdl  (tal)  tell,  Hogg's  New  Series  of  poems,  including 

tpuU  (spel)  spell,  betoiwul  (biu'ttytil)  'Macksy  Lane'  a  ghost  story  in  the 


beautiful,  uhe  (els)   else,  abul   Mly  Deyonshire  Dialect,  dedicated  by  per- 

«b'9l)  able,  uny  (out)  onl]r,  ihur  (dha)  mission  to  H.I.B.  Prince  Louis  Lucien 

thee,  wuUing  (wdl'tn)  ynlling,  huket  Bonaparte,  London,  1864,1 2mo,  pp.  62, 

(b^^ks)  books,  adu  (adyy*)  adieu.   Here  Mr.  fiaird  uses  an  italic  u  for  the  (yy, 

we  have  dude  (dpd)  precisely  as  in  the  90)  sound,  resenring  roman  u  for  the 


xni  th  century,  in  Robert  or  Gloucester  others,  and  similarly  uses  a  for  (a),  and 
etc,  but  iuUy  epuU  (tal,  spal)  seem  to  the  whole  orthography  is  much  im- 
indicate  an  ancient  (ttil,  spul) ;  yet  this      proyed. 
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A  careful  examiiiation  of  this  list  would  shew  that  if  attention  is 
confined  only  to  the  words  for  which  we  have  xnth  century  autho- 
rity, the  old  classes  would  remain  undisturbed,  because  no  (y)  word 
rhymes  with  an  (eu)  word  or  conversely.  But  if  we  remark  that 
hw  rhymes  with  true,  knew,  and  also  rue,  and  that  rue,  which  rhymes 
with  hue,  also  rhymes  with  true  and  with  shrew,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  true  and  shrew  would  have  rhymed  in  the  xivth,  as  they 
do  in  the  xixth  century.  But  this  breaks  up  the  old  classification 
altogether.  On  examining  the  etymological  relations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  old  classification  is  at  variance  with  them,  but  taking  them 
as  a  basis  we  can  divide  the  words  into  two  classes,  French  and 
Anglosaxon, — ^including  in  the  latter,  words  certainly  Germanic, 
though  not  accurately  traced, — as  foUows : 
French — blue,  due,  eschew,  glue,  mew,  remew,  stew,  sue, 
Ajigloeaxoji--drunkelew,  few,  hew  to  hack,  hew  servant,  hue,  knew, 
new,  rew  row,  rue,  shno,  shrew,  threw,  true. 

The  following  table  then  shews  that  words  of  the  first  class 
rhyme  together,  but  no  word  of  the  first  class  rhymes  with  any 
word  of  the  second  class.  The  first  class  corresponds  to  a  French  u, 
the  second  to  an  Anglosaxon  iw,  sow.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
Latin  rhyme :  de  coitu,  eschieu  9685,  as  well  as  the  derivation  of 
these  words,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  in  Chaucer's  time  the 
first  class  had  (y)  and  the  second  (eu).  This  distinction,  then  so 
carefully  kept,  was  not  understood  in  the  xvith  century  in  which 
several  of  the  (eu)  words,  as  knew,  new,  true,  had  fallen  into  the  (y) 
class.  At  present  all  the  (y)  class,  and  most  of  the  (eu)  class  have 
formed  an  (iu)  class,'  except  when,  through  the  infiuence  of  a  pre- 
ceding (r),  the  modem  English  organs  naturally  change  (iu)  into 
(uu),  but  some  of  the  (eu)  class  have  become  (oo)  as  shew,  now 
more  firequentiy  written  show.  In  such  a  word  as  Theseus  862, 
there  is  no  diphthong,  and  we  have  to  read  (Thee*se,us). 

In  the  XIV  th  century  then  it  will  be  safest  to  call  ETJ, 
EW,  (yy),  in  words  of  French  origin,  and  (eu)  in  all 
other  words. 

Alphabetical  List  of  EW  Ehticbs,  etc. 

««w/y(beu*ti)G.,fr.beaut6,Pr.bewte,  due  (dyy)   Sm.  G.,  fr.  d<l,  Pr.  duly 

beawtve  decor,  bewte  2387  tUhtU,  dae  eeohiewe  9826,  aschewe 

biue  (biyy;  Sm.     ags.  bleoh,  bleow,  dewe  3046 

bleo,  blio,  Pr.  bU)o  lividut ;  blewe  esehewy  fr.  escbiver,  escherer,  eschvir, 

mewe  (for  bawks)  10967  oi^mYer,  Pr.  acbwyn  vito;  eschieu 

eoUuy  Lt.  de  ooito,  eschieu  9686.    As  coitu  9686,  eechiewe  due   9326, 

the  practical  identity  of  the  spelling  eechewe    dewe    3046,    eechiewed 

M  with  t  has  almdy  been  estab-  aewed=fottowed  16823 

liflh^  no  weight  can  be  laid  on  few  (feu)  P.  Sm.  0.,  ags.  feawa;   Pr. 

the  rariant  ieu  as  distinct  from  eu.  fewe  paueut ;  fewe  schewe  7431, 

drmkeUw,   Pr.   dmnkelew    (see    Mr.  12646, 13768,  fewe  schrewe  14234 

Albert  Way's  note  there)  ebrio9u$,  glue  (glyy)  P.,  fr.  glu  birdiime,  gluyer 

dronkelew©  schrewe  7627,  9407,  ttiek    together,   Pr.  glwyn  vieeo, 

13910  iwglewed  remewed  10496 

^  For  the  Scotch  sounds,  see  p.  298,  note  1,  at  the  end. 
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Mho  (uea)  Bull.,  ags.  heawan,  heawian, 
ft.  hewyn  mw,  hakke  and  hewe, 
lay  hem  on  a  Tewe=rotr,  2867 

hsw  a  hind,  domestic  servant,  ags. 
hiwa;  hewe  untrewe  9659. 

hue,  ags.  hiw,  hiw,  heow ;  hiewe  trewe 
13836,  hewe  trewe  10901,  17207, 
hewe  newe  1039,  10963,  11327, 
bewerewe  3=  AiN^i  eomptttaion  12666 

knew  (knyy)  Bnl,  ags.  cneow  perf.  from 
endican ;  knewe  newe  14996, 
knewerewe=nrpen/,  3061 

wmo,  for  hawks,  (myy)  P.  Sm,  fr.  mne 
place  for  putimg  poultry  to  fatten  ; 
P.  mne  ror  haukes  meve  ;  Pr.  mi 
of  hawkys,  faleonarium,  mwe  or 
oowle,  mv,  eaginarium;  mewe 
(for  pool  try)  stewe  361,  mewe 
(for  hawks)  blewe  10967 

new  (nyy)  Sm.  G.,  ags.  neowe,  niwe, 
nywe ;  Pr.  nwe,  ney,  novue  ;  newe 
hewe,  1039,  10963,  11327,  newe 
trewe  14344, 16636,  newe  nntrewe 
787,  12970,  16614,  newe  knewe 
14996,  newe  threw  (error  for 
tKrewi)  14983 

rtmew,  fr.  remner ;  Pr.  remown  or  re- 
mevyM,  amoveo;  remewed  i-glewed 
10496. 

row,  ags.  rawa,  Pr.  rowe  eeriea ;  lay 
hem  on  a  rewesroM^,  hakke  and 
hewe  2867 

rue,  pain,  repentance,  repent ;  ags. 
hreowe,  hreowan;  Pr.  mwjnpoe^ 
niteo  eotnpatwr ;  rewe  =  pain 
schrewe  6087,  rewe  =  have  eom- 
paeeion  trewe  1866,  rewe^repent 
trewe  3629,  rewe  =  have  eompae* 
eion  hewe = Aim  12666,  rewe=r^ 
pent  knewe  3081 

rule,  fr.  rinle  monaetw  rule,  Pr.  rewle 
of  teohynge,  regula,  norma  ;  reule 
173,  reuled  1674 

ruth,  see  rue,  quasi  hreow}>e  Pr.  mthe 
eompaeeio  ;    renthe  =  compaeeion 


6074,  reuihe^eompaeeion  trenthe 
14608,  ronthe  =  eompaeeiony 
trowthe  slouthe^f^M  4949 

ehew  (shen)  Sm.  Q.  Bull,  ags.  scawian 
sceawian;  Pr.  schewe  or  schew- 
ynge  monttraeio  ;  schewe  schrewe 
6866,  12844,  schewe  fewe  7431, 
12646,  13768 

ekrew  (shren)  P.,  etymology  unknown, 
see  Wedgewood  3.  176.  Pr. 
schrewe  pravue,  schrewyd  prO' 
value,  schrewyd  hertyd  pravicore, 
schrewdenesse  pravitae,  schrewe 
rewe  t=pat>t  6087;  schrewe  shewe 
6866,  12844,  schrewe  dronkelewe 
7627,  9407,  13910,  schrewe  fewe 
14234 

etew,  fr.  estuve,  Pr.  stuwyn  mete,  stuyn, 
etupho;  stuwyn  menn  or  bathyn, 
stuyn  in  a  stw,  balneo;  stwe  fysche 
pond,  stewe,  vivarium;  stwe  bathe, 
etupha  ;  stewe  =.;Ei^  pond  mewe 
(for  poultry)  361,  styTes=^^AW;t 
Ivres  6914 

eue,  u,  suir,  sivire,  siyre,  sewir ;  Pr. 
svyii  or  pursryM  pereeguor,  suwynge 
eequela,  sringe  euceeeeue;  sewed 
escbiewed  16823 

eurety  (syyr)  Sa.  Bull.,  fr.  seur ;  seurte 
1606,  sewerte  6486 

threw  ags.  )>reow ;  threw  (error  for 
12970,  threwe)  newe  14983 

true  (tryy)  P.  Sa.  Bull.  G,  ags.  treowe, 
trywe ;  Pr.  trwe  verue,  truwe 
mann  verax,  trewe  hewe  =  hue 
10901,  17207,  trewe  hiewe =Ati0 
13836,  trewe  rewe  1866,  3629, 
trewe  newe  14844,  16636. 

truth,  ags.  treowS,  Pr.  trowthe  veritae, 
treuth  reuth  14608,  trowthe  routhe 
8loutheB«^M4949 

untrue,  see  trtie,  untrewe  hewe^eer-- 
vant  9669,  untrewe  newe  737, 
16614 

value,  fr.  Talue ;  valieu  14682 


OXJ,  OW  —  XIV  TH  Century. 

Ab  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  remark  (p.  236),  when  the 
letter  «,  which  is  the  natural  representative  of  the  (uu)  sound  in 
all  languages  that  have  adopted  the  Boman  alphabet,  has  come  to 
lose  its  proper  sound,  as  in  French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  English,  but 
that  sound  remains  in  the  language,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt 
some  other  notation  for  (uu).  The  (uu)  sound  in  these  cases  bias 
been  generally  a  transformed  (oo).  Hence  it  lay  ready  at  hand  to 
use  0  simply  for  this  sound,  as  we  have  seen  was  occasionally  done 
in  Chaucer  (p.  267),  and  is  still  done  in  move,  etc.,  and  as  the  Swedes 
have  been  content  to  do.    The  Dutch  employ  oe  for  (uu),  as  they 
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1186  00  and  o  for  (oo),  but,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  this  ortiio- 
graphy  (p.  236,  note  3),  ne  was  in  &ct  long  o  used  as  (uu),  precisely 
as  in  the  last  case.  The  French  used  oti,  in  the  earli^  existing 
documents/  though  the  Normans  used  u  for  both  (yy)  and  (uu)  ap- 
parently, as  may  be  seen  in  the  French  original  of  Henry  III. 'ids 
English  proclamation,  Chap.  Y,  §  3,  No.  1.  On  an  examination  of 
the  documents  of  the  zm  th  century  it  will  be  found  that  the  use  of 
u  for  f ,  tf,  representing  the  y,  that  is  (y),  of  the  Anglosaxon,  greatly 
increased  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  so  that  confusions  between 
the  values  of  ti  as  (uu,  yy)  became  aimo3ring.  Writers  then  appear 
to  have  introduced  the  spelling  tm  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
in  conjunction  with  ti,  to  represent  (uu),  but,  the  oonyenience  being 
manifest,  ou  became  general  by  the  early  part  of  the  ziYth  century. 
These  facts  will  be  established  in  the  next  cluster,  and  are  here  only 
stated  by  way  of  anticipation.  There  was  one  disadvantage  in  the 
use  of  OU,  namely  that  it  had  also  to  be  employed  for  (oou),  but  this 
occasions  very  slight  inconvenience.  In  llie  present  place  we  have 
only  to  establish  that  <m  really  represented  (uu)  generally,  and  con- 
sequently (u)  occasionally,  in  Chaucer. 

As  the  use  of  u  for  short  (u,  u)  was  already  well  fixed,  and  its  use 
for  f ,  $  was  rapidly  going  out,  <m  was  of  course  not  so  frequently 
employed  for  short  (u)  as  for  long  (uu).  Examples  however  occur, 
thus:  o\u  5729  stands  for  tM,  (mUrly  6245  for  utterly,  and  the 
orthographies  Arrious  6344  for  Arrius,  Caukasous  6722  for  Caueasui, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  use  of  on  as  short  (u).  Curiously  enough  the 
sound  of  (uu)  fell  into  (ou)  about  the  xvith  century  (p.  150),  and  au 
served  then  to  represent  that  sound  without  change  of  spelling.  But 
after  this  it  became  important  to  distinguish  the  (uu)  and  (oo)  sounds 
of  long  0,  and  the  orthography  oo,  adopted  for  the  former  (p.  96), 
has  remained  in  use  to  the  present  day.  In  the  unaccented  syllables 
-our,  representing  -(uur),  the  orthography  was  left  unchanged  as 
well  as  the  pronunciation.  In  the  xvn  th  century  these  syllables  fell 
into  (-or),  and  either  the  o  or  tf  in  -our  was  felt  to  be  superfluous. 
In  quite  recent  times  factions  have  been  formed,  one  requiring  -or  to 
be  used  universally,  others  maintaining  that  -our  should  be  preserved 
to  distinguish  the  words  that  come  from  the  French,  which  now  ex- 
hibits -eur,  corresponding  to  a  later  development  of  that  language. 
In  Chaucer's  time  however  -our  was  used,  simply  because  the  pro- 
nunciation was  (-uur),  as  -oun  was  used  for  the  present  common 
termination  -on,  compare  corrupcioun  13950,  confessioun  1735, 
regioun  2083,  visioun  7259,  leoun  6377,  etc.,  which  were  pro- 
nounced (un)  or  (uun)  even  in  the  xvith  century  (p.  99).  We 
have  retained  -ous  unaltered,  and  this  was  also  (-ms)  in  the  xvi  th 
century  (p.  150). 

^  Diegf  Gram.  d.  Rom.  Spr.  1,  429,  vowel,  as  naybbous  s  nopihtu,  obsenr- 

2nd  ed ,  where  he  quotes  Benarr  Bom.  ing  that  Mommsen  (XJnterit  Dialects, 

Lantlehre,  82,  to  shew  that  the  Old  217)  and  Ritschl  (De  milliario  PopU- 

Romans  occasionally  used  on  as  a  mere  lano,  p.  34)  are  of  a  different  opimon, 

ortho^;raphical  sign  for  u,  and  remarks  and  consider  that  in  really  old  inscrip- 

that  It  was  even  employed  for  a  short  tions  ou  «  ovy  and  not  u. 
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Ab  Palsgrave  (p.  149),  and  Bnllokar  (p.  152),  in  the  xvith  oentory 
recognized  this  (un)  sound  of  ou,  it  will  only  be  neoessary  to  intro- 
duce a  few  examples. 

Bhthes  with  Latdt  Names: — ^Theseus,  desirous  1675,  curious, 
Darius  6079,  Venus,  contrarious  6279,  Apius,  leccherous  13680, 
Claudius,  coitageous  15821,  yicious,  Swethoneus  =3  Suetonius  15949, 
Antiochius,  venemous  16061. 

Khthxs  with  Pbsnch  Wobds  : — 

What  will  ye  dine  ?    I  will  go  there  abeute. 

Now,  dame,  quod  lie,  jeo  voua  dy  saunz  deuU.     7419 

Full  many  majde  bright  in  hour 

They  monine  lor  him,  par  amour,  I51ff3 

Compare — 

And  bat  thou  do  my  norice  hononre 

And  to  my  chamberer  withinne  my  heure,  5882 

Natubal  Sotjwi). — The  cry  of  the  euohoo  was  certainly  intended 
to  be  (kuk'kuu*),  and  this  determines  oto  in 

This  crowe  song,  Cncko^,  cuckow,  euekow  ! 

What  brid,  qu^  Phebns,  what  song  syngistow  now  f      17175 

Perfectly  Saxon  words  as  hour,  now,  ahoute,  having  thus  the 
sound  of  (uu)  established,  we  may  feel  sure  of  it  in  other  cases,  as : 
hous  Caukasous  6721,  thus  vicious  7629,  dowte  aboute  489,  tour 
honour  2029,  Arthour  honour  6440,  dortour  hour  7437,  powre 
laboure  185,  flour  odour  2939,  hour  schour  3519,  emperour 
honour  flour  5507,  in  an  hour  (error  for  hours),  to  honoure  14954, 
houres  schoures  3195,  10431,  and  hence  schowres  1  =  (shuur'es); 
yow  how  7982,  youthe  nouthe  463,  to  give  the  child  to  souke,  all 
in  the  crouke  4155,  colours  (error  for  eohures)  floures  10824,  licour 
flour  3,  adoun  broun  394,  licorous  mous  3345,  pitous  mous  143, 
houndes  stoundes  5867,  stounde  founde  5441,  vertuous  hous  251, 
for  to  touche,  in  his  couche  5669,  untrouthe  routhe  5107.  Whence 
also  we  conclude  that:  cowde  110,  flowtynge  91,  drowpud  107, 
embrowdid  88,  so  woweth  hire  3372,  thay  blew  and  powped,  thay 
schryked  and  thay  howped  16885,  facound  13465,  and  numerous 
other  words  in  <w,  have  also  (uu)  or  (u). 

As  examples  of  those  cases  in  which  ou,  ow,  had  the  sound  (oou) 
maintained  in  the  zn  th  century  as  (oou)  practically,  but  (00)  theo- 
retically, we  may  take  :  anoon  the  souleSf  with  fleischhok  or  with 
oulee  =  awh,  ags.  sawl,  awul  731 1,  Bowe,  unknowe  125,  lowe 
knowe  2301,  I  trowe,  undurgrowe  155. 

In  the  provinces  two  sounds  of  ou,  ow  are  also  common.  One  of 
these  is  (uu)  in  almost  all  districts,  but  the  others  varies  as  (aa,  aa, 
an,  iau,  ou,  iou),  and  even  (su,  ou),  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  account  of  what  the  sounds  really  are,  and 
consequently  in  classifying  them.  The  following  lists  referring  to 
the  dialect  of  South  Shields,^  will  serve  as  a  specimen.    For  the 

^  Obligingly  communicated  by  the  Ber.  C.  Y.  Potts,  of  Ledbnry. 
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present  pnrpose  the  most  important  point  to  dwell  on  is  the  per- 
&  .;ence  of  the  (un)  sotind. 

aw  =  (uu)  in :  down,  town,  crown,  tower,  now,  trowsers,  how, 
flower,  power,  drowned,  cow,  sow,  bow  «.  &  v.  fleeterej  bow 
areut  =»  (ban). 

ou  »  (nu)  in :  plough,  round,  sound,  mound,  hound,  doubt,  thou, 
about,  count,  out,  house,  sour,  flour; — found,  bound,  ground, 
these  three  words  are  also  pronounced  with  (o),  but  this  is  for 
the  dialect  even,  very  vulgar ; — our,  which  is  vulgarly  (wor). 

ou  =  (au)  in :  brou^t,  soug^^  fought,  bought,  thought,  ought  s, 
&  v.f  nought,  soul,  four,  loup  «.  ft  r.  =  leap,  coup  :=  exeha/nge, 

aw  =  (aa)  in:  blow,  snow,  low  adj\,  row  #.,  crow,  slow,  below, 
know,  callow,  arrow,  barrow; — owe,  own,  another  and  less 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  these  words  would  be  (au,  aun),  and 
in  tibese  words  generally  (au)  not  (oo)  would  be  1^  alternative 
pronunciation. 

a  1=  (au)  in :  old,  cold,  also  (aad,  kaad)  ; — sold,  told,  also  (sold, 
teld) ; — old,  bold,  fold ;—  stroll  toll,  roll ; — over  (au'er). 

(au)  is  heard  in :  daughter,  neither,  either,  loose,  sew,  chew,  mew, 
row  r.  ft  «.,  low  =  flame,  bow  arcus. 

Mr.  Murray  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Scotch  usages : 

''  In  all  the  Scottish  dialects  the  Anglosaxon  long  u,  and  French 
au,  retain  their  old  sound  (uu,  u)  before  a  consonant  as:  hour 
(buur)  bower,  clour  a  eweUing  cawed  hy  a  blow,  dour,  stubborn, 
flower  (fluur),  hour  (uur),  power  (puur),  tour  (ets  juur  tuur  ta 
pW)  its  your  turn  to  play,  tower,  sour,  stour^  loose  dust,  shower, 
scour,  devour  (di-vuur),  our  (uur),  your,  pour  (puur),  cower 
(kuur),  spout  (spuut),  shout,  lout  (luut)  A.S.  litian,  to  stoop,  rouse, 
bouse  (ruuz,  buuz). 

''  In  the  following  the  vowel  is  shortened  in  quantity  but  un- 
changed in  quality:  brown  (brun),  crown,  doun  (dun),  drown 
Bi),  gown,  loun,  town  (tim),  bowl  Fr.  boule  (bul),  foul,  fowl 
,  swim  (sum),  sum  (sum),  howl,  yowl,  scowl,  owl,  howlet  Fr. 
tie  (Hul'ot),  mouldy,  course,  court  (kurs,  kurt),  source,  douce, 
croose  (krus)  sprighthy,  house,  mouse,  louse,  mouth  (muth),  drouth 
drought,  south,  Soutra,*  souter,  snout,  out,  about,  (ut,  obut'),  doubt, 
clout,  bout  («  dr^qk'in  but)  a  drinking  bout,  stout,  scout,  pouch, 
vouch,  crouch,  often  (kruutsh),  couch,  bulk  (buk),  duck  verb— 

^  The  first  stanza  of  Bums's  addrefls  well  illustrates  these  (nn)  sounds.  The 

''to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  on  turning  one  nrononciation  is  that  heard  by  Mr. 

down  with  the  plough,  in  April,  1786,*'  Morray  from  a  townsman  of  the  poet 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower,  (Wii,  mod'ost,  kremzn-tep'tt  flanr, 

Thon's  met  me  in  an  evil  nour ;  Dhan  -z  mst  me  en  m  iivl  nnr  / 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stonre  For  aai  man.  krssh  amoq*  dhs  stuor 

Thy  slender  stem ;  Dhai  sl£na*dr  stsm ; 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow*r,  Te  sp«rr  dhi  nun  ez  post  mo  puur, 

Thou  bonnie  gem,  Dhuu  Don't  dzuEm.) 

9  The  YaStj  ridge  which  separates  the  Lothians  from  the  south  country. 
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the  noun  is  (dyk,  doek), — dronk  to  drmeh^  jonk  to  elude,  louk,  p'xuk 
to  picky  pilfer ,  ploock  to  plucky  sack,  touc  o'drom,  stonk  a  ehobd  of 
oom. 

''  The  combination  -ouHd  is,  like  -ind,  in  a  transition  state ;  the 
past  participles:  bound,  found,  ground,  wound,  are  usually  (bsm, 
&nd,  gran,  wsn),  and  ground  «.  (grand),  but  I  consider  this  to  be 
recent,  for  I  have  heard  (u)  in  some  of  tiiese  from  old  people,  and 
we  always  hear  it  in :  Where  are  ye  (btm)  or  (bund)  for,  to  beat 
the  (bunds),  boondit,  boondarie,  boim'tree:  and  the  sound  is 
always  used  in  round  Trund),  sound,  to  found,  founded,  foundation, 
stound  a  fit  or  *  epelr  as  («  stund  o  dha  toeth'ak)  »a  fU  of  tk§ 
toothaehe.    Mound  is  occasionally  (Hand),  usually  (nund). 

"  Ang^osaxon  u  final  is  also  (uu)  in  most  of  the  Scottish  dialects, 
but  in  that  of  the  Southern  counties,  the  same  law  which  has  de- 
veloped long  i  into  (ei),  here  developB  (uu)  into  (am).  The  follow- 
ing  words  therefore  pronounced  in  ^e  other  dialects  with  (uu)  are 
pronounced  in  Teviotdale  and  Dumfriesshire  with  (au) :  cow,  sow, 
how,  you,  now,  bow  to  bend,  through,  doo  dove,^  loe  to  love,  brow, 
^'  fuU,  tipsy,  go(it,  on  after  taste  (guu),  Tev.  (gau),  as  (it  hass  « 
kwiir  gau  abut*  tt)  =^itima  queer  flavour  about  it,  pu'  pull,  (suprii 
p.  287,)  mou'  mouth. 

"  The  Borderers  thus  pronouncing  (eu)  where  the  other  Scots  say 

(uu), — ^where  the  others  say  .(au)  they  advance  a  step  and  say  Ton), 

so  that  the  following  words  are  in  the  Lothians  pronounced  (au),  in 

Teviotdale  (ou),  in  English  (oo)  or  (oon) :  bow  arcue,  grow,  dow 

to  avail,  howe  a  hollow,  knowe  a  knoU,  bowe  a  boU,^  lowe '  a  flame, 

powe  a  poU,  rowe  roll,  row,  stow,  tow,  trow,  thowe  to  thaw,  drow 

a  Scotch  mist,  a  dritsUe,  bowl,  soul,  four,  glower  to  stare,  ower  over. 

"  The  two  pronunciations  may  be  shewn  thus : 

Central  Scotch :  (£nir  baulz  fuu  e  njun  malk  fe      dha  kuu) 

Teviotdale :        (four  boulz  £iu  9  niu   melk  thrsB*  dhe  kau) 

English :  four  bowls  fall  of  new  milk  from  the  oow.^' 

The  conclusion  seems  therefore  to  be  that  OU,  OW  in 
the  xiv th  century  should. be  read  as  (uu,  u)  except  in 
those  cases  where  aw,  or  simple  o  was  used  in  Angk>- 
saxon. 

1  A  school  inspector  wishing  to  ^  *  Compare — 

the  Bound  of  (nn)  out  of  a  Hawick  girl,  (pharz  let*l  wxt  en  dhe  poit 

and  unaware  of  this  peculiarity  of  pro-  Dhat  leArhts  dhe  kon*!  at  dhe  Ion) 

nnndation,  asked  her  what  she  called  a  =  There's  Httle  wit  in  the  poll  or  head, 

pigeon,  (A  dan)  replied  she,  and  posed  That  lights  the  candle  at  the  low  or 

nim  as  much  as  the  child  posea  the  flame; 

teacher,  who,  wanting  to  obtain  from  and  the  pnn  on  the  names  of  Mesm. 

him  the  word  take^  asked  him :  *'  What  Lowe  and  Bright  at  the  Edinburgh 

would  YOU  do,  if  I  gave  you  a  piece  of  Beform  Demonstration :    **  The  Lowe 

cake?     andreceiTM  the  Tery  natural  that'll  never  bum  Bright"   (Dhe  Ion 

reply :  **  Eat  it."  dhef  1  never  bam  breAht). 

*  (Compare  Sir  T.  Smith's  /3«v,  fimX,  *  So  likewise  in  the  Bamde^  dialed 

saprk  p.  151.  ihroo  is  used  for  from. 
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%  3.     ne  Cimsonants. 

Yery  little  is  to  be  learned  from  the  rhymes  respecting  the 
consonants.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  xvi  th  century  con- 
sonante^  however,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
values  of  any  one  of  them. 

B,  0,  CH,  D,  R 

B  when  ealesxt  as  in  daubt^  debt^  was  not  written  thus :  dowU  489, 
dette  282.     It  was  otherwise  (b)  of  course^ 

C  was  (s)  or  (k),  according  to  the  same  rales  as  at  present,  but 
ci-  remained  (si-)  and  had  not  become  (sh).  In  the  termination 
'tian^  we  find  e^  «,  t  interchanging,  shewing  the  identity  of  sound, 
but  it  always  formed  two  syllables.     Compare 

liO,  heer  bath  kynd  his  dominadoMM, 

And  appetit  flemeth  ^^actetiotm,  17114 

0  wantrust)  fdl  .of  fids  suspeo^ioim 

Where  was  thy  wit  and  thy  discreabtMu  17214 

And  eke  he  was  of  sach  discresMotifi.  16795 

CH  was  generally  (tsh),  see  J,  K. 

D  was  (d)  of  course. 

F  seems  to  have  been  always  (f),  so  that  of  must  be  called  (of) 
not  (ov).  Judging  from  other  writing,  as  Robert  of  Gloucester  and 
Trevisa,  fi  or  i^  would  have  been  used  had  (v)  been  pronounced. 
Mr.  Murray  says  that  cf\a  still  pronounced  (of)  in  the  North,  when 
the  consonant  is  retained  before  a  vowel,  as  (dha  md  of  «  bist)  th$ 
head  of  a  beast, 

G,  GN. 

G  followed  the  same  rule  as  at  present,  and  was  (g)  in  an  8axon 
words,  but  in  French  words  (g)  before  a,  o,  u,  and  (dzh)  before 
(e,  i).     See  J. 

GN  occasionally  represented  simple  it,  as  in  the  couplet 

Sche  may  unto  a  Imare  child  aiteigne 

By  Uklihed,  sith  sche  nys  not  bareigne,  8823 

where  an  represents  an  old  French  gn,  in  baraigne,  which  was  pro- 
bably (nj)  as  now,  so  that  (atain*  barain*)  would  be  the  natural 
EngUsh  representatives.  Accordingly  the  MS.  Univ.  Cam.  Dd.  4. 
24,  here  writes  atteyne^  bareyne ;  a  spelling  found  also  in  Harl. 
7334,  in 

ThoQ  maist  to  tiiy  desir  aomtyme  atteifne 

But  I  that  am  eaoled,  and  bwreyne 

Of  alle  grace.  1245 

while  gn  and  n  Tkjme  in 

And  of  his  oughne  rerta  nnconstrei^ed 

Sche  hath  M  ofte  tyme  hire  seek  y-feyned,      13476 

where  we  should  have  expected  gn  in  the  second  line  as  much  as 
in  the  first.  Companye  24,  was  also  commonly  written  for :  com- 
paignye  3837. 
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How  were  diffne^  henigne  519,  pronounced?  Ab  Airglo-French 
rdim'e,  benwii'e)  ?*  Or  after  the  custom  of  Latin  pronimciation 
(maq-nns,  iq'nis)  in  the  middle  ages — testified  by  the  medieval 
Latin  orthography,  and  still  existing  in  Salesbury's  time,  —  as 
(diq*ne,  beniq'ne)  ?  The  question  affects  also  such  words  as  dianiU^ 
signifies  sign.  Here  the  modem  use  condign  dignity,  henian  oenig- 
nifg,  sign  signify  (kmdain  dtg-nrU*,  bindin*  bintg-n»tf,  soin  sig*n»- 
fai)  would  seem  to  lead  to  an  anterior  (dun  d4g-ntte,  bernVn*  be- 
mg'ntte,  sim  sfgn«f»V'e).  But  the  old  example  of  i-^eined  for  signed 
in  Henry  Ill.'rds  English  proclamation,  throws  a  doubt  over  this. 
As  however  the  special  woid  sign,  had  assumed  a  th<»t>ughly  Saxon 
form,  segnian  to  sign  or  bless,  segnung  a  signing  with  the  cross  or 
blessing,  the  (ai)  sound  would  be  developed  naturally  by  the 
passage  of  the  guttural  g  into  (j). 

Can  we  consider  the  fonns:  deynous  3939,  6*114,  deyne  3961, 
6*204,  deyneth  5*288  as  conclusive.  The  French  digne,  daigner, 
shew  a  double  form  in  these  words,  and  hence  leave  us  still 
in  doubt.  The  word:  dyne  4*200,  4*201,  =  rftVw,  was  in  French 
disgner,  dispner,  and  is  considered  by  Boquefort  to  be  derived  from 
the  commencement  of  the  grace  dignare^  dominsy  but  the  etymology 
is  so  doubtful'  that  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  this.  The  termina- 
tion 'ign6  is  not  found  rhyming  either  with  -syne  or  -yiw,  and  this 
would  k  priori  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  sound  was  different 
from  either,  that  is,  neither  (-ain-e)  nor  (-tVnie).  But  we  find :  digne 
benigne  resigne  4*125,  4*225,  sygne  benygne  5*183,  digne  signe 
5*330,  so  that  the  old  and  proved  (sain)  and  the  occasional  (dion) 
would  seem  to  imply  also  (benain*,  resain*)^  On  the  other  hand 
Gill  writes  (benig*n;  or  (bemq*n)  for  henign^  and  this  ought  to  im- 
ply that  he  did  not  know  the  pronunciation  (benain*),  which  may 
nevertheless  have  existed,  and  been  ignored.  «rones,  however,  1701, 
gives  only  (binig'on),  though  he  admits  (sain,  rezain*),.  and  Sales- 
bury  and  Smith  give  (sein),  Gill  (sain),  Buchanan  and  Sheridan  in 
the  xvnith  century  give  ^binain*  biiuAin*).  Sinular  difficulties 
have  existed  in  the  pronunciations  of  impugn^  impregn. 

If  the  sound  (ain)  had  prevailed  in  Chaucer's  time,  we  should 
have  expected  (ain),  not  (ein)  in  the  xvith  century.  Bullokar 
seems  to  write  (stin),  and  the  (sein)  of  the  xvi  th  and  (sain)  of  the 
XIX  th  century  are  in  harmony  with  this,  which  would  imply  (stVir) 
in  Chaucer  aliso.  In  this  doubt  the  safest  plan  seems  to  be  to  adopt 
(fin)  for  Chaucer's  pronunciation,  admitting  the  secondary  form 
(ain)  when  eyn  is  written.  TMs  will  be  eonaistent  with  the  present 
and  intermediate  pronunciation,  with  the  general  use  of  « in  Chaucer, 

^  Diez  (Ch*.-  de  E.S.  i,  439  note,  2nd  oonque  n  seqmtnr  t  in  media  diccione, 

ed^  8ayithat<%9i««ccan  in  old  French  in  mTersis  siUabis  g  debet  interponi, 

with  silent  t,  as  bjyana  dign$9  rhymed  nt  eertaignttnmi^  bmignement;  sed  g 

in^brigandinesdimg'Ducaa^BaiYoce  non  debet  sonari." 
hriffa.  And  the  MS.  188  of  Mag.  CoU.         'Among   the   etymons   giren   are 

Oi^ord,  cited  by  M.  G^nin  (Introduce  itnrrHy,    decoenare,   decima    (hora), 

tion  to  the  French  reprint  of  Palsgrave,  sdigiimare,  d^jeftner  sdisjejiBiflre.    See 

p.  29)  sayB,  nde  92 :  item,  qiumdo-  Donkin's  Diez,  sub  dssmare. 
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ttod  with  hiB  use  of  -^m  in  other  words,  and  as  regards  the  word 
^ign  would  imply  that  he  took  it  from  the  French  with  the  other 
words,  or  designedly  adopted  a  French  in  preference  to  the  an- 
tiquated pronunciation  (sain).  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty and  the  conclusion  is  doobtfuL 

GH,  T,  Z 

The  modem  editors  usually  represent  s  or  rather  ^^  \fj gh  when 
medial  and  final,  and  by  ^  or  5f  when  initiaL  In  Mr.  Morris's 
Chaucer  Extracts  he  purposed  to  shew  where  the  manuscript  ex- 
hibited f  for  his  printed  ghy  y,  by  italicising  these  letters.  He  has 
not  carried  out  his  plan  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  an  examin- 
ation of  the  MS.  unnecessary.*  Assuming,  however,  that  where  he 
has  used  the  italics,  }  was  employed  in  the  MS.,  we  obtain  the  fol^ 
lowing  results  for  the  Prologue,  Knightes  Tale,  and  Nonne  Frestes 
Tale,  in  which  I  have  here  used  a  common  s  in  place  of  ^  or  |. 
The  numbers  annexed  to  the  words  indicate  the  obsenred  number 
of  occurrences  of  this  orthography. 

asens 

brouzt 

deyzen 

douzter 

drauzt 

eyzen 

fiztyug 

forzete 

forzeye 

heyz 

heizer 

knizt 

nozt 

nouzt 

perfizt 

lizt 

But  the  orthography  is  not  consistent,  for  gh  is  often  employed  in 

the  MS.     Thus,  acc^ting  Mr.  Morrises  edition  as  correct,  except  in 

the  words  yof«,  etc,  we  ^d  in  the  Frdogue  only 

brought     1        canghte      1        foughte      1        herbergh    2 

bythoughtl        draught     1        foughten    1        heye  1 

caught       1        drought     2        heih  1        heyg^ 


1 

sauz 

zelwe 

1 

zolden    1 

1 

thouzte 

zemen 

3 

zoUyng  1 

1 

unzolden 

zerd 

6 

zolo        1 

3 

upzaf 

zerde 

1 

zolow     1 

1 

weyzede 

zeros 

I 

zolw       1 

9 

wizt 

zet 

8 

zolwe     3 

1 

ynowz 

zette 

1 

1 

yze 

zero 

5 

zonder    1 

2 

zaf 

zeven 

3 

zong       3 

1 

zalwe 

zevest 

1 

zonge     6 

1 

zate 

zeveth 

1 

zore       2 

2 

zeddynges  1 

zjf 

3 

zou        2 

8 

zeeldyng 

1 

ziftes 

2 

zoung    1 

9 

zeer 

14 

zit 

18 

zouthe   5 

4 

zeldehalle  I 

zive 

3 

zou        1 

1 

zelleden 

1 

ziyen 

1 

1 


^  Thii  cbaraeter  in  the  MSS.  jm 
generally  indistrngaiahable  from  i,  bo 
mat  when  an  editor  prints  tome  words 
wilh  )  and  others  with  s  he  is  making 
«n  arbitnffj  distinction  like  that  m 
sraanting«,9.  In  Mr.  Morris's  edition 
of  ^  Gmomm  for  the  Earif  EngUth 
Tttet  SodHfy  )  is  printed  for  both  % 
and  I.  It  would  hare  been  more  eon- 
sistent  with  the  anployment  of  Boman 


trpes  to  nse  s  instead  of )  in  botii  eases. 
This  is  the  plan  I  haTe  panned  in  the 
following  listB,  and  it  ii  one  followed 
hy  older  printers  and  embalmed  in  the 
Scotch  Mensies,  Dalid,  Mackoudt, 
which  are  often  called  (Meq*tK,  Btil, 
DrsL,  Maken'Jt)  in  Scotland,  aee  p. 
29S,n. 

>  Thns  in  t.  84  and  88  he  prints 
'yow'  in  place  of  'jrow'  that  is  *}oy.' 
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81 

high 

highte 

inough 

knight 

might 

mighte 

mighten 

1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

neigh           2      oug^te 
neighe          1      raught 
night            1       right 
nightertale  1      seigh 
nightyngale  1      deight 
nought         1      streight 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

taughte 

though 

thought 

wight 

wnght 

WTOug^te 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  y  is  ever  used  initially ,  in  the  modem 
sense.  I  have  not  observed  any  instance  in  the  MS.,  but  I  have  not 
examined  it  thoroughly  with  this  view.  The  use  of  y  was  quite 
established  however  before  the  time  of  printing. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  the  remarks  on  y^  in  Chap.  m. 
(pp.  209-214).  As  ffh  still  retained  its  ^ttural  sounds  in  the  xnth 
century,^  we  cannot  but  beliere  that  it  had  these  sounds  in  the 
xiyth,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Anglosaxon  original  sounds. 
The  divarications  of  (kh)  into  (kjh,  kirh)  pointed  out  in  the  remarks 
referred  to,  so  that  it  sank  to  (j,  i)  on  the  one  hand,  and  (wh,  u) 
on  the  other,  are  well  shewn.  Thus,  to  the  first  class  belong  thei^h 
=  (dhaij^h)  for  though. 

For  theiffh  thou  night  and  daj  take  of  hem  heede.         10926 
which  becomes  simply  th&y  (dhai)  in 

That  Chancer,  theff  he  can  but  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  rhyming  craftdv.  4467 

and  similarly  sei^h  9605,  setf  18807  lor  saw. 


^  The  Boond  is  hardly  lost  yet  in  the 
prorinces,  thns  Prof.  Sedgwick  in  the 
work  dted  above,  p.  289,  note  4,  says : 
^  The  ti^nfresiion  of  the  guttural  mmndt 
is,  I  think,  the  greatest  of  all  the  mo- 
dem ehanges  in  the  spoken  language  oi 
the  northern  counties.  Erery  sylhible 
which  has  a  Towel  or  diphthong  fol- 

egh  was  once  the  symlxu  of  a 
sound:  and  I  remember  the 
I  all  the  old  men  in  tiie  Dales 
sonnded  such  words  as  tighy  nighty 
aghif  {sikhf  mkhif  sij^ht),  &c.,  with  a 
gentle  gnttnral  breathing,  and  many 
other  words,  snch  as  trouehy  rough, 
tough  (trookh,  ronktoh,  tnnktdO,  had 
their  utterance,  each  in  a  grand  sono- 
rous gutturaL  The  former  of  these 
guttural  sounds  seemed  partly  to  come 
from  the  palate ;  the  latter  from  the 
chest.  Both  were  aspirated  and  articu- 
late; and  diflfered  entirely  from  the 
natural  and  simple  rocal  sounds  of  the 
guttural  Towels  d,  6  (aa,  aa).  AU  the 
old  people  who  remember  the  con- 
tested elections  of  Westmoreland,  must 
have  [p.  1041  heard  in  the  Dales  of 
that  county  ine  deep  guttural  thunder 
in  which  the  name — Marry  Brougham 
(Bniktt^'Bm) — was  rererbOTated  among 


the  mountains.  But  we  no  longer 
hear  the  first  syllable  of  Brougham 
sounded  from  the  caverns  of  the  chest, 
— ^thereby  at  once  reminding  us  of 
our  grand  northern  ancestrr,  and  of 
an  ancient  fortress  of  which  Brough 
(Bmkieh)  was  the  written  symboL 
The  sound  first  fell  down  to  Bruff ham 
(Bnif'tnn,  Broftnn),  but  was  too  vigor- 
ous fbr  the  nerves  of  modem  ears ;  and 
then  fell  lower  still  into  the  mono- 
syllabic broom  (Bruum,  p.  153) — an 
implement  of  s^rile  use.  We  maj 
pofish  and  soften  our  language  by  this 
smoothinff  process ;  yet  in  so  doine  we 
we  are  forgetting  the  tongue  of  our 
fathers ;  anc^  like  degenerate  children, 
we  are  cutting  ourselves  off  from  true 
sympathy  with  our  ^reat  northern  pro- 
gemtors,  and  depriving  our  spoken 
language  of  a  goodly  part  of  its  variety 
of  form  and  grandeur  of  expression." — 

fel0a-4,  pfQaeotvpe  introduced.  Mr. 
urray  notes  that  the  Southern  (a)  is 
always  (if)  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  that  (ru(  Ud,  Bnif^)  are 
the  present  pronunciations  of  roughs 
ioughy  Brough,  in  those  counties,  and 
(Btuum)  for  Brougham  in  Cumberland. 
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To  the  second  class  belong  Imoghe  476,  hwh  3117  =  laugh,  Mugh 
5268,  9726,  sawh  5265  =  saw.^  Compare  also  herbergh  767,  her- 
berwh  4117,  herberw  4143.  Sometunes  the  transition  is  complete 
aain 

For,  ai  I  trowe,  I  hare  yow  told  piow$ 

To  leyee  a  feend,  al  loke  he  nerer  to  rowe.  12788 

where  y-notM,  row$  (inuu*,  ran)  stand  for  enough^  rough,  in  which 
the  modem  sound  of  (f),  as  already  suggested  in  p.  213,  has  arisen 
from  (wh).  So  frequent  was  this  change  in  the  word  eiumgh^  that 
it  is  sometimes  neglected  in  writing  as 

For  had  we  him.  than  were  we  ayker  y-noiyA, 

Bat  onto  God  of  hoTen  I  make  avcw.  12792 

only  a  couplet  beyond  the  last  example  quoted,  where  we  must  read 
(inuu*,  ayuu*).  Similarly  gnough,  now  12946,  where  gnow  should 
be  read  as  in  gou,  g-now  11019.  Plough  which  rhymes  with  inough 
889,  3159,  had  generally  the  pronunciation  (pluukh),  and  this  re- 
duced to  (pluu),  (shewn  in  the  spelling  plow,  which  I  have  noticed 
elsewhere,  but  not  in  HarL  7334,  an  ortiiography  found  also  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  ivn  th  century,)'  generated 
the  modem  (plou).*    The  following  rhymes  may  also  be  noted : 

When  that  he  sangh  that  al  the  peple  iou^h. 

No  more  of  thia,  for  it  is  right  y-nough,  14876 

He  alio  hath  to  do  more  tlum  y^nough 

To  kepe  him  &  his  ci^il  out  of  the  $lough,  16995 

Compare 

Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  iko  parde.  7147 

In  which  ther  ran  a  swymbnl  in  a  iwough 

As  it  were  a  storme  schiild  berst  erery  bough,  1981 

He  siketh  with  fdl  many  a  sory  tuxmgh 

And  goth,  and  geteth  hun  a  kneedyng  trough,  8619 

The  regular  pronunciation  of  all  these  ough  words  seems  to  have 
been  (uukirh),  whence  f uuwh,  uu),  which  afterwards  changed  to 
(uf,  ou),  and  finally  to  (of,  ou).  That  gh  was  occasionally  written 
wilJiout  being  pronounced,  we  see  by  tiie  rhymes:  at  his  retenue. 
Sir  Hughe  6937,  melodic  yhe  9,  etc.  We  shall  see  that  this  is  the 
case  also  in  Shakspere,  whenever  it  was  convenient  for  the  rhyme. 

The  form  augh  may  have  had  similar  varieties  of  sound,  as  the 
spellings  already  cited  indicate.  In  both  cases  we  cannot  do  better 
i^an  follow  the  spelling  of  the  moment,  except  the  rhyme  requires 


^  There  is  a  similar  resolution  of  Pror.  21,  4,  Lnke   17,  7; 

medial  a  in  Icelandic.    Thns  IHiga  to  Isa.  28,  24,  Amos  9,  13  ;  piowmm  Isa. 

tell  a  falsehood,  is  theoretically  (baa*-  61,  5,  Jer.  14,  4  ;  plowharet  Isa.  2, 4, 

fftrha),  and  practically  (bnu'wa).    See  Joel  8, 10.    Supra  p.  169,  note  4. 
Chap^V.  §  4,  No.  2.  »  Mr.  Murray  obserres :    '^ynough 

*  The  passages  are :  plough  Ps.  87,  and  ynow  (anikirii*)  and  (dnra*)  or  rather 

1 2 ;  plow  Dent.  22,  10,   i  Sam  14, 14,  (envktrh*,  enyu*)  are  both  used  in  Scotch 

Job  4,  8,  ProT.  20,  4,  Isa.  28,  24,  with  a  difference  of  application.  FUmgh 

Hos.  10,  11,  Amos  6,  12,  i  Cor.  9,  10 ;  and  flow  are  synonymous  for  the  noun 

plowed  Judg.  14,  18,  Ps.  129,  8,  Jer.  (plyku'h,  pl^;,  the  former  the  more 

26,   18,  Hos.  10,  13,  Micah  3,   12 ;  common :  for  &e  verb  Ihe  latter  alone 

plowort  Ps.  129,  8 ;  plow$th  i  Cor.  9,  is  used  as  («  plyud  fild,   «  plyain 

10  ;  ploufitig  i  Kings  19, 19,  Job  1, 14,  motah.}*' 
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one  of  two  forms  to  be  altered,  and  then  the  jwit  should  generally 
be  accomodated  to  the  second,  as  there  is  a  probability  of  its  having 
been  written  down  without  consideration  of  what  was  to  follow, 
and  of  its  having  been  then  left  uncorrected,  as  being  of  sHght  im- 
portance. Thus  augh,  auwh,  auh,  aw  =  (aukt^h,  auwh,  auH',  au), 
where  (aukh)  may  be  used  for  (aukirh). 

When  the  letter  i  follows  fresh  difficulty  arises.  How  should 
drought f  fougJUen,  daughter ^  nouht,  be  pronounced?  There  seems 
notlung  but  theory  to  guide  us.  At  present  we  say  (draut,  drAAt, 
fiA*t'n,  dAAij,  UAAt),  but  these  are  aU  quite  recent  developments. 
We  find  fought  =  (fauH^)  in  Smith,  daughter  =s  (daukh'ter)  in  GiU, 
nought  =  (nouH*t,  nauH*t)  in  Smith,  and  (nooukht)  in  Gill.  There 
is  no  XVI  th  century  authority  for  drought.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  double  use  of  ou  (uu,  oou),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the 
original  vowel  was  u  in  ags.  as  drugo^,  the  sound  should  be  (uu)  as 
(druukht,  druuktrht)  of  which  the  modem  (draut)  would  be  a  legi- 
timate descendant ;  and  that  when  the  original  vowel  was  o  as  ags. 
dohtor,  the  sound  was  (oou)  or  perhaps  simply  (ou),  the  (u)  having 
been  developed  by  a  (ku^h)  sound  of  ^A.  This  would  give  (druukht, 
fooukh-t'n,dooukh-ter,  nooukht)  or  (druktt^ht,  foukw7h*t'n,douku7h'ter, 
nouktrht).  It  will  probably  be  as  near  the  truth  as  we  are  able  to 
get  to  write  (drukht,  foukh'ten,  doukh-ter,  noukht).  The  spelling 
nouht,  however,  indicates  a  very  light  sound  of  the  guttural,  as 
(nouH*t),  which  rapidly  disappeared  in  (not,  nat).* 

What  the  initial  sound  of  5  or  j  might  have  been,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  say.  Probably  the  sound  of  the  ags.  letter  became 
{kh)  or  (yh)  at  an  early  period.  Now  in  modem  Germany  (j^h)  is 
often  considered  to  be  tiie  hiss  of  (j),  that  is  (ih),  and  the  difference 
is  certainly  very  slight.  The  ease  virith  which  initial  (Ah)  will  pass 
into  (j)  may  be  well  studied  in  modem  German  pronunciation. 
During  the  xv  th  century  when  initial  j  was  replaced  by  y,  the 
transition  was  certainly  complete.  In  the  next  chapter  (§  2)  reasons 
will  be  given  for  thinking  that  this  transition  may  have  been  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  La^amon  and  Orrmin,  the  proceeding  (i^h,  yh) 
stage  being  relegated  to  the  Old  Anglosaxon  period.  It  will  there- 
fore be  safest  to  pronounce  the  initial  j  as  (j)  where  it  corresponds 
to  the  modem  y. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  g  in  every  stage  of  tran- 
sition, from  (g)  through  (^,  yh,  j)  to  (i)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
through  (gt^h)  to  (w)  on  the  o&er,  and  even  absolutely  disappear- 
ing through  a  scarcely  pronounced  (gh,  gu^h),  in  the  living  Ice- 
landic tongue,  the  veiy  interesting  phonetic  phenomena  of  which 
will  be  considered  in  Chap.  Y.  §  4,  No.  2. 

1  Mr.  Mmraysays  thatinTeyiotdale  In  the  other  dialect  they  are  (fokht, 

dnmghi  U  (dmth)  doughtery  foughtm,  bokht,     sokht,     w'rokht),    Aberdeen 

nmgkt,  bought f  brouahiy  thoughty  naughty  (vrokht)  with  simple  (0)  and  (kh).    So 

wrought  are  (donktrhtar,    fonku^ht'n,  also  with  loeh,  houg\  eough,  trough, 

bouktrht  Vronku'ht],  &c.,  or  perhaps  &c.    Tev.  (lonktrh,  loonkirn),  Oentral 

(doonkumteTy  foonktrht),  he  prefers  the  Scotch  (loui,  lookh). 
fozmer,  though  the  0  is  aheolutely  long. 
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H,  by  its  snbstitation  for  gh^  is  shewn  to  have  been  pronounced 
when  final  distinctly  as  (h*).  In  what  cases,  when  initial,  it  became 
(h)  or  vanished,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  It  appears  by  many 
^dMSS.  that  there  was  often  great  confosion  as  to  tiie  use  of  initial 
A  in  many  words,  indicating  local  and  partial  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation, similar  to  those  now  found.  But  the  MS.  under  con- 
sideration seems  to  be  q^uite  consistent  in  the  use  of  initial  A,^  and 
there  is  therefore  nothing  to  shew  that  it  was  not  pronounced  in 
honour  J  honesty  hour,  as  well  as  other  woids.  However,  in  this 
doubt,  I  have  thought  it  safest  in  my  transcriptions,  to  follow  the 
modem  use.  In  the  words  he,  his,  him,  hir$,  hem,  before  which, 
especially  when  enclitic,  the  final  0  is,  as  we  shall  see,  generally 
elided  as  freely  as  before  a  vowel,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Uie 
h  was  silent  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  known  to  be  con- 
stantly so  in  modem  English,  and  some  orthoepists  even  admit  that 
it  should  be  silent.*  The  apostrophe  in  eateh  em  indicates  the  ab- 
sent h,  not  an  omitted  ih.  When  hath,  have,  hadde,  were  similarly 
placed  they  also  probably  lost  the  A,  as  they  also  admitted  the  elision 
of  the  voweL  lie  modem  contractions  I  ve,  toe  ^ve,  they  ^d,  and  the 
old  nadde  =  ne  hadde  3751,  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Hence 
when  those  words  beginning  with  A  stand  in  such  a  position  that  a 
final  e  might  be  elided  before  them,  I  omit  the  A  in  my  traoscriptions, 
but  indicate  the  omission  by  a  hyphen  in  the  usual  way,  thus :  (w^ 
kuud  -e  sit  on  Hors)  94. 

J 

J  when  representing  the  French  consonant  /,  is  now  called  (dzh) 
and  was  so  in  the  xvi  th  century.  Was  the  old  French  sound  (dsh) 
or  (zh)  ?  Diez  (Gr.  d.  E.  S.  i.  400,  402)  shews  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Provenqal  pronunciation  of  eh,  j,  was  (tsh,  dzh),  as  for 
example  Petrarch's  ciant  for  Provenqal  ehant,  and  Dante's  giaueen 
for  Tr.jamen.  Again  (ib.  p.  448,  451)  Diez  c^ews  reason  for  sup- 
posing (tsh)  to  be  an  old  French  sound  of  eh,  although  in  Falsgrave^s 
time  it  had  sunk  to  (sh),  and  observes  that  in  middle  Greek,  the 
French  Jean,  Geojroi,  are  rendered  TJai/,  T(f€^pi,  which  are  the  pre- 
sent combinations  for  (tshan,  tshefree'V  Considering  that  the  Greek 
had  no  means  of  representing  (dzh),*  this  would  stand  for  an  original 
(dzh)  rather  than  for  (zh),  which  would  have  been  best  rendered  by 

^  Ebit  and  ott,  hotUMe  and  oMrie,  World,  the  italics  are  mine) :  ^Xns  « 

both  occur.  feia  undurwen't  nn  inTil'imiorj  ablw'- 

t  Thus  in :  Fhonotypy  by  Modifica-  j^  und  t>  Aiwnd  imaelf  lidTW^st  tw 

tion,  a  means  by  which  nnnsoal  types  it  prim'itiT   cumplek'j'^UL  and   in'di- 


be  dupenaed  with  on  a  plan  pro-  ^ena ;  that  is :  Thus  hia  &oe  under- 
posed  by  T,  W,  Hill  (the  &ther  of  Sir  went  an  involuntary  ablution  and  he 
Bowland  Hill,  and  a  well  known  or-  found  hhuelf  reduced  to  hia  primitiTe 
ihoepist  and  edncationaUst)  printed  in  complexion  and  indigence. 
1848  for  private  circulation  only,  the  *  In  the  most  recent  Greek  vrC  is 
last  sentence  runs  thus  gt  is  a  quota-  used  initially  for  (dzh),  as  rr{9fU 
tion  from  Qoldsmith's  Citisen  of  the  (dahami*)  a  mosque. 
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(or  ^.  The  middle  Greeks  accoiding  to  Diez  also  ifiote  r^for  ek, 
BB* PtT^dpSo^==  (ritshard-os)  for  Eichard.  These  transcriptions  are 
precisely  similar  to  Salesbuiy's  UiurUf  tsiff,  tstMuWj  tston,  for  ehurehef 
chefe,  Jeiu,  John^  and  shonld  eyidently  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
way.  Even  in  PalsgraTe's  time  he  makes  Prench  /  =:  English  /, 
which  we  know  (p.  207)  was  then  (dzh),  but  this  certainly  only 
implies  a  rooted  mispronnnciation,  because  we  know  that  although 
(zh)  had  not  then  been  developed,  in  English,  it  existed  in  French 
(p.  207).  But  it  implies  the  traditional  pronunciation  in  English, 
because  PalsgraTe  was  decidedly  archaic  in  his  tendencies,  as  we 
have  seen  in  his  retention  of  {%%)  for  long  %  (p.  110),  and  (uu)  for  <m, 
ow  (p.  149),  out  of  the  xv  th  into  the  zyi  th  century.  This  mispro- 
nunciation therefore  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof  of  the  old  pronun- 
ciation of  j  as  (dzh).  If  to  this  we  add  that  in  the  present  pronun- 
ciation of  the  iM'onnan  peasantry  (tsh,  dzh)  are  occasionally  used  for 
(ah,  zh),^  it  will  be  dMcult  to  suppose  that  ehj  j\  in  Chaucer  had 
any  other  meaning  than  (tsh,  dzh). 

K 

E  in  Anglosaxon  constantly  generated  tsh  in  English,  as  already 
explained  (p.  205).  The  orthography  of  our  MS.  and  the  alterations 
of  words  to  suit  the  rhyme,  shew  that  although  in  many  cases  the 
custom  was  firmly  established,  in  others  there  was  a  fluctuation  of 
use  similar  to  that  in  the  present  day  between  hreeks,  hreeehes,  Scotch 
hri^p,  kirkf  English  bridge,  ehureh.  The  termination  -/fs  ^^  -^*^  ^^^ 
become  generally  -ly  =  (-1»V)  in  Chaucer,  but  traces  of  the  original 
form  remain  as  4ik,  Itch ;  thus  we  have :  sikurly  137,  154,  against : 
sikirlik  3889,  and:  smoterlich,  dich  3961  =  (smoo'terlitsh,  ditsh), 
=s  dirty,  ditch.  Against :  the  holy  bHsful  martir  for  to  seeke  17, 
we  have:  withoute  more  speche,  not  longe  for  to  seche  785,  I 
schuld  yow  seeehe,  in  softe  speche  6993,  and  we  may  compare  our 
modem  words  seek,  beseech.  Against  the  common  form  toerk,  as  in : 
that  was  a  clerk,  al  this  werk,  11417,  we  have  the  altered  forms : 
wirche,  2761,  7559,  9535,  werche  4986,  and  so  on.  Such  changes, 
which  have  been  shewn  to  be  common  to  other  languages,  confirm 
the  yalue  of  ^A  as  (tsh)  even  in  Saxon  words.  The  pronunciation  of 
ieh  as  (itsh),  in  the  phrase :  so  theech  12857,  for  example,  =»  so  the 
ich  (soo  thee-tsh)  is  singularly  corroborated  by  QiU's  observation 
that  in  the  East  of  England  ''  pro  (s)  substituunt  (z\  ut  (ztq)  pro 
(stq)  cano ;  et  (ttsh)  pro  (ai)  ego :  (tsham)  pro  (oi  am)  sum :  (tshtl) 
pro  691  wil)  volo :  (tdi»  voor  Ji)  pro  (ei  war*ant  jou)  certnm  do,"  see 
supiu,  p.  293. 

L,  M,  N,  NG 

L,  M,  N  must  have  been  (1,  m,  n)  as  in  all  languages.  The  ter- 
mination 'le  froim  the  French  is  occasionally  written  -tJ,  -i7,  -y/.   It 

^  "Comme   en  anglau,  D  se  fiiit  TCH  ;     Ibhim^   chieii,    Tehidbomy, 

sentir  devant  G  et  J,  comme  dans  Gerct,  Cherbourg."     Le  H^richer,  Glossaire 

brebiB  [Bgeroe],   ....    CH  se  pro-  Normand,  yoL  L  pp.  30  and  32. 
nounoe  sonyent   conune   en    anglais 
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will  be  best  to  call  it  ('1)  as  in  modem  English.  Before  a  following 
Towel  it  probably  became  (1)  as :  simple  and  coy  119  =  (sfmpl-and 
cui)  jnst  as  in  modem  English  we  have  double,  douhling  not  douhle- 
ing,  Le.  (dab'l  ddb'liq)  not  (dab-'liq).  As  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
establishmg  a  nasal  value  of  n  in  Old  French,^  there  can  be  no 
thought  of  its  occurrence  in  Chaucer. 

NG  was  either  (q)  or  (qg)  (v  occasionally  one  and  occasionally 
the  other  as  in  mod^  English .  Modem  use  can  be  our  only  guide. 

P,  PH,  QTJ 

There  is  no  reason  ist  supposing  p,  ph,  qu  to  have  been  anything 
but  (p,  f^  kt(7),  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
qu  was  not  (kw,  ku)  instead  of  {kw).  In  Chap.  V,  §  4,  No.  1  &  3, 
the  £eu^  of  the  Bmuc  and  Gothic  alphabets  haying  a  single  sign  for 
this  sound,  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  r^dly  simple  Chu^), 
and  not  doable  (kw,  ku),  even  at  that  early  epoch.  The  use  of  two 
letters  ew  m  Anglosaxon  would  not  decide  anything,  as  (Jew,  ku) 
would  be  a  sufficient  approximation  for  all  purposes  of  writing. 


B  presents  the  same  difficulties  as  m  the  mth  century,  yet  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  have  *any  yalue  but  (r).  It  must  however  have 
affected  the  preceding  vowel,'  as  we  could  otherwise  scarcely  account 
for  the  use  of  or,  ^,  tr  in  the  same  words,  as  warehe  9231,  werh 
481,  wircMng  8371.  In  one  case  at  least  we  find  or  where  the 
modem  form  is  ^,  as :  thurgh  the  cite  large,  with  doth  of  gold  and 
not  with  Barge  2569,  but  bofii  eerge,  earge  are  old  French  forms.  It 
is  also  observable  that  many  words  in  which  the  sound  was  (ar)  in 
the  XVI  th  century  appear  as  (er),  thus,  yerde,  emertej  herte  149, 
werre,ferre  47  ;  serve,  sterve  1145,  prive  and  pert  6696,  pryvy  and 
aperi  10845,  deere,  eteere  4867,  5252,  stere,  here  2151.  Against 
wors  9183,  we  have :  wers,  ers  3731 ;  I  moot  reherse,  al  be  they 
better  or  werse  3173,  it  needeth  nat  to  reherse,  who  can  do  toerse 

^  The  ehief  reasons  assigned  by  tiiat  t^  «,  were  prononnoed  as  nasals 
Diez  (Gram,  der  rom.  Spradi.,  2  eo.  eren  in  the  xti  th  centoir^  Bappreads 
^^''-s^  voLl.  p.  437),  for  considering  the nse  nasal  »&=  ^q).  See  Chap.  Y,  {  4, note  1. 
^^TiB^^Tgf^  nasals  to  be  om  are  the  *  Mr.  IdSrray  says :  **  R  affects  pre- 
identity'of^^ assonances  on  and  en  ;  ceding  vowel  in  Scotch  eren  while  re- 
and  the  oonstanlj^nfasion  of  the  forms  mainmg  (r).  A  simple  vowel,  diort 
androit  endroiL^^  Bnt  the  modem  before  other  consonants  is  long  before 
^MmiM  rhymes  withYsffM,  and  yet  there  final  r:  heat  hear,  bat  ba>,  not  nor, 
is  no  trace  of  nasali^^ere.  I)iez  also  stout  stoor,  (mt  mir,  bat  boor,  not 
names  the  ancient  rhwee  of  Salomon  noor,  stut  stunr).  And  a  before  a  con- 
fermlmny  tabulon  eonvimum;  but  these  sonant  foUowed  by  #  mute  is  in  the 
may  have  been  due  rataer  to  a  peculiar  South  of  Scotland  ea  (ie)  but  before  r 
(-om)  pronunciation  od  the  Latin,  the  it  remains  (ee)  so  mam  and  mans  are 
m  and  n  beinf  allowed  xo  rhymes  as  in  distinguishea  (men,  mtai)  bnt/itr, /ors 
many  English  popularUongs.  At  any  are  both  {(eer,  Uer)  not  (feety  fi€t)  £he  r 
rate  these  fonns  are  nvt  incompatible  preyenting  the  closing  of  the  sound." 
with  non-nasality,  whien  was  tne  rule  Compare  Cooper's  obsenrations,  si^ri 
in  Provencal,  and  Walloon,  and  there  p.  70,  where  his  (aaa)  is  the  counter- 
are  absolutely  no  grounds  for  st^posing  part  of  (i^). 
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10913.  Since  the  xrnth  centory  there  has  been  a  great  tendency 
to  pronounce  er  as  (ar)  or  (ai),  as  in  elerk,  Derby ^  sergeant,  and 
formerly  servant,  but  the  contrary  tendency  to  use  (er)  for  (ar)  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  developed  except  at  tiiis  earlier  time.^ 
The  concision  of  (ur,  er)  as  in  wors,  were,  is  very  like  the  modem 
concision  of  (ai,  ej)  with  ('j).  By  a  change  of  re  into  er  the 
rhyme:  ers,  kers  3753  is  obtained.  The  terminations  -re,  -er 
alternate,  as :  mordre  16538,  morder  16539,  at  the  commencement 
of  two  consecutive  lines.  It  would  seem  then  that  we  should 
always  sound  {-er),  as  (mur'der).  The  metathesis  of  r  is  frequent. 
§  5,  art  98,  d. 

S,  SCH 

S  =^  (s)  also  represented  (z)  in  plu]:al  terminations,  but  never 
had  the  sound  of  (sh),  which  was  always  represented  by 

SCH  a  combination  derived  from  the  Saxon  se,  in  the  same  way 
as  eh  from  Saxon  e,  to  shew  t&e  effect  of  palatisation.    In  later 

times  the  e  was  omitted.  

T,  TH,  p 

T  seems  to  have  been  g^ieraUy  (t),  but  it  became  (s)  in  the  ter- 
mination 'tian,  see  examples  under  C. 

TH,  which  is  used  promiscuously  with  ^  ia  the  MS.,  had  pro- 
bably the  same  sounds  as  at  present,  and  distributed  in  the  same 
manner.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  d  in  places  where  we  should 
have  expected  th  =  (dh),  as  in  fadur  100  =  father,  hider  674, 
thider,  slider  1265,  where  the  rhyme  shews  that  the  sound  was 
really  (d)  and  not  f  dh),  but  the  (d)  seems  to  guarantee  the  pronun- 
ciation of  th  as  (^)  when  written  in  these  words. 

V,  W,  WH,  X 

These  letters  as  consonants  seem  to  have  had  precisely  the  same 
sounds  as  at  present,  but  w  was  also  used  occasioniBdly  as  a  vowel,  as 
herberw  4143.  In  anoes  104,  haUoes  14,  which  had  arwe,  hakoe  in 
the  singular,  there  seems  no  reason  for  not  giving  w  its  usual  sound. 

WB  was  probably  pronounced  (jw)  as  in  ags.  and  down  to  the 
XVI  th  century  (p.  186). 

T,  Z,  ? 

The  Y  consonant  is  always  represented  by  )  which  is  the  same 
form  as  the  letter  used  for  s.  The  meanings  of  this  letter  must  be 
disentangled  by  a  consideration  of  modem  usage,  see  suprii  under 
GH  (p.  310). 

The  consonants  seem  to  call  for  no  frirther  remark,  and  the  mles 
laid  down  ia  this  and  the  preceeding  section  are  sufficiently  general 
to  permit  the  reader  to  read  any  line  in  this  edition  of  Chaucer  with 
tolerable  certainty,  except  as  regards  the  use  of  the  E  final,  which 
has  now  to  be  considered. 

1  For  the  xvn  th  century  see  p.  86.  (ar)  or  (aa')  in :  clerg^jr,  person,  mercj. 
The  Bey.  C.  T.  Potts  remarks  that  in  eternal,  universal,  learning,  the  last  word 
Sooth  Shields  er  is  nsoally  pronounced      being  also  called  (leer'ntq). 
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§  4.  £7n  the  Pronunciation  of  E  Final  in  the  xiY  th  Century.^ 

That  e  final  was  at  least  occasionally  pronoanced,  and  that  its 
Bonnd  did  not  differ,  except  in  accent,  from  that  of  me,  the  =  {mee, 
dhee)  is  conclnsively  proTed  by  the  following  rhymes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  to  me,  to  the,  when  the  accent  is  thrown  on  to  the 
preposition,  become  (too-me,  too*dhe),  with  brief  and  indistinct  (e), 
that  is  nearly  (tocmB,  too'dhB),  or  as  in  modem  High  Oerman 
(p.  321,  n.  1).  Hence  the  following  rhymes  shew  that  Borne,  cyna- 
mome,  sothe  mnst  have  been  (Boo*me,  sinamoo'me,  soo'dhe),  although 
there  may  have  been,  as  frequently  at  present,  a  little  liberty  taken 
with  donble  rhymes,  and  (soo'dhe)  may  have  been  used  for  (sooilie), 
and  similarly  (jnu'dhe)  for  (jnu^the),  (swii'dhe)  for  (swith'e)*  in 
the  following  couplets : 

That  streyt  was  oomen  from  the  oonrt  of  Seme. 

Fal  lowde  he  nng,  Come  hider,  lore,  to  me,  673 

Hj  fayre  bryd,  my  swete  eynumome, 

Awake,  lemman  myn,  and  speketh  to  me,  3699 

8o  faren  we,  if  I  schal  my  the  9othe, 

Now.  ouod  onre  oet,  yit  let  me  talke  te  the,  12590 

Qnod  toe  Frankeleyn.  comidering  thin  fouthe 

8o  felingly  thou  spekest,  sire,  I  aloue  the,  10987 

EUes  go  bye  som,  and  that  as  twithe. 

Now  eood  sire,  go  forth  thy  way  and  Ay  the,  18222 

Al  enly  now,  for  the  lore  of  Mute, 

Quod  Fandaroa,  for  erery  thynge  hath  tfme; 

So  long  abid  til  that  the  nyght  departe, 

For  aljM)  siker  as  thow  list  nere  ^t  m«, 

And  God  tofbme  I  wol  be  thare  tiiprjfme.*  4*198 

Bot&der,  if  it  fo  betide 

That  I  aproche  at  eny  fide 

The  place  wher  my  ladi  is 

And  Jeanne  ^at  hire  like  ywyfl* 

To  fp«ke  a  goodly  word  fmtime, 

For  al  ^e  gold  bat  is  in  Some 

Ne  cow]^e.  I.  after  that  bewro^, 

Bot  all  myn  Ang^r  outfTgo^.*  i   282 

Here  hy  the  stands  for  hye  the,  bnt  the  final  e  of  hye  is  not  pro- 
noimced,  as  also  it  is  not  pronoimced  in  aloue  the,  so  that  we  read 
(alun*  dhe,  mi  dhe).     This  omission  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

The  middle  e  in  Dertemouthe  holds  the  position  of  a  final  e  in : 
For  ought  I  woot  he  was  of  Dertemouthe  391,  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  metre,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  e  is  here  pronounced  to 
this  day  by  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartemouth  and 
Dartemoor.^ 

^  This  section  was  written  before  I  *  Jnst  as  /,  9  rhyme  in  theyya,  gref 

had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Prof,  is  7756. 

F.  J.  Child's  admiraole  ObseirationB  *  The  rhyme  time,  by  me,  oocort 

on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  eight  times  in  Grower,  i  227,  309,  370, 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  my  in-  ii  41,  49,  114,  iii  6.  369. 

Testigation  almost  in  its  original  state,  *  Printed  6t)m  the  Harl.  MS.  8869. 

and  to  give  a  complete  account  of  these  '  Priyate  letter   from  Mr.  Shelly, 

obsenrations  in  the  following  section.  of  Plymouth. 
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• 

In  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  there  is  a  king  called  AUa,  whose 
name  on  one  occasion  is  reduced  to  AUe,  which  mnst  have  been 
pronounced  (Al'e),  so  that  ealle  and  hifalle  which  rhyme  with  it 
mnst  have  also  been  (kal*e,  bifal'e)  in — 

ManriciiiB  atte  ftrntstone  men  him  eatt$. 

This  coDstabil  doth  come  forth  a  meesager. 

And  WTot  to  his  kyng  that  cleped  was  Alk, 

How  that  this  bli^tydyng  is  In/alU.  6143 

Scarcely  less  convincing  than  the  above  instances  is  the  case  of 
the  plurals  in  -m,  where  they  do  not  at  present  form  a  distinct 
syllable.^  Not  only  are  these  frequently  spelled  -m,*  as  is  the  case 
still  in  Scotch,*  but  they  also  often  rhyme  with  the  verb  w.  Thus, 
taking  first  those  spelled  with  es : — 

For  sondry  scolis  maken  sabtil  eleries  ; 

Womman  of  many  a  scole  half  a  clerk  »*•  9301 

How  schuld  I  thanne,  that  lire  in  such  pleasannoe 

As  alle  weddid  men  doon  with  their  uyvM, 

Gome  to  blisse  ther  Crist  eteme  on  l^$  i$f  9625 

Him  wolde  he  snybbe  scharply  for  the  wmety 

A  bettre  preest  I  trowe  ther  nowher  non  it,  626 

Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle. 

By  certejn  menes  ofte,  as  Imowen  elerkes, 

Doth  thing  for  oerteyn  ende,  that  feel  derk  is,  4900 

Thy  wyf  eek  and  thy  wenohe  sinfully 

Dronke  of  the  same  yessel  sondry  wynu; 

And  heriest  false  goddee  cursedly ; 

Therefore  to  the  schapen  f\il  gret  pyn»  $$,  16718 

Withinne  the  doyster  of  thi  blisful  iffdet 

Took  mannee  schap  the  eternal  love  and  pees, 

That  of  the  trine  compas  lord  and  guyde  %$,  1 197 1 

And  nyl  himselye  doo  no  gentil  d^iet 

Ne  fblw  his  gentil  aunceter,  that  deed  ie,  6737 

In  the  following  the  plural  is  written  -m,  but  it  rhymes  with  is 
in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Of  catapus,  or  of  gaytre  beriit 

Of  erbe  yye  that  groweth  in  our  yerd,  ther  merep  it  A  16461 
Ther  schuln  ye  se  expresse,  that  no  dred  it, 
That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentQ  dedit.  6761 

Te  loke  as  though  the  woode  were  M  of  ihepyt, 
Sit  doun  anoon,  and  tel  me  what  your  grrf  it,  7766 

After  the  opynyoun  of  oerteyn  elerkit, 
Witnesse  on  him,  that  eny  parfit  derk  it.  16721 

And  for  that  faith  is  deth  withouten  werkie^ 
8o  for  to  werken  give  me  witt  and  space, 
That  I  be  quit  fro  thennes  that  most  derk  it,  11992 

•    Which  gift  of  God  had  he  for  all  his  wypit  f 

No  man  hath  such,  that  in  the  worid  on  lyve  it,  6621 

^  In  the  difficult  combinations  writit,  -« in  familiar  Tersification,  and  in  prose, 

priettty  we  hear  ^erally  in  the  pro-  even  in  the  xsy  th  and  xyth  century, 

yinces,  (rtst'CE,  priist-tz).  as  shewn  in  Mr.  Murray's  paper,  sagik 

*  Sometimes  Misused,  with  the  same  p.  287,  note  1. 

pronunciation  as  -if  or  -et,  (p.  298).  ^  These  lines  are  eyidentiy  corrupt 

*  This  Scotch   final  -t«,  generally  as  they  stand.    Morris  reads  3*233,  Of 

fbrmed  a  distinct  syllable  in  serious  erbe  yre  growftrf^#  in  our  yezd,  ther 

poetry,  but  was  practically  reduced  to  mery  is. 
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• 

So  made  he  eek  a  temple  of  fiUi  ffodit, 

Mom  nof^ihd  do  A  mmgihAt  more  forbod  is  f  10169 

Bnt  me  was  taught,  non^  longe  tyme  foon  is. 

That  sYimes  Cnrt  went  nerer  but  <wy« 

To  weddyng.  6591 

Alias!  andcanyehenagastofMMMfifff/ 

Nought^  God  wot,  hot  Tanite  in  ticwwi  sir.  16407 

Since  in  plods,  place  is  7349,  the  final  -m  must  of  necessity  be 
prononncedy  it  is  not  reckoned  among  these  examples,  which  are  all 
that  I  have  noted  in  the  Canterbuiy  Tales.  To  these,  however, 
should  be  added,  as  equally  convincing, — 

Take  yonre  disport :  I  njl  Here  no  talii; 

I  know  yow  for  a  trewe  wif^  dame  AUi,  5901 

From  hons  to  hons,  to  here  sondry  talis, 

That  Jankyn  derk,  and  my  gossib  dame  Alis,  6129 

It  would  be  impossible  to  read  many  lines  in  Chaucer  without 
finding  that  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  would  be  constantly 
in  default,  if  the  final  ^'s  were  not  reckoned.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  would  often  be  in  excess,  if  every 
e  final  were  reckoned.  Again,  the  slightest  examination  shews  us 
words  which  are  at  present  identical,  difiering  in  different  places 
by  having  and  not  having  a  final  e.  That  this  insertion  or  omission 
of  the  e  final  is  not  due  simply  to  carelessness  or  option  of  the 
scribe,^  is  apparent  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  e  being 
generally  essential  to  the  metre,  or  the  rhyme,  and  a  notion  seems 
t:>  have  possessed  some  persons,  that  lines  could  be  made  to  scan  by 
omitting  or  inserting  these  ^'s  at  pleasure.  The  examination  of  the 
prose  tales,  where  these  final  ^'s  are  also  found,  ought  to  disabuse 
us  of  this  absurd  notion.  We  must  admit  that  these  final  ^'s  formed 
a  part  of  the  language  of  the  time,  and  that  there  must  have  been 
some  reasons  for  their  insertion  and  omission.  These  we  have,  if 
possible,  to  discover,  and  the  first  step  is  to  examine  two  modem 
languages,  German  and  French,  in  which  final  ^'s  also  occur,  and 
which  are  the  living  representatives  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
elements  of  which  Chaucer's  poems  were  composed. 

Final  e  in  Oerman,  which  is  always  pronounced  where  written, 
arises  in  several  ways : 

1)  it  is  a  natural  final  of  many  words  as  Ituhe,  Weise,  JReise, 
Matte,  Babe,  K&se,  Knabe,  Seerde,  Rerherge,  toeise,  leise,  saehte, 

^  This  refers  to  the  Harleian,  No.  sundre  (for  sondry),    19  sesone  daie, 

7334;    other  manuscripts    are    much  20  laie,  22  devoute,  23  ni^hte,  24  twente 

less  strict,  and  the  conftision  in  the  (for  twenty),  25  sondne  folke  be  (for 

use  of  the  final  e  seems  to  indicate  a  by),  26  pilgrimes,  27  towarde,  29  esede, 

date  of  writing  about  the  middle  of  31  euenrcnone,    32  anone,    34  ]mre 

XT  th  century  or  later,  or  else  a  scribe  jowe,  3/  resnone,  38  condicionne,  40 

of  Northern  origin.    In  the  first  42  whiche  whate  41  eke  whatte  araie,  42 

lines  of  the  prologue  in  the  Lansdowne  knighte,  where  the  Harleian  shews  no 

MS.    No.  851,   with   which  Wright  ff,and:  8  half;  9  smal,  llher,  30  sonn, 

and  Morris  collated  the  Harleian  7334  31  had,  82  felawschep,  where  the  Har- 

to  form  their  texts,  we  find :  1  wy>e,  leian  has  the  final  ^    It  is  obrious 

2  ha^e,    3  suche   lycoure,  4  whiche  that  no  conclusions  respecting  e  final 

floure,  5  eke  bre>e,  6  ha>e  hethe,  7  could  be  deduced  from  such  an  ortho- 

ha^e  ramme,  12  one,  13  straungere,  14  graphy. 
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lange  =  (ruu'tf,*  hhai^ze^  rai'z^,  mytsy,  rewb^,  ksE'z^,  kaaa'he, 
Heerdtf,  neer'd^r,  Her-ber'^h^,  hhai'ze^  hi'ze,  szakht'^,  laq'e),  and  so 
fort<h,  mostly  representing  some  other  vowel  in  old  high  German. 

2J  it  is  inflexional,  frequently  expressing — 

a)  plurals  as  der  JFind  die  Wtnde,  der  Zug  dU  Zikge^  der  Hertog 
die  Henoge,  &c.  =  (der  bhind  dii  bhind'^,  der  tsuugu^h  die  teyjgli'e, 
der  Herts'og  dii  nerts-oglw). 

h)  dative  cases  singular,  as  dem  Winde,  dem  Zuge^  dem  Henoge  = 
(deem  bhind**,  deem  tsuugtrh**,  deem  Herts'oghtf). 

e)  the  plural  of  the  indefinite  adjective,  as  gute  GutUfy  aUe  Men- 
sehe/i,   lange  JReisen  =  (guut'tf  goet'er,  al-*  mensh'tfn,  laq'e  raiz-fli). 

d)  the  feminine  singular  of  the  indefinite  adjective,  as  gute  Mutter, 
arme  Frau,  keine  Fhteht  =  (guut**  mut'er,  aim'*  frau,  kain*« 
frukw^ht). 

e)  the  nominative  singular  of  the  definite  adjective  in  all  genders, 
and  accusative  feminine  and  neuter,  as  der  gute  Mann  die  gute  Frau, 
doe  gute  Weib,  ich  ehre  die  gute  Frau  und  das  gute  Weih  =  (der 
guut'*  man,  du  guuty  frau,  das  guut'*  bhaib,  iAh  ee*r*),  &c. 

/)  the  imperative  singular  of  verbs,  as  liehe  Qott,  ehre  den  Ebnig 
=  (liib**  got,  ee're  deen  koBOB'ni^h). 

g)  the  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  mood  present  tense 
of  verbs,  as  ich  liehe  t  An,  ich  fange  an  =  {ikh  liiby  iin,  ikh  faq;e  an). 

A)  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present  and  past 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  as  er  sagt,  sie  komme;  tie 
sagten  er  knme  =  (er  zaaght,  szii  kom**,  szii  zaaght*«n,  er  ksEm**). 

t)  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  the  past  tense  of  weak 
verbs,  as  ich  liehte  und  er  liebte  dieseibe  Freutidin  =  (iAh  liibt'«  und 
eer  liibt**  dii'zelb-tf  froynd'in).* 

j)  it  is  frequently  added  on  to  numbers  in  familiar  counting,  as 
eine^  zweie,  dreie,  viere,  funfe,  &c.  =  (ain*^,  tsbhai'^,  draiv,  fii'r^, 
fynf-e). 

With  all  these  reasons  for  adding  on  e,  and  the  very  sicnilar  syl- 
lable tffi,  (which  on  the  Ehine  is  constantly  called  e\  the  language 
is  necessarily  full  to  overflowing  with  this  termination,  whidi 
is  consequently  very  often  dropped  or  slurred  over  with  great 
rapidity  in  conversation.  But  tiat  poets  with  perfect  sensations 
of  rhyUmi,  and  immense  power  of  expression,  accept  this  flnal  e  and 
even  multiply  it  in  a  single  line,  may  be  collected  from  this  one 
example  in  (>oethe*s  most  finished  drama,  Taeso,  Act  I.,  So.  1. 

Ich  brine'  ihm  seinen  Sohn  ....        (I^h  briq  iim  zain'Ai  zoon  .... 

Und  ^me  mne  vaterlich^  Freods         unt  tail'e  zaia'e  fee*terlUli*«  trojd'e,)  * 

^  The  final  German  ^  ^  in  these  *  In  these  transcriptions  the  German 
transcriptions  have  been  generally  re-  #w  has  been  represented  bj  (oy),  thi 
presented  bv  {t,  en)  as  they  are  theo-  sound  preferred  by  Dr.  Rapp,  but  (c^ 
retically  held  to  represent  these  sounds,  oi)  are  n^uent  in  the  North,  and  (oi) 
but  the  reader  should  consult  p.  11^,  in  the  South  of  Germany.  Some  theo- 
note  1,  col.  2,  and  p.  195,  note  2,  wliere  reticians  prefer  (py),  ana  others  (ay), 
tiiese  cases  are  Mij  discussed. 
*  There  are  as  many  final  e*s  in  Chaucer's — 

Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  broke  956 

(Htm  tho&tffh'te  dhat  Hts  Heer'te  wol-de  bree'ke), 
where  the  repeated  e  giyes  a  melancholy  softness  to  the  line. 

21 
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At  ijtie  same  time  the  first  line  gives  an  example  of  the  elision  of 
an  $ — ^ich  brings  ihm — ^before  a  following  vowel.  This  is  not  a  role, 
or  a  necessity,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  feeling.    In  snch  a  verse  as 

Wie  brennt  mdne  alto  Wnnda.— (iMitf't  Did  OrmHUiiir$) 

(Bhii  brent  main*#  alt'#  bhniid'#) 
the  elision  mein^  would  have  been  impossible,  or  acconnt  of  the 
concord,  although  it  would  have  avoided  a  trisyllabic  measure  and 
improved  the  metre.  But  throughout  the  first  act  of  Tasso  I  have 
only  noticed  one  instance  in  which  Goethe  has  not  avoided  the 
necessity  of  an  open  vowel  which  he  could  not  elide,  namely 

Fiir  holde  Friioht#  Hnet  wahren  Liebe 

(Fyr  Hold'#  frjJIAi^$  ainer  Uiaar«ii  liibv). 
where  the  natural  pause  at  the  ceesura  assist  the  reader.  Thus  when 
iehj  er,  ihn,  es  follows  a  verbal  -^,  the  e  is  always  elided,  as :  gar  oft 
beneid'  icb^  irr*  ich  mich  nicht,  besser  war's  =s  ware  es,  ich  geb' 
ihm  oft  a=  (gar  oft  benaid*  i^h,  i.r  iArh  miiUi  niitht,  bes'er  bhiOBrz, 
iih  geeb  iim  oft),  and  so  on.    The  feeling  is  strongly  shewn  in 

ErwaehM    Enrach^I    Lass  mu  nicht  empflnden,  • 
Dast  dn  daa  Gegenwarfge  gam  Terkennst. 
nSrbhakh*,  erbhakh'tf !    Ltm  nns  nUht  empfind*#n 
urn  dan  daa  gecyh'e&bhart*^  gants  ferkenat'), 

Where  there  are  two  other  disions  one  marked  in :  Gegenwartfjge,  the 
other  unmarked  in :  veikemust,  both  similar  to  what  might  occur  in 
Old  Eng^dsh  as  $emde  for  semkle  =  seemed,  iingst  for  singM. 

But  Goethe  does  not  hesitate  to  add  on  his  « to  an  open  vowel, 
as :  ich  thue  was  ich  kann  sa  {ikh  tuu*^  bhiis  ikh  k^n). 

The  e  of  the  dative  case  is  frequently  omitted,  as  after  the  itali- 
cized words  in — 

Vtti  laaa  midi  der  Gelegcoheit,  dem  Oiiek^ 
Hir  ist  an  dieaem  AufmUuk  genng — 
Ach  I  aie  ▼cnagt  mir  eben  jetzt !  Im  OKek — 
•  Doch  war  an  WiaKnschaft,  an  rechtem  Sirm — 

nind  Un  JDikh.  der  gelecj^h'dnHait,  deem  glyk — 
liiir  ist  an  dii'zem  aa'g|«7henbUk  gennugirb' — 
Akh !  azii  forzaaeht*  miir  eeb-#n  jetst !  Im  glyk — 
Dokh  bhaar  an  bnifenalurfk,  an  reiUit*em  sin — ) 

The  imperative  e  is  frequently  omitted  even  when  no  vowel 
feUows,  as 

Und  litbt«r  nicht — vtruUC  daai  ioh  ea  sage! 

(Und  liibt  er  niiht — fertni*  das  iiHi  es  azaagh'tf.) 
The  &ial  $  is  omitted  in  many  other  cases  where  the  feeling  of 
the  poet  requires  it,  even  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  une 
whi^  the  elifiton  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  metre,  as 

Fast  bleibt  dem  Sinn,  nnd  richtig  dein  Geschmack, 

Dein  Urtheil /rod;  stets  ist  dein  Antheil  gross 

AmGrosaen. — 

Una  fiir  dan  Schata  erkennte,  den  er  Um^ 

Veigebens  in  der  weitea  WcAt  gesncht — 
heiligt  er 

Den  PfiBud,  den  Mi  ibr  schSner  Fuss  betrat — 

Ioh  sab  ihn  hmt*  Ton  fern ;  er  bielt  ein  Bnch — 

Und  bist  dn  in  gaimd\  so  will  ich  treiben — 
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Die  Menge  macht  den  EttnBtler  trr*  imd  scheu — 
Von  fremden  Heerden  Witi  und  Bosch  erfiillt — 

g'est  blaipt  dain  zin,  nnd  rUhtn^h  dain  eeshnuik, 
ain  ur-tail  graod,  diteets  ist  dam  an'taU  grooe 
Am  CTooB'fli — 

UnB  Vft  deen  shotB  erkent*«,  deen  er  laq 
Feigeeb'enz  in  der  bhait*en  bhdt  geznnktrht — 

Hai'lLbnt  eer 
Deen  pfkad,  deen  laiz  iir  shoecen'er  funs  betraat* — 
Vita  zaa  iin  Hoyt  fon  fern :  er  milt  ain  bunkt^h 
Und  bist  dnu  tea  eelind',  zoo  bhil  iJErh  traib*en-^ 
Bii  nieq*«  makht  den  kynst'ler  ijr  not  sboT — 
Fon  fremden  Hoerd'en  ohiiz  and  bosh  erfylt' — } 

All  these  examples  are  taken  from  the  first  act  of  Tasso.  In 
lyrical  poems  we  find  similar  omissions,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 

rhythm  or  force,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  rhyme^    Thus  in  the 
Maylied. 

Zwifiohen  Waizen  and  Kom,  (Tsbhiah'tfn  bhaiU'Mi  nnt  korn, 

Zwiscben  Hecken  and  Dom  Tsbhish'At  Hek'en  nnd  dom, 

Zwiachen  Baumen  and  Qraa  Tsbfaiah'^n  bo^  en  and  graaBf 

V^o  geht  *8  liebcben  P  Bhoo  eeet  -s  hib'ArhAi  ? 

Sag  mir  das !  Szoa^  mir  das  ( 

An  dem  Felsen  beim  Flusi^  An  deem  fels'^n  baim  flos, 

V^o  sie  reicbte  den  Eass,  Bhoo  zii  raiJirht'«  deen  ka% 

Jenen  ersten  im  Qrtui^  Jeen  en  erst-m  im  graas^ 

Seh*  ich  etwas !  Szee  iib  et'bhos* ! 

Ist  sie  das  P  1st  seii  das  P) 

Here  Oras  (graas)'for  Grose  (graaz'^),  and  Flwa  (flus)  for  Flusse 
(flus*^)  are  necessary  for  the  rhyme.  The  most  common  omission 
is  that  of  the  dative  e^  but  even  the  essential  final  e  is  occasionally 
left  out,  thus  in  the  lines  An  Luna,  we  have  Buhe  (ruu'tf)  abbre- 
viated to  Buh^  (ruu)  for  the  rhyme. 

Und  in  woUnstroUer  Jiuh*  (Unt  in  bboMostfol'er  ran 

Sdh*  der  WellvertcAlagi'ne  Bitter  Szes  der  bhelt*fershlatfgh'n«  rit'er 

Darcb  das  ^laseme  Gegitter  DorArb  das  glEsz'emtf  geffit*er 

Seines  Macfebens  Nacbten  zn.  Szaines  nuBsd'Arhens  nEiirnt*^  tson.) 

Less  common  and,  no  doubt  intentionally,  very  harsh,  is  Schiller's 
DormerBpracK  (don'er,shpratfkh')  to  rhyme  with  nach  (noakh),  in 
his  Kinde$-mdrderin,  st.  9. 

On  the  other  hand  in  Goethe's  GlUek  der  JEntfemung  (Glyk  der 
Entfemuq)  we  have  an  e  apparently  added  in  Olikeke  for  Gliieky — 
really  an  archaism  from  the  middle  high  German  OelUeke^ — also  for 
the  rhyme  and  metre. 

Trmk\  o  Jiingling !  beil'ges  Olueke  (Tri^l!^  ^  jyq-liq !  Hail'^bes  glyk-f, 

Taglang  ans  der  Oebsten  Blicke.  Taogb'laq  aos  d^  liib'st^  bl3L*«.) 

All  poets  do  not  avoid  the  open  final  e  with  the  same  scrupuloiis- 
ness  as  Gk>ethe,  thus  Wilhelm  Miiller  in  his  Alexander  Tpetlanti  has 
An  des  Mittags  Horizonte  bing  sein  An^^  Nnverwandt. 
(An  des  mit*taakbs  HOO'iitson-td  mq  szain  aagu7by  un'ferblumt*) 

Such  examples  are  however  rare.  On  the  other  hand  the  omis- 
sion of  final  e  for  rhyme  or  metre  is  very  frequent.  Thus  for  rhyme 
in  Euckert's  D^r  Betrogene  Teufel  (der  betrcwghen^  toyfel),  EiV 
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(ail)  is  used  for  EiU  (ail'tf)  to  rhvme  with  Theil  (tail).  In  Heine's 
Die  Orenadierey  already  quoted  lor  non-elision,  we  have  Grenadier* 
twice  to  rhyme  with  Quartier,  mir  (kbhortiir-,  miir),  and  hitV 
(bit)  to  rhyme  with  mit  (mit),  and  for  metre 

Und  gurf  mix  urn  den  Begen.  (Und  gyH  mir  umn  den  d«0gh'Ai.) 

These  examples,  which  could  easily  be  greatly  multiplied,  will 
seire  to  shew  how  a  living  language  deals  with  its  final  ^'s,  and 
Germans  know  that  this  treatment  of  e  final  is  not  a  mere  license 
taken  by  the  poet  to  help  him  out  of  difficulties,  but  is  on  the  con- 
trary a  source  of  great  power  of  expression,  giving  force  and  cha- 
racter to  many  passages  by  omission,  and  soffiess  and  delicacy  to 
tiie  others  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  final  e.  Hence  we  are  led  to 
look  upon  the  use  and  disuse  of  this  letter,  (the  feeling  for  which 
has  been  entirely  lost  by  Englishmen,)  as  a  great  resource  for  the 
poet,  and  a  great  beauty  in  the  language.  To  those  whom  long 
custom  has  made  familiar  with  the  German  language  and  the  music 
of  its  poetry,  the  idea  of  constantly  clipping  off  these  final  d's  in  the 
English  fadiion  would  be  distasteful  and  barbarous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  their  frequency  conveys  no  feeling  of  trailiness  or  weak- 
ness, as  it  does  to  the  mere  English  reader. 

Proceeding  to  French  we  meet  with  a  new  phenomenon,  an 
existing  system  of  versification  founded  upon  an  obsolete  system  of 
pronunciation  (p.  119,  note).  In  looking  at  French  songs  when 
set  to  music,  we  see  that  all  final  ^'s  are  pronoimced,  except  before 
a  following  vowel  or  a  mute  A,  and  that  the  -ent  of  the  plural  of 
verbs  is  cdso  pronoimced  as  «,  (except  in  the  combination  -aient 
where  it  is  absolutely  mute),  although  it  is  not  elided  before  a  fol- 
lowing vowel.  But  in  common  French  discourse  this  final  e  and 
many  medial  ^'s  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  elided.*  The  consequence 
is  that  there  is  a  great  schism  between  tiie  language  of  poetry  and 
that  of  common  life.  When  singing,  the  French  not  merely  pro- 
noimce  these  ^'s,  but  dwell  upon  iiem,  and  give  them  long  and  ac- 
cented notes  in  the  music.  This  recognition  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  measure  of  the  verse,  which,  depending  solely  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  syllables  in  a  line,  and  having  no  relation  to  the  position 
of  accent,  is  entirely  broken  up  and  destroyed  when  these  syllables 
are  omitted.  And  yet  when  they  declaim,  the  French  omit  these 
final  tf*s  without  mercy,  producing,  to  English  ears,  a  hideous  rough 
shapeless  unmusical  result,  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  lie 
existence  of  the  omitted  syllables  can  mass  into  rhythm.' 

1  In  M.  Jobert*B  CoUoquial  French  poetrjr  (in   tragedies    especially,    and 

giondon,  Whittaker,  1854),  M.  and  principally  in  those  wmch  are  con- 
lie.  Th^riat's  Phonoeraphe  and  Tour-  sidered  as  standards  of  classic  pnrity,) 
rier^B  Model  Book  (4tn  ed.  1851,  Lon-  is  seldom  pleasant  to  English  ears; 
don,  Nutt),  will  be  found  excellent  but  in  the  complaint  whicn  is  gene- 
roles  for  shewing  when  this  «  ir  or  is  rally  made  of  the  want  of  harmony  of 
not  to  be  pronounced.  the  French  verse,  there  is  not  sufficient 
*  TheutteM.Taryer,  of  Etca,inhi8  allowance  made.  One  is  too  apt  to 
Choix  en  Prou  et  m  Vert  TLondon,  forget  that  the  Ear^  accustomed  to  the 
1833),  says :  "  The  reading  /  r  French  rhyme  and  peculiar  intonations  of  one*8 
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M.  Feline,  who  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  phonetic  system  of 
printing  French  as  an  assistance  in  teaching  ignorant  adults  to  read, 
has,  at  the  end  of  his  JSzm-cise  de  lecture  PhorUtique^  Aventuree  de 
Rohiruon  CruaoS  (Paris,  Didot,  1854),  given  an  Exemple  de  Licla- 
mation,  consisting  of  a  fragment  of  Lafontaine's  Fahle  (xi,  7),  Le 
payean  du  Danube,  which  he  has  printed  phonetically.  We  are  thus 
presented  with  a  Frenchman's  views  of  how  French  poetry  should 
be  read,  and  as  this  is  important  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  final  e, 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  the  greater  portion  of  it  in  ordinary 
spelling  and  in  a  palaeotypic  transcription  of  M.  Feline's  characters. 
The  lines  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  a  German  peasant  to  the 
Roman  Senate.     They  are  introduced  by  the  following  remarks : 

"  Get  exemple  nous  montre  que,  m^me  dans  la  declamation,  il  est 
des  e  muets  qui  ne  se  prononcent  pas,  quoique  leur  presence  soit 
n^cessaire  ik  la  mesure  syUabique  des  vers.  Cette  suppression  a  lieu, 
soit  parce  que  les  deux  consonnes  s^par^es  par  1'  e  muet  s'unissent 
fieuiilement  en  raison  de  leur  douceur,  soit  parce  que  le  sens  est  inter- 
Tompu.  n  importe  aussi  de  faire  observer  que,  presque  toutes  les 
fois  que  Ve  muet  est  supprim^,  la  syllabe  qui  le  pr^c^de  en  acquiert 
plus  d'intensit6  ou  de  longueur.^  A  la  fin  des  rimes  feminines, 
quand  il  est  prSc^d^  d*une  voyelle,  cette  voyelle  devient  plus  longue.' 
On  remarquera,  en  outre,  que,  lorsqus  le  sens  unit  la  fin  d*un  vers 
au  commencement  du  suivant,  la  liaison  doit  avoir  lieu." 


lan^^uage,  is  not  easily  pleased  by 
forei^  sounds ;— that  want  of  habit  of 
hearing  French  read  renders  it  a  bad 
judge  in  point  of  harmony  j  that  the 
ftill  and  rapid  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  author  greatly  influ- 
ences our  finding  the  words  harmonious 
or  harsh ;  and  now  few  there  are  who 
can  boast  of  so  iamiliaran  acquaint- 
ance with  a  foreign  language !  The 
following  brief  rdnimd  of  tne  laws  of 
French  yeraification  given  by  M.  Tarver 
^.)  may  be  useM.  **  Measure  and 
Bhyme  constitute  French  Terse.  Mea- 
sure is  determined  by  the  number  of 
syUablee  contained  in  the  Terse.  The 
longest  French  Tersee  haTe  tweWe  syl- 
labfos,  commonly  called  feet  When,  in 
the  body  of  a  Terse,  a  word  ends  with 
an  e  mu$L  that  is,  an  «  not  accented, 
and  is  followed  by  a  word  beginning 
with  a  Towel,  the  e  mvet  is  blendea 
with  that  Towel,  so  as  to  form  one 
sound,  and  consequently  one  foot  only, 
instead  of  two.  When  the  e  muet  is 
followed  by  an  «,  there  is  no  elision. 
The  termination  mt,  of  the  third  per- 
son of  Terbs,  which,  in  prose,  is  gene- 
rally blended  with  the  following  syl- 
lable, if  it  begin  with  a  Towel,  must  in 
Terse,  be  souMed  as  a  distinct  syllable 
or  foot,  but,  in  the  third  person  plural 
of  the  imperfect  and  conditional   of 


Terbs,  such  as  parlaientf  parUraimt, 
the  mt  of  aient  does  not  form  one  dis- 
tinct syllable,  because  there  is  but  one 
sound  uttered,  jMir-foim/,  par-U-raimt. 
Some  diphthong  form  two  syllables, 
and  some  one,  at  the  option  of  the 
author.  The  e^attre  is  a  rest  which 
comes  after  the  sixth  foot  or  syllable  in 
heroie  Terse,  and  after  the  fourth  syl- 
lable in  Terses  of  ten  syllables. — ^There 
are  no  blank  Terses  in  French ;  they 
always  rhyme.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
rhymes,  tne  mateuline  which  ends  with 
a  consonant  or  combination  of  letters 
forming  one  foil  sound,  such  as,  lan- 
guissan/,  Tanit^,  &c.,  ihe/#inmtiM  with 
an  e  muet.  In  heroic  Terses,  the  rhymes 
must  be  regularly  and  alternately,  two 
masculine  and  two  feminine.  If  a 
stanza  end  with  a  masculine  rhyme, 
the  following  must  begin  With  a  femi- 
nine, and  yice  yers^.*'  *^£ty'ambement, 
the  running  on  of  the  sense  firom  the 
end  of  one  yerse  to  the  beginning  of 
the  following.  It  is  a  fault  and  to  be 
ayoided,"  but  is  often  designedly  com- 
mitted by  Victor  Hugo  and  recent  poets. 

1  This  Mr.  Feline  has  not  marked 
particularly,  I  shall  therefore  place  two 
dots  (..)  in  place  of  the  suppressed  **# 
muet,*'  in  order  to  guide  the  reader. 

*  This  he  has  marked,  and  henoe  I 
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Le  PATSAJr  J)v  Daiotbb. — ^Fbaoxsht. 

Oraignez,  Bomains,  craignez  que  le  ciel  quelque  jour 
Ne  transporte  chez  yous  lea  plenrs  et  la  misdre ; 
Et  mettant  en  nos  mains,  par  nn  juste  retour, 
Les  aimes  dont  se  sert  sa  vengeance  a^v^re, 

U  ne  yous  fasse  ^i  sa  colore 

Nob  esclares  a  voire  tour. 
Et  pourquoi  sommes  nous  les  votres  ?    Qu*on  me  die 
En  quoi  yous  valez  mieux  que  cent  peuples  divers. 
Quel  droit  vous  a  rendus  mattres  de  Tunivers  ? 
Pourquoi  venir  troubler  une  innocente  vie  ? 
Nous  cultivions  en  paix  d'heureux  champs ;  et  nos  mains 
£taient  propres  aux  arts,  ainsi  qu'au  labourage. 

Qu'avez  vous  appris  aux  Germains  ? 

lis  ont  I'adresse  et  le  courage ; 

8'ils  avaient  eu  Tavidit^ 

Comme  vous,  et  la  violence, 
Peut-^tre  en  voire  place  ils  auraient  la  puissance, 
Et  sauraient  en  user  sans  inhumanity. 
Celle  que  vos  pr^teurs  ont  sur  nous  exerc6e 

N'enire  qa^k  peine  en  la  pens6e. 

La  majesty  de  vos  auiels 

EUe  m^me  en  est  offens^e ; 

Car  sachez  que  les  immortels 
Ont  les  regards  sur  nous.     Gr&ces  &  vos  exemples 
lis  n'ont  devant  les  yeux  que  des  objets  d'horreur, 

De  m6pris  d'eux  et  de  leurs  temples, 
D'avarice  qui  va  jusques  k  la  fdreur. 
Bien  ne  suffit  aux  gens  qui  nous  viennent  de  Bome, 

La  terre  et  le  travail  de  Thomme 
Font  pour  les  assouvir  des  efforts  superflus. 

Betirez-les:   onne  veut.plus 

Cultiver  pour  eux  les  compagnes. 
Nous  quittons  les  cit^s,  nous  fhyons  aux  montagnes, 

Nous  laissons  nos  chores  compagnes ; 
Nous  ne  conversons  plus  qu'avec  des  ours  afi&eux, 
D^urag^s  de  metire  au  jour  des  malheureux, 
Et  de  peupler  pour  Bome  un  pays  qu'elle  opprime. 

mark  the  prolongation  by  reduplication  long  YoweU  in  French,  and  that  I  have 
as  usnal.  It  is  to  be  obaerred  that  M.  strictly  followed  his  system  of  notation, 
Feline  seldom  admits  the  existence  of     except  in  his  employment  of  ti^e  hyphen, 
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Lp  ptf,izaA   dy   Danyb. — ^FragmaA. 

GrsRJej  BomeA,  cr«nj>  kp  h  siel  kelkp  zhur 
Np  traAsporttf  sh^  vu  le  plprz  ^  la  mizer.. ; 
JE  metaAt  aA  no  meA,  par  9a  zhystp  ivtor 
Jjez  armp  doA  sp  ser  sa  vaAzhaAw  s^er.. , 

n  np  Yu  f as  aA  sa  koler.. 

"Noz  eskl0v..z  a  votiv  tor. 
JE  porkoa  som..  nn  le  votr..  ?    X-oa  iii9  dii.. 
Aa  koa  Yu  Ydle  mioe  kp  saA  ppplp  diver. 
Kel  dma  vaz  a  r&idy  metiv  dp  l-yniver  ? 
Purkaa  ypnir  tnibW  yn  inosaAtp  yii..  ? 
Nn  kyltiYioAz  aA  pe  d-proe  shaA ;  e  no  meAz 
Ete  propipz  oz  ar,  eAsi  k-o  labnrazh.. 

K-  ave  vnz  apriz  o  ZbermeA? 

Hz  OA 1-  adres  e  h  kuiazb.. ; 

S-  ilz  avet  y  1-  avidity 

Kom..  YU,  p  la  violaAs.., 
Ppt  etr-  aA  votrp  plas  ilz  ore  la  pyisaAs.. , 
J?  soret  aAn-  yze  saAz  inymanitp. 
SeL.  kp  Yo  prptPT  oa  syr  nnz  pgzerspp.. 

N-  aAtiv  k-  a  pen-  aA  la  paAspp.. 

La  mazhestp  dp  voz  otel 

El.,  mem-  aAn-  et  ofaASPP.. ; 

Kar  Bashp  kp  lez  immortelz 
Oa  le  ipgar  syr  nu.    Grospz  a  voz  pgzaApL. , 
In  n-  OA  dpvaA  lez  job  kp  dez  obzbe  d-oripr, 

Dp  mppri  d-  odz  p  dp  Ur  taApL. , 
D-  avaiis..  ki  va  zhyBkPz  a  la  fyrpr. 
BioA  np  syfit  o  zhaA  ki  nu  yien..  da  Bom.. : 

La  ter  p  b  trayalj  dp  1-  om.. 
EoA  pur  lez  assuvir  dez  efor  syperfly. 

Eptdrp  le :  oa  np  voe  ply 

Kyltivp  pur  od  le  kaApai^.. . 
Ku  kitoA  le  sitp,  nu  fyijoAz  o  moAtanj.. ; 

Nu  lesoA  no  sher..  koApanj*. ; 
Ku  np  koAveisoA  ply  k-  ayek  dez  urz  afirae, 
Bpkurazbp  dp  metr-  o  zhur  de  malproe, 
JE  dp  ppplp  pur  Bom  oa  pp,i  k-  el  oprim.. . 

wbicli  he  places  bifon  a  pronounced      and  which  I  employ  in  the  nsual  pa- 
final  **$  mnet,*'  or  a  consonant  that     laeotypio  manner, 
which  runs  on  to  the  following  vowel, 
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Notwithstanding  that  this  passage  does  not  offer  nnmerous 
examples  of  the  disarrangement  produced  by  modem  speech  in 
French  verse,  yet  it  is  evident  that  had  French  verse  arisen  in  the 
present  day,  or  had  it  followed  the  usages  of  pronunciation,  it  could 
not  have  taken  such  a  form.  Thus  the  distinction  between  the 
masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  which  is  so  important  in  the  con- 
struction of  French  verse,  has  entirely  disappeared,  sh^e,  coUre, 
becoming  (s^er,  koler),  do  not  differ  firom  divers^  univers  (diver, 
yniver),  though  a  French  poet  who  attempted  to  make  the  first 
rhyme  with  the  second  would  be  laughed  from  Parnassus.  The 
rhyme  fnains,  Oermains,  has  disappeared  in  (moAz,  zhermeA),  owing 
to  a  '^ liaison"  preserving  the  »  in  one  case,  while  it  was  lost  in 
another.  The  open  vowels,  which  are  jso  strictly  forbidden,  crop 
up,  as  in 

Comme  tovs,  et  la  Tiolenoe. 

(kom     Yu     #   la  yiolaAB.) 

This  Hue  also  wants  two  syllables,  which  the  singer  would  have 
added  as — 

(komp    TQz    #  la  TiolaAw). 

Observe  also  how  the  lines 

Elltf  mSme  en  est  offens60 — 
B'aTaric#  qui  Ta  josques  h.  la  fnreur — 

suffer  from  the  want  of  the  italicized  syllables. 

The  composition  of  French  verse  is  as  purely  regulated  by  rule  in 
France  as  i^t  of  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  verse  is  at  modem  English 
schools ;  it  is  thoroughly  artificial.  The  French  have  got  to  feel  a 
sort  of  rhythm  in  it  as  Etonians  feel  a  rhythm  in  their  own  hexa- 
meters; but  that  the  former  at  all  resembled  the  rhythm  known 
to  the  old  French  poets,  can  as  little  be  imagined,  as  that  the  latter 
resembled  the  rhythm  tiiat  guided  Virgil.  Even  the  popular  rhymes 
of  Stranger  connot  always  imitate  the  speech  of  the  people,  witness 
the  italicized  «'s  in  the  foUowiug  first  stanza  of  PaiUa»$e  ^ — 

J'snis  n^  Paillaase,  et  mon  papa, 

Pour  m'lancer  but  la  plac«, 
D'un  coup  d'  pied  queuqu'  part  m'attrapa, 
£t  m'  dit :  Sauttf,  PaillaBM! 
T'fUB  r  iarret  dispos, 
Quoiqu^  f  ay*  1*  Tentri  gros 
£t  la  Deu^'  rubicond^. 
N'  sauf  point-z  k  d^mi 
Paillass'  mon  ami : 
Sau^  pour  tout  \e  mond« ! 

From  the  French  we  learn  then  this  lesson,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  versification  which  requires  the  pronunciation  of  e  final, 
although  it  has  disappeared  from  the  language.  Hence  Chaucer 
may  have  used  an  e  final  in  poetry,  which  was  unknown  in  common 
speech.  But  the  French  e  final,  which  has  now  disappeared,  wm 
pronounced  in  general  conversation  as  late  as  the  xvi  th  centuiy,  as 

^  (Euvres  completes  de  P.  J.  de  Paris,  1835,  2  toIb.  82mo.,  yoI.  i.  p. 
Bdranger,  Edition  reyue  par  Tauteur.      232,  written  in  1816. 
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we  know  both  from  Palsgrave,  and  from  Meigret,  and  hence  it  must 
have  been  so  pronounced  in  Chaucer's  time,  and  must  have  formed 
part  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Prench  verses  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted. 

This  examination  of  German  and  Prench  versification  has  led  us 
to  two  very  different  results.  In  German  the  final  *  is  a  living  part 
of  the  language  and  metre,  affecting  the  music  of  speech,  a  real 
element  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the  loftiest  and  the  homehest  discourse. 
In  French  the  final  e,  although  the  representative  of  other  original 
vowels,  the  note  of  feminine  and  of  many  parts  of  verbs,  and  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  writing,  has  died  out  as  utterly  in  French  as  it 
has  in  English  speech,  but  forms  an  element  of  ^e  commonest  as 
well  as  loftiest  versification  of  the  present  day,  any  attempt  to  build 
verses  upon  the  theory  of  its  disappearance,  as  in  English,  being 
scouted  as  low  and  vulgar.    What  was  the  case  with  Clmucer  ? 

The  foundation  of  our  language  is  Saxon.  The  construction  of 
our  sentences,  the  expressions  of  the  relations  of  ideas  by  the  order 
of  words,  has  undergone  little  or  no  change  frx>m  a  period  when 
French  words  were  still  unused.  The  only  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  French  words  was  to  enlarge  our  vocabulary,  not  to  alter  our 
grammar.  Hence  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  while  the  Ger- 
manic e  final  was  still  in  use  in  our  language,  it  was  employed  by 
English  poets  much  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  now  used  by  German 
poets.  That  is,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  gene- 
rally, as  we  have  proved  that  it  was  occasionally  pronounced, 
whetiier  it  was  a  substitute  fpr  some  other  original  vowel  or  was 
merely  inflexional,  but  that  in  both  cases  it  was  omitted,  ^  when  not 
destructive  to  the  sense,  before  another  vowel,  or  whenever  its 
omission  gave  dignity,  force  or  precision.' 

In  French  venifieation  the  rule  for  the  elision  of  final  e  before  a 
subsequent  vowel  or  h  mute  was  absolute.  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  this  rule  absolute  in  Chaucer  at  least  for  French 
words.  But  it  may  have  been  only  partially  adopted.  In  this  case 
however  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a  French  model.  In  Chap.  V, 
§§  1  and  2,  we  shall  see  that  this  was  the  rule  of  English  versifica- 
tion, even  in  the  xm  th  century. 

It  is  quite  possible  that^  as  the  inflexional  condition  of  our  lan- 

1  In  (}eniiaii  and  French  poetry  the  altogether  even  in  reading  Latin  Terse, 

omisnon  of  the  Towel  is  complete  and  Except  in  a  few  instances,  as  T,  f^  &c., 

ahfiolnte.    It  is  not  in  any  way  slurred  the  French  do  not  mark  the  dision  of 

oyer  or  rapidly  pronounc^  in  connec-  a  final  e  hefore  a  foUowing  vowel,  and 

tion  with  the  following  Towel,   as  is  in  old  English  the  yowel  was  written 

the  case  in  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  even  when  elided, 
and  eyen  in    Italian   singing.     The         *  Occasionally,  hnt  less  frequently, 

Oermans,  like  the  Greeks,  do  not  even  the  final  e  may  naye  heen  also  omitted 

write  the  elided  yoweL    The  Latins  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  or  the  metre, 

wrote  the  elided  yowel  as  the  Italians  but  in  such  cases  the  poet  must  haye 

doj  and  may  therefore  haye  touched  it  felt  that  the  sacrifice  would  haye  heen 

^    "      as  in  the  English  custom  of  greater  to  turn  hisyerse  so  as  to  render 


reading  Latin  yerse,  whereas  it  is  the      tiie  elision  unnecessary. 
German  custom  to  omit  such  yowels 
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goage  miderwent  a  rapid  degradation  in  the  xy  th  centniy,  and  was 
certainly  much  inferior  in  tiie  xivth  to  what  it  was  in  the  xm  th, 
(several  of  the  inflexional  #'b  having  perhaps  disappeared  even  in 
Chaucer's  time),  and  as  most  of  the  manuscripts  belong  to  a  period 
of  at  least  a  generation  after  Chaucer's  death,  this  disuse  of  the  final 
#  may  have  considerably  advanced  before  the  best  copies  of  his  writ- 
ings, which  we  possess,  had  come  into  existence.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  the  scribe  has  frequently  introduced  or  omitted  final  «'& 
with  rather  an  indistinct  and  uncertain  feeling  as  to  where  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  pronounced.^ 

We  know  indeed  that  even  in  the  xnth  century,  when  the  final 
e^s  had  altogether  disappeared  from  speech,  they  were  considered  an 
indispensable  ornament  in  writing,  and  were  added  on  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  writer's  part  whether  their  addition  was  or  was 
not  historically  justifiable.* 

Before  judging  from  the  inner  part  of  a  line  in  Chaucer,  whether 
the  final  0's  that  are  written  should  be  pronounced  or  mute,  it  is 
necessaryto  obtain  some  feeling  as  to  the  style  and  character  of  his 
verse.  We  have  no  occasion  to  consider  the  shorter  lines  of  Bir 
Thopaz,  nor  the  grouping  of  the  lines  into  stanzas.  The  question  is 
only,  of  how  many  syllables  did  one  of  Chaucer's  longer  lines  consist, 
and  where  did  the  stress  fall? 

The  last  question  requires  the  position  of  the  accent '  in  Chaucer's 
words  to  be  considered.  Or  rather  the  two  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered together,  for  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the  position 
of  the  accent  but  by  the  metre.  We  .may  assume  that  the  rhyming 
syllables  had  sufficient  stress  to  make  the  rhyme  frdly  audible,  but 
we  must  be  aware  of  concluding  that  therefore  they  had  the  chief 
stress.  This  rule  would  be  gencurally  true  in  German  verse, — where 
however  it  is  sometimes  transgressed,^ — ^but  it  is  not  at  all  true  of 
French  verse.  Many  writers  assert  that  French  words  have  a  fixed 
accent.  In  the  xvith  century  Palsgrave  marks  the  position  of  the 
French  accent  and  lays  down  rules  for  it.  Bo  does  the  very  high 
phonetic  authority,  Bapp,  in  the  xix  th  century.  Nevertheless  one 
of  the  great  pecuHarities  of  French,  as  distinguished  from  Italian  on 
the  one  hand,  (representing  its  Latin  element,)  and  German  on  the 
other,  (representing  its  Frankish  element,)  is  the  absence  of  deter- 
mxnate  stress  upon  any  syllable  in  a  word.  French  speakers  do  fre- 
quently put  a  stress,  but  that  stress  varies  with  the  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  without  affecting  the  intelligibility  of  a  word.    I  have 

^  See  suprl^  p.  320,  note.  eyer,  the  present  inyestigationB  make 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  SaleBbmyB  it  requisite  to  reconsider.  In  these 
obeerrations  on  0  in  his  Welsh  pronnn-  pages  I  haye  strictly  confined  myself  to 
tiation,  infrl^  Chap.  YIII.  {1.  the  smallest  amount  of  discussion  which 

*  The  following  remarks  on  the  yery  my  object  allowed. 

difficult  subject  of  acorat  and  metre,         '  Compare  etutae   in  the  Maylied, 

make  no  pretension  to  completeness,  suprii  p.  323,  a  word  which  generally 

The  two  Tolumes  of  Mr.  Guest's  JETw-  has  the  stress  on  the  #<,  as  in  ouier  oom- 

iory  of  BnglUh  Msfthms,  1838,  shew  pounds  of  4t,  but  there  has  nearly  an 

the  extent  of  the  subject,  which,  how-  eren  stress  on  both  syllables. 
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heard  the  last  word  in  les  champs  JBlyiiss  pronounced  with  a  distinct 
stress  on  the  first  syllable  on  one  occasion,  on  the  second  on  another, 
and  on  the  third  on  another.  A  German  speaker  is  apt  to  accent 
the  final  syllable  in  French  words,  an  English  speaker  the  first.  It 
is  the  0vmnes8  with  which  a  Frenchmen  pronounces  the  syllables 
that  gives  so  much  peculiarity  to  his  pronunciation  of  English,  and 
reflects  his  national  habit  of  speech,  a  habit  also  shared,  as  I  am 
informed,  by  the  Turks.  A  simple  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
evenneis  is  that  most  Englishmen  feel  the  French  Alexandrine  to 
consist  of  four  measures,  of  three  syllables  each,  accented  more  or 
less  distinctly  on  the  last  syllable,  whereas  the  English  and  German 
Alexandrine  founded  upon  it  consists  of  six  measures  of  two  syllables 
each,  more  or  less  distinctly  accented  on  the  last.  That  the  French 
allowed  very  evanescent  syllables,  as  for  example  the  final  e,  to  fall 
on  the  even  places,  may  be  seen  from  the  italicised  syllables  in 
Comeille's  lines  {Limitation  de  lews-  Christ) : 

Lee  tenebr«t  iamais  n'approchent  qui  me  rait ; 

£t  paitont  rar  mes  pas  il  tromie  Tn  ionr  latis  irait, 

Qui  porte  iuMjue  an  coeur  la  Imniertf  de  Tie. —  1,  1, 1 

Ne  lui  B^anroit  of&ir  d*afi:reab/«f  victimes —  1,  1,  3 

£t  la  Terta  saiui  eux  est  de  telltf  valenr, 

Qa*il  Taut  mievx  bien  sentir  la  douleor  de  tes  ftntea, 

Que  s^anoir  definir  oe  qu'est  oett^  dooleur.^  If  1»  3 

"We  also  find  the  same  word  differently  placed  in  a  verse  with 
respect  to  the  odd  and  even  places,  which  wiould  therefore  be  dif- 
ferently accented  according  to  any  accentual  theory.  For  example 
(Comeille,  Imitation) : 

£t  ta  Terras  qu'eiifiii  tout  n'est  que  ponite,  1,  1,  8 

Vanity  d'entaaser  richesses  sur  richesses.  Ii  1>  ^ 

Le  d^nr  de  B9auoir  est  natnrel  aux  homines.  1,  2,  1 

Bone  tous  tes  deairt  h  ee  qu*il  U  fant  faire.  I,  2,  2 

Les  Sfttuam  d' ordinaire  aymen^  qu*on  les  regaide.  1)  2,  2 

Qui  puissent  d*Tn  Sgauant  faire  Tn  homm«  de  bien.  1,  2,  2 

And  so  on,  shewing  that  in  the  year  1651,  when  this  was  published, 
there  was  no  proper  determinate  stress  on  any  French  woids.  From 
this  to  the  xivth  century  is  a  great  leap,  but  the  very  fact  that 
Chaucer  employs  his  French  words  in  the  same  way,  leads  us  to 
infer  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  same  practice  in  his  French 
originals,  thus: 

Tronthe  and  honour^  freedom  and  cnrtesie.  46 

And  eTere  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.  50 

Sche  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitom,  148 

Thejr  fillen  gmf  and  criden  pitoutly,  951 

Tathenes,  for  to  dwellen  in  priaoun.  1025 

Oure  pritoun  for  it  may  non  othir  be.  1087 

Fairest  of  faire,  o  lady  min  Venus,  2223 

And  ye  be  Vtnus,  the  goddess  of  loTe.  2251                      * 

^  If  ^e  text  be  correct  we  find  precisely  similar  cases  in  Chancer — 
Ful  wel  sche  sang  the  serried  dcTyne.  122 

That  often  hadde  been  att0  parrys.  312 

As  seyde  himself  mor«  than  a  curat.  219 
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It  is  needlefls  to  heap  np  examples  as  tibe  fact  is  well  known.  It 
is  dwelled  upon  by  Mr.  Skeat,'  but  although  he  names  the  equable 
French  pronnnciationy  he  seems  to  tbfnk  the  final  stress  in  l^^n^iab 
words  to  be  dne  to  the  French  and  the  change  of  accent  to  be  en- 
tirely F<nglish.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  words  were  always 
pnmonnced  with  an  equable  stress,  which  allowed  of  their  s^pearing 
in  either  position,  and  this  was  altogetiier  French. 

There  is  at  least  one  Finglish  termination  which  could  be  placed 
either  in  an  odd  or  eren  place,  namely  -ifn^e^  thus  in 
8jfngyng§  he  wai  mJUiwiyng$  al  ^  day.  91 

-ynge  occurs  both  in  an  even  and  odd  place.  This  termination,  as  a 
true  participial  form,  is  difficult  to  derive  from  Anglosaxon,  where 
the  termination  was  -ende^  -^nde.  In  the  Bomaunt  of  the  Bose  we 
have  -ands  in  an  even  place — 

Poyntifl  and  sleeyea  be  welle  niUmdi 

Bight  and  stregfat  on  ihe  hande.  6*09 

They  ihid  hir  telle  boa  they  thee  ftnde 

Cmteii  and  wya,  and  welle  dotmde  6*83 

And  in  the  Canterbury  Tales, 

Tbuehand  the  cherl,  ^ey  aayd  that  sabtQte    7872 
But  it  occurs  in  an  odd  place  apparently  in — 

The  God  of  Lone  dehrrerhr 

Come  lepande  to  me  nastily.  6*59 

and  in  the  Canterbury  Tales, 

Ther  ia  M  many  an  eyghe  and  many  an  eere 
Awaytand  on  a  lord,  anid  he  not  where.  7635 

His  meyne,  which  that  herd  of  tiiis  affiray, 
Com  l^and  in,  and  chased  oat  the  frere.         7738 

and  by  the  analogy  of  all  Germanic  inflexional  syllables  it  ought  to 
be  unaccented.' 

As  a  verbal  noun  the  -ynge  came  directly  from  Anglosaxon,  and 
it  occurs  in  an  even  place  so  early  as  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
pride  and  giteinge  of  lonerd-hed.        t.  832 

Chaucer  therefore  apparently  took  the  liberty  of  placing  French 
words,  foreign  names,  and  English  words  with  heavy  terminations, 
as  -ynge,  -nesse^  and  some  others,'  in  any  part  of  his  line  which 

^  In  the  additions  to  Tjrwhitt's  pre-  The  change  of  form  of  the  present  par- 

Uminary  Essay,  Mr.  Morris's  edition  of  tidple  is  careftilly  noted  in  Koeh,  His- 

Chaucer,  vol.  1,  172-196.    Bell  and  tonsche    Grammatik   der   Engbschen 

Daldy,  London,  1866.    See  the  list  of  Sprache,  toI.  1,  p.  342.  to  which  I  am 

words  giyen   by  Prot    Child  in   his  indebted   for   the   references   to    the 

Essay,  reproduced  in  the  next  section,  Romannt  of  the  Bose,  the  text  of  which 

art.  99.     Prof.  Child  cites  as  *'Ex-  however,  is  unfortunately  very  doubt- 

amples  of  the  French  accent,''  which  ful  (p.  252).    The  form  -efnie  is  very 

he  evidently  regards  as  lying  on  the  common  in  Gower,  and  is  generally 

last  syllable—  accented.    See  Prof.  Child's  obsenra- 

tiier  was  discord',  rancour^,  ne  heyy-  tions  in  the  next  section,  art.  64. 

nes'se.        8308  >  Prof.  Child  loc.  cit.  art  99,  also 

glori  and  honou]<,  regn'e.  tresor'  and  notices  felaw'e  2550,  &c.,  fel'aw  650, 

rentfe)      15697  melle're   mylle're   544,  8167;  mel'er 

>  Mr.  Skeat  accents  it  (ib.  p.  185).  3923,  &c.,  yeman'  6962,  ye'man  101. 
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snited  his  convenience,  most  'probably  pronouncing  them  with  an 
even  stress  on  each  syllable,  which  in  process  of  time  became  trans- 
formed into  a  double  method  of  accentuating.  For  English  words 
generally  the  usual  Oermanic  rale  of  the  stress  on  the  radical  syl- 
lable apparently  prevailed. 

Chaucer's  verse  seems  to  consist  generally  of  jwt  measures,  with 
or  without  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  forming  a  ''feminine  rhyme," 
added  at  the  pleasure  of  the  poet.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  strict 
alternation  of  couplets  with  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  which 
distinguishes  French  verse  of  the  classical  period.  Each  measure 
properly  consisted  of  two  syllables,  with  more  or  less  stress  on  the 
last,  but  each  syllable  might  also  have  nearly  the  same  stress.  In 
the  first  measure  the  chief  stress  was  often  on  the  first  syllable,  as 

Bright  was  the  day  and  bliew  the  firmament    10093 
Mr.  Skeat  has  pointed  out  (ib.  174)  that  the  first  measure  might 
consist  of  a  single  syllable,  which  then  ought  to  have  a  certain 
stress,  or  at  least  be  followed  by  a  decidedly  unaccented  syllable,  as 
Jfay  with  all  thjn  floures  and  thy  greene.    1612 
Thsr  by  ayentore  this  Palamoun.  1618 

Now  it  schyneth,  now  it  reyneth  fastb.  1637 

His  example 

I  make  pleynly  my  confessioun, 

That  1  am  the  woM  Palamoun.  1737 

can  scarcely  be  correct,  as  such  a  reading  would  be  quite  destrac- 
tive  of  the  sense,  for  that,  am,  must  be  without  stress,  and  /must 
have  the  stress.  The  line  is  therefore  corrupt.  Tyrwhitt  reads 
ihilke  for  they  another  mode  of  correction  would  be 

That  I  am  he^  the  wofnl  Palamoun, 

That  hath  thy  prisoun  broke  wikkedly. 

Probably  Mr.  Skeat  is  right  in  admitting-  a  monosyllabic  first 
measure,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted  in  any  particular  case, 
unless  the  single  syllable  it  contains  has  a  decided  sb^ess.^ 

In  the  modem  verse  of  five  measures,  there  must  be  a  principal 
stress  on  the  last  syllable 

of  the  second  and  fourth  measures 
or  of  the  first  and  fourth  measures 
or  of  the  third  and  some  other  measure. 

^  The  first  line  of  the  Canterbury  The  Harleian  7333  has  [swoote 

Tales  seems  to  belong  to  this  category.  Whanne  ])^  Aperyll  w^  his    shoures 

The  Harleian  7334  reads  [swoote  where  whanne  is  an  Anglosaxon  form. 

Whan  that  aprill^  with  his  schowres  Caxton's  first  edition  reads  [sote. 

where  the  itaUcised  e  has  no  authority,  ^^  *»»**  ^VVria  with  his  shouris 

compare  Averil  6128,  but  is  also  found  And  Pynson's  edition  1493,  has     [sote 

in  tne  Corpus   MS.    Oxford.       The  Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures 

Hengwit  MS.  reads—  [soote  Marking  the  monosyllabic  first  measure 

Whan  that  AueryU  wiM  his  shoures  i,    j^Ucs,  I  would  read  fswote 

The  Haxleiwi  1 768  reads-  ^„  ^^  ^  ril  with  his  schoures 

Whan  that  Apnll.w*  his  schouresswote  «.    ..    , 

The  Lansdowne  861  has  [soote  Similarly 

Whan  J>at  April  wyj?e  his  schoures  it/ bysmoterud  with  his  haburgeon.  77 
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There  is  alBO  generallj  a  stress  upon  tibe  last  syllable  of  tiie  fifQi 
measure,  but  if  any  one  of  the  three  conditions  above  stated  are 
satisfied,  the  Terse,  so  far  as  stress  is  concerned,  is  complete,  no 
matter  what  other  syllables  have  a  greater  or  less  stress  or  l^igth.^ 
It  is  a  mistake  to  sappose  that  there  are  0(munonly  or  r^;ularl7, 
fiye  stresses,  one  to  each  measure.' 

This  role  of  stress  is  necessarily  not  so  strictly  carried  out  in 
Chancer,  who  was  prorided  with  a  nnmber  of  words  hajing  eren 
syllabic  stress.  Bnt  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to  hold  toler- 
ably welL  There  are  however  many  lines  in  which  so  many  syl- 
lables come  together,  with  little  or  no  stress,  that  unless  they  are 
read  somewhat  $ffUahiealiy  rat^r  than  by  measures,  or  stress,  we 
foil  to  feel  their  rhythm.     Thus 

Thai^reryofyoasehalgotrAirhimlest  1860 

may  be  accented  on  the  italicised  syllables,  (first  and  fourth  mea- 
sures), in  which  case  ofy<m  schal  go  would  be  passed  over  lightly,  or 
else  tiie  whole  line  may  be  read  with  an  even  stress  like  a  French 
verse,  and  this  seems  the  more  probably  correct  method. 

Any  measure  may  occasionally  consist  of  three  syllables,  but  in 
this  case  the  two  fint  are  always  very  light.     In 

Wyd  was  his  paruM,  mnd  ko%ueB  fer  aaondor.       493 
Biforn  me  mrwfiU  wrtedisA  creatiire.  1 108 

the  third  italicised  measure  has  three  syllables.  In  such  cases  it 
will  be  generally  found  that  the  first  syllable  is  merely  an  in- 
flexional or  derivative  «,  «i,  er. 

It  is  not  usual  in  modem  verse  to  have  two  trissyllabic  measures 
in  the  same  line,  or  if  they  do  so  occur  they  must  be  widely  sepa- 
rated.    It  is  also  not  customary  in  modem  verse,  but  it  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  Chaucer,  to  give  three  syllables  to  the  fifth  measure,  as 
Than  with  an  angry  woman  donn  in  a  Mou9.      6361 
As  wel  o9er  Mr  housbond  as  ot^t  kU  lovt,  6621 

^  The  length  of  syllahles  has  much  lines  of  Lord  Byron's  Oor$tur,  marlring 
to  do  with  the  force  and  character  of  the  eren  measures  by  italics  and  the 
a  Terse,  but  does  not  form  part  of  its  rektire  amount  of  stress  by  0,  1,  2, 
rhythmical  laws.  we  hare — 

*  Take  for  example  the   first   six 

loitooot       It 
O'er  the  glad  Mooters  of  ih€  dark  blue  sea 

1  1        otoootst 

Oar  thoughts  at  hotmdleMj  and  our  tonlt  as  free, 

too        lotoiot 
Far  as  tke  breeu  can  bear,  tke  di/lows  foam, 

•    lotoooto        t 
Surrey  our  empire,  and  bekold  our  home ! 

«oo        I        tiooo       t 
These  are  our  realnuy  no  limt^t  to  their  sway — 

iiotoiitot 
Our  flag  tk$  teei^xe  uHicko  me$t  obey. 

The  distributioa  of  stress  is  seen  to  and  others  might  think  that  it  would 

be  Tery  yaried,  but  the  action  of  the  be  sufllcient  to   mark  stress  and  no 

rules  giTen  in  the  text  is  well  marked,  stress.    The  last  line  most  nearly  ap- 

Different  readers  would  probably  differ  proaohes    to    haring   fire    principal 

as  to  the  ratios  1  and  2,  in  some  lines,      -* 
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If  gentileB  were  plaunted  nfUunUp,  6716 

For  vilevn  synfm  deedes  maketh  a  eherl,  6740 

That  will  nought  he  govenied  af^  h&r  wyvet.^     6844 

Besides  the  stxess,  the  caesura  plays  an  importajit  part  in  modem 
verse.  This  consists  in  terminating  a  word,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  measure  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third,  or  else  more  rarely  at 
the  end  of  the  third  or  middle  of  the  fourth  measure.  "Words 
forming  a  logical  whole  must  in  this  case  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  same  word.     Thus  Chaucer's 

That  sleptfM  ai  the  night — with  open  yhe.  10 

(where  the  even  measures  are  italicised)  has  the  caesura  (marked  by 
a  dash)  after  night,  the  end  of  the  third  measure,  not  at  a/,  or  the, 
because  al  the  night  has  the  effect  of  a  single  word. 

If  we  now  read  Chaucer's  lines  with  the  pronunciation  obtained 
in  our  previous  investigations,  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  say 
in  general  where  the  final  «,  when  written,  may  not  be  sounded.' 
But  the  principle  of  economy  would  lead  us  to  avoid  the  use  of 
trissyllabic  measures  where  they  are  not  agreeable,  or  where  they 
would  be  too  frequent. 

Final  e  arises  in  Chaucer'  from  nearly  the  same  sources  as  in 
G^erman: 

1^  as  a  substitute  fit)m  some  original  final  vowel — eisential  E 

2)  as  a  mark  of  plural,  oblique  case,  or  definite  adjective— rn/foc- 
tiondl,  oblique,  definite  JS 

3)  as  a  mark  of  adverbs — adverbial  JS 

4)  as  a  mark  of  the  infinitive  mood  and  gerund,  past  tense  of 
weak  verbs,  and  imperative  mood — verbal  JS 

5)  as  a  representative  of  the  French  final  e — French  E, 

^  The  triflflrllabic  measures  in  6621  precisely  the  same  rhythm  in  a  line  in 

are  avoided  oy  reading  o*er  for  over,  Goethe's  Tasso,  act  1 : 
as  in  modem  times,  and  in  6740  by  ein  nen  Hesperien 

reading  maWth,  Uns  dustend  bild^  erktnnsi   da   sie 

nicbt  alle 

>  "It  is  difficnlt  to  point  out  in-  FUrholdeFriichteeinerwahrenLiebeP 
stances  where  the  -e  final  is  not  sounded  (ain  noy  Hespee-rim 

but  it  appears  to  be  silent  in  dore  2424,  ^^  dust'md  bild'en,  erkenst*  du  di 
fnU  886,  regne  879,  and  beil$  1328."  rniht  tl'e 

Skeat,  ibid.  p.  183.  The  reference  Fyr  Hold-e  frykti-e  ain-er  bhaaT« 
numbers  hare  been  adapted.    Now  on  lii'be  ?) 

ftTftitiining  these  lines —  ^^  f*ct  when  the  csraura  occurs  in  this 

The  rynges  on  the  tempul  dc^^Ao.     pj^^^^^'^^^l 

^'^^^T/^r^^i^^-'^r^  &--rrprytXoro?nsi 

comparable   to   the    above   instances  before  a  foUo^g  vowel.    Hence  S 

where  it  is  formed  without  a  fimd  #.  ^^  -^^^^^  J^^^  ,     Mr    Ske!lt 

And  of  the  fest^  that  ioat  at  hire  wed-  finom  the  whole  of  the  ^ligfates  Tale, 

dynffe.    885  come  to  nothhig. 
Ther  as  a  best«  may  al  his  lust  iulfille. 

1320  *  Prof.  Child's  minute  examination 

have  trisyllabic  tiiird  measures,  which  of  the  final  E's  in  Chaucer,  is  given  in 

have  never  a  bad  effect,  indeed  we  have  the  next  section. 
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The  use  of  the  final  e  seems  to  have  been  more  regular  in  poetiy 
than  prose,  to  judge  by  the  prose  tales  in  this  manuscript,  but  this 
may  be  erroneous ;  the  reason  may  only  be  that  the  scribe,  to  whom 
many  of  the  uses  of  e  final  had  become  obsolete,  had  no  guide,  when 
writing  prose,  to  correct  his  more  modem  spelling,  or,  as  is  more 
likely  still,  at  once  used  the  orthography  corresponding  to  his  more 
recent  pronunciation. 

The  question  now  arises,  was  final  e  ever  added  on  by  the  poet  for 
the  sake  of  metre  or  rhyme,  as  Ooethe  apparently  added  on  0  in 
OlUeke  as  shewn  above  (p.  323)  ?  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
as  it  would  have  been  instantly  detected  as  a  weakness,  unless  it 
could  be  justified  as  an  archaism,  like  Groethe's,  or  a  colloquialism, 
as  when  zweiey  drete,  is  said  in  Grerman.^  But  the  scribe  certainly 
not  unfrequently  added  on  an  «  when  it  was  not  required,  shewing 
that  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  final  e  was  disappearing  in  his 
time.  Mr.  Skeat  calls  this  '*  orthoepic"  and  considers  that  it  has 
"  solely  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel"  (Ibid.  p. 
189).  I  am  more  inclined  to  consider  it  "  ignorant,"  and  as  point- 
ing out  a  later  date  for  the  writing  of  the  MS.  8ee  the  observations 
on  the  Lansdowne  MS.  851,  supi^  p.  320,  note.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  that  MS.  added  on  an  ^  in : 
wyjTC,  haJTc,  suche,  whiche,— examples  which  occur  in  the  first  four 
lines, — ^to  shew  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  which  was  not  lengthened. 

The  following  examination  of  words  with  final  E  in  the  first  100 
lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  give  a  clearer  notion  of  their 
origin  and  use.  To  each  word  is  added  the  number  of  the  line,  with 
an  accent  after  it  when  the  word  is  final.  From  the  metre  alone  it 
is  of  course  geiierally  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  final  E 
at  the  end  of  a  line  is  to  be  pronounced.  Therefore  we  may,  for 
the  moment,  reject  all  such  from  consideration.  When  an  apos- 
trophe is  substituted  for  a  final  E,  it  shews  that  the  e  is  written, 
but  not  pronounced,  and  is  followed  by  a  vowel  or  enclitic  beginning 
with  A.  A  double  apostrophe  shews  that  the  e  was  written,  but 
should  apparently  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  When  the 
word  is  in  itcdics,  it  is  essential  to  the  metre  in  the  middle  of  a 
verse.  Prof.  Child's  remarks  in  the  next  section  should  be  con- 
sulted by  means  of  the  list  of  Forms  of  Words  in  Chaucer  and  Gotcer 
re/erred  to  in  Frof,  ChihPs  memoirs  there  appended. 

1.  Superfluous  final  JF,  that  is,  a  final  E  not  required  by  grammar 
or  by  Anglosaxon  usage.  Aprille  1,  vertu*  4,  nyn'  24,  wey'  34, 
all'  38,  fiftene  61',  hethen'  66,  mek'  69.  Here  Aprille  1,  is  really 
not  essential  to  the  metre,  if  we  allow  of  a  monosyllabic  first  mea- 
sure. Nyne  24,  bjh^  fiftene  61',  may  have  assumed  the  e  as  numerals, 
5  5,  art.  39.  Weye  34,  is  written  wejje  in  Omnin,  so  that  the  e 
was  no  more  an  addition  of  Chaucer's  than  the  e  of  Gliicke  was  an 
addition  of  Goethe's.     The  word  occurs  frequently  without  the  ^, 

See  Prof.  Child  on  the  cases  where      infr^  }  5,  art.  13,  14,  16,  17,  30 ;   and 
final  e  is  found  in  Chaucer  in  words      my  footnote  on  art.  13. 
where  it  does  not  exist  in  Anglosaxon, 
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and  should  be  so  written  here.  Meke  69,  frequently  requires  to 
have  a  final  e  pronounced,  but  Omnin  writes  fMoe,  mso  without 
a  fmal  e. 

2.  French  final  E^  veyn*  8,  melodie  9',  natur*  11,  %trawnge  13, 
pilgrimage  21',  .78',  corage  22',  hostelrie  23',  companye  24',  i^ventur* 
25,  space  35',  87',  chyvalrye  45',  curtesie  46',  %%ege  56,  yiage  77', 
statur*  83,  chivachie  85',  grace  88',  seryysable  99',  table  100'. 

3.  JEsaential  final  E,  that  is,  already  existing  in  Anglosaxon  or 
used  as  a  substitute  for  some  other  vowel  or  syllable  in  Anglosaxon ; 
the  Anglosaxon  form  is  given  immediately  after  the  word :  swoote 
swete  r,  swete  swete  5,  8(mM  sonna  7',  ende  ende  15',  her"  hira  32, 
tym*  tima  35,  tale  talu  36,  inne  innan  41',  trouth'  treow^e  46,  werre 
werre  47',  ferre  feorra  48',  mayde  mseden  69',  son'  sunu  79,  hop" 
hopa  88,  mede,  medu  89*,  goun"  (old  Mesic  gone)  93,  nightmgale 
nihtegale  98'.  In  here  =s  their  32,  the  e  seems  to  Imve  been  scarcely 
ever  pronounced.  Though  hope  88  may  have  been  merely  (noop), 
the  e  may  have  been  sounded  (Hoop*e)  producing  a  trissyllabic  second 
measure   • 

In  hop0  to  ttondea  in  his  lady  grace.  88 

In  goune  there  is  no  Anglosaxon  authority,  the  e  was  not  required 
and  perhaps  not  pronounced. 

4.  Verbal  final  E,  that  is  a  final  E  which  arises  from  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  verb:  they  wende  16',  to  seeke  17',  wer"  thei  26, 
wolden  ryde  27',  hadd'  I  31',  made  38,  to  arvse  33',  I  yow  devyse 
34',  I  pace  36',  to  telle  38,  wol  I  begynne  42 ,  he  lovede  45,  it  was 
wonne  61',  he  hadd"  the  bord  bygonne  52*,  hadd*  he  be  56,  he 
sayde  70',  he  wente  78,  I  gesse  82',  syngyng*,  flowtyng*  91,  wel 
cowd'  he  sitt',  ride  94',  eowde  mak',  endite  96',  justn',  daunc', 
write  96',  he  lovede  97.  Were  26,  hadde  56,  were  frequently,  or 
generally  monosyllabic ;  portray  96  should  be  portraye^  but  ttie  e 
would  be  elided ;  lovede  46,  97  had  the  first  e  elided  Mde  (luvde), 
and  similarly  frequently. 

5.  Oblique  final  E,  that  is,  e  added  to  form  a  case  or  plural  of 
substantives :  to  the  roote  2',  in  every  holt*  6,  in  felaschip*  26,  32, 
atte  beste  29',  to  reste  30',  of  ech'  39,  in  hethenesse  49*,  for  his 
worthinesse  50',  in  presse  81',  of  lengthe  83',  of  strengthe  84',  by 
nightertale  97'. 

6.  Adjectival  final  E,  that  is,  an  0  added  to  form  the  plural  or 
feminine  of  adjectives,  or  to  make  adjectives  definite :  the  yonge 
Sonne  7',  his  hal/e  cours  8,  emale  fowles  9,  feme  halwes  kouthe'  14, 
whan  that  they  wer"  seeke  18,  thei  alle  26 ,  weren  weyde  28',  our" 
34,  ful  ofte  tyme  52,  alle  naciouns  53,  the  grete  see  59  ;  this  tike  64, 
lokkescrull'  81,  evene  lengthe  83,  freeehe  floures  white  and  reede  90', 
sleeves  wyde  93'.  Ofte  52  seems  here  used  as  an  adjective,  for  manye. 
In  owe  34  the  e  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  pronounced. 

7.  Adverbial  final  E^  used  to  form  the  adverb :  oft'  55,  evere- 
mor'  67,  late  77. 

8.  Contracted  article,  atte  beste  =  at  the  beste,  29',  56. 

22 
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It  is  thus  Been  that  if  we  omit  the  consideration  of  final  e  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  and  allow  final  ^  to  be  elided  before  a  subsequent 
Towel,  we  have  only  23  cases  in  the  first  100  lines  in  which  the 
fiaal  e  was  essential  to  the  metre.    These  ere  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  8up0r/h(nu  final  ^{douhtial) 1 

2.  French  final  E ^.*.*2 

5.  Essential  final  E 3 

4.     Verbal  final  E 6 

.    6.     OhUque  final  E 0 

6.  Adjeotwal  final  J^*.    .-*-*--  10 

7.  Adverbial  final  E  '    - 1 

—28 
Shewing  that  the  verbal  and  adjectival  final  E's  were  the  most 
important.  When  the  final  E  was  so  seldom  required  to  satisfy 
the  ear  of  a  scribe  who  had  ceased  to  use  it  in  speech,  we  nrast  not 
be  surprised  if  he  often  treated  it  as  an  ornament  to  be  added  or 
omitted  at  pleasure.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  all  i&e 
later  manuscripts. 

Kow  turning  from  verse,  let  us  examine  the  use  of  the  final  e  in 
prose,  as  in  the  Tale  of  Melibeus.    Here  we  do  not  find  by  any 
means  so  many  ^'s,  or  such  regularity  in  their  use.     I  refer  to  the 
words  by  the  number  of  the  paragraph  containing  them,  and  give 
two  or  three  words  together  to  facilitate  reference,  italicisLng  the 
word  under  consideration, 
mighty  and  riehe  1  has  the  French  e^ 
upon  a  day  1  for  daye, 
him  to  play  1,  for  ^  phye, 
dores  were  fast  i-shitte  1,  pi.  part. 
olde  foos  1,  plural  adj. 
here  feet,  here,  &c.  1,  as  usual. 
no$e  1,  ags.  nasu. 
rendyng  2  for  rendynge,  the  final  e  is  here  constantly  omitted,  and  it 

is  not  always  inserted  in  verse, 
gan  wepe  and  crie  2,  infinitive  «,  this  is  generally  correctly  inserted, 

but  the  gerund  e  is  often  omitted, 
as  she  dorste  2,  verbal  e, 

of  his  wepyng  to  stynte  2,  the  gerund  e  is  correct,  the  oblique  e  is 
omitted,  so  again,  of  here  wepytiy  to  stinte  3 :  but,  what  man 
schulde  of  his  wepynge  stynte  4.  The  oblique  e  of  the  dative 
we  found  most  frequently  omitted  in  GFerman,  and  it  is  clear 
that  after  a  preposition  which  shewed  the  connection  sufficiently, 
the  inflection  could  be  readily  dispensed  with. 
Remedy  of  Love  3  for  remedye.  We  have  already  noticed  in  the 
poetry  many  cases  in  which  y  final  had  been  written  for  ye  in 
French  words.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  these  words  the  use 
of  the  final  e  rapidly  dropped  from  speech,  and  that  then  the 
words  had  final  long  (n).  See  p.  283.  Lwe^  ags.  lufti,  has 
always  retained  its  «,  although  the  o  may  have  been  short  (u) 
in  the  xiY  th  century ;  it  is  long  in  Omnin. 
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of  bir  ehilde  3,  oblique  #,  but  4fhild$  is  oonstfintly  found  with  ^  er^n 

when  not  oblique. 
l^Jille  3,  this  seems  a  supeifluons  e^  ags.  fyU  pUmtuio. 
diligmue  amydbU  3,  bave  the  French  tenaination. 
bir  houshontU  3,  ags.  busbonda,  is  regular, 
in  this  wiu  3,  ags.  wise. 
youre  self  3,  usual  form,  but  e  not  pxonoumced. 
fonothe  S,  adv.  #,  or  ehe/or  iotha^  oblique  #. 
to  a  49y8  man  3,  ags.  wis,  distinot  from  the  former  wm.     The 

oblique  4  is  here  omitted, 
such  iorwe  3.    Orrmiu  has  »errgh$^  but  there  is  no  «  in  ags.  waxgj 
sorb,  which  should  only  form  «onr,  from  ^lonirA  »=  (sorkiph), 
compare  8orwful  4. 
ye  ne  oughte  nought  3,  past  tense, 
youre  silf  destroye  3,  infinitive  e^ 
The  trwtf  man  3,  definite  adjective,  con^>are  the  indefinite  a  wyi 

man  above, 
his  ownep&raone  3,  (mme  feminine  e,  Budpenone  French  e, 
amwerde  anoon  and  tayde  4,  past  tenses. 

And  whan  thou  hast  for-gon  i^jfrend^  do  diligence  to  geU  another 
frende,  and  this  is  more  wisedom  than  to  wepe  for  ihj  frmd, 
which  thou  hast  lorn,  for  therein  is  no  hooie  4.  The  spemng  of 
/rend  is  very  careless,  the  first  time  it  is  right,  the  two  following 
times  it  is  reversed,  frende  /rend  for  frend  firende.  To  gete,  to 
ioepe  are  gerunds.  Wisedom  is  an  error  for  wUdom.  Boote,  old 
norse  hyti. 
out  of  youre  hert  .  .  .  glad  in  herte  4,  ags.  heoite,  hence  t^  first 
spelling  is  incorrect.  Orrmin  has  heorrte,  herrte  ;  hert,  would  be 
a  stag.  It  is  singular  that  heart,  hart  are  now  distinguidied  by 
an  0,  but  the  e  is  put  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  word.  In<}eimaB 
her%  is  a  contracted  form,  and  h&me  is  occasi(mally  used  in  poetry, 
o.h.g.  herza,  goth.  bairto  (ner'too). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this  examination.  Suffideiit  has 
been  adduced  to  shew  that  the  system  of  final  e  is  the  same  in  prose 
as  in  verse,  so  that  it  has  not  been  invented  by  the  poet  or  his  scribe 
to  patch  up  a  line  where  necessary.  If  an  editor  of  Chaucer  would 
carefully  examine  all  the  final  «'s,  restoring  all  those  grammatici^y 
necessaiy,  and  ruthlessly  omitting,  or  at  least  typographically  in- 
dicating, all  those  which  neither  grammar  nor  derivation  allow, 
when  diey  were  not  necessary  for  the  metre  or  rhyme,  and  liien 
submit  the  others  to  a  eareM  consideration,  he  would  do  the  study 
of  English  great  service.  The  elaborate  researches  of  Prof.  Child, 
described  in  the  next  section,  have  smoothed  the  way  for  such  an 
edition,  and  in  Chapter  VII  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  oirt  this 
suggestion  for  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  a  method 
there  explained,  and  in  an  orthography  which  the  present  examina- 
tion has  suggested.  The  careful  examination  of  every  verse  thus 
rendered  necessary  has  resulted  in  convincing  me  that  Chaucer  and 
Goethe  used  the  final  e  in  precisely  the  same  way,  with  the  solitaiy 
exception  of  the  consistent  elision  of  e  before  a  vowel  and  silent  K 
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This  conclusion  is  in  karmony  with  the  historical  position  of 
Chaucer.  He  was  not  the  first  or  the  only  writer  of  smooth  verses 
in  English.  Omnin's  are  as  regular  as  any  written  at  the  present 
day,  and  he  treated  his  final  e  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
Chaucer,  making  the  same  Visions.  We  shall  find  the  same  prin- 
ciple marked  in  the  other  versifiers  of  the  xm  th  century.  Gbwer, 
Chaucer's  contemporary,  carries  out  the  use  of  the  final  e  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Chaucer.  As  Gower  wrote  also  in  French,  this 
greater  regularity  may  he  attributed  to  French  influence,  hut  we 
must  remember  that  the  French  fiual  $  at  that  time  must  have  been 
regularly  and  distinctly  pronounced  in  common  conversation  as  well 
as  in  verse,  or  it  would  not  have  formed  a  part  of  Mdgret's  phonetic 
prose  in  the  middle  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

Although  Chaucer,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  genius,  became  the 
apparent  founder  of  our  English  poetry, — ^few  ever  thinking  of  the 
equally  smooth  but  insufferably  tedious  Gower, — ^he  was  in  fact  the 
last,  not  the  first  of  a  period.  The  wave  of  civil  war  passed  over 
the  country  after  his  death,  and  when  poetry  again  rose  under 
Spenser,  the  language  was  altered  in  idiom  and  in  sound,  and 
Chaucer  could  only  be  *  translated,*  *  not  imitated.  A  new  versi- 
fication suited  to  the  new  form  of  language  rose  to  majesty  in 
Spenser,  Shak^ere,  Milton.  Hence  we  must  not  look  upon 
Chaucer  as  an  innovator,  and  the  justification  of  his  final  0  must 
not  be  sought  for  in  an  imitation  of  the  French,  but  in  the  custom 
of  all  the  versifiers  which  preceded  and  accompanied  him. 

Acting  upon  this  feeling  I  have  examined  what  would  be  the 
result  of  this  theory  upon  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer's  lines,  and 
the  mode  in  which  I  have  printed  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales  in  Chap.  Vli,  having  given  great  facilities  for  performing 
the  calculation,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  table.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  text  in  Chap.  YII  does  not  precisely  accord 
with  any  manuscript,  a  few  simple  alterations  having  b(3en  made  where 
the  metre  seemed  to  require  it,  but  the  general  results  will  not  be 
at  all  affected  by  these  changes.  The  enumeration  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  make,  as  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  the  cate- 
gories under  which  elisions  or  retentions  should  be  classed,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  dieck  it  without  taking  far  more  trouble  than  the 
results  deserve.  In  the  present  case  the  enumeration  has  been  made 
twice,  at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  text  was  corrected  between 
the  two  enimierations.  The  results  differed,  but  not  in  any  way  to 
affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  ^m  them.  The  second  series  of 
numbers  are  here  given  because  they  refer  to  the  text  as  it  stands,  but 
I  would  by  no  means  guarantee  their  absolute  correctness,  although 
they  were  obtained  with  care. 

1  Dryden'i  and  Pope's  'traiiBlatioiifi'  BoitofMy  blesse  thee;  thou  are  trans- 
of  Chancer,  remind  one  irresiBtibly  of  lated.'* — ^Mid.  N.  Dream,  act  3,  sc.  1, 
Qoince's  exclamation:    "Blesse    uiee      speech  41. 
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Final  E  waa  pronounced —  Times. 

Before  a  vowel,  doubtful :  th'old^  Esculapius  429  *        -        1 
Before  a  consonant      ---.--.    238 
At  the  end  of  a  line,  that  is.  it  is  consonant  with  strictly 
preserving  the  grammatical  inflection,  and  the  essen- 
tial flnal  E,  wi&  the  rhyme,  and  with  the  cases  last 
numbered,  to  suppose  that  it  was  pronounced  in  this 
position         --..-----    420 

Final  ES  was  pronounced— 

In  the  middle  of  a  line        ---.--      87 
At  the  end  of  a  line    *------      87 

Final  E  was  elided — 

Before  a  following  vowel,  always,  with  only  one  doubt- 
ful exception,  v.  429 316 

Before  he  92,  his  22,  him  13,  AiV'  %,  her*  A,  hem  1,  hadde 
7,  have  1,  how  1,  with  one  doubtful  exception  before 
he :  that  on  his  schyne  a  mormal  hadde  he  388,  and 
none  for  the  other  words,  except  hadde^  how,  have, 
which  have  not  been  noted,  total     -        -        ^        .     147 
Final  ES  was  treated  as  simple  S--- 

In  the  middle  of  a  line        ------       18 

Final  E  was  regularly  elided — 

In  hadd'  (with  12  exceptions:  v.  253,  286,  310,  373, 
379,  386,  447,  464,  654,  677,  700,  760,  as  num- 
bered in  Chap.  YII,  where  the  nimibers  sometimes 

differ  by  2  from  Wright's) 18 

In  MY  =  her,  without  exception  .  -  -  -  25 
Atfr*  =  their,  without  exception  -  -  -  -  12 
iper^  =  were,  one  exception  noted:  woo  was  his  cook, 

but  if  his  sauce  were  351    -----       14 
our'  =  our,  without  exception        -        -        -        -      19 
yotff'ss  your,  without  exception      -        -        -        -        5 
Final  E  was  arbitrarily  elidedr^ 

as  in  modem  German  poetry,  for  the  sake  adding  force  to 
the  expression,  for  the  metre  or  for  the  rhyme,  either 
at  the  end  of  a  line  or  before  a  consonant—- 

when  the  mark  of  the  oblique  case      -        -        .      37 
when  the  mark  of  verbal  inflexion       -        -        -      17 
when  essential,  or  representing  a  final  vowel  in  an 
anterior  stage  of  tlie  language         -'        -        -       13 
Final  E  was  arbitrarily  added — 

for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre,  in  no  case  noted* 
These  enumerations  enable  us  to  lay  down  the  following  rules  for 
the  pronunciation  of  final  E,  which  would  have  to  be  verified  by  a 
wider  field  of  research,  and  as  they  agree  essentially  with  the 
results  of  Prof.  Child's  more  elaborate  examination, — see  the  next 
section,  arts.  74  to  92, — ^they  probably  represent  the  practice  of 
the  court  dialect  in  the  xiv  th  century  as  nearly  as  we  can  hope  to 
attain.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  e  final  had  been  long 
much  neglected  in  the  Korthem  dialect. 
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Final  nnacoented  e,  when  essential  or  inflectional  was  re- 
gulai'ly  pronounced,  except  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  It  was  regularly  elided  before  a  following  vowel. 

2.  It  was  regularly  elided  before  a  following  he^  his,  him, 

hir^,  her,  hem,  and  occasionally  before  hadde,  have, 
how,  to  which  Prof.  Child  adds  hath  and  her  =  here. 

3.  In  the  following  words,  e  though  generally  written  was 

never  sounded^  Air*  =  her,  Aw^  =  their,  our*  =  our, 
your*  =  your. 

4.  Final  e  was  frequ^itly  not  sounded  in  hadd,  um^,  tim\ 

mor^ 

5.  Occasionally,  but  rarely  in  comparison  to  the  other 

cases  of  elisicm,  essential  or  inflectional  final  e  was 
elided  to  render  the  expression  terser,  or  to  assist  the 
metre  or  rhyme,  precisely  as  in.  modem  German 
poetry,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  German^     The 
oblique  e  and  essential  e  were  moat  frequently  dropped, 
as  IB  also  the  case  in  German ;  the  e  of  verbal  inflec- 
tion was  seldom  omitted. 
By  the  elision  of  final  e  is  meant  its  absolute  suppression 
as  in  German,  Gh^ek,  and  French,  not  its  rapid  or  slurred 
utterance  as  in  Italian  and  Spanish.      But  there  may  be 
many  cases  of  the  fifth  exception  in  which  the  elision  may  be 
saved  by  introducing  a  trissyllabic  measure,  without  material 
harshness,  and  it  must  remain  an  undecided  question  whether 
Chaucer  would  or  would  not  have  elided  the  vowel  in  such 
cases.    Judging  from  the  practice  in  German,  the  elision 
seems  most  probable.     For  the  efiect  of  the  action  of  these 
rules  in  declaiming  Chaucer  and  Gower,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  examples  in  Chap.  YII. 


§  5.     Professor  F.  J.  ChikTi  Obiervatiofia  on  the  Language 
of  Chaucer  and  Gower. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  New  Series, 
Vol.  viii,  pp.  445-502,  3  June  1862,  and  Vol.  ix.  pp.  266- 
314,  9  January  1866  (subsequently  revised  so  that  it  ma^ 
be  considered  as  dating  from  Nov.  1867),  Professor  Francis 
James  Child,  of  Harvaixl  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
XJ.S.,  has  given  the  results  of  an  elaborate  and  searching 
examination  into  the  language  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  as  exhibited  in  Wnght's  edition  of  the  Harl.  MS. 
7334,  and  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis  as  edited,  from  no  one 
manuscript  in  particular,  and  with  an  arbitrary  system  of 
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speUing  justified  by  no  single  manuscript,  by  Dr.  Beinbold 
Pauli.^  As  a  large  portion  of  these  investigations  tend  to- 
wards the  discoTcry  of  the  number  of  syUables  in  words,  by 
determining  when  the  final  e  was  or  was  not  pronounced,  or 
should  or  should  not  be  written^  the  present  work  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  full  accoimt  of  them,  more  especially 
as  the  memoirs  themselves  are  not  readily  accessible.' 

Art.  1.  Nouns  which  in  Anglosaxon  end  ia  a  vowel  terminate  ii^ 
Chaucer  and  Gower  umformly  in  e.' 
2.**  First  declension  of  Anglosaxon  nouns.  Neuters.  (1. 1.  Bask.)' 
Ex.  CAauMT— eere,  yhe,  ye.    Chwer — ere,  eye,  eie. 

^  Sapri^  p.  256)  note  1.  qnentiy  omitted  altogether.  The  words 

'  In  the  Memoir  on  Gower,  for  of  the  aathor  haye  generaUy  been  re- 
{i  20,  21,  22,  2a,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28^  tained.  This  re-arrangement  is  made 
as  printed,  read  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Prof.  Child. 
28,  29,  80  re8i>ectiTely,  as  pointed  oat  *  In  Prof.  Child's  papers  e  means 
in  the  corrections  to  that  paper.  The  an  e  pronoimced,  ^  an  «  elided,  S  and  # 
corrected  nnmbers  only  are' nsed  here,  written  and  not  elided  bnt  not  forming 
The  memoirs  haye  been  slightly  a  sjdlable  in  the  editions  nsed,  [e]  an  # 
abridged,  chiefly  by  omission,  and  added  by  himself  (e)  an  e  which  occurs 
amalgamated.  The  long  lists  of  words  in  Wright's  edition,  bat  which  he  con- 
ap^ded  withoat  references  to  certain  siders  snonld  be  omitted.  The  grare 
articles,  are  giyen  at  length  in  a  com-  accent  (*)  marks  the  accented  sylkble. 
mon  index  at  the  end,  for  convenience  *  The  asterisk  appended  to  the  nnm- 
of  eaanal  eonsoltation.  When  they  do  ber  of  an  article  shews  that  the  ftill 
not  appear  in  this  index  references  are  r^srenees  and  explanations  of  the  ex- 
generally  appended,  bat  the  whole  of  emplifloatiye  words  are  in  fVfoiD.  the 
the  references  are  not  always  giyen,  iDsXtahleof  Forma  of  Words  mC^iaucir 
and  those  to  Paoli's  Gower  are  fre-      and  Oower. 

'  The  following  extract  from  B.  Thorpe's  Translation  of  E.  Rask's  Grammar  of 
the  Anfirlo-Saxon  Tongne,  C(^>enhagen,  1830,  p.  28,  will  explain  these  references. 
"  49.  The  following  tables  will  serre  as  a  synopsis  of  all  the  regalar  declensions : 
Thb  Simplb  Osdbb,  ob  Ist  DacLBifsioir. 
1.  Niui.       2.  Ma»e.       3.  Fern. 


Ding*  liom. 
Ace 

Abl.  Sc  Dat. 
Gen. 

• 
.  Declensi 

-e 

-e 

-an 

-an 

-a 

-an 

-an 

.  -an 

-a 

-an 
-an 
-an 

nnral  Nob.  and  A 
AbL  and  D. 
G. 

2nd 

Thb  Co] 
on. 

-an 

-am 

-ena 

UPLEX  ( 

* 
1 

>1 

DnPBB. 

3d.  Declension. 

l.N0Ht. 

Sing.  Kom.              „ 
Ace.                „ 
Abl.  &  Dai    -e 
Gen,              -es 

Ploral  N.  k  A.         „ 
Abl.  &  D.        -am 
Gen.               -a 

2.Mato, 

>,  W 
-e 
-es 

-as 

-am 
-a 

3.  JSnm, 

ft 
-e 

-9 

-a 

-nm 
-a 

.NmU    2.  Mate.    S.  Fm. 
(e)           -a           -a 
(e)           -a           -e 
-e            -a           -e 
-ea           -a           -e 

-a            -a            -a 
-om         -am         -am 
-a  (ena)    -a  (ena)  -eaa." 
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3  *  Masculines.     (I.  2.) 

Ex.  Chauar—upey  aaM,  balke,  bane,  wone,  wright*.  ^oirer— «pe,  aaM,  here, 

bere,  bi-leere,  bowe,  difte,  crede,  cronkey  be-lere,  bonde-man,  bowe,  crede,  cappe, 

oappe,  drope,  dwale,  fane,  feere,  foode,  drope,  dwale,    fere,   flete,  fode,   role, 

galle,  grame,  hare,  harre,  hawe,  biwe,  pile,  gere,  grame,  bare,  herre,  bewe, 

nouflboiide   botuebonde,  bope,  bunte,  nope  wan-bope,  base-  (boiiBe-)bonde, 

byne,  knave,  knotte,  kyie,  lappe,  leere,  knape  knaye,  lappe,  like,  lippe,  make, 

Iqipe,  make,   mawe,  moone,  mouthe,  mone,  name,  necke,  onde,  oxe,  pese, 

name,  nekke,  oxe,  poke,  po^  pride,  pope,  pricke,  pride,  see,  ahrewe,  anake, 

prikke,  reeye,  scbrewe,  spearwe,  stake,  BjMirke,  spore,  stake,  steede,  store,  stenv, 

steede,  steere,  sterre,  stikke,  tene,  tyme,  itikke,  swere,  tene,  thombe,  time,  wane, 

wele,  welle,  wete,  wille,    wreccbe. —  wele,  welle,  wille,  wone,  wreocbe. — 

Uosme,  gere,    scboppe,  stele,  webbe,  cope,  bunte,  like,  wan[e],  wrenne. 

4.*  Feminines.     (I.  3.) 

Ex.  CftoiMer— almeese,  arwe,  belle,  wise— 4>ircb*,tapetere.  Ootter    almewe, 

berye,  cappe,  cheeke.  cbircbe,  cloote,  arwe,  belle,  blase,  cbeke,  cbircbe,  crowe, 

oote,  crowe,  deepe,  dowfe,  erthe,  flje,  oromme,  deepe,  erthe,   barpe,    berte, 

flose,  barpe,  beepe,  beire,  berte,  hose,  bitte,  kerse,  lilie,  longe,  masse,  mite, 

owre,  larke,  lilie,  mare,  mane,  mjte,  molde,  nettle,  nigbtingale,  nonne,  oole, 

nigbtyngale,  oole,  panne,  pipe,  pirie,  panne,  pipe,  ressbe  rissbe  reissbe,  se 

pisse-myre^  pose,  rake,  rose,  scbeete,  see,  sbete,  side,  sive,  sonne,  swalwe^ 

aohere,  scbire,  sebyne,  side,  snare,  Sonne,  throte,  tonne,   ton^e,  waccbe,  weke, 

swalwe,  targe,  tnrote,    ton^   tonne,  wiccbe  -  craft,  wenSie,  wise.  —  lappe- 

trappe,   wake,    wencbe,    wiccbe-craft,  winke,  more,  sale. 

5.*  In  the  following  the  final  e  has  been  absorbed  by  yoTW,  In  the 
following  the  final  e  seems  to  have  been  transposed  from  after  /  (as  is 
often  the  case  after  rV.  Oower ' — The  following  may  or  may  not  be 
correctly  written.  The  combination  of  a  liquid  with  e  is  unstable, 
the  Towel  easily  slipping  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  consonant. 

Ex.  Cftoueer— play,  lady,  sty :  ber-  fitbnl,  ladel,  wesil,  wbistel. — nerew. — 
berw  berberwb  berbergb,  widow  widw :      ^otrer^-throstel,  nedder,  adder. 

6.*  Exceptions  to  art.  3,  4. 

Ex.  Chancer— pith,  beech,  kers,  stot  G'oiffer— laTerock,  to(e),  roo. 

7.*  Second  declension  of  An^osaxon  nouns.  Masculines.  (II.  2.) 

Ex.  Chawer  —  awe,    bale,    cheese,  mayd,  mete,  see.    Omotr — ^bale,  breche, 

ende,  hate,  hefifge,  herde,   byre,  ire,  brimme,  ohele,  cbese,  ende,  hate,  herde, 

leche,  lye,  mede,  myre,  pilwe  -  beer,  ire,  leche,  love  -dronke,  mede,  mele, 

reye,  skathe,  tete,  whete— come,  mere-  mete,  shipe,  slitte,  stede,  tete,  tie,  whete. 

8.*  Exceptions  to  art.  7.  Termination  -ichipe.  The  length  of  the 
words  compounded  with  this  termination  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  final  e  being  soon  dropped.  Termination  -ere  in  Saxon  nouns 
signifying  for  the  most  part  an  agent.  It  h  quite  as  likely  as  not 
that  in  544,  3167,'  the  final  e  of  meUere  was  pronounced.  Oower — 
Such  representatiyes  as  occur  of  the  Saxon  noun  in  -ere,  denoting 
an  agent,  seem  to  want  the  final  Towel.  Nouns  of  this  kind  were 
by  no  means  as  common  in  the  old  language  as  in  the  modem.  I 
have  noticed  but  three  fair  cases  in  Gower.     There  are  other  in- 

^  Paraffraphs  introduced  by  the  word         *  The  simple  nnmbers  refer  to  ^e 
Oower  feUowed  by  (— ),  are  taken  from      lines  in  Wright's  edition,  as  throngh- 
the  memoir  on  Gower,  the  other  being      out  this  chapter,  suprik  p.  256. 
from   the  memoir   on    Chaucer,  but 
occasionally    paragraphs    are   headed 


monallY    paragraphs    are   h 
ttiMT— lor  greater  distinctness. 
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stances  without  the  final  e,  but  in  these  oases  the  succeeding  word 
begins  with  a  vowel,  and  it  is  supposable  that  the  e  may  have  been 
elided.  It  is  doubtM  whether  tiiese  words  should  be  called  excep- 
tions to  art.  7 ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  metre  does  not  settle  the 
question  of  their  form,  inasmuch  as  cl^ppSre,  for  instance,  would 
suit  the  verse  (which  hath  no  clapper  for  to  chime,  ii  13  *),  as  well 
as  cUpper ;  and  secondly,  for  few,  if  for  any  of  them,  can  we  show 
a  form  in  -ere  in  the  Saxon  dictionary. 

Ex.  Chaucer — felawschip^,  fiiend-      founder,  Both(e)-iaier,  Bpekerin,  fiBher 
8chip£,  lordschipS,  worschip :    carter,      in,  fdrtherer  of^  maker  o^  tedier  of^ 
hopper,  loTer^,  mellere  miller,  ontry-      keper  nnarraied. 
dere,  deper,  wonger.   ^wrei^-clapper, 

9.*  Third  declension  of  Anglosaxon  nouns.    K'euters.    (HI.  1.) 

Ex.  Chaucer — ale,  ancle,  mele,  spere,  riche  worlde-riohe,  skille  skill,  spere, 
WOTre,  wyte  —  stree.  Gower  —  ale,  werre,  wile,  wite— kne,  stre,  tre — ^be- 
chinne,  inne,  -riche  heyen-riche  kinges-      yete,  winge. 

10.*  Masculines.     (III.  2.) 

Ex.  Chaucer— ]ake,    Gower — eone  8on8,  wode. 

II*  Feminines.     (III.  3.) 

"Ex.  Chaucer — breede,    care,    elde,  dore,  highte,  mayne.  Gower — answere, 

fiire,  gappe,  hele,    hete,   lawe,  nave,  brede,  care,  dore,  elde.  fare,  heighte, 

nose,    sake,    sawe,    schame,   schonde,  hele,  hete,  lawe,  leese,  lode,  Iotc,  nase, 

scbadwe  schawe,  scole,   sowe,   spade,  nntte-tre,  sake,  sawe,  sohame,  shawe, 

tale,  talS  yit,  trouthe  tronth^  ware —  scole,  spade,  tale,  tronthe. 

12.*  Exceptions.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  nouns  sone  and  love 
have  the  final  e  regularly  in  GFower,  contrary  to  the  apparent  rule 
in.  Chaucer.    The  same  is  true  of  the  importcmt  word  titne,  art.  3. 

Ex.  Chaucer — sone  sonS,  woode  woodS ;  answar,  love  1ot£. 

13.  Many  nouns  which  in  Anglosaxon  end  in  a  consonant  have  in 
Chaucer  and  Gower  the  termination  e,  derived  fix)m  an  oblique  case 
the  old  inflection.  A  few  familiar  parallel  formations  in  other 
modem  languages  may  be  mentioned*  LaU  radix,  Itai,  radice; 
animal,  animale ;  cupido,  cupidine ;  imago,  immagine ;  nix,  neve ; 
latro,  ladrone ;  honor,  onore ;  libertas,  Hbertate ;  voluptas,  volut- 
tate.  So  in  colloquial  Romaic,  as  compared  with  Greek : — Qreek^ 
Xafiira^,  Romaky  Xafji/rrdSa;  yfivy  'xfiva;  wJf,  vvKra. 

Two  forms  not  unfrequently  occur ;  one  with,  and  the  other  with- 
out the  vowel.  By  the  dropping  of  this  vowel  in  later  English,  the 
primitive  form  is  restord.  Tliough  this  secondary,  transitional  form 
in  e  is  found  in  Layamon  and  the  Ormulum  (quite  frequently  with 
Feminines  of  the  second  Saxon  declension),  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so 
common  as  in  Chaucer. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  may  think  the  forms  in  e  of  the  Mas- 
culine and  Keuter  nouns  to  be  oblique  cases  of  a  nominative,  which 
(if  it  occured)  would  be  found  to  end  in  a  consonant,  the  gramma- 
tical relations  of  these  words  are  always  indicated,  but  tMs  (pro- 
bably superfluous)  trouble  has  not  been  taken  with  tiie  Feminines.' 

^  This  mode  of  citation  refers  to  *  On  examining  Prof.  Child's  lists  in 
Panli's  edition  of  Qower,  toL  ii,  p.  18.      \\  14, 16,  17|  30,  I  have  obtained  the 
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14*  MaacuHnes  and  neaters  of  the  second  and  third  declensions 
(11.  1,  2y  lU.  1,  2).  ^ot&ar-^Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  following,  and 
jnany  other  nonns  of  the  same  declensions,  are  fonnd  in  the  primi- 
tire  form  without  the  voweL  In  many  instances  the  tenmnal  o 
might  be  explained  as  the  Saxon  dative  inflection,  bnt  it  will  be 
found  on  inspection  that  about  half  of  the  nouns  in  the  list  occur  in 
the  BominatiTe  or  accusatiye  case. 


Ex.  Chaucer — bedde,  berne,  bisie- 
mare,  bladde,  IxMire,  botme,  brede, 
brembre,  brtmde,  carte,  childe,  come, 
croppe.  culire,  dale,    donge^  drynke^ 


fidshede  maTihedo  maydenbede  wom- 
manhede,  heede,  benM,  beyene,  bewe, 
bole,  -bolme,  bouse,  kynne,  leeke, 
licbe,  londe,  loode,  loone,  lyste,  lyre, 
morne  morwe,  mynde,  othe,  scbippe, 
sitbe,  Bleepe,  smoke,  sore,  sotbe,  speUe, 
Btalle,  style,  swyne,  temple,  totbe, 
towne,  wawe,  wedde,  werke,  weye, 
wbelpe,  wbippe,  wife,  wronge,  yere— - 
arme,  bore,  cole,  derke,  dom^,  fissbe, 
keepe,  mele,  scbepe,  sigbbe,  swoune, 
teere,  walle,  wyne  wyn.  Chwer  — 
bedde,  bede,  berae,  benie,  bore,  bore, 
borwe,    bote,    bo^e,    browe,    carte, 


ebOde,  clerke,  eole,  cope,  dale,  dawo^ 
dele,  detbe,  dome,  dnnke,  &e.  fere,  fire, 
flesshe,  flete,  folde,  fiolka,  tote,  nte, 
ffolde,  gniTO,  Rovnde^  -bede  -aods 
nisbeda  ffodbe£  battibede  kingbeda 
knigbtbode  knigbtlibede  ladybeda  Uk- 
lybede  maidenbede  manbede  sosterbede 
inf(e)bode  wmaaabede,  bewe,  borne— 
tbe  adyerb  sbould  be  spelt  Ami,  WBk 
bam,  and  not  kom$;  at  horn  is  also  &» 
coiTect  form,  an.  at  bam-^orse,  boise, 
kinge,  kinne,  leefe,  licbe,^  limme,^  life 
Htc,  lode,  londe,  lope,  middle,  minde, 
montbe,  mordre,  monre,  mote,  monthe, 
mule,  rede,  rore,  soome,  sete,  sbape, 
sbippe,  shotte,  sbrifte,  sitbe,  slepe, 
smoke,  sore,  sotbe,  stronde,  temme, 
tbewe,  tbinge,  towne,  wawe,  weada, 
weie,  weigbte,  wbippe,  wisdome,  wive, 
worde,  wortbe,  wronge,  yere — ebo,  fo 
— ^bie,  kepe,  lette,  leye,  swoune,  were. 


15.*  The  following  merely  drop  a  final  n  (compare  Lat.  and  Ital. 
acumen,  acume ;  certamen,  certame ;  yimen^  yime). 

Ex.  Chaucer  &  Ootoer — ere,  game,  mayde. 

16.*  Feminines  of  the  second  declension.  (11.  3.)  These  nouns 
have  in  Anglosaxon  all  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singidar  in  e. 

Ex.  Chaucer — beere,  bene,  boone,  balle  ballS,  beede,  belle  bell^,  belpe 
boote,  brigge,  bryde,  bnrtbe,  bynne,  belp(<,  besto  best,  byre  bnyre,  keye, 
dede,  donne,  diede,  fllle,  gifte,  gleede,      kynde  man-kynde,  lengtbe,  lere,  line, 


following  results  for  Cbaucer — 1  bare 
not  examined  tbe  instances  in  Gower 
because  of  the  great  uncertainty  of 
Faults  text.  If  we  reject  tbose  nouns 
wbicb  are  only  found  m  oblique  cases, 
those  whose  mud  e  is  elided  before  a 
yowel,  those  which  occur  at  tbe  end  of 
a  line  where  the  final  e  of  tbe  rhyniag 
word  may  baye  been  omitted  for  the 
rhyme,  tnose  in  which  '•re  may  baye 
been  written  for  -^,  those  in  wnich  e 
may  baye  been  a  connecting  yowel  in 
eompounds  as  in  licb#wake  2000,  and 
those  in  which  the  authority  of  Omnin 
shews  that  a  final  e  had  Icmg  been  as- 
sumed, the  lonff  list  of  masculines 
reduces  to  the  following :  childe  6339, 
14980,  foote  11489,  bewe  1366,  Ipte 
1864    (which   should   apparently   bt 


lyetet  as  in  1861),  morwe  14710,  sotbe 
12690  (probably  an  adyerb)  swyne 
16972,  wawe  4888,  wife  6648.  In  the 
feminines  we  should  also  omit  tbe  ac- 
cusatiye which  had  an  « in  Anglosaxon. 
They  reduce  to:  bryde  9764,  gifte 
9167,  lengthe,  17302,  mertiie  768 
(plural  P),  achipne  2002  (probably  an 
error  for  sehtpm),  spanne  166  (the  ao- 
cusatiye  of  dimension  P),  tyle  7687 
probably  accusatiyeV  youthe  2381  and 
frequently.  The  aqectiyes  reduce  in 
the  same  way  to :  bare  8766  (feminine  f), 
blewe  666,  eebe  1184  (ech  would  only 

g'ye  a  monosyllabic  first  meature>i 
nge  1676,  lowde  10682  (feminine  F), 
merye  208  (Bosworth  gives  an  ags. 
formmirige),  sborto  6206  (not  in  Harl, 
7384),  tame  2188^  wete  2340. 
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loode-iftene,  lore,  iTdne,  Iff  ere,  meede^ 
meUe  xnyllS,  merke,  merthe,  mjle^ 
■eede,  -nesBe  bwynease  boldenesse 
br^htneue  deimesse  cune^eBae  dnm- 
KeuKB00e  fairneeee  falsnesse  goodneeae 
liardyneflse  hethenesse  heTyBMse  hoU- 
nesse  homlynesae  lewednease  newefan- 
g;£hi6Me  scharafSutnesee  seeknesse  siker- 
■ene  stedfiutaeaae  wannnesee  wikked- 
aeaw  witneese  worthineese  wrecched- 
nesM  ydelnesBe^  besynes  denness^ 
goodneft  lewednes  lushes  wortbines 
iroodnes,  ore,  plyte,  pyne,  qnerne,  rtme, 
loode,  adupne,  aleeye,  doufthe,  aonde, 
sorwe,  foiue  tonl^S,  spanne,  ^peehe, 
ipech^  stonnde,  streete,  Btrenghte, 
Bynne,  throwe,  tyde,  tyle,  npriste, 
wede,  werte,  while,  wolle,  wtnnbe, 
womide,  yerde,  yoQtbe  —  asp,  booke, 
drowhthe,  lynde,  rewtbe,  vcberte, 
rieigfite,  sterene,  wilw,  wreehe.   6fouf€r 


boDde,  bone,  bote,  brigge,  cheate,  dede, 
d^e,  effge,  fille  felle  ftille,  filthe.  for- 
gifte,  elMe,  gloTe,  halle,  halfe  nalye, 
bade,  bde,  belle,  belpe  belp,  bette, 
binde,  bire,  keie,  kiaae,  kiste,  kitbe, 
lengtbe,  lore,  liade,  lore,Tiiarche,mede, 
mertbe  mirtbe,  mile,  nede,  -nesse  be- 
sinesse  buxomnesse  baUnene  idelneaae 
rigbtwianeBse  sik(e)ne88e  sikerneaBe  we- 
rinease  wildemease  witneaae,  ore,  qnene 
quen^,  reste,  rewe  rowe,  rinde,  rode, 
roode,  aalye,  score,  sbelle,  sigbte  siime, 
slere,  slontiie,  sonde,  sorwe,  sonle, 
^anne,  specbe,  stempne,  stoonde, 
strete,  strengtbe,  tbefte,  throwe,  tiltbe, 
tide,  warde,  wede,  wene,  wbile,  wombe, 
wonnde,  wratbe,  wrecbe,  wnlle  woUe, 
yerde,  yifteyefke,  yon^e^ — ariat,  fiste, 
iigbt,  irbt,  ladder,  lefte,  liyer,  nedel, 
rontbe,  skerte,  staogbt,  sleigbte,  steltbe, 
weltbe,  wierd,  wente. 


— Mnke,  bene,  bertbe    birthe,  bliase, 

17.*  Exceptions  to  art  16.  Oow^ — Hand^  mighty  nighty  wight ^ 
aie  exceptional  in  Anglosaxcm,  having  the  accvsative  singolar  like 
the  ncnninatiye :  so  worlds  more  commonly :  hok  (constantiy  mi&- 
^elt  hoke)  i  2,  5 :  ii  58 :  iii  65,  133,  etc. ;  hwrgh,  ii  232 ;  iii 
292 ;  fwghy  ii  245,  all  feminines,  are  also  irregiQar  in  Saxon,  and 
have  the  accusative  singular  like  the  nominative.  ClMuar — ^Nouns 
derived  from  Saxon  feminine  nouns  in  -ung,  -ing,  or  formed  in  imi* 
tation  of  such,  terminate  in  Layamon  mostly  in  -inge,  rarely  in  -ing. 
In  the  Ormulxmi  the  termination  is  almost  invariably  -inng,  hut  one 
or  two  have'the  nominative,  and  three  or  four  an  accusative  in  -innge. 
The  more  usual  ending  in  CSiauoer  is  certainly  -yng.  The  termina- 
tion -ynge  occurs  frequentiy  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  in  most  cases 
rhymed  with  an  infinitive.  Qower — ^Nouns  derived  firom  Saxon 
feminines  in  -ung,  -ing,  or  formed  in  imitation  of  such,  generally 
have  in  Gower  tiie  termination  -bige,  less  frequentiy  -ing :  in  the 
latter  case  the  accent  is  sometimes  thrown  back. 

Ex.  CSIauMT^aldir,  ax,  benob,  bliss     werk^nge  all  rhymed  with  tnfinitiyea 


blisse,  box,  chest,  ours,  fum,  ftst  f(B8t, 
fltt,  flight,  floor,  hand  bond,  beeth, 
hen,  mark,  n)ighi  milk,  niebt,  ok  ook, 
qneen,  sight,  rest,  soken,  tow,  wight, 
world,  nonns  in  -yng  ixyng  begynnvng 
ddthing  com^g  cdnnyng  or^ellyng 
flght;^  h^tngyng  bUrpynjer  bilntyng 
Idldng  long^g  making  onr^ng  r^n- 
nyng  sm^lyng  tdching  w^dryng  w^ 
yngwdnyng  writ^^wynn^g,  lem^ge 
tume^ge,  yanysscb^ge  walk^ge,  ca- 
rol^ge  connjiige  dawen^ge  enren- 
ym jnge  fd^ge  lyr^nge  monren^nge 
offir^nge  rejois^nge  sem^ge  taryinge 


synge  brynge  stynge  spryng^e  f^d  with 
the  exception  m  fd^nge  16779  all  ob- 
liqnel  Oowtr — axd  Mnob  bridfi  flight 
flor(e}  ben  bond  les  might  milk  night 
p]it§  8ped(^  tow  wis^ht  world,  nouns 
m  -inge  axlnge  bakbilinge  caroUnge 
ehiMlnge  cominee  oompleignlnffe 
gmochinge  knonlediinee  leslnge  lik- 
inre  lokinfe  mishandunge  spekinge 
ti£nge  wemilllnge  wepin^  writinge, 
begfinning  knonlechlng  tecnlng,  bidit- 
faig  liking  waning  writing(e) ;  excus- 
ing of,  hunting  as,  sheding  of  are  ap- 
parently cases  of  elision — steyen. 

18.*  The  following  nouns,  of  etymons  more  or  less  uncertain,  hut 
mostiy  of  undoubted  Gbthio  origin,  are  found  in  Chaucer  and  Oower 
terminating  in  e. 
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Ex.  Chaucer— hnnke,  cake,  chaffare, 
doke,  dowde,  cope,  damre,  deynt^ 
dogge^  drake,  fel&we  lelaw  (Akwi 
fhuiwi,  gable,  jade,  kname,  know-leche, 
kjn-rede,  marie,  roteroote,  senile,  slynge, 
snowte,  stalke,  tare,  wynddwe   wyn- 


d^w[e  ?].  G'oirir— babe,  boihe,  brmke, 
bulle  bolle,  cake,  cbaffare,  clowde, 
creple,  deinte,  fel^we  fel&w  f^law 
f^low^  fiinke,  geese  gnesse,  mone^ 
packe,  rote,  senile,  snowte,  tacle,  were, 
wicke,  ^ndow. 


19.*  The  unaccented  final  e  of  nouns  of  French  origin  is  sounded 
in  Chaucer  as  it  is  in  French  verse.  Exceptions,  however,  are  fire- 
quent.  Gower — ^Exceptions  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in 
(Wright's  text  of)  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  a  few  exceptions,  after 
the  sounds  r  aud  s,  are  cited  under  arts.  84,  91/.  So  in  adjectiveB. 
Chaucer — ^It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  an  internal  e  in 
French  words  is  also  pronounced,  as,  comaundement  2871,  jug- 
gement  780,  etc. 


Ex.  C^otiMT— Arclte  Arclt^,  aimte, 
best,  biUe,  cause,  centre,  cbambre 
chambrS,  concbe,  cynamome,  dame 
madame  ma-damS,  donte,  Dy&ne 
Dykn^  eese,  e^le,  entente  entent, 
e^rience  expenens,  fiice  faafl,  feste 
fest,  force  forc2  fors,  fortune,  grace 
grac^  gras  15242!,  hannche,  berbe, 
neriti^  bomidde,  hoste  oste  bost  est, 
joye,  juge  jngge,  male,  manere  manor, 
medecine,  nece,  persdne  persdn,  peyre, 
pbisik,  place  piac£,  plante,  pompe, 
regno  rcgnS,  remembraunce,  requeste 
request,  Bome  Rom^,  sauce,  sege,  ser- 
rise,  signe,  spouse,  tente,  tnimpe.  Adj. 


chaste,  ezcellente,  nice,  pore,  ricbe, 
Bolempne.  Oower — abb^se,  adyentnre, 
avarice,  baptisme,  beste,  borde,  bounde 
bonde,  bowele,  chore,  Constance,  de- 
faulte,  deseite,  egle,  entente,'  enrie, 
fiBste,  fortune,  grace,^  haste,  homicide, 
houre,  joie,  justice,  madame,  magique, 
manere,  mappemounde,  numiage,  ma- 
tere,  medicme,  menreille,  messa^ 
mewe,  mule,  multitude,  nature,  navie, 
offrende,  oile,  pacience,  passlige,  per- 
sdne, pestilence,  phisique,  place,  pompe, 
Rome,  spume,  rice,  vireine,  ymage. 
Adj.  chaste,  double,  hugne,  inrislUe, 
nice=:foolii^  riche,  solempne. 


20.  The  accented  final  e  of  French  nouns  (in  modem  English,  y) 
is  of  course  preserved  in  Chaucer. 

Ex.   Chaucer  —  adversity,    bounty,      on  6  is  due  to  the  editors,  and  is  not  in 
cherts,  clarr^,  contr6,  liberty,  perr^,      the  MS.] 
plenty  piy^yt^)  renom^.  [This  accent 

21.  The  Genitive  case,  Singular,  ends  in  -es. 


Ex.  Chaucer  —  schires  15,  dierles 
7788,  lordes  47,  Cristes  480,  pigges 
702,  reeyes  601,  modres  metes  kyng^ 
5433-5.    Oower— losen  iii  85,  mannes 


iii  86,  Cpoddes  iii  88,  worldes  iii  90, 
nightes  iii  96,  daies  iii  111,  bnlles  iii 
119,  kinges  iii  146,  wiyes  iii  73. 


The  following  have,  at  least  sometimes,  no  termination : 


Ex.  Dec.  I.  Chaueer—\io\j  chirche 
good  3981,  holy  chirche  blood  3982, 
holy  chirches  feith  11445;  his  lady 
grace  88,  oure  lady  yeyl  697,  his  ladys 
grace  9892;  the  sonne  upriste  1053, 
the  Sonne  stremes  16240,  myn  herte 
blood  10221,  a  widow  sone  14918. 
Otnoer — ^the  chirche  kei  i  10,  mone 
light  iii  109  r|>erhaps  compounds),  the 
mones  cercle  iii  109 ;  my  lady  side  i 
160,  this  lady  name  ii  157,  my  ladv 
chere  ii  21 3,  my  lady  kith[e]  iii  5, 
my  ladj  good  iii  30,  ladies  loyeiB  i  228} 
i<ne8ti84,  «8elyei228,  .idoughterii 


227,  /•  mercy  ii  lis.  So,  Chaucer— i^et 
9239,  9012,  15670,  8772,  4036,  9389, 
12757,  15423,  but  &dres  5883,  8738, 
8685,  8747,  13626,  783  P,  10175  P, 
14883  P  brothir  3086, 13360P,  brothers 
11478,  modres  15004,  philosophre 
12790,  heyen  6763,  10281,  12470, 
16282,  13017.  6W«r— hoise  i  40, 
119,  heyen  ii  187,  helle  ii  97,  sonle 
i  89;  fader  i  209,  faders  i  157, 
brother  i  199,  brothers  i  214,  mothefr 
i  289,  moders  ii  354,  doughter  i  208, 
doughten  i  150. 
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So,  many  proper  noims  in  s,  as  in  Anglosaxon  and  Modem  English 
Chaucer—'E^icoTUB  388,  Penens  2066»      phemus  i  166,  Bachus  ii  368,  Phebns 
Yenus  10586,  Melibeus  16882,  Phebns      lii  260,  etc. 
17170,  Marquys  8870.    Goirer— Poly- 

22.  Plural  of  nouns.  Nominative.  The  Nominative  Plural  is 
formed  for  the  most  part  in  -es ;  occasionally  in  -us  or  -is,  a  dialectic 

variety.     Gower *  only  is  frequently  added,  especially  to  nouns 

terminating  in  a  liquid  or  in  -t;    sometimes  when  -es  is  added 
(rightly  or  wrongly),  only  -s  is  pronounced. 

£x.  Ohaucer  ^  hudleB  900,  bodres  pens   7168,    lazan  246,    sellen  248, 

1007,  knees  1106, 1877,  deerees  17298;  achatours  610,    pilonis  1009,    loTers 

fowles  9,    domes  326,    cbiknes   382,  1633 — scboos  369,  dys  1240;  bisschops 

bones  702,  fyneres  129;    croppes  7,  4673,    keverchefii    466,    oaytifs  926; 

robes  319,  knoobes  636,  wyieB  234,  reliks  13764,  lordyngs  lordvng^s  7260, 

knyfes  368,  kaytyres  1719,  lewes  1498 ;  16726|  yeddyng^s  237,  precnings  6139 ; 

loues  76,  Bonges  96,  branncbes  1069  ;  seryantte  101,  contraciSs  6890,  yesti- 

bootes  203,  ar^omentes  4632,   oma-  mentz  2960,  marchaiintz  4668,  4691, 

mentee  8134,    nonndes   146,   swerdes  arguments  4648,  mannderoentz  6866, 

2028;    stremes   greyes  dropes  leeves  instmmentz  9687;   greybonnd^  190, 

1497-8,    brawnes    scbnldres     armes  stiwardSs  681,  bnsbonds  2826.     Gower 

2137-8.      Chwer — weies,    tiranniei,  — anngels,  cardinals,  nations;  courts, 

thewes,  sonles,  hilles,  formes,  pbilo-  points  i  149,  pointes  i  161,  elements, 

sdpbres,  fires,  lores,  sterres,  droppes,  jugements,  arg^oments,  tiraonts,  Sara- 

berbes,    leyes,    liyes,    wiyes,    toryes,  zios,    complexions,    masons ;    saints, 

bokes,  derkes,  beinges,  tbinges,  notes,  estat(e)8,  crafU^s,  climats,  berts  bertes 

frostes,  bestes,  flodes,  clondes,  beyedes  i  326,  loyers,  flatronrs,  fetbers ;  words 

=3  heads,  monthes,  monthes.     Chaucer  i  176,  wordes  i  161,  Grek^s  ii  J  71, 

— ^pilgiyms  2860,    nacionns  63,    bar-  Grekes  ii  166,  knes  kne&,  tres  tre^s. 
gayns  284,  sesomis  349,  sessions  367, 

23.  The  following  have  -en,  -n,  derived  from  the  Saxon  plural  in 
-an  of  the  1st  Declension :  asschen  1304,  assen  5867,  aissches  12735, 
heen  10518,  bees  7275,  eyen  yen  152,  fleen  16949,  hosen  458, 
oxen  5867,  schoon  15143,  schoos  459,  ton  16348,  toos  16817. 

24.  The  following  have  -n,  -en,  by  imitation,  being  of  various 
declensions  in  Saxon.  Gower — The  following,  which  have  the 
termination  -u  in  Saxon,  have  superadded  the  -en  of  the  1st  Declen- 
sion to  a  weakened  form  of  the  Saxon  plural. 

Ex.    Chaucer  —  bretberen     13831,  16317.     Ootaer — ^brethren,    bretberen, 

14192;  dongbteren  11741,  doughtres  brethern,  brethemS,  children,  [dongbt- 

16316,    sistren    1021,  snstres  16363,  eren  sistren,  do  not  occur]  dongbteres, 

children   1196,  14908,    childer  8031,  donghter  ii  172  P  susters. 
14912,  foon  16192,  foes  16816,  kyn 

25.  The  following  have  no  termination  in  the  plural,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  Saxon  neuters  of  the  2nd  Declension :  deer,  folk, 
hors,  neet,  scheep,  swin,  thing,  yer.  (The  word  good  added  in 
Chaucer  is  corrected  in  Gower).  So  night  7467,  wynter  10357,  and 
probably  freend  3052,  3053. 

26.  The  plurals  formed  by  change  of  vowel  are  the  same  in 
Chaucer  and  Gk)wer  as  in  English :  feet,  gees,  men,  teeth. 

27.  The  following  plurals  of  French  words  are  remarkable  :  caas 
325,  paas  1892,  degre  1892,  secre  6923  (?),  orgon  16337,  vessel 
15634,  but  vessealx  vesseals  15680,  15687,  richesses  and  riches. 
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28.  The  G^nitiye  Plural  in  Ohauoer  and  Gower  is  macli  the  saaie 
as  in  Knglish,  saving,  of  course,  the  use  of  es  instead  of  s. 

Ex.  Cfhaueer  —  lordeB  hestes  ^iOl,  101 S4.  &0tMr-^ie  Grekef  lawe,  aUt 
lordes  doughtres  13488,  foxes  tailes  mennes  ipecha,  mennes  goodei  ii  8St« 
16519,  bestes  dennes  16749,  jeintes  ont  of  all  other  briddea  sight  i  100, 
lyres  6272,  meimes  wittes  4622,  wym-  princes  heredes,  of  the  goddet  par- 
mens  oonnseilei  16742,  hit  eyghen  nght     Teinmoe. 

Adjecciybs. 

29.*  Adjectiyes  wbich  end  in  e  in  Saxon  end  in  e  in  Chauoer  and 
Gbwer.  Several  other  adjectives  might  probably  be  inserted  in  ^ns 
list,  but  as  they  are  found  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  only  in  the 
''  d^nite  form  "  (see  art.  82),  they  have  not  been  noticed. 

Ex.  Cfhaue$r — bUf^e  blithi,  dene  bHthe,  a-cale,  clene,  dere,  dertte,drie, 
clenS,  dere,  derne,  drye,  elenee,  ^mde,  fre,  grene,  kinde  nnkinde,  mete  nnmete, 
grene,  heende,  kene,  kynde,  lene,  newe,  mMs  munilde,  neisriie*  newe,  soAe, 
pronde  prowd,  ripe,  scheene,  softe,  sterne,  stilk,  swete,  thicke,  thimw, 
stille,  sterne,  swete  swote,  thenne,  trewe  nntrewe,  nn-wjdde,  yare — all- 
thikke,  trewe,  nn-weelde,  white— (all-)  (al-)on€>,  one. 
oone,  narwe,  worthi  worUiy.    0<fwer — 

80.*  The  following  adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns,  though  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  in  Saxon,  have  sometimes,  or  always,  the  ter- 
mination e  iu  Chaucer  and  Gower,  resembling  the  nouns  in  art.  13 
(compare  Lat.  atrox,  ItaL  atroce ;  fallax,  fedkce,  etc.).  Gower  — 
But  most  or  all  of  the  following  are  found  also  in  the  older  fonn, 
without  the  -e.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  adjectives  in  list  (a), 
are  all  from  monosyllabic  Saxon  stems,  or  from  contracted  dissylla- 
bles. A  few  poly$yllahic  adjectives  are  also  found  in  Gower  with 
the  termination  e.  Chaucer — So,  as  if  by  dropping  the  final  con- 
sonant (compare  LaL  mortalis,  ItaiL  mortale,  etc.):  haire  14151, 
lyte  Kte  2629,  moche  1810. 

Ex.  (TAauMT— alle,  bare,  blewe,  eche,  bleche,  blinde,  brode,faire,  false,  gladde, 
erene,  faire,  &we,  fonle,  fresshe,  greto,  grete,  lem  lewde,  likeliche,  longe,lowe, 
highe,  longe,  lowde,  lowe,  merye,  olde,  olde,  one  fthe  oommon  forms  are  ofi,  o; 
rowe,  ^orte,  suche,  swiffce,  tame,  wete,  the  misspelling  one  oontiuaally  ocoms 
whiche,  wise,  w^lde  wilde  wild,  vile,  in  Pauli  s  text],  righte,  sharpe,  stronge, 
y-nowe — ^forme  rader,  apparently  nrom  suche,  tame  un-tame,  •  thilke,  whiche, 
ags.  frnmfader — ware  16094  should  be  wilde,  wise;  so,  moste  i  92.  — (d)  wom- 
irar,  and  chare  (chariot)  16996  ehavy  manish^,  bodeliche,  diverse,  comnn€, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  chare  t=  deTOute,secounde;  so,  as  if  by  dropping 
chair  16099.      Gower-  -(a)  aUe,  bare,      the  final  consonant,  golde,  lite,  moche. 

31.*  The  following  adjectives  of  uncertain  derivation  are  found 
terminatiug  in  e  :  badde,  deynte,  dronkelewe,  meke,  racle,  vrikke. 

32.  The  Definite  Form  of  monotyUabic  Adjectives,  including  Par- 
ticiples and  Adjective  Pronouns  (t.d.  the  Adjective  when  preceded 
by  the  Definite  Article,  by  any  other  Demonstrative,  or  by  a  Pos- 
sessive Pronoun)  ends  in  Chaucer  and  Gtower  in  e. 

Ex.  Ckauetr — the  )ronge  sonne  7,  wise  man  i  5,  this  foule  greate  ooise  i 
his  halfe  cours  8,  this  ilke  monk  ]76«  100,  my  £ure  maide  i  164,  her  dreinte 
atte  (at  the)  fulle  653,  thou  felle  Mars  lord(e)  ii  106,  thy  fulle  mind  ii  126, 
1661,  here  hoote  love  2321,  that  selye  min  hole  herte  li  277,  that  strong 
moment  2686,  thy  borne  man  9664,  place  ii  376,  his  owne  lif(e)  i  9 ;  so,  m 
thin  false  querel  16932.    ^oioer— the      the  derke  i  190,  in  the  dqpe  i  194. 
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33.  So,  for  the  most  part,  the  Definite  Form  of  monospUdbie 
superlatives. 

34.  Among  Definite  Forms  of  the  AdjectiYe  aie  to  be  reckoned 
adjectiYes  occurring  in  forms  oi  address  (as  in  Anglosaxon^  leofa 
&der,  etc  ). 

Ex.  Chatieer^ye  false  harlot  4266,  howerer,  that  some  of  these  fonns  be- 

iadef.  fids  1132,  goode  lemnum  4246,  long  under  art.  30.      6'#i0#r  — fite 

nidef.  eood  514,  bnt,  0  good  Constance  cherl!,  ha,  f^e  snster!    thou  foult 

5237,  leeTo  brother  1186,  0  stronge  beste,  lere  sir,  0  wise  Diogene,  thon 

S^  2875,  indef.  strong  752,  0  yonge  prottde  olerk(e),  0  hihe  fider,  Oblinde. 
Qghe  15095,  indef.  79.  It  is  possible, 

35.  The  Definite  Form  of  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable 
has  not  (generally)  the  final  e.  There  are  however  more  exceptions 
to  this  role  in  Gbwer  than  in  Chaucer.  («)  Comparatives  and 
Superlatives.  (J)  Post  Participles  in  red,  -t,  -en.  {e)  Adjectives 
in  -ed,  -en,  -ful,  -isch,  -ly,  -y,  etc.  {d)  Various  adjectives  of  Latin 
derivation  and  terminations.         * 

36.  The  following  exceptions  to  arts.  32,  33,  36,  occur,  but  many 
of  the  readings  are  suspicious. 

Ex.  (a)  To  art   32.    C%atM^-the  14239,  at  Ihe,  atte,  last  11059, 10759, 

gret  2887,  2525, 14402,  his  high  2539  P,  14259,  for  the  best  1849,  9392,  1 1 198. 

9534  F,  14328  P,  the  dreynt  4489  P,  the  Ihe  worst  1616.     6^er— the  best— 

right  8149,  his  fals  13001,  this  good  (e)  To  art  35.      Chaueer—^c)  the  wo- 

14503  P,  this  proud  3167  P  (the  pronde  nulere  cheer  1342,  the  sorwftmeste  man 

4311,  16245),  this  fien  4720.     Gower  9972,  the  semlieste  man,  17051.  OoiPtr 

his  fids,  her  wrong,  her  glad,  the  bright,  — {e)  this  tirannishe  knight  iii  256,  her 

the  ninth,  the  seyenth,  his  high  lignage,  wommanische  drede  ii  66,  thy  bodeliche 

the  high  prowesse,  his  high  so&ance,  kinde  i  271,  the  herenliche  might  1 

his  sligh  compas;  bnt  the  highe  god,  138.      {d)  tiie  coyetonse  flatery,  this 

his  Mj^e  worthinesse,  his  slie  caste. —  lecherons[e]  pride  iii  259,  the  parfite 

(5)  To  art.  83.    Chaucer  —  the  first  medicine,  the  seoonnde. 

37.  The  distinction  of  the  French  masculine  and  feminine  adjec- 
tive is  preserved  in  one  case, — seint,  in  Chaucer,  seint  Jon  5439, 
seinte  Mary  7186,  and  may  perhaps  be  noticed  in  Gt)wer  in  one  or 
two  cases, — sovereine  i  277,  iii  360,  gentile  iii  352. 

38.  (a)  The  Comparative  Degree  of  the  Adjective  is  generally 
formed  in  Chaucer  and  Gt)wer,  as  in  modem  English,  in  -er  (S.  -re). 
— {h)  A  few  Comparatives  of  "irregular"  Adjectives  retain  the 
Saxon  e :  worse  werse,  lasse  lesse,  more  bettre.  These  forms  in 
-re  are  all  suspicious.  Those  of  three  syllablep  (if  correctly  spelt) 
are  contracted  in  reading,  so  that  the  metre  does  not  determine 
their  validity,  and  er  and  re  are  easily  interchanged. — {e)  The  vowel 
change  of  tiie  "ancient"  comparison  is  found  in  the  following: 
longer  332,  elder  15746,  eldest  15898,  stronger  14240,  strongest 
15561. — {d)  Some  analytic  forms  of  comparison  are  found:  mo 
akkkke  14824,  the  moste  stedefast  9425,  the  moste  deintevous  9588, 
the  moste  free  11926,  the  moste  lusty  17039,  the  moste  grettest. 

39.  The  Plural  of  MonosyUabio  Adjectives  ends  in  e.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Pronouns.  So,  also,  bothe,  fele,  fewe, 
and  many  of  the  Cardinal  numbers.  Those  from  4  to  12,  inclusive, 
took  an  -e  in  Saxon  when  used  absolutely  ezoept  perhaps  eahta, 
nigon,  endlufon. 
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Ex.  (a)  Chaucer — ^blake  659,  blynde 
4973,colde  1 304,  dede  7090,  deye  12214, 
dulle  4622,  goode  3166,  hore  7764,  bote 
9682,  reede  90,  sadde  1 7190,  Bharpe  476, 
sdendre  9476,  seeke  sike  18,  alakke 
14824,  smale  9,  stronge  2137,  wayke 
889,  wroihe  1181,  wyde  28,  jonge  213  ; 
BO,  sworne  brethren  6987,  gilte  cbeynes 
15860.  Most  of  the  smgolara  occur 
without  -e,  as,  blak  918,  blynd  10214, 
cold  1677,  deed  1201,  deef  448,  good 
183,  boor  3876,  hoot  7018,  reed  1912, 
aad  17207,  sharp  2006,  adender  16319, 
aik  16323,  smal  158,  strong  637,  weyk 
14892,  wroth  7748,  wyd  493,  yone  79. 
6^oirer~sbarpe  notes  softe  highe  lowe 
iii  90,  blinde,  colde,  gladde,  grete,  barde, 
i-nowe,  londe,  olde,  saye,  iborte,  smale, 

40.  The  Plural  of  Adjectives 
syllable  has  no  -e. 

Ex.  (a)  Chaucer— coned  stories  4600, 
conntrefeted  letters  6229,  weddid  men 
8498,  c€red  poketts  12736,  sleyes  pnr- 
filed  193,  broken  sleepes  1922,  colours 
longyng  10353,  they  thankyn  galjpyng 
10668.  &oii;er  ~  furred  bodes  i  68, 
lered  men  iii  283,  no  other  cases  ob- 
senred.  (b)  Chaucer — skalled  browes 
629,  lewed  wordes  10023,  wikked 
werkes  5414,  wrecched  wommen  962, 
wrecchede  923  P,  sacred  teeres  1923, 
golden  dothis  6927,  cristen  men  4800, 
open  werres  2004,  thinges  spedM  6147, 
woful  wrecches  1719,  synful  deedes 
6740,  careful  sikes  11176,  blisfiil  sydes 
11971,  seely  clerkes  4098,  mighty 
werkes  4898,  litel  children  4493,  bitter 


softe,  sothe,  swifte.  {b)  Chaucer — 
bothe  1841,  fele  8798,  fewe  641,  othere 
othre  3232,  but  other  7369,8uche  8215, 
whiche  1016,  the  two  last  being  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  singular  also. 
Oower — bothe,  fele,  fewe,  some,  aom 
men  i  21,  soche,  whiche.  (c)  Chaucer 
— twayne  8526,  foure  2141,  fyfe  462, 
sixe  14585,  seyene  7587,  but  seren 
16362,  tweWe,  4139,  but  twelf  7839, 
threttene  7841,  fiftene  61,  eyghteteene 
3223.  Oower— tweme  tweie.  two  iii 
195,  thre,  foure,  five,  eighte,  nine, 
twelTe,  twelve  (twelf?)  ii  68,  thrittene, 
fourtene,  fftene,  sixtene,  eightetene; 
seven,  ten,  elleven,  are  undeclined; 
twen^,  thritty, 

and  Participles  of  more  than  one 

teerea  2227,  wiser  men  9443,  other 
men  12672,  o^er  8312  absolutely. 
Oower — ^no  dedly  werres  iii  222,  thes(e) 
drediull  i  66,  the6(e)  wofull  ii  323,  wo- 
foll  teres  iii  260,  dolefull  clothes  iii 
291,  other  i  106,  etc.,  these  other  i  20, 
al  other  i  64,  we  find  another  care  s= 
another's  care  i  167;  other  is  some- 
times undefined  in  ags.  (c)  Chaucer — 
certeyn  yeres  2969,  mortal  bataiUes  61, 
cruel  bnddes  16686,  gentil  men  6698, 
subtil  clerkes  9301,  parfVt  blisses  9612, 
jelous  strokes  2636,  eldres  vertuoos 
6736,  pitous  teeres  12329,  sigbtes  mer- 
velous  11618.  ^oir^— ha&f  rodes  ii 
66,  certein  sterres  iii  128,  gentil  hondee 
ii  281. 


41.  Even  monosyllabic  participles  standing  in  the  predicate  are 
unvaried  in  the  plural.  The  same  is  sometimes  the  case  with  mono- 
syllabic adjectives.  Oowwr — ^Adjectives  and  Participles  standing  in 
the  predicate  sometimes  take  e  in  the  plural,  sometimes  are  unvaried. 


Ex.  Chaucer—  (a)  were  hurt  2710, 
been  bom  4706,  oen  went  9576,  were 
kept  10003,  been  maad  2091,  ben  knyt 
11642,  ben  stert  11689,  be  brent  13336, 
sworn  were  13392,  were  slayn  16626. — 
(6)  quyk  (they  were)  1017,  were  glad 
6804  were  fayn  2709,  which  they  weren 
40,  were  wroth  8313,  (were)  lik  16364, 
but:  blake  were  659,  were  seeke  18, 
wayke  ben  889,  weren  wyde^  28,  ben 
deve  12214,  dede  were  11493.  Oower 
— (a)  that  be  greate  1  6,  ben  to  smale 
i  6,  ben  un-ware  i  17,  wittes  be  so 
blinde  i  49,  to  bim  yrete  aUe  tbingea 
couthe  i  138,  whiche  are  derke  i  68, 
they  were  glade  1  79,  weren  dede  i  76, 
the  gatea  were  ahette  1  348,  we  be 


aaufe  bothe  two  i  198,  hem  that  wer^ 
bim  leve  i  273,  briddes  been  made  ii 
80,  that  him  thouf  hte  alle  women  loth^ 
i  118,  have  be  fiifi  ofte  sithes  wro^e  i 
62,  they  shull  of  reson  ben  answerde  i 
61 ;  we  have  even :  whan  that  thea< 
herbes  ben  holsome  iii  161,  in  thinges 
that  been  naturele  iii  133,  of  hem  that 
weren  so  discrete  iii  107. — {b)  hem  that 
ben  so  derk  i  78,  we  ben  set  i  317, 
they  be  shet  ii  10,  so  ben  my  wittea 
overlad  ii  21,  all  men  be  left  i  1 19,  hem 
that  thanne  weren  (^ood  i  11,  which 
only  weren  sauf  by  ship  i  38,  the  thre 
were  eth  to  reule  1 60,  they  were  doped 
ii  166,  they  ben  laid  ii  246,  they  ben 
corrupt  ii  168. 
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42.  ExoeptionB  to  arts.  89,  40,  41. 

Ex.  Chauctr-^9Tt.  39a   brent  bones  feld^  2926,  tbey  be  i-mette  6586,  been 

12687,-890  enleyen  17300, — iOa  ler-  eette  6538,  were   made  6702?    been 

nede  men  677  P    lemed  men  14389,  maad  2091.    Oower—iOe  of  gold#  and 

eyen    fast   yscbette   4980?    Qn.  feate  preeioua'e  stones  ii  47*  bis  bedes  most 

scbette  ? — 40^  dyyerse  freres  7637,  dy-  devoute  i  64,  diverse  occurs  i  6^,  25iL 

Terse  folk  dyrersely  they  seyde  3866,  256,  ii  164,  326,  iii  26,  but  is  found 

dlrers  freres  7632,  thay  oen  so  dyr^rs  also  in  the  singular,  see  art.  30  Ex.  h, 
7688.^art  41  beenmette  1638?  were 

43.  The  following  adjectives  (of  French  origin)  exhibit  the 
French  plural  in  s:  places  delitables  11211,  necessaries  as  ben 
plesynges  5131,  wayes  espirituels,  goodes  espiritueles,  but  thinges 
espirituel,  travailes  covenables.  Even  Palsgrave  says  (1530)  pro- 
nownes  primytyves,  verbes  actyves  parsonalles.  Oower — ^til  they 
become  so  vilains  i  28. 

44.  Of  the  Genitive  Plural  of  Adjectives  there  remains  a  trace  in 
the  word  all:  here  aller  cappe  588,  your  alther  cost  801,  oure 
althur  cok  825,  alther  best  712,  alther  first  10863;  alther  werst 
i  53 :  ii  224 :  iii  9  :  allthermest  i  147,  224,  altherbest  i  106 :  ii  20 : 
althertrewest  i  176. 

Pkonouns. 
(See  also  arts.  30,  82a,  36tf,  396,  44.) 

45.  Personal  Pronouns  and  their  Possessives.  Chaucer — ^Tk, 
3865,  ich  10037,  3862,  12857,  14362;  my,  myn;  sing,  and  pi.: 
abs.  form  myn,  myne.  Thy,  thyn  sing,  and  pi.,  abs.  form  thyn, 
thyne.  Hir,  hirg  =  her,  abs.  form  heres.  Our,  ourS,  abs.  oures. 
Tour,  your^,  abs.  yourd,  youres.  Her,  hir,  herfi  =s  their,  abs. 
heris  7508 ;  hem  =  ihem.  The  Saxon  genitives  mln,  J^in,  iire, 
eower,  are  declined  (like  adjectives)  for  possessive  pronouns,  but 
not  the  genitives  of  the  third  person.  Of  the  above  forms,  some 
of  those  in  e  must  be  regarded  as  adjectives  declined.  Qower — I ; 
min,  my,  abs.  min,  mine ;  me  dat.  &  ace.  Thou ;  thin,  thy,  the  dat. 
&  ace.  He,  his  gen.  masc.  &  neut.,  her  gen.  fem.,  abs.  hers,  ii  287, 
her[e]s  ii  358  ;  him  dat.  mas.,  here  her  dat.  fem.,  him  ace.  masc. 
i  6  etc.,  hire,  here,  her  ace.  fem.  commonly  her.  We,  oure,  our,  us 
dat.  ace.  Ye,  youre,  your,  abs.  youres,  you  dat.  aco.  Her  =  their , 
abs.  her[e]s,  hem  dat.  ace.  =  them.  Thev,  their  but  seldom  occurs 
and  wherever  it  is  found  we  should  doubtless  read  A«r ;  i  111,  i  245, 
ii  48,  iii  219,  i  55,  59,  76,  115 ;  them  is  not  found. 

46.  In  Saxon  sylf,  self,  sam$y  was  declined  like  an  adjective  both 
definitely  and  indefinitely,  and  agreed  with  the  pronoun  to  which  it 
was  attached ;  as,  ic  sylf,  or  ic  sylfa,  1  myeelf;  be  me  sylfum,  hy 
myaelf.  The  forms  ic  me-sylf,  \^  }^-self,  I  myself,  etc.,  also  occur. 
The  following  are  the  combinationB  of  the  personal  pronouns  with 
$eif  in  Chaucer — ^myself,  myselve,  myselven ;  thyselven,  himself, 
himselve,  himselven ;  hirself,  hirselve,  hirselven ;  youreself,  youre- 
selve,  youreselven ;  hemself  =  themeehee,  hemselven.  Gower — ^my- 
self, myself?;  myselfe,  myselve,  myselven;  thyself,  thyselven; 
himself,  himself?,  himselfe,  himselve,  himselven ;  herself,  herselve, 
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herselven;  xiBself  =s ourselves ;  hemself,  themselves;  my  ladies  selve 
i  228,  should  doubtless  be  my  ladie,  the  s  being  caught  from  selve : 
selfe,  preceded  by  the  article,  means  the  same,  as  in  Saxon;  the 
selfe  prest  i  48. 

47.  Demonstratives  and  others. —  Chaucer — that  =  the,  as  in :  that 
oon,  that  other  1351,  1353,  7603,  9350,  9351,  12151,  12152, 
14222,  &c.,  tho  =  those;  oon  of  tho  that  2353;  they  (their  and 
them  do  not  occur),  thi  1755  should  probably  be  they,  thes  =  these, 
t}uB  =  these,  thes^(?)  9150,  etc,  this«(?)  9110  ;  whos  genitive  5062, 
5438,  7350,  everich,  on  oon,  non  noon,  pi.  noon,  abs.  noon.  Gower — 
that  =  ^A^,  the,  that  dem.  sing.,  tho  =  those,  this,  thes^  should 
be  thes,  these  =  these,  thilke  =  that,  so  =  such,  Eelative  that, 
which,  whiche,  whos,  whom ;  that  =  that  which,  what  =  that 
which,  the  which,  whidi  that,  etc.  =  simple  which,  etc ;  who  that, 
what  that,  etc.  =  quisquis,  quicumque  ;  what  =  whatsoever.  Inter- 
rogative, who,  which,  what,  as  in  Enghsh  ;  whether  =  which  of  two. 
Indefinite,  somwho  =  aliquis  (once  only)  i  15. 


48.  Present  Indicative.  The  First  Person  Singular  of  the  Present 
Indicative  terminates  in  -e. 

Exceptions.  Chaucer— 1  beqiieth£  14208.  Gower— hast  hen  eriAdBlredf 
2770  [PJ,  trow  3666,  10627,  trow«  the  leve  iii  47,  also  i  117,  though  I  tett 
17312^  answer  4892,  schrew  7024,  fel  that  I  were  ded(e);  (probably  incor- 
2234  P  fel«  9332,  9338,  hop^  9648  red«,      rect)  i  299. 

49.  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Indicative  ends  in  -st  as  in 
modem  English.  But  sometimes  in  -s,  in  Chaucer  not  in  Gower. 
The  Second  and  Third  Persons  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  end  in 
Anglosaxon  in  is, 

50.  The  Third  Person  ends  generally  in  -eth,  -th^  occasionally  (in 
Chaucer  not  in  Gower)  in  -es  (is). 

51.  But  Saxon  verbs  which  have  t  or  d  for  the  last  consonant  of 
the  root,  and  one  or  two  which  have  s,  form  the  Third  Person 
Singular  in  t  as  in  Saxon.  Exceptions  sometimes  occur,  a  dissyl- 
labic form  being  used,  as  also  in  Anglosaxon,  as  sitteth,  but  this 
hardly  occurs  in  Gower. 

Ex.  Chaueer^aU  sit  syt  3641,  3817,  heetith,  pntteth.     Ootoer^inii,  smit 

etc.,  set  7664,  writ  6291,  smyt  7998,  let,  hetit,  shot = shoots,  spret^gpreada, 

Ught  6626,  put  13788,  hight  1974,  byt  beholt,  pat.  set,  holt,  get,  byt,  bet,  sit, 

(bids)  187,  9261,  10606,  byt  (abides)  hit,  abit,  fint,  bint,  blent;   in  a  few 

J8103,ritryt  10483, 12636, 17011,slyt  cases  we  find  d  instead  of  t,  stond  ii 

12610,  chyt  12849,  let  8466,  stantstont  84,  send  iii  221,  held  iii  328;   arist, 

8677,  7616,  etc.,  fynt  fint  4069,  4128,  lost  lest  s  loses,  wext ;  le  Ut  it  never 

etc.,  grynt  697 1 ,  sent  9027,  blent  13319,  ont  of  his  honde,  bat  pet  him  more  and 

schent,  hat  10826,  holt  halt  9224,  ris  halt  it  fastfe]  ii  128,  he  taketh,  he 

rrst  arist 3688, 4686, 6284, kyt(n  4806.  kfpeth,  he  htUi,he  bint  ii  284.    Exoep- 

Exceptions:  sittith  1601, byadeth 3641,  tions;  lasteth  oyercasteth  1  817,  but 

rideth  14734,  stondith  14060,  kissith  we  should  probably  read  aritt  in :  the 

9822,  ryseth    1496,   13662,   bihetith,  meds  ariteth  of  the  service  iii  342. 

52.  The  Plural  of  the  Present  Indicative  ends  in  Chaucer  in  eth 
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(ith,  th) ;   more  commonly  in  -en,  n  (yn) ;   sometimes  in  e ;    in 
Goto&Tf  rarely  in  -eth,  generally  in  -en,  sometimes  in  -e. 

63.  Imperfect  Indicative.  Simple  (or  "Regular")  Verbs,  a. 
The  Imperfect  of  Simple  Verbs  is  often  formed  by  adding  -ede,  -de, 
or  -te  to  the  root,  with  occasional  change  of  vowel, — ^as  in  Saxon. 
h.  The  Imperfect  Indicative,  in  Chaucer  often  (perhaps  more  gene- 
rally), in  Gower  sometimes,  drops  the  e  of  the  above-mentioned  ter- 
minations, e.  The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indi- 
cative of  simple  verbs  is  formed  in  -est,  like  the  Saxon  and  English. 
But  thou  axid  occurs  7064. 

Ex.  to  (c) .  The  rhyme  in  several  cases  asterted  conyerted  (part.)  4867,  ameeryd 
will  shew  conclusiTdY  that  the  final  e  agreeyed  (part.)  U748,  redressed  op- 
was  actually  dropped,  and  not  simply  pressed  (part.)  11748,  aspyed  allyed 
left  off  hy  the  copyists :  hronght  nought  (part.)  16014,  ayled  i-sayled  (part) 
11685,  went  yhent  (participle)  12462,      16686. 

54.  Imperfect  of  Sbx)ng,  Complex  or  "Irregular"  Verbs,  (a) 
Chaucer, — A  few  verbs  have,  besides  the  Strong  Imperfect,  a  later 
form  of  the  other  conjugations,  e,g. :  sleep  98,  5165,  9731,  slepte 
4192,  slept  11033;  weep  2823,  2880,  8421,  wept«  148;  creep 
4224,  4258,  crepte  4191.  The  following  cases  are  suspicious,  and 
some,  if  not  aU  of  them,  bad  readings:  bifelle  befiUe  fiUe  9771, 
10390,  10007,  10883,  dronke  7643,  eete  15703,  come  (to)  1729 
should  be:  com  unto,  badde  (foure)  4911  (should  be:  bad  the  foure). 
See  has  various  forms,  saw  11503,  saugh  193,  seigh  852,  seyh  957, 
say  8543  ;  sihe  11162  (if  correct)  is  an  instance  of  an  e  arising  from  . 
the  softening  away  of  a  guttural.  Ryngede  (the  tromp  and  clarioun) 
occurs  2602 ;  rong  14077.  The  conjugation  of  the  Anglosaxon 
hringan  is  uncertain,  but  it  would  be  strange  if  a  verb  weak  in 
Saxon  had  become  strong  in  English.  Gower — Several  Strong  or 
Complex  Verbs  have  in  Gower  the  Imperfect  Tense  in  e,  contrary 
both  to  ancient  and  present  rule ;  but  how  as  ever  it  felle  so  ii  67, 
but:  befell  i  214,  etc.,  he  toke  manifold(e)  ii  231,  he  bonde  both 
her  armes  ii  318,  I  came  £ro  ii  98,  this  ilke  tale  come  iii  350. 
(3)  Chaucer — The  2nd  Person  Singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indica- 
tive of  Strong  Verbs  (which  in  Anglosaxon  terminates  in  e)  has 
commonly  in  Chaucer  no  termination  or  is  the  same  as  the  1st  and 
3rd,  thus  :  thou  bihight  2474,  saugh  5268,  swor  8372,  bar  8944, 
11976,  spak  12422,  14168,  dronk  15712,  flough  16717,  thou  were 
16146,  16718,  werg  ner^  4786,  13635,  15866,  15888,  15892,  17177, 
gav^  15937,  songg  17226,  the  e  is  doubtful  in  were,  gave,  ionge,  and 
especially  in  the  two  last;  but,  knewest  4787,  hightest  8372?, 
bygonnest  12370.  Oawer — The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the 
Imperfect  Indicative  of  Strong  Verbs  (which  in  Saxon  ends  in  e)  in 
the  few  cases  which  occur,  either  has  e,  or  is  the  same  as  the  1st 
Person,  as :  thou  sighe,  werS,  were,  knewe,  come. 

55.  The  Plural  of  the  Imperfect  Indicative  (both  of  Simple  and 
Complex  Verbs)  ends  (a)  in  -en,  or  (J)  in  -e,  or  {p)  has  no  termination. 

Ex.  to(0).  C^atM^— schuld  2543,  sayd  7872,  remned  11517,  herd  14251, 
4898«  14233,  cried  2564,  besought,  nsed  14910,  sawgh  saugh  seigh  4638, 
rhymes  with  nought,  4116,  had  5786,      7121,  9565, 9678, 18034,  b^an,rhyme8 
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with  man,  5767,  bygon  7142,  sohon  stood  i  80,  stood  i  232,  shuld  iii  144, 

9000,    wan    11713,    sat  14079,    com  ran  iii  300,  wold  iii  356,  had!  101, 

16473,  fond  16476,  ran,  rhymes  with  wist  ii  163,  &11  ii  380. 
man,  16867.    Grower — ^let  i  80,  nnder- 

56.  Subjunctive.  The  Singular  of  the  Subjunctive,  both  Present 
and  Impeifect,  uniformly  ends  in  e  through  all  the  Persons  as  in 
Saxon.     The  Plural  of  the  Subjunctive  is  in  -en^  -e. 

57.  Imperative.  In  Anglosazon  the  2nd  person  singular  of  the 
Imperative  consists  of  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  terminates  therefore, 
in  what  is  caUed  the  characteristic  consonant :  except  that  verbs 
whose  infinitive  is  in  -urn  (1st  Conj.,  Ist  class)  have  the  Imperative 
sing,  in  a  (as  lufianj  lufa)y  while  those  which  have  a  double  charac- 
teristic drop  one  of  the  consonants  and  replace  it  with  e  (as  nttan, 
$ite).  The  plural  of  the  Imperative  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  In- 
dicative, and  ends  in  ath  (taM),  when  the  pronoun  or  subject  goes 
before  or  is  omitted,  or  in  e,  when  the  pronoun  which  is  the  subject 
follows.  In  Chaucer  the  Imperative  exhibits  considerable  irregu- 
larity. The  a  of  the  Saxon  Imperative  singular  of  the  1st  conj.  be- 
comes e,  which  e  is  sometimes  shortened  or  suppressed.  The  full 
plural  form  (in  -eth)  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  but  sometimes 
the  -th  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  very  frequently  the  whole  ter- 
mination. In  this  case  the  plural  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  singular  form,  and  both  are  found  together.  Gower — ^In  those 
forms  of  the  singular  of  the  Imperative  which  end  in  a  vowel,  the 
vowel  is  not  well  preserved  in  Gbwer.  In  Pauli's  text  an  e  is 
generally  appended  to  the  forms  which  in  Saxon  end  in  a  consonant; 
erroneously,  as  the  slightest  inspection  will  shew. 

68.  Second  Person  Singular  of  Imperative. 

Ex.  Chaucer — (a)  Simple  coinnga-  the  words  marked  (P)   is   altogether 

tion:    aske  axe  3557,    herkne  ha^e  suspicions,   and   probably   should   be 

9186   herk  7500,  grope  7723,  knokke  dropped.         {e)  In  the  following  cases 

3432,  thanke  16172,  haye  2421  f  h&yi  the  final  e  is  difficult  to  be  accounted 

2227,    loke  7169  lok^  3549,  schewg  for,  unless  an  abridged  plural  form  is 

7675,  mak  8720,  telle  7026  tellS  3433  confounded  with  the  singular :   holde 

tel  7345,  bygynne  13049,  tetU  3492,  thy  pees  9606,    (Tyrwhitt   has    hold 

lef  1616  IcT^  7671  P,  fynd  thou  2246,  thou),  werke   by  counseil   and   thou 

speed  8562,  stynt  3146,    keep  6488,  shalt  nat  rewe  8530,  ...  I  praye  the  ... 

red  reed  17276,  send  2327,  plight  6591,  as  sende  love  2319,  ne  with  no  wood 

thenk  10089,  thou  bek  17278,  recchS  man  walke  by  the  way  7669.      Oower 

12626  F,    yeldl  13604,  wrek^  15891  F  ^(a)  Forms  which  in  Saxon  end  in  a 

(h)  Complex  conjugation :  spek  3808,  yowd :    medle,  loke,  telle,  but  lok^ 

ber  7569,  brek  15413,  com  6015,  et  i  83,  tel  i'  49,  etc.,  tell«  i  47,  herken 

15936,  gif  2262,    hold  2670,   bihold  i  53,  etc.,  should  very  likely  be  herkne, 

16501,  awak  4260,  awak<  4286  F,  tak  herke,  shewS.        (b)  Forms  which  in 

2228 tak^ 9172 F  thou  taktf  15937,  far  Saxon  end  in  a  consonant:   list,  1^ 

well  14675,  let  lat  923  let«  3713  F,  yif  ye^  shrif  shrivS,  drynk,  kep«,  red«, 

do  8407,  go  3481,  wep«  2480  F  fynd  W,  spekS,  tak^,  far^  com«,  abide, 

2246,  drynk  7635,   help  2088,   smyt  beholdl.          {e)  behold(e)  and   deme 

17217,  rys  18188,  wyt  10051,  abyd  (demeth  F)  my  querele  iii  196,  forirt^S 

5751,  ches  1616  chesS  1597  F,  be  6488.  (witeth  F)  well  that  nerer  man  ii  242. 
ryd£  15418  F    The  superfluous  I  in  all 

59.     Plural  (a)  generally  in  -eth,  (h)  occasionally  loses  its  final 
consonant;    awake  3700,  hithe   7191,  tritte  10642,  holde  7779 
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(rhymes  with:  lie  tolde),  loke  11304,  make  14837  {e)  often 
the  tennination  is  entirely  dropped,  (d)  sometimes  the  abridged 
plural  (if  we  should  not  rather  say  the  singular)  seems  to  be  iised 
indifferently  'for  the  full  and  regidar  plural :  in  other  words,  the 
singular  and  plural  forms  are  entirely  confounded:  tel  sparith  5768, 
telleth  let  6871,  goth  ley  2560,  awake  ^eketh  3700,  stoupeth 
helpeth  put  loke  13255-7,  youre  gentilnesse  ...  lat  thou  faUe  922-3, 
ryd£  brek  15413,  cast  armith  12312«3,  voydith  let  schet  13064-5. 

60.  Infinitive.  The  Infinitiye  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  ends  in  -en 
(Anglosaxon  -an)  often  shortened  to  -e.  In  a  few  cases  in  Chaucer 
the  tennination  -e  is  dropped.  A  few  contracted  infinitiyes  in 
Chaucer  are  sometimes  protracted  (?):  to  scene  1037,  to  sayne  10628, 
to  doone  10648.  The  prefix  y-  (S.  ge*)  is  found  in  at  least  one 
case  before  the  infinitive :  y-knowe  11199.  We  find  in  Gbwer  the 
infinitive  without  to  after  several  verbs  which  now  require  that 
sign,  thus :  thenke  assaie,  wende  have  said,  assay  desireth,  they 
crie  begunne,  gonnen  say,  is  free  defende,  oughte  put,  were  lever 
have  had.  We  also  find  tlxe  Infinitive  with  to  or  for  to  in  the  same 
connections,  and  to  and  for  to  indifferently  used. 

61.  Participles.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  Complex  ("  Irregu- 
lar") Verbs  terminates  in  -en.  The  -n  is  often  dropped,  especisdly 
in  Gower  as  printed  by  Pauli.  The  contracted  Participle  seems  in 
a  few  instances  to  be  protracted  (?),  as :  sene  scene  (8.  segen)  134, 
594,  926;  slayne  (8.  slegen)  14115  ;  sene  i  42,  82  :  be-seine  i  54. 

52.  Participles.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  the  simple  Conju- 
gation requires  no  notice.  Sendf  which  has  Imperfect  sende  4134, 
has  Participle  iend  10458.  Some  Yerbs  which  are  of  the  Complex 
Goigugation  in  8axon  have  become  simple  in  Chaucer,  according  to 
the  weE  known  law.  Hence  we  have  wist  for  tciten  10574,  12210. 
Dawet  5935,  amendit  7757,  &c.,  are  trivial  dialectic  varieties.  Gnbe 
abbreviated  forms  annonciate,  consecrate  (like  the  above,  common 
in  Scotch)  occur  15501,  3,  kidde  9817,  should  probably  be  kid. 

63.  Participles.  The  prefix  y-,  i-,  (S.  ge-)  frequently  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  but  not  frequency  in  Gower,  before  the  past  j»rticiple. 

64.*  Participles.  The  Present  Participle  terminates  for  the  most 
part  in  -yng  (Anglosaxon  -«nde).  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is 
rhymed  with  the  Infinitive  Mood,  and  we  must  either  suppose  the 
participle  to  end  in  ynge,  or  else  the  Infinitive  to  have  lost  its 
termination.  The  older  forms  awaytand  7634,  lepand  7739,  touch- 
and  7872  occur,  all  in  the  Sompnoures  Tales.  Oower — ^The  Present 
Participle  terminates,  with  few  exceptions,  in  -^nde  (8.  -ende). 
Many  words  of  French  origin  adopt  this  termination.  In  innu- 
merable cases  the  elided  e  is  not  printed  in  Pauli's  Gbwer.  Much 
less  frequently  the  accent  is  thrown  back:  comend  after  i  1, 
toilichende  of  i  52,  etc.  Only  two  suspicious  cases  have  been  ob- 
served where  the  participle  ends  in  -end,  where  no  elision  could 
take  place.  A  very  few  cases  occur  of  the  later  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple in  'inge,  -xng^  sailinge  i  59,  wisshingd  and  w^ing^  i  45, 
mevlng  i  213,  brenninge  ii  29^  sitting  iii  253. 
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65.  AnomalouB  verbs.' 

Can  =  know,  be  able ;  p%,  can  canst ;  pjH.  connen  conne  konne 
conn^  can ;  imfi,  coutiie  cowtbe  cowde  coutb^ ;  impl.  coutben ; 
inf,  conne ;  pp.  coutb  coud. 

Dab  =  dare ;  p%.  dar  dar(e)  darst ;  ppl.  darS  dar  dor ;  imp%, 
dorste  dur8est(?);  impl.  dorste  durste 

Mat  =  may ;  pn.  may,  2  migbt  may  mow  mayst  maist ;  pph 
mowe  mow  may  mowen ;  pr%,  (?)  mowe  mow ;  imp%.  mighte 
migbt  mibte ;  impl.  migbten  migbt ;  inf.  mow. 

Mot  =  mnst  {deheo),  may ;  pa,  mot  moot,  2  must  most ;  ppL 
moten  mote  mot ;  prs.  mote ;  imps,  muste  moste  most  (= 
EngUsb  must  as  at  present) ;  impl.  musten  mosten  moste.  In 
tbe  sense  of  may :  prs.  mote  mot;  ims.  most  (=  might);  inf. 
mote. 

Owe  =  debeo ;  ps.  owetb  =  debet ;  imps,  ongbte  =  debet,  ougbt, 
augbte  augbt ;  impl.  ougbten  ougbte. 

ScHAL  =  sball ;  ps.  scbal  sbalt ;  ppl.  scbnllen  scbuln  scbul  scbal 
sul  (dialetic) ;  imps,  scbolde  scbnlde. 

Thar  =  need ;  ps.  be  tbar,  2  tbarst ;  ppl.  thai  ye. 

"Wot  =  wot,  scio  ;  ps.  wot  woot,  2  west ;  ppl.  witen  weten  wit5 
wote  wot  woot  woten ;  imps,  wiste ;  prs.  wite  ;  imperative  wite 
(witetb  ?)  ;  inf.  witen  wite ;  pp.  wist ;  pres.  part,  witynge. 

66.  Tbe  Verbs  iriT,  stert : 

WiL ;  ps.  1  wil  wol  woltf  ?  wille,  2  wilt  wolt  wil  wol,  3  wolS 

wol  wille  well  woUe ;  ppl.  woln  wol  wil  woUe  woU  wol  will ; 

imps,  wolde  wold^,  1, 2,  3,  wold;  prs.  wile  woUe;  pp.  wolde! 
Stert  ;  ps.  stert  start,  (tbese  might  be  Imperfect  Tense  but  less 

probably);  imps,  sterte;  impl.  starte;  pp.  stert;  pres.  part. 

stertyng ;  inf.  asterte;— ^.  ystert  (ostert?)  1594 ;  imps,  asterte 

asterte^. 

67.  Some  impersonal  verbs :  bim  deyned  15620,  bim  feJles  (= 
opus  est)  4025,  bim  gained  536,  bim  lakked  10330,  bem  liketb, 
me  lyst  list  lest  lust,  me  liste ;  me  mette  (:=  me  dreamed)  16380, 
but  he  mette  16569,  us  moste  (nobis  opus  est)  12874,  us  needetb ; 
bim  ougbte  {oportet),  me  rewitb  {pomitet),  bim  semetb,  bim  smerte, 
tbe  tbar  (opus  est  tibi)  5911,  5918,  it  tbinkitb  me  16264,  bim 
tbenketb  3615,  tbursted  bim  15525.  Gower — bim  bungretb,  me 
longeth,  bim  nedetb^  me  quemetb  {placet),  bim  reccbetb,  me 
thinketb. 

68.  Negative  Yerbs :  An,  nam  nys  nas  ner£ ;  Have,  natb  nadde 
nad ;  "Will,  nylle  nyl  nolde ;  Wot,  nat  not  noot  nyste  nysten. 

1  Contractions:  ps.  present  indica-  feet  subjnnctiTe;   pp.  past  participle, 

tiye  singolar,  ppl.  the  same  plnral;  These  are  not   Prof.  Child  s   abbre- 

imps,  and  impl.  imperfect  in<ucatiTe  Tiations.    Chancer  and  Gower  are  not 

singular  and  plnral ;   inf.  infinitiTe ;  distingnished,  and  references  are  omit- 

prs.  present  subjnnctiTe;  tfiu.  imper-  ted. 
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Adyebbs. 

69.*  Anglosaxon  Adverbs  have  commonly  in  the  positive  degree 
the  termination  -e,  and  this  termination  is  preserved  in  Chaucer 
and  Gower. 


Ex.  Chaucer — brighte,  dene,  deepe, 
erele,  evcne,  fiure,  laste,  foule,  harde, 
hye,  inne,  late,  lighte,  longe,  londe, 
nede,  onte,  rathe,  softe,  sore,  stille, 
Bwithe,  unn-ethe,  nppe,  wide,  yeme, 
ylike,  yoore.  So:  olyve,  lowe,  pore. 
So  in  Layamon:  cl09ne,  nfele,  efiie, 
feire,  foste,  fdle,  harde,  heh^e  (hseli), 
inne  (in),  late,  longe,  lade,  n^e,  ra]>e, 
softe,  Bare,  stille,  8wi]>e,  unej^e,  nppe 
Jnp),  wide,  jeome,  iliche,  zeare.  And 
in  the  Omnnlmn,  eebe,  aejie,  fosste, 
fift^jre,  Me,  harrde,  ne^he,  iUe,  inne, 


lannge,  late,  nede,  ra]>e,  sare,  swi]?e, 
nppe  (upp),  jeome.  Cfottw — clene, 
depe,  dimme,  nn-ethe,  fiiire,  faste,  harde, 
highe,  note,  inne,  ther-inne,  witii-inne, 
late,  -liche  a-liche  besi-liche  comun- 
liche  dne-liche  eyen-liche  open-liche 
parfit-liche  prive-liche  un-proper-liche 
sodein-liche  solempne-liche  Terri-liche, 
longe,  loude,  onte,  samejNirt^,  smale, 
soflte,  sone,  sore,  stille,  swithe,  uppe, 
wide,  highe.  So,  alofte,  blive,  lowe, 
smarte,  straite,  wele.  Halfing  halving 
occurs  ii  65,  iii  206,  353,  856. 


70.  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  of  the  Ancient  ("  Irregular  ") 
Form.  Compar.  Bet  better ;  superl.  best,  the  bet,  the  better.  Fer 
ferre.  Longer,  the  longer.  More.  ^Ner,  neer,  neere.  Nest,  iii  121. 
Lasse,  the  lasse;  super,  lest.  Compar.  "Wers,  worse,  the  worse, 
the  werre.  i\^^^-— bettre,  ferre,  longer,  more,  neere,  were  originally 
adj.  forms.  The  following  superlative  forms  are  also  noticeable  on 
account  of  the  e  in  moste,  etc. :  0  firste  moving  4715,  the  moste 
stedefast  9425,  deintevous  9588,  jfree  11926,  grettest,  lusty  17039, 
the  gentileste  bom  7948,  but :  lie  fairest  hiewed  16355. 

71.  The  following  Adverbs  have  an  internal  e  (i)  which  is  not 
found  in  Anglosaxon  :  boldely,  fortheward,  needely,  oonely,  softely, 
trewely,  worthily ;  redely  ii  198.     So  semely,  rudely,  quytely. 

72.*  The  following  Particles,  of  various  terminations  in  Saxon, 
have  -e  more  or  less  frequently  in  Chaucer  and  Gower.  Those  in 
Italics  have  also  a  form  in  -s,  see  art.  73. 

Ex.  From  Saxon  forms  in  -an. 
Chaucer — aboven  aboTe  abovS,  abow- 
ien  abonte  about^  asondre  asonder 
asondnr,  atwynne,  betide^  bifom  befome 
hyfore,  behynde  byhynd^,  bynethe, 
bytwene,  by  weste^  henne,  nththin 
slththe  sith  seth,  withonten  withonte, 


hy-yond^.  Layamon,  abuten,  ahnte, 
hiforen,  bifore,  bihinden,  bihinde,  &c. 
Orrmnlnm,  abutenn,  biforenn,  bihinn- 
denn,  &c.  Omoer — a-boven  a-bove 
aboT^,  a-boute,  a-twinne,  be-hinde,  be- 
twene  betwen^  betwen,  -fom  -fore 
a-fom  a-fore  to-fore  toforS  before, — 
-nethe  be-nethe  nnder-nethe,  -side 
a-side  be-tiden  be-side,  sithen  sithe, 
wi<honten  withonte,  without  i  8  P — {b\ 
Chaucer— hetwiL  betwixe,  bothe,  eex 
ek  eeke  eke,  eyere  neyere,  eTor  never 
(generally  contracted  to  a  monosylla- 

73.*  The  following  Particles,  of  various  terminations  in  Anglo- 
saxon, have  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  the  termination  -es,  -s. 


ble),  her  beer  heere,  ther  there,  wher 
where,  nonthe,  oite  ofte-tyme  oft-sithe 
oite  si^es,  selde,  soone  eft^oone,  thanne 
thenne  than  thann^  whanne  whan, 
<AMiM,therefdre  therfor  wherefdre,  tille, 
ynowe;  welle  1663  should  probably  be 
dwelle  as  in  Tyrwhitt,  but  welle,  wele. 
occur  in  Layamon,  and  wel  is  rhymea 
with  I  fel  (which  possibly  should  be  I 
fele)  2233.  Qower—ai-gaU^  a-longe, 
a-middCf  a^monge  among  among((e), 
bothe,  efke,  ekS  eke,  ferre  fore,  her 
here,  ther  therS  there,  wher  wher^ 
where,  fiede^  ofte  ofte-time  often-time, 
selde  selden,  sone,  thanne  thenne  than 
then  F,  whanne  whan,  thenne  =  inde 
whenne=i«»Mf9  whenn^,  therefore,  to- 
warde  towkd  tdward,  wele,  while 
whilS  whil. 
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Ex.  ChauMf — ageyn  agens  affeins  are,  liis  thonkea,  here  thonkea,  1628, 

aeenst  ageinst,  algates  tH^ie  sSgM  2109,  2116,  hiB  willes  5854.     0ow4r — 

jiJ^t  ?,  amonffea  among,  amyddes,  in  aboatea,  algates,  amiddea,  amonges,  be- 

the  middes  of  16534,  bysidea,  ellefly  ndea,  ellea,  nedee,  onea,  thries,  twiea. 

hennefl  hens  thennes  whennes,  needes,  nn-ethea,  np-iightes,  -wardes  to-wazdea 

ones,  synnes  syns  sins  syn  sin,  thries,  after-wards  afterward,  whiles  whil^ 

togideres,  towardes^  twyes,  mine^es,  for-the-nones,  now-on-daies,  now-a- 

whiles    whiltf    whil,    now-on-dayea,  dales,  hia  thankes. 
18324,  other  genitiTea  used  as  adyerba 

Elihiok  of  Final  Vowbls. 

74.  Even  if  Chaucer  followed  invariable  roles  with  regard  to 
the  prononnciag  or  suppressiiig  of  the  final  e^  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  be  entirely  made  out  by  examining  one 
single  text  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which,  though  relatively  a 
go(^  one,  is  manifestly  full  of  errors.  A  comparison  of  several  of 
the  better  manuscripts  would  enable  us  to  speak  wit^  much  more 
accuracy  and  confidence.  Tyrwhitt's  arbitrary  text  may  very 
frequently  be  used  to  clear  up,  both  in  this  and  in  other  par* 
ticulars,  the  much  superior  manuscript  published  by  Wright.  Still 
the  question  whether  an  e  was  pronounced  would  often  be  one 
of  much  delicacy  (as  the  previous  question  whether  it  actually 
existed  is  sometimes  one  of  great  difficulty),  and  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  counting  syllables  on  the  fingers.  No  supposition  is 
indeed  more  absurd  than  that  Chaucer,  a  master  poet  for  any  time» 
could  write  awkward,  halting,  or  even  unharmonious  verses.  It  is 
to  be  held,  therefore,  that  when  a  verse  is  bad,  and  cannot  be  made 
good  anyway  as  it  stands,  then  we  have  not  the  verse  that  Chancer 
wrote.  But  with  regard  to  the  particular  point  upon  which  we  a^^e 
now  engaged,  it  would  often  be  indifferent,  or  nearly  so,  whether  a 
final  0  is  absolutely  dropped,  or  lightly  gHded  over.  Then  again, 
as  not  a  few  gramatical  forms  were  most  certainly  written  both, 
with  and  without  this  termination,  the  fuller  form  would  often  slip 
in  where  the  other  would  be  preferable  or  necessary,  much  d^iend- 
ing  on  the  care,  the  intelligence,  or  the  good  ear  of  the  scribe. 
Very  often  the  concurrence  of  an  initial  vowel,  justifying  elision, 
with  a  doubtful  final  d,  renders  it  possible  to  read  a  verse  in  two 
ways  or  more;  and  lastly,  hundreds  of  verses  are  so  mutilated  or 
corrupted  that  no  safe  opinion  can  be  based  upon  them.  Such 
verses -"^s  these  ought  plainly  not  to  be  used  either  to  support  or 
impugn  %.  conclusion ;  neither  ought  the  general  rules  which  seem 
to  be  authorized  by  the  majority  of  instances  be  too  rigorously 
applied  to  the  emendation  of  verses  that  cannot  be  made,  as  they 
stand,  to  come  under  these  roles. 

Gower — Unaccented  $  final  may  be  elided  (slurred)  [but  see  above 
p.  342]. 

I.  before  a  vowel  following : 

II.  before  a  few  words  beginning  with  h : 

1.  before  the  pronoun  he  (Aw,  him,  her,  hem) : 

2.  before  hath  (has)  and  hast ;  before  have,  except  perhaps  the 
Infinitive  Mood ;  sometimes  before  hadde  {had). 
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3.  before  the  adyerbs  now  and  h&n  {her). 

4.  before  two  or  three  words  of  French  origin^  in  which  h  is 
silent. 

When  one  of  these  words  beginning  with  h  ends  the  verse,  no 
elision  takes  place  before  it. 
The  0  final  of  a  monosyllable  generally  does  not  suffer  elision. 
Elision  seems  frequenUy  to  be  preyented  by  the  offisural  pause. 

75.  Unaccented  e  final  is  commonly  elided  before  a  vowel  69,  81 , 
421,  498,  900,  7294,  7321,  9162,  9700,  12036,  13432,  13701, 
14875,  15000  [and  innumerable  other  instances]. 

76.  Unaccented  e  final  is  elided  before  a  few  words  beginning 
with  A: 

a.  Before  the  pronoun  he  (Am,  AVm,  hire,  hir,  hem).  Goufer — But 
not  when  these  pronouns  stand  at  the  end  of  a  verse :  wenende  that 
it  were  he  i  243,  and  in  this  wise  spedde  he  ii  74,  hadde  he  ii  150, 
saide  his  ii  383,  tolde  he  iii  139. 

h.  Before  hath  (Am),  and  sometimes  apparently  before  have,  hadde 
(had),  though  with  regard  to  these  last  two  words  the  number  of 
cases  is  not  enough  for  certainty.  Gower — ^Before  hath  (has  ?)  and 
had :  before  have,  except  perhaps  the  Infinitive  Mood ;  sometimes 
before  hadde  (had).  Not  orben  before  have  in  the  Infinitive.  More 
frequently  not  before  hadde.  Hadde  often  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
verse  and  then  there  is  no  elision. 

e.  Before  how  and  her  {heer).  [Exceptions,  both  in  Chaucer  and 
Gower  are  queried,  and  the  r^Eidings  are  doubtful.] 

Ex.  to  (a).  Chaucer— '106, 184,  696,  haye  i  73,  if  I  for  loye  haY«  i  224, 
940,  1364,  1370,  1483,  3964,  7462,  etc.  Thou  might  the  more  hav^  i  178» 
10418  and  innumerable  other  cases.  he  thonghte  hayS  iii  162,  his  lore  hay^ 

Ex.  to  (b).  For  hath,  hat  the  Ex.  are  iii  302.  No  elision  at  the  end  of  the 
innnmeraole,  as :  fortune  hath  1088,  yerse :  wolde  haye  ii  358,  herte  haye 
1492,  16833,  ful  sone  hath  2448,  eelde  ii  60,  shulde  haye  iii  139,  i  127,  mede 
hath  2449,  neede  has  4024,  nature  hath  haye  iii  88,  yifte  haye  i  170,  i  323^ 
2760,  3009,  13424,  peple  hath  8869,  mighte  haye  ui  24,  woldehaye  ii  211, 
youthe  has  9612,  etc.,  but :  and  now  ymage  haye  ii  124. 
BO  longg  hath  the  tappe  i-ronne  3891  P  For  had,  hadde.    Chaueei^—^ipe  had 

G^uvr— exceptions:  8om(e)  cause  hath  6002,  chirchM  had  7318,  sonn*  had 
whereof  it  groweth  i  264,  a  sone  hath  11328,  routh^  nad  11673,  wfhjitnessa 
which  as  his  lif(e)  ii  324,  men  sain  that  hsMe  12017,  sorwe  had  1361  P,  frera 
nede  hath  no  lawe  iii  277,  of  loye  hath  had  7316  P  hertfe]  had  11819  P,  science 
within  her  warde  ii  364,  (but  in  the  had  12660  bad  rea^g,  wo^Me  had 
next  yerse:  Phebus  to  loy«  hath  so  16161  bad  reading.  But:  r.>  many  a 
constreigned),  which  kinde  hath  and  noble  arive  haMe  he  be  60,  as  Noe 
reson  can  i  366.  hadde  3660,  namly  on  bedde  hadden 

For  hope.  Chaucer-^-oo  longe  hayS  6989,  though  'he  no  more  hadde  9869. 
11144,  hert#  hay£  11362,  sorw/  hay^  In  lattowe  hadde  64  P  atte  siege  hadde 
12637  gaudtf  haye  1 13804,  peyn^  hayg  66  P  Hadde  he  is  sometimes  contracted, 
16627,  couth#  hay^  9308.  Exceptions :  and  spelled  as  pronounced,  had  he, 
scholde  haye  691,  Arcite  hay#  2260,  hadde,  as :  a  garland  had  he  set  668, 
drinke  haye  4918,  frerS  hay^  7716,  319, 361,  in  termes  haddg  caas  326, 64, 
poeple  hayS  8118,  mighte  haye  8660,  678 ;  he  hadde  is  genendly  pronounced 
I  schulde  han  16062,  your  tale  hay^  he  hiadd^  (=he  hi^  P)  as :  fol  ofte  tjme 
he  16286,  schredde  han  8264  doubtful,  he  hadd^  the  bord  bygonne^2,  for  he 
^ofi'M*— though  I  sikness^  hay*,  and  haddS  jwwer  218,  8o,  642.  Gower — 
longe  hay^  had  i  6,  but  I  his  graoi     for  he  ma  \oy$  had  i  77,  thus  he  which 
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lore  had  i  121,  and  of  the  bcqXU  had  i 
128,  wherof  the  soiu  had  i  285,  the  ffod 
an  eye  had  ii  149,  this  Adriagn^  haa  ii 
808.  Exceptions:  was  hote,  hadde  i 
66,  the  sceptre  hadde  i  179,  wher(e) 
they  the  qnene  hadden  do  i  201,  that 
Borne  hadde  ii  196,  a  werre  had  ii 
200,  so  as  the  qnene  had  ii  271,  a  sone 
had  ii  302,  yictoire  had  iii  165,  which 
loTe  hadde  iii  364.  JSTcMf  final :  a  werre 
had  i  125,  joie  had  i  167,  time  hadde 
i  219,  a  sone  hadde  i  313,  to  sone 
hadde  ii  4,  no  loye  hadde  ii  48,  her 
herte  hadde  ii65,  his  wille  hadde  ii  196. 

Ex.  to  (e).  For  hotc.  Chaucer — hy 
his  clenness^  how  508,  than  wol  I  clep^ 
how  3577,  but  of  my  tale  how  4510, 
}VLgge  how  may  this  be  5234,  thou  wilt 
a^te  wit0  how  7096,  nought  wold  I 
teUtf  how  11628,  unto  this  philo80phr# 
how  11865,  me  mett^  how  16384,  metttf 
a  thing  16598;  wiste  how  1491  inde- 
cisive. Exceptions :  I  spak  to  him  and 
sayde  how  that  he  6149,  Tyrwhitt,  said 
him  how;  in  myn  office  how  that  I 
may  wynne  7003,  Tyrwhitt,  how  I  may 
moste  winne.  In  the  following  the 
infinitive  should  have  an  »:  to  telle 
how  2823,  dar  I  not  telle  how  14531, 
and  ye  schal  understonde  how  15760. 
Gower — ^the  elision  is  very  frequent,  in 
the  exceptions :  if  no  man  wnte  how 
it  stood  i  4,  and  thou^hte  how(e)  it 
was  not  good  i  269,  and  all  the  cause 
how  it  went  ii  122,  we  should  probably 
read  how  that,  a  phrase  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  similar  positions. 

For  A^= here.  Chaucer — ^that  6terv# 
here  1296,  plight  me  thy  trouth(«)  her 
6591,  bothtf  heer  8043,  anoon  for  myn 
allytf  heer  tak#  I  the  12225.  Excep- 
tions:   in  erthe.heere  9521,  lordings 


nple  herby  15725,  here  enaample 
may  be  pronounced  ensampul  as  in 
6594.  Oower — htr  not  final :  we  shall 
befalls  here  i  3,  and  for  to  bear#  herof 
i  70,  lo,  son^  her(e)  might  thou  ii  50, 
I  not  what  foUe  herafter  shall  ii  278, 
of  dedely  pein«  here  iii  37,  my  son«, 
herafter  iii  145 ;  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  fEdlern],  beare[n],  may  be  read  as 
monosyllables;  the  otiier  tiiree  cases 
cannot  be  explained  away,  if  the  read- 
ings are  correct.  Her  s=  here  final : 
penaunce  here  ii  43,  saide  here  ii  45, 
alive  here  ii  171,  telle  here  ii  175, 
erthe  ii  269,  i  87,  iii  94,  3^  iii  106, 
etc. 

For  a  few  French  words,  ^okwt— 
(a)  the  vein[0]  honour  i  11,  for  thilk^ 
honour  i  261,  caus^  honest  ii  9,  of 
armes  thilk^  honour  ii  64,  that  lore 
honest  ii  78,  of  treble  honour  iii  165, 
of  pees  richesstf  honour  iii  273,  may 
never  be  to  loves  law^  honeste  iii  352, 
but:  which  techeth  thilke  honest^  iii 
141,  but  upon  alle  honeste  iii  272, 
where  the  elision  is  prevented  by  the 
ictus.  (b)  to  feigns  humility  i  66, 
and  with  low(e)  hert^  humblesse  sue 
i  118.  {e)  thilk/  horrible  sinne  i 
77,  76,  that  thilke  horrible  sinAill  dede 
i  365.  {d)  dame  Heleine  ii  280, 

quen^  Heleine  ii  884,  had  wonn#  He- 
leine ii  387,  compare ;  after  his  moder 
quen«  Eleine  i  276. 

We  find  also  in  Grower :  an  said^  Ha 
ii  320,  and  whan  he  wok(e)  he  said«. 
Ha,  wif(e)  iii  310.  But  saide  should 
perhaps  be  printed  said,  as :  and  said 
Ha,  now  thou  art  atake  ii  338,  or  Ha 
should  perhaps  be  Ah.  We  find: 
receive  til  he  saide  ho  ii  201, 1  woU 
the  tell/  and  thann«  ho  iii  274. 


77.  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  there  appears  to  be  no 
rale  that  final  $  should  be  elided  before  A,  as  :  14,  146,  150,  535, 
884,  1015,  1051,  1677,  1820,  2088,  2465,  2711,  3953,  4266, 
4407,  5934,  6035,  6548,  etc. 

78.  It  is  very  probable  tbat  some  liberty  was  allowed  with 
regard  to  elision  of  e  before  h,  A  few  cases  are  added  where  the 
practice  (so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  a  very  few  examples) 
seems  to  have  varied,  and  a  few  other  instances,  which,  if  the 
reading  is  correct,  are  exceptions  to  art.  77 :  6034,  6062,  6035, 
6085,  6169,  5599,  2273,  14512,  2369,  2791,  999,  4523,  8139, 
11151,  12039,  17200. 

79.  An  accented  final  $  (including  $  coming  from  French  ^,  even 
when  the  accent  has  been  cast  back)  is  of  course  not  elided. 

80.  The  e  of  monosyllables  is  commonly  not  elided,  except  in  the 
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case  of  the  article  the  and,  in  Chaticer,  not  in  Qower,  the  negative 
particle  ne. 

81.  The  e  of  the  is  mnch  more  frequently  elided  than  not,  and 
before  e  ahnost  invariably.  The  th  is  frequently  united  to  the  fol- 
lowing word,  as  also  with  the  verb  the  =  thrive  in  the  forms  :  theek, 
theech,  3862,  12857,  14362.  The  d  of  iw  is  perhaps  less  fi^uently 
united. 

Ex.  for  the  Chaueer— hut  to  the  effect  the  ends  u  thici,  that  he  6652.  Gotoer — 
1 191 ,  this  ifl  theSect  1489,  Menchaunte-  no  exceptions  to  the  elision  of  the  noted, 
ments  1946,  1968,  2279,  4670,  etc..  For  ne   Chaueer— he    ne   hath    no 

that  is  bitwixe  Mest  6829,  ^Aestat,  peyne  1321,  alias  I  ne  hayl  2229,  n^ 
^Aarray  718,  th#  absence  1241,  than  abyde  3126,  ne  at  Rome  4710,  privS 
was  ^Aassemb6  4823,  3078,  etc.,  in  ne  apert  6718,  I  ne  held  me  8694, 
which  Moffice  2866,  Mymage  14916,  th#  I  ne  haje  as  now  11289.  Excep- 
hemeys  2898,  of  children  to  ^Aononr      tions:  ne   oynement   633,  ne  of  the 


Exceptions:   the  olde  clerkes  knobbes   636,   no  herd  no  hadde  he 

1166,  when  al  the  orient  1496,  np  to  691,   fyr  ne  eyr  1248,  yotin^  ne  old 

the  ancle  1663,  on  the  auter  bnght  3112,  ne  in  noon  other  9963,  in  al  the 

2427,  only  the  intellect  2806,  of  which  world  ne  hadde  be  16640,  if  that  the 

the  eldest  10344  ?  the  elf-queen  6442,  wynd  ne  hadde  be  16666. 

82.  The  CBBsural  pause  frequently  prevents  the  elision  of  final  e. 
Ex.  Chaucer — 

a.  that  on  his  schyne — a  mormU  hadd^  he.  388 
this  was  thyn  othe — and  myn  eek  certayn.  1141 
withonten  aoute — ^it  may  stonde  so.  1324 
and  let#  him  stills — ^in  his  prisonn  dwelle.  *  1337 
but  how  Bche  dide — I  ne  dar  not  telle.  2286 
for  thilke  peyne — and  that  hoote  fuyr(e).  2386 
Som^  hadde  salve — and  som^  hadde  charmes.  2714 
and  tyl  he  hadde — al  that  night  i-seyn.  4377 
than  that  it  rote — al  the  remenaunt.  4406 
irtf  is  a  sinne — oon  the  gret^  of  sevene.  7687 
to  stonde  in  grace — of  his  lady  deere.  13276 
if  that  a  prince — ^use  hasardrie.  140 1 4 
no  longer  thanne — after  Deth  thay  8ought[e].  14187 

b.  the  trespas  of  hem  bothe — and  her^  cause.  1766 
I  prey  to  God  hir  sare — and  susteene.  4680 
for  thoufi^h  that  I  be  foule— old  and  pore.  6646 
com  forth  my  swete  spouse — out  of  aoute.  10018 
in  thendtf  of  which  an  unce — and  no  more.  13 1 94 
this  Persoun  him  answerde — al  at  oones.  17324 

Gower — 

he  wepte — and  with  woful  teres.  i  143 

with  strengthe — of  his  owne  might  i  236 

supplant  of  loTe — ^inourwaies  i  241 

in  the  cronique — as  I  finde.  ii  82 

kisstf  her  eftsone — ^if  I  sholde.  ii  96 

with  all  min  herte — I  woll  senre.  ii  110 

though  he  ne  wolde — it  alio  we  ii  146 

and  in  worshippe — of  her  name.  ii  171 

and  with  6pellinge----and  her  charmes  ii  263 

Jason  bar(e)  croune — on  his  hed(e)  ii  267 

her  loT«  is  sone — after  (aft'r)  ago  ii  300 

with  shame — and  the  nimphes  fledde  ii  337 

which  kinde — ^in  her  law#  nath  set(te)  i  268  etc. 

83.  Other  vowels  are  occasionally  elided  as  in  modem  verse. 
[The  examples  cited  225,  294,  423,  929,  1111,  1830,  7285,  9212, 
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9284,  9394,   11669,   13734,  14874,  15112  are  almost  all  simpla 
cases  of  trisyllabic  measores,  and  similarly  in  Gower,  see  art.  92.  J 

Sn^NT  Fdtal  £. 

84.  £  final  seems  especially  liable  to  become  eilent  when  it  fol- 
lows r.  The  sound  r  is  peculiarly  unstable,  and  most  languages, 
in  their  successiye  stages  or  in  their  dialects,  afford  instances  of  its 
being  transposed,  now  standing  before,  now  following  a  vowel,  as 
Saxon  gsrs,  graes;  ItaL  capre,  Eoman  diaL  crape;  Engl,  iron, 
apron,  spectre,  etc.  In  Wrist's  text  of  the  Canterlury  TaUi  we 
often  find  the  tenninations  re  and  er  indifferently  used,  as  asondre 
6677,  asonder  (ur)  7256,  493.  Of  course  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  to  what  degree,  if  at  all,  the  pronunciation  er  had 
begun  to  prevail  even  while  the  spelling  re  was  retained.  The 
Comparative  Degree  of  Adjectives  is  commonly  spelled  with  er  in 
Chaucer  (see  art.  38),  instead  of  the  Saxon  re,  though  both  forms 
occur;  as  bettre  526,  650,  better  10416,  lenger  332,  lengere  823. 
Kouns  which  anciently  ended  in  -ere,  generally  or  always  end  in 
-er,  as  hopper  4034,  miller  3923,  sleper  16377,  etc.  (see  art  8). 
We  find  many  French  words  spelled  both  with  re  and  er,  as  lettre 
6228,  5229,  6241,  letter  10415,  cloystre  oystre  181,  182,  cloyster 
oyster  7681,  7682;  chambre  1073,  chambur  13145,  tendre  150, 
9631,  tender  9617,  etc.  We  also  find  the  final  e  of  some  French 
words  absolutely  dropped ;  thus  maner  occurs  most  commonly  with- 
out the  final  e,  except  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  71,  2546 ;  10501, 1 1737 ; 
ryv^r  (F.  rivilre)  is  rhymed  6466  with  bachelor  (F.  haeheler\  and 
15148  with  deer;  cheer  (F.  chere)  once  1342  with  prisoner  (F.  pri- 
ionnier),  though  commonly  pronounced  cheere.  In  these  cases  ryv^r 
must  have  been  pronounced  like  our  revere  (ryve-er)  and  cheer 
che-er,  instead  of  ryver-e,  cheer-e,  the  r  being  in  feet  transposed. 
Ootoer — ^The  only  cases  wliich  are  supported  by  instances  enough  to 
make  silent  final  $  of  consequence  are  the  words  have^  here  (their), 
foere,  more^  and  the  termination  -fare  (to-fore,  be-fore).  We  have  also 
the  double  forms  cbmun,  combine ;  'divers,  diverse ;  here  the  longer 
form  seems  to  be  a  license  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  The  Comparative 
of  Adjectives  is  always  written  in  Pauli*s  text  with  -er  instead  of 
the  Saxon  -re.  French  words  are  written  indifferently  with  both 
terminations.  Slight  reliance,  however,  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
editor's  spelling. 

85.  The  only  rule  with  regard  to  e  being  silent  after  r  which 
can  safely  be  made  general,  is  perhaps  that 

e  final  is  silent  in  the  pronouns  hir^,  her^  (==  her\  very  often 
spelled  hir,  herS  (=  their),  ourS,  yourS.  Gower — ^The  e  final  of 
here  (=  their)  is  alent,  that  is,  not  forming  a  full  syllable ;  whether 
the  letter  was  absolutely  mute,  or  slurred,  or,  in  tie  words  ending 
in  -re,  pronounced  hefi^re  the  r,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  The  dative 
and  accusative  of  the  feminine  personal  pronoun  often  preserve  tiie 
Saxon  e,  see  the  forms  hire,  here,  art.  46. 
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86.  S  final  is  in  Chaucer  frequently,  in  Gower  sometiihes,  silent 
in  tP0r$. 


Ex.  Chaucer — ^wer«^  indie.  2nd  pen. 
linff.  16866,  15888,  17177 ;  plural  of 
in£c,  18,  26,  69,  81,  2169,  2186,  etc., 
etc.  ;  lubjtinctiTe,  684,  877,  1213, 
1216,  14229,  14670,  etc.,  written  wer 
10782,  16280  (ner=ne  wer).  Excep- 
tionfl:  were,  indic.  2nd.  pers.  sing. 
4877,  16718,  pi.  of  indic.  326,  1706, 


1966,  6893,  1238,  etc.,  sabjnnctiTe 
9483,  10629,  may  be  read:  it  werS 
good  that  snch  tnine  wer«  j-knowe, 
or :  and  't  were  good  that  snch  thing 
were  knowe.  Ootper — [17  instances  of 
werS,  and  60  of  were  are  cited,  and  the 
last  are  only  a  few  oat  of  many.] 


87.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  e  final  was  generally 
pronounced  after  r.  It  is  commonly  in  the  body  of  a  verse,  and  for 
metre's  sake,  that  the  occasion  is  presented  for  dispensing  with  this 
sound ;  rarely  is  it  dropped  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  though  very  often 
e  is  added  on  that  account  to  words  which  ordinarily  terminate  in  a 
consonant, — or  more  properly  speaking,  of  two  existing  forms,  a 
rarer  one  in  -e  is  often  employed  when  the  rhyme  demands  tiie 
final  vowel,  as  yer  by  yere  4552,  rhyming  with  heere.  The  final  e 
of  deere  (ags.  deore)  and  of  cheere  (Er.  ch^re)  was  most  distiuctly 
pronounced.  We  should  therefore  be  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
final  e  was  pronounced  in  the  following  words  rhymed  with  deere 
and  cheere,  even  if  this  fact  could  not  be  independently  proved,  as 
can  be  done  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  instances  cited. 


Ex.  Chaucer --deeri  1236,  2466, 
8361,  etc.,  the  only  exception  noticed 
being  7384;  with  this  rnyme:  heere 
(adv.)  1821,  3602,  3774,  prayere  2261, 
12184,  yere  8278,  in  feer^  4816, 12308, 
steerg  4868,  6263,  frer§  6881,  13283, 
maneri'  7207,  8466,  to  leere  7098, 
13277,  cherd  8017,  12232,  12310,  ma- 
tiere  8196,  8467,  were  (snbj.)  8768,  to 
heerci  8963.  deere  12182,  16066,  beiere 
16091,  (to)  appeere  13060.  ehcer'e 
749,  6422,  8411,  8664  (cheer  9889  in 
a  suspicious  line) ;  witn  this  rhyme : 
heere  7884,  8246,  in  feere  4816,  8989, 
frere  6847,  7739,  manere  140,  10821, 
leerg  (rerb)  10418,  deere  14739, 14836, 
matere  729,  16409,  to  heere  916,2900, 
deere  8666,  9719,  here  6169,  to  re- 
peire  14737,  all  of  which  also  occur  in 
the  former  list.  *  Similarly,  fter'i 
2346,  2688,  2932,  7286,  16877,  with 


which  rhyme :  eere  6603,  tere  11206, 
1 6664,  gere  6220,  there  6222.  Again, 
bari  16036,  and  aboye,  with  which 
rhyme:  wer6  pL  2901,  16662,  tere 
16664,  there  16037.  A^ain,  cere 

6218  and  abore  tags,  eare),  with  which 
rhyme:  were  pi.  8604,  12823,  were 
SUDJ.  17131,  there  7666,  where  7634, 
10629.  6W0r— the  examples  dted  in 
arts.  84,  86,  86,  are  the  only  cases  of  e 
silent  after  er,  except  a  few  isolated 
ones,  as:  ther  halp(e)  him  nouther 
sper^  ne  shdde  i  126,  for  if  thou  her^ 
my  tale  wel(e)  ii  340,  he  yay^e)  hem 
answere  (answre  f)  by  and  oy  lii  306. 
It  has  been  obseryed  already  that  such 
representatiyes  as  occur  of  the  Saxon 
noun  in  -ere,  denoting  an  agent  want 
the  final  yowel,  but  none  of  the  few 
cases  that  occur  are  worth  much,  see 
arts. 


88.  Less  to  be  relied  on  are  the  following 
epere  16289,  ags.  spere,  and  there-      fore :   were  sni 
Ibre:  here  wrcuc  1642,  were  pi.  2960, 
to  here  4877,  to  dere  Utdcre  10664. 

iecrc  (art  87)  and  therefore :  wer3 
pi.  4964,  11493,  16662,  iherg  4966, 
werS  2nd  pers.  16146,  schere  16642, 
yere  16646,  enquere  9417.  eeher'e 

ags.  sceare;   and  therefore  (P) :  were 
pi.  16644,  yere  16646,  teere  16647. 

gerc  f  ig§,  geara,  367 ;  and  there- 


itn.  363,  were  pL  1017, 
there  6222,  8260.  enquert,  old  fir. 

enquerre,  9406 P  and  therefore:  en- 
quere 8166,  there  3166.  reqmre^ 
old  fir.  requerre,  6634  P  and  therefore : 
there  6633.  lyncatefiy  Fr.  Finistare, 
410  P  and  therefore :  were  pi.  409. 

merii  {equa)  648,  mellcff^P  644. 

forherU  3168  myllere  P  3167. 
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89.*  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  cases  in  which  e  final 
mnst  hare  been  sUent,  or  where  it  is  actually  dropped  after  er. 
Channtecler  is  most  misspelt  with  -e,  in  the  Nonne  Prestes  Tale. 
That  it  ought  to  hare  no  final  e  appears  from  the  Prench  derivation 
( ChanUeler),  and  from  the  rhymes  ber  (ttdf)  and  pow^  (new  fr. 
paueir)  16822,  16830;  also  misspelt  here,  powere. 

Ex.  ber^/rrv  1424,  berg  umit  2060, '  baner,  beerf,  berg,  duunbr^  deer^  fer«» 

her^  fero  8760,  wer£  Mfffrt  8762,  swer¥  fincrf  (often  frere),  maner,  swer^  swcr. 

jnrare  11101,  12076,  all  rhymed  with  8ee  art.  72  for  the  doable  torma :  here 

the  pronoon  heHf  hiii.    So :  answeWf,  her,  there  ther,  where  wher,  erere  erer. 

90.*  Wiih  regard  to  final  e  after  «r,  at,  or,  i«r,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  more  frequently  silent  in  such  cases  than  after  other  letters, 
except  in  sire  and  tnore.  Chwer — ^£  final  is  sometimes  silent  in 
-fore  and  more.  We  find  two  forms  sire  and  sirfi  =  sir,  correspond- 
ing to  Prench  sire,  sieur,  Italian  ser,  sere. 

Ex.  Chaucer — eir^  sire,  irS  ire,  bare,      dore,  thoefor^  therefor  therfore,  foiire» 

foire,  spare,  chare  Fr.  ehaire^  declare  ??      pure,  yestnr^.     Ooumr forS  to-for£ 

declare,  haire,  peyre,  mor^  mor  more,  and  -fore  to-fore  be-fore  a-fore,  mor^ 
porS  pore,  bifor^  oyfore,  sor^  sore,  dor£      otloier  more. 

91.*  A  considerable  number  of  cases  will  now  be  given  of  e  silent 
after  other  letters  than  r  without  any  attempt  to  e^lain  the  fact. 
Many  words  of  French  origin  are  spelt  in  Chaucer  sometimes  with 
a  final  ce,  sometimes  with  s,  Qmcer — The  only  important  instances 
of  silent  e  final  are  the  word  hne  and  some  forms  in  -ce  (se).  Note- 
worthy instances  of  e  final  silent  aft^r  other  consonants  than  those 
already  mentioned  are  very  few.  By  noteworthy  instances  is  meant 
cases  in  which  a  final  e,  ^t  by  general  laws  should  be  sounded,  is 
required  by  the  metre  to  be  silent.  Some  of  the  apparent  exceptions 
can  be  e^lained  away.     A  few  cannot. 

Ex.  Chaveer — e  silent  after  ^  am,  » :  fond^  wood^  lowd^  bniyA*  —  by- 
all^  hall^  tal^  tell«,  hell^  fell£,  well^  qneth^  mirth^  rewth«,  trouth^, 
Mt,  mel^  wel^  sonl^  myll^  myl^  yonth^.  e  silent  after  «  (e) :  nos^ 
pyl^— dam^  madam^  nam£,  daym^  pros^  [the  reference  466  is  enroneoosj 
dem^  com^  welcom^  som^  tymS —  dennen^  besvnes  goodnes  lewednes 
pan',  regn^  clen^  begynn^  non^  son^  worthines,  goddess^  blis'  blyi',  wisg, 
gonnS.  9  silent  aiter  tr,  y :  daw^  chees^  snppos^  thes^  this^  pnys^ 
schrew*,  trewg,  bow^  crow*,  ynow^  prea*  Fr.  preese,  nobles'— graioj^  forcg 
trow^  widow',  morw^  joY^  wey£.  bat  force  m  the  same  line  3910,  prince, 

e  nlent  after  j»,  ^,  r :  ndp^  felaw-  malice,  plao^  Constanno£  Constannce. 
schip^  worschip,  hop^   popS,    hay^  experience  experiens,    plesaunce 

saT^  av^  receyre,  ler^  give,  gev^  lyv^  pleisanns,  nonce  nons,  padence  padens, 
stryr^  Iot^  grov^.  e  silent  after  i,  sentence  sentens,  force  fors,  solas  aolaas 
g,  eh :  sak^  seekjl,  bisek^  spek£ —  solac^  solace,  allaas  laas  lace  trespace, 
manage    vuig^    ▼i^etg^   agS,    tong^      trace  trays  hamays,  £Eu;e  £euus,  prdGu«. 


brings,  segS— -«pech^  wrech^  chirchS.  [In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  £  here 

#  silent  after  t,  dj  ik,  beddes  the  dted  may  have  been  an  e  introdndog 

final  e  of  the  imperfect  indie  of  simple  a  trissillabic  measure  of  no  injury  to 

yerbs,  which  is  as  often  silent  as  pro-  the  metre,  see  art  92.]     Oower — e  is 

noonced  [unless  the  -ed,  for  -ede  be  generally  silent  in  hay^  except  at  the 

read  -'de,  and  the  point  is  doubtful] :  end  of  a  line,  but :   ne  haye  nhaji  I 

hat^  bet^  eet^  met^  swet^   hert^  spak(e)  i  296,  ye  haye  thilke  yic«  ii  56, 

Bchert^  might*,  sighf —forbed^  ded^  haye  non(e)  i  295,  be  so  they  haye  i 

heed*,  led^  redS,  steed^  end^  fynd^  816,  haye  routhe  i  47,  and  (infinitiye) 

kj]id£,    lyiid£,    holde,    houf^-bond^  i  94,  170,  iii  222,  702.     The  infini- 
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tiyesand  thejplural  fonnsof  tlieindica-  to  us  through  the  Fr.  bourse;  it  has 

tiye  and  snhjunctiTe  may  haye  origin-  dropped  the  e,  like  Swed.  and  Dan. 

ally  been  written  haten ;   so  written,  bors^  and  Germ,  borsy  which  is  found  as 

the  word  might  perhaps  haye  been  con-  well  as  b'drse,        help^  help  8  cases  to 

tracted  at  pleasure  into  a  monosyllable,  helpe  9  cases ;  2  quenS  and  27  queue, 

«  is  in  a  few  words  of  Latin  origin  2  sight  and  6  sighte,  3  food  and  5  or  6 

silent,  or  absent  where  it  might  be  ex-  fode,  1  timS  ii  167  but  elsewhere  al- 

pected  after  e,  a :  grac^  rhymes  with  ways  time,  1  ned^  i  165  but  elsewhere 

encres,  old  Fr.  a-crois  ii  392,  gracS  i  9,  alwaj^  nede  :    3  sped^  and  about  3 

etc.,  Bonifac^,  Moric^,  Moris = Maurice,  Bpede,  2  I  redS  and  elsewhere  rede,  etc. 

forc^,  rhymes  with  hors  ii  392,  fallas  rxhese  cases  all  require  examination 

Fr.  iallace  rhymes  with  was,  iii  158 :  by  manuscripts,    and   the   remaining 

avaric^  ii  290  ayarice  ii   127)  purs^  doubtful  cases  are  therefore  not  citea 

purs,  this  word  deriyed  from  Middle  here.] 
Latin  bursa,  probably  does  not  come 

92.  For  convenience  sake  the  final  e  in  the  above  citations  has 
been  treated  as  silent.  It  is,  however,  a  question  which  may  be 
called  at  least  a  difficult  one  to  solve,  whether  the  e  in  many  cases 
was  absolutely  dropped,  or  only  slightly  pronounced.  In  very 
many  lines  the  verse  would  be  equally  agreeable,  whichever  of  the 
two  should  be  done  ;  in  some,  the  verse  might  be  fuller  to  a  good 
ear,  if  the  e  were  slightly  sounded ;  in  some  this  sound  would  dis- 
turb the  metre. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  exceptions  might  disappear  on  a 
comparison  of  manuscripts,  but  very  many  would  doubtless  remain. 
The  vowel  appears  to  be  most  frequently  silent  after  the  liquids, 
after  w  and  v,  t,  d,  and  s.  Some  of  the  most  noticeable  words  are 
the  pronouns  hire',  here,  aure,  yowre;  the  verb  were;  then  iire,  more^ 
aUe,  tymo,  sone  (filius),  trowe,  have,  give,  love,  sight*,  woode,  hlis8\ 

Possibly,  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  final  e 
might  be  diropped  freely,  as  in  modem  German  verse,  as : 
das  Erst*  war*  so,  das  Zweite  so. 
der  begehrt  jede  liebe  Blum'  fiir  sich, 
und  diinkelt  ihm  es  war*  kein'  Ehr', 
und  Ounst  die  nicht  zu  pflucken  war*. — 
hat  er  so  aller  Treu*,  so  aller  lieb*  vergessen. 

&c.,  &c.  —(Goethe's  Fautt) 

Of  course  we  are  not  authorized,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  drop  the  superfluous  e  and  indicate  the  omission  by  an 
apostrophe. 

CbisTTEAcnoirs. 

93.  The  e  in  final  er  is  very  frequently  elided,  especially  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  e  final  would  suffer  elision.  [Most 
of  the  instances  cited  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
trissyllabic  measures.  The  words  and  a  reference  to  the  line  in 
Chaucer  are  here  added,  when  the  words  begin  with  a  capital 
they  occur  in  the  lists  given  in  both  papers,  when  they  are  in 
small  capitals  they  occur  in  the  Gower  papers  only,  and  no  re- 
ferences are  given.]  addeb,  After  162,  343,  527,  anger  12847, 
answer  1325,  begger  252,  betteb,  chambbe,  coper  13236,  delyver 
84,  Ever  Never  50,  345,  1824,  9963,   1262,  8020,  8027,  9605, 
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9618,  10077,  10078,  Fader  6613,  fether  2146,  fynger7472,  Hnrom 
v.,  LENOEE,  LETTER,  LEYSB,  maner  9755,  MONSTER,  nedder  9660, 
neyther  9413,  9962,  ofter  16914,  other,  over  11967,  pers^ver  5730, 
silver  82, 631  ?,  sober  7484,  somer  396,  sowter  3902,  suster,  tefbkr, 
THUin)ER,  togider  826,  water  402,  3815,  13244,  Whether  1103, 
15415,  9407,  15341,  wonder  12531. 

94.  The  vowel  is  elided  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  syl- 
lable -m,  Chauo^r :  mooten  232,  weren  1282,  comen  803,  liden 
827,  piisoun^  1231,  faren  1263,  wepen  1593,  bringen  5384,  risen 
10697,  y-comen  14908.  Gower:  shidden  i  76,  wolden  i  79,  treten 
i  250,  geten  i  339,  vengen  i  345,  stonden  i  364,  woman  ii  46, 
wepon  ii  306,  rehercen  iii  19. 

95.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  Present  Indicative  ends 
commonly  in  -eth,  not  seldom  in  -th.  When  the  form  -eth  is  used, 
the  e  is  often  elided.  Chaucer:  answereth  1622,  thenketh  cometh 
1645,  cometh  8033,  14196,  makth  5318,  7415,  spekth  5646,  clap- 
pith  7166,  lyveth  7944,  takith  8178,  loveth  8246,  8247,  spedith 
9801,  bereth  10949,  to-breketh  12835,  abideth  14396.  Gowir: 
speketh  i  64,  maketh  i  68,  156,  wepeth  crieth  i  120,  kepeth  i  126, 
leseth  i  305,  eteth  drinketh  iii  39,  taketh  cometh  iii  280,  ariseth 
iii  342. 

96.  Miscellaneous  contractions.  fMost  of  these  ane  cases  of  tria- 
syllabic  measures.]  Chaucer :  purchasyng  322,  schirreve  361  (?), 
parisshe  451,  496,  parisch[e]  493,  benedicite  (bencite)  2117,  5823, 
5862,  7038,  7166,  7752,  9211,  12556,  we  may  therefore  infer  a 
lacuna  in  1787,  certeynly  2761,  candel  5916,  so  candlestick  (canstick) 
in  Shakespeare,  1  Henry  IV.  3,  1,  speech  36  (Guest  I,  54 :  canstick  in 
the  quartos),  litel  7256,  vanyssh  10642,  widow  14920,  (similar  forms 
though  not  contracted  are  sorwe  1456,  wilw  2924,  morw  9622,) 
woliHst  15431,  wicked  16909,  this  is  an  unusual  contraction,  but 
by  no  means  unparalleled,  compare  nakedy  Crashaw,  ed.  Tumbull, 
p.  123.  Goicer'—hihle  i  136,«  quarrel  ii  223,  devil  iii  203,  dis- 
tempred  i  281,  heved  iii  117,  376,  augst  iii  121,  370,  Sortes  (So- 
crates) iii  366.     Benedicite  is  not  contracted  i  48. 

97.  Cases  like  the  following,  in  which  contiguous  words  are 
blended,  are  not  common  in  Chaucer,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  correctness  of  the  lines :  at  his  (at's)  295,  and  a  ('n  a) 
56,  I  ne  (I  n')  766,  endure  it  (endur't)  1093,  whethir  it  (wher't) 
9841.  Contractions  of  the  various  kindjs  noticed  in  arts.  93-97  are 
on  the  whole  not  so  frequent  in  Chaucer  as  in  Shakespeare  and 
Milton :  see  ve^  numerous  examples  in  Guest's  Englieh  Rhvihme 
B.  I.  C.  III. — Uower.  Contiguous  words  are  not  often  blended,  but 
some  cases  occur :  fall  it  (fall't)  ii  380,  it  is  (it's)  iii  348,  I  havl 
(I've)  ii  61,  that  is  (that's)  iii  247. 

^  The  real  dlTirion  of  the  measnreB,  name  it  bore,  but  HarL  M8.  1490, 

indicated  by  italicising  the  even  mea-  3869,  7184,  and  Soo.  Antiq.  K8.  134, 

sores,  in  this  line,  seems  to  be :  i-fet-  all  reaid  M$  for  thiiy  giying  a  regular 

er'd  Ml  hit  prisonn/or  evef  more.  elision. 

*  Fanli  reads :  yet  in  the  bible  this 
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97a.*  Accent.  Many  words  of  Frencli  origin  have  two  accents; 
sometimes  on  the  final  syllable,  or  the  penult ;  sometimes  thrown 
further  back  as  in  English.  So  also  with  nouns  of  •Saxon  origin  in 
-ynge,  -yng  (see  art.  17)  and  felawe  f^law  (see  art.  18).  Oovo^ — 
Many  words  of  French  origin  have  a  variable  accent :  the  same  is 
occasionally  true  of  native  words.  The  eliding  of  final  e  often 
causes  the  accent  to  be  thrown  back,  [or  rattier  conversely?]. 
Proper  names  of  Latin  origin  have  generally  the  French,  or  foreign, 
accent :  Ces^r  iii  366,  M^e^  ii  212,  Gow^r  iii  373,  Eneds  Anchis^ 
ii  4,  ApriUe  ii  327.  [The  list  of  words  is  here  given  in  alphabetical 
order  with  single  references,  a  capital  initial  (when  the  word  is  not 
a  proper  name,  and  in  that  case  an  italic  capital  initial)  points  out 
that  the  word  is  in  both  lists,  small  letters  in  Chaucer  and  small 
capitals  in  Gower  only.] 
Achilles  ii  62  AcHiLLES  ii  58 
AKSWERB  i  96  Answere  iii  305 
ApoLLd  ii  366  Ap6llo  ii  367 
AprtUe,  Ayeril  1,  'April  4426 
Arcita  (?)      [6128  'Arcita  2258 


Arcite  1114 
ateIn  i  81 
bataiUe  990 
benigne  520 
coloOr  i  225 
COM^NE  i  20 
Cresiis  16245 

DAUNOER  i  331 

discdrd  8308 
diBcrdt  8286 
EcHATES  ii  260 
BNvioOs  i  171 
pblXw  i  170 
P0RE8T  ii  68 
Fortiiiie  917 
Grisildefl  8108 
hon^t  14972 
honodr  15697 
jASdN  ii  251 
Laboiir  14874 
LADT  i  332 
liBd  iii  121 
LOTKRS  i  64 


*Arcitell54 
Xyein  iii  61 
batail  2099 
b^nigne  8287 
cdLouR.i  133 
c6mxin  i  7 
CrssuB  1948 
da(»nger  i  331 

discret  520 
EchXteb  ii  262 
ENVIOUS  i  172 
PBLAW  i  171 
f6re8t  i  119 
Fdrtune  927 
Grisildes  8086 
hdnest  246 

JAsoN  ii  250 
Libonr  8093 
lXdt  i  332 
Leo  iii  120 
LdYERS  i  175 


MANERE  i  96 
MATERE  i   343 

melldre  544 
nature  11 
Noh  3534 
pASsXoE  i  223 
Plata  19376 
poTdrt  4519 
POVERTB  i  357 
POWER  i  345 
prayer  2269 
prisotin  1177 
puRPds  i  134 
rancodr  8308 
rfegne  15697 
Besotin  37 

RETBRS  i  239 

serrise  2489 
squy&r  79 
bupplXnt  i  239 
tresdr  15697 
Fentls  1906 
Verttie  4 
Tictdrie  2241 
visXoB^i  237 
WORTHY  i  107 
yemiUi  6962 


mXner  i  4 
mXter  i  146 
mdUer  3923 
nlkture  1080 
i^de  3539 
PAB8AOB  i  237 
PRto  13381 
pdvert  6749 
p6vERTe  i  355 
p6wer  i  341 
prayer  2423 
prisoun  1087 
p(»RPOS  i  238 


B^nn  1768 

RJEYERS  i    167 

siryise  122 
sqtiyer  1500 
sdppLAKT  i  239 

F^nns  1920 
Vdrtu  1438 
Tictorie  874 
visAoe  i  227 
wdRTHT  i  226 
y^man  101 


Oower — ^At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  all  likelihood 
some  troublesome  forms  in  Gower  are  to  be  explained  as  simple 
licences.  Such,  very  probably,  are  the  causes  of  the  singular  of  the 
Imperfect  of  Complex  Yerbs  which  have  an  e  (art.  54).  So  when  the 
vertu  ii  38,  187,  is  stretched  to  vertue  i  7,  18  :  when  the  preposi- 
tion for  is  made  \o  rhyme  with  hor^  ii  59,  the  pronoun  min  with 
mini  ii  130,  the  noun  men{e)  (Fr.  moyen)  with  leni  ii  351,  (if  thou 
well)  bethought  with  nought  iii  367,  (I)  sigh  with  egS  iii  370,  oxes 
(elsewhere  oxen)  -wii^i  foxes  ii  63,  perhaps  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 


^  This  is  numbered  99  in  Chaueer, 
and  97a  in  Gotper,  where  tiie  art 
numbered  99  in  Chaucer  is  said  to  have 


been  put  wrongly  among  the  miscella- 
neous notes,  and  it  is  therefore  re- 
stored here  to  its  proper  place. 

24 
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Bay  is  that  a  clumsy  poet  has  taken  an  extracvdinaiT  liberty.^ 
Bach  duirtening  of  words  as  putiUamiU  for  pasiUanimit^  ii  12,  25, 
iii  210,  Climeatre  for  Clytemnefltre,  Methamor  for  Metamoiphoeeay 
is  rather  to  be  attribute  to  ignorance ;'  so  Agamemon,  Kanplus 
for  Naoplios,  &c.  The  Towels  are  not  infrequently*  freely  treated 
in  the  rhymes :  e.g.,  minde  ende  ii  23,  67  ;  ende  kende  (Le.  kinde) 
iii  120,  nine  peine  ii  261,  seen  eyen  iii  18  ;  say  see  iii  31,  wit  yet ; 
fell  hill,  men  kin  ii  158,  iii  211,  280,  kenne  senne  (Le.  sinne)  ii  309, 
spedde  hadde  ii  191,  deth  geth  (i.e.  goth  i  345,  8ax.  gSB^),  ii  303  ; 
i  220,  247 ;  piche  suche  iii  312,  &c. 

MlBCXLLAJrXOVB    NoiBS.^ 

98.  Lettebs.  {a)  Ch  for  the  Saxon  e  (k)  before  or  after  e,  i,  occms 
in  several  cases  where  the  modem  English  has  retained  the  primi- 
tive  sonnd.  (3)  Saxon  g  is  changed  to  w  both  in  Chancer  and 
Gower  instead  of  y,  •*,  as  in  modem  English,  and  to  y  where  we 
have  retained  g.     (r)  Th  is  dropped  after  t  or  changed  to  ^  in  con- 


^  [Sometimes,  not  always,  we  maj 
MT  that  an  editor  has  been  careless. 
The  following  is  the  reading  of  these 
Mssages  after  HarL  MS.  3869. 
Tho  was  )»e  rerta  sett  a  boue.  i  7 
In  whom  >at  alle  rrrta  daeUe)^.  i  18 
That  )>inff  which  I  trauaille  fore 

0  in  good  time  were  he  bore,  ii  69 
For  certes  if  fche  were  myn 

1  hadde  hit  leoere  )ran  a  myn 
OfgokLiil30 

For  fo  wel  can  ^#r  noman  slyke 

Be  hym  no  be  non  o^er  mene 

To  whom  Danngfr  wol  zire  or  lene 

Of  >at  Trefor  he  ha>  to  kepe.  ii  361 

Mi  fone  if  yon  be  wel  be)K>ght 

This  tonche)>  )>ee  forget  it  noght.  iii  367 

And  taken  hiede  of  ]>at  I  fyhe 

Wherinne  anon  myn  hertes  yhe 

I  caste,  iii  370 

Wherinne  anon  in  ftede  of  Oxes 

He  let  go  zoken  grete  foxes,  ii  63] 

•  [Tet  Gower  had  certainly  read 
Ovia  in  the  original,  and  shews  by  his 
headings  and  his  Vox  ClamanUs,  that 
he  comd  write  Latin.  Some  of  the 
errors  are  certainly  doe  to  the  scribe ; 
others  may  hare  been  Anglicisms  com- 
parable to  our  Ovid,  Horace,  YitgiL 
TuUv,  Pliny.] 

>  [The  interchange  of  t,  «,  short  is 
common  in  Chaucer,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  (if  e),  suprii  pp.  260,  272. 
The  followmg  are  these  passages  ao» 
eordiiiff  to  HarL  MS.  3869. 
Ne  mihte  I  lete  out  of  my  mende 
Bot  if  I  ^oghte  Tpon  )>at  hende.  ii  28 
The  whos  knyhthode  is  )it  in  mende 
And  fohal  be  to  )>e  worldes  ende.  ii  67 


Ne  to  non  o^er  bing  )»ei  fyhen 
Bot  hire  which  to  fore  here  yhen 
Was  wedded  bilke  fame  day.  iif  18 
Sche  fih  no  schip  fche  (ih  no  baige 
As  ferfor^  as  fche  mihte  kenne 
Ha  lord  fche  feide  which  a  senne 
As  al  ^  world  fchal  aft«r  hiere 
Vpon  ^is  woful  womman  hiere  [ii  809 
This  wor]>i  Imyht  ha)>  don  and  wroghi. 
Bot  as  we  rede  bat  he  fpede 
The  which  hir  loides  befont  hedde 
And  ^errpon  gate  non  encreC  ii  191 
That  it  be  ferm  wi]>  led  and  pich 
Anon  was  made  a  cofre  such,  iii  812 
Jfintpeint,  should  be  nympynA,  see  p. 
263.    For  say  My  there  is  a  deletioD 
in  Harl.  3869,  but  HarL  7184  reads— 
Lo  ]>us  mi  fader  as  J  sde  ^ 

Of  lust  >e  which  miny  he  hath  feie.  m  81 
The  rhyme  de]^  pe)  occurs  in  all  the 
passages  in  Harl.  3869.1 

«  Of  these  Prof.  Child  says:  CSUwmt 
— The  purpose  of  this  paper  being  to 
do  something  towards  ascertaining  flie 
forms  of  words  used  by  Chaucer  ^in- 
cluding inflections),  tiie  notes  upon  uat 
subject  are  intended  to  be  complete,  to 
the  extent  of  the  information  to  be  de- 
rired  from  the  one  text  employed.  Not 
BO  with  the  Miscellaneous  Notes,  sub- 
joined to  the  otha:8.  Oower^lt  maj 
oe  obserred  that  the  subject  of  the 
article  [memoir]  is  reallj  concluded  at 
art  97a.  The  miscellaneous  notes 
which  IbUow  oontain  a  few  things 
noticed  in  passing  which  may  on  some 
occasion  be  useful ;  but  tiicy  are  purely 
incidental,  and  do  not  profess  to  fa« 
complete.    [In  this  re-arrangement  of 


i:^ 
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tracted  forms,  and  in  Gk)wer  ags.  d  is  retained,  where  we  liave 
changed  to  the  aspirate  dhy  spelt  th,  {d)  The  letters  r  and  8  were 
unstable  in  the  older  English,  and  subject  to  frequent  metathesiA. 
In  the  transition  to  modem  English  these  letters  have  changed  their 
position  more  than  once  in  some  words.  Gower — {e)  if  is  rmnforoed 
by  h  OT  Pf  n  changed  to  m  before  p,  9i  not  yet  reinforced  by  ^  as  in 
English  and  8  reinforced  by  i. 


Ex.  (a)  Chaucer  and  Chwer — Becbe 
=8eek  786,  7537,  7639,  i  290,  ii  190, 
193;  reeche=reck  1400, 5911,  reccheth 
i  168,  ii  284,  wirche=work  2761,  wor- 
cheni  166,  ii  142,  thenche  =  think  3253, 
sohenche  =  skink  i  263,  yliche,  liche  = 
Eke  7797,  10376,  Uch,  Uche  i  118,  136, 
258,  265,  besi-liche  ii  3,  eyen-liche  ii 
179,  etc.,  now-ly;  ich=ik,  I,  10037, 
and  in:  theeoh  12857,  14362.  So 
mbriche  s  rubric,  Fr.  rubriqae  5928. 
Chamcer—On  the  other  hand,  k  is  often 
preserred  where  we  have  eh,  as,  biseke 
= beseech  7251,  etc.  Gower — Saxon  c 
(k)  not  changed  to  ^  as  in  modem  Eng- 
lish: makes  mate  i  45,  112,  367.  ee 
changed  to  tt  when  changed  to  eh  in 
modem  English,  fette,  ags.  feccan  =s 
fetch  ii  233,  237.  We  find :  cherer = 
shiTer  iii  9.  (b)  Chaucer  and  Oowtr — 
dawe8=day,  11492,  i  136,  fawe,  ag[S. 
feahsfiegan,  fiun,  5802,  i-8lawe=  slain 
14271,  16500,  morwe,  ags.  morgen,  £. 
mom  i  186,  205,  wowe,  ags.  wag,  E. 
wall,  wawes,  ags.  wi^^as,  £.  wayes, 
4888,  i  141,  223,  312;  gerarchie=: 
hierarchy  iii  145  is  old  Fr.  gieraucie, 
Ital.  gerarchia.  wiltow= wilt  thou, 
woltow  1546,  6422,  hastow^hast  thou 
3584, 3538, 11893,  wostow  3544,  slepis- 
tow  4167,  herdistow  4168,  artow  4728, 
hydestow  5890,  schaltow  6998,  atte 
be8te=  at  the  beste  29,  atte  siege  56, 
atte  fulle  653,  atte  laste  2828,  ate  laste 
i  16,  ii.  345,  377,  atte  boord  10393,  ate 
bord  iii  299,  atte  halle  10394,  etc.,  etc. 
Oower—iAAes  i  49,  60,  61,  iii  260,  332, 
&ther  ii  174  is  undoubtedly  wrong; 
moder  i  104  etc.,  weder  i  112  etc., 
wether  iii  295  is  wrong,  hider  i  70, 
thider  i  186,  whider  ii  21,  fader  ii  293, 
iogider  i  324.  On  the  ower  hand  we 
haye:  rother,  ags.  rotJers  rudder. 
(<^  Chaucer — ^berstles,  ags.  bristl,  E. 
bnstle,  558 ;  brid,  ags.  bridd,  E.  bird, 


17104;  brast  breste,  ags.  berstan,  E. 
burst,  2612,  2613;  brent  brenae,  agf. 
byman  brinnan,  E.  bum,  948,  17161 ; 
carte,  ags.  crset,  E.  cart,  2043 ;  crispe 
(crips,  MouBC  of  Fame  iii  296,  Morris 
5*251),  ags.  cirps  crisps,  £.  crisp,  2167 ; 
crulle,  £.  curl,  81 ;  kers,  ags.  cerse 
creese,  E.  cress,  3754;  thirled,  ags. 
thyrlod  thjrel,  E.  thriUed,  2712,  (nose-) 
thurles,  E.  (nos-)trils,  559  ;  ihridde, 
ags.  thridda,  E.  third,  14251,  ihrettene 
7841,  thritty  14437 ;  throp,  ags.  thorn, 
E.  -thorp,  -throp,  8075, 8084 ;  tiiurgh, 
ags.  thum,  £.  through,  1098 ;  axe,  ags. 
ascian  acsian,  1349,  12354,  axyng  1828, 
aske  3557 ;  crispe,  ags.  cirps  (see  aboye); 
lipsede,  E.  lisped,  266;  olapsnd,  E. 
clasped,  275.  Oower—YiTvi  birdi  112, 
113  etc,  bird  i  206 ;  hunderd  humdred 
ii  92,  249, 381 ;  third  third  i  66,  thritty 
thirty  iii  214,  brenne  bum  i  334,  brent 
i  109 ;  kerse  cress  i  229,  334 ;  Adriane 
Ariadne  ii  307,  etc. ;  axe  ask,  i  334,  ii 
222,  etc  (e)  thombe,  ags.  ]>itma,  i 
175,  stempne,  ags.  stemn  i  312— wim- 
pel,  ags.  winpel,  i  326,  327.— kinleda 
kindl^  iii  96,  compare  kin-d-red  and 
kind,  ffcnuSf  which  is  apparently  from 
Saxon  eynn,  not  eynd»  [The  following 
is  from  E.  Matzner,  Englische  Gram- 
matik,  Berlin,  1860-1865,  i  178 :  aa 
unmeaning  d  is  added  on  to  a  final  n ; 
AtW =seryant,  ags.  hina,  old  E.  hyne; 
fondy  old  norse  f&na,  fatue  se  gerera, 
old  E.  fon,  still  in  Spenser,  and  fond ; 
lendj^  ags.  Isenan,  old  E.  and  Scotch 
lenen;  round  with  obsolete  roun  in 
Skelton,  Spenser,  and  Shakspere,  ags. 
runian,  G.  zuraunen ;  sounds  ags.  s,  son, 
old  Fr.  son,  sun,  v.  soner,  suner,  old 
E.  s.  soun,  V.  sounen;  astound  and 
astonish,  old  Fr.  astoner  mixed  with 
ags.  stunian,  E.  stun,  etc.]  lost,  for  loss, 
ags.  los,  i  147,  238,  ii  186,  277,  but: 
loss  i  270. 


Prof.  Child's  memoirs,  some  of  the 
completeness  of  tiie  first  part  has  been 
necessarily  sacrificed.  Although  the 
Miscellaneous  Notes  do  not  in  general 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  present 


treatise,  they  present  so  much  that  is 
interesting  to  the  Societies  for  which 
it  has  been  written,  that  it  hat  been 
thought  adyisable  to  giye  them  nearly 
in  ML] 
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99.  See  97a. 

100.  Stiteax  fob  Measures,  Kinds,  etc.  (a)  l^ouns  denoting  a 
sabstance  measured,  weighed,  or  numbered,  are  not  followed  by  a 
noun  with  o/,  as  in  modem  English ;  but  are  in  apposition  with  the 
noun  denoting  the  measure,  as  in  ags.  sometimes,  and  in  German 
regularly,  (b)  Nouns  denoting  sort  or  kind  are  in  like  manner  not 
followed  by  a  noim  with  of,  but  by  a  noun  in  apposition,  as  also  in 
German,  {e)  Things  numbered  are  put  in  the  singular  after 
numerals  as  in  German  and  ags.  {d)  Sometimes  numersds  preceded 
by  the  article  a  are  treated  like  nouns,  the  thing  numbered  being 
put  in  the  plural  number,  but  still  without  a  preceding  of,  compare, 
a  few  pears,  a  great  many  men,  a  dozen  books. 

Ex.  {a)  a  peyre  dys  (G.  ein.  paar  thousand  score  i  176,  a  ihonsand  del(e) 
Wiirfel)  4384,  14038,  a  peyre  plates  i  295.  The  ags.  juse  of  winter  for  year 
2123 ;  a  barrel  ale,  G.  eine  Tonne  Bier,  is  to  be  noticed,  and  also  the  of^  snp- 
16379,  a  hotel  hay,  G.  ein  Bund  Heu,  plying  the  place  of  the  ags.  gen.  in  old 
16946 ;  a  buashel  whet  7328,  4310,  half  of  nine  hundred  winter.  Night  and 
a  quarter  otes  7545 ;  the  beste  galoun  winter  (ags.  niht,  winter)  have  oom- 
WTii  16956,  a  morsel  bred  15920.  monly  the  plural  like  the  singular  in 
(6;  a  maner  deye,  G.  eine  Art  Milch-  ags.  (insteaa  of  nihta,  wintra),  out  this 
frau,  16332,  a  maner  sergeant  8395,  so  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  inflection ;  it  is  a 
3681,  11742,  11745,  no  maner  wi^ht  consequence  of  a  principle  of  syntax. 
71,  2546,  a  maner  kinde  i  88, 123,  what  Tear  (ags.  gear)  might  have  the  plural 
maner  name  i  206,  such  a  manner  wise  like  the  singular,  at  any  rate ;  stul  the 
i  342,  what  manner  thing  ii  142,  what  cases  cited  are  fair  instances  of  the  rule, 
mestir  men  17 1 2,  no  kyn  monay  1 4  749.  Fortnight  (fourtenight  93 1)  has  become 
{e)  syn  thilke  day  that  she  was  a  compound  noun,  and  so  has  twelre- 
leyen  ni^ht  old  16359,  this  fourtenight  month  (a  twelve  moneth  653),  but  these 
931,  thntbr  winter  he  was  old  14437,  forma  properly  come  under  {e)  and 
15545,  7233,  a  child  of  twelf  month  (d),  (d)  a  seren  bushels  14186,  a 
old  14895,  foure  yer  8487, 8612, 13445,  twenty  bookes  296  (Tyr.  the  right  read- 
twenty  winter  age  ii  226,  of  eigh(te)tene  ing),  a  twenty  thousand  freres  7277, 
winter  age  i  1 02,  withinne  seven  winter  Tyr.,  hir  maistres  clepeth  icommm  a  ffttt 
age  i  267,  ii  266,  of  nine  hundred  winter  route,  and  up  they  risen,  a  Im  other  a 
6!a(e)  ii  265,  of  thre  yer(e)  age  ii  22,  twHve  10697,  a  thousand  times  i  330,  a 
of  twelT(e)  yer(ej  age  ii  68.  So  after  a  fewe  yeres  iii  246,  seven  jeres  ii  9 ; 
numends  preceded  by  a.'  of  an  hundred  according  to  the  same  principle:  a 
winter  age  ii  343,  ot  a  ten  yer(e)  age  ii  certein  frankes  14745,  a  certeiu  yeres 
17,  a  thousand  winter  (tofore,  after)  i  15663,  a  certeyn  ojf  conclusions  3193,  a 
267,  ii  266,  a  thousand  yer^e)  ii  9,  a  certeyn  gold  14815. 
ten  mile  i  209,  a  thousana  siUie  i  160,  a 

101.  Genitite  Case,  (ej)  Some  genitives  are  employed  as  adverbs. 
{h)  Tbe  genitive  sign  is  not  annexed  to  a  compound  pbrase  as  in 
Englisb.  (c)  The  genitive  of  names  of  persons  and  tiUes  of  books 
is  sometimes  nsed  as  a  nominative  in  Chaucer,  and  in  Gower  the 
genitive  case  of  classical  proper  names  is  frequently  so  used ;  Gower 
also  declines  classical  proper  names,  a  custom  still  in  use  with  some 
old&ishioned  Germans. 

Ex.  (a)  his  thonkes  1628,  2109,  here  daughter  of  Cecile  i  104,  235.        ie) 

thonkes2116,  his  wiUes  5854,  needes  Cerces  1949,  Judicum  15532,  Encydos 

1171,  7887,  ete.        (^)  the  wyves  love  16845,  Sibeles  ii  265,   Sibele  ii  166, 

of  Bathes  wife  of  Bath's  love  9046,  Cereres  and  Ceres  ii  168,  Circes  iii  49 

my  modres  Ceres  soule  :=  my  mother  ete.,  Echates  ii  260,  Spercheidos  ii  261, 

Geres's  soul  10139,  Goddes  sone   of  the  temple  ApoUinis  ii  366,  that  he 

hevene  sGod  of  heaven's  son;  in  Vestes  wolde  upon  knighthode  AchiUem  sue 

temple  the  goddesse  ii  157,  the  kinges  iii  212  Achilles  nom.  same  page,  Del- 
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boram  hath  Abel  take  iii  277,  Dehor-  Judeam  ii  191,  Ephesim  iii  336,  Thd- 
anom,  same  page ;  till  they  Pentapolim  machnm  ii  64,  Thelmachus  iii  60 ; 
hare  take,  and :  for  Pentapolim  iii.  341,      Methamor  for  Metamorphoses  i  65, 

102.  Dative  Case,  (a)  After  to  he,  with:  wel  2111 ;  wo  1015, 
14421,  10892,  353,  bygoon  11628,  5338,  schapen  1394,  loth  1839, 
lef  14175,  loth  488,  11903,  lever  295,  16955.  KB.  him  hadds 
lever  3541,  8320,  have  I  lever  11672,  15379.  {b)  After  verbs  of 
motion  as  in  Saxon :  goth  him  3434,  4060,  15622,  14748;  went  hir 
4213,  9653,  13038;  rydeth  him  1693,  stalked  him  8401,  hyth^ 
13223  ?,  styrt  hir  3822  ?  {e)  After  other  verbs :  dreden  hem  12252, 
Mleth  him  5524,  stele  hem  =  from  them  4008,  ns  thonghte  786. 

103.  Pebsokal  Pbokouns.  Me  for  I,  once,  1810  ;  his,  gen.  of  it^ 
6726,  7838,  it  am  I,  as  in  ags.  and  German,  1462,  1738,  3764, 
5529,  14625 ;  he  in  the  sense  of  on?,  indefinite,  in  the  Persones 
Tale;  he,  she,  redundant  with  proper  names  6225,  9594,  16880, 
5360,  9608,  9912,  10564,  6080,  9242,  9247,  16627,  etc.  Both  (as 
in  German)  follows  and  does  not  precede,  the  genitive  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun,  as :  here  bothe  lawes  4641,  etc. 

104.  Relativb  akd  Inteeeogative  Peonouus.  (a)  That  is  fre- 
quently itsed  in  conjunction  with  the  pronoun  he  so  that  both  ex- 
press only  the  relative  pronoun :  that-he  44,  that-his  2712,  14915, 
that-him  3430,  without  the  personal  pronoun  12164,  oon-his  4691. 
Compare  Mrs.  Gamp's  **  a  lady  which  her  name  is  Harris,"  "  she 
being  in  liquor,  which  I  thought  I  smelt  her."  {h)  Which  fre- 
quentiy  has  the  signification  of  what,  what  sort  of,  like  welch  in 
German :  which  a  miracle  2677,  which  they  weren  40,  2950,  3611, 
5621,  6875,  10896,  11754,  16065.  {c)  Which  that,  the  whiehe  that 
is  used  for  which  in  the  prose  tales,  {d)  What  is  used  i(x  why^ 
like  Latin  quid,  German  was :  184,  1382.  {e)  What  is  used  in  an 
indefinite  sense  (like  German  etwas,  was)  wite  ye  what  ?  =  wissen 
Sie  was?  10305,  17014;  so  apparentiy,  at  first,  in  the  colloquial 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  (Ich  will  Ihnen  was  sagen)";  but  the  emphaas 
put  on  the  what  shews  that  it  is  not  now  regarded  as  indefinite, 
[compare  German,  Das  sag'  ich  Ihnen].  (/)  Whoso  is  fi^uently 
used  in  the  sense  of  if  any  one,  743,  4615,  9890,  13903.  {jg) 
Gower — As  who  saith  =  one  might  say,  so  to  speak,  i  268,  ii  13U 

105.  ImxEFiNiTB  Peokottks.  (a)  Peculiar  uses  of  one  7587,  11046, 
8088,  11499 ;  iii  189,  i  201,  ii  70,  ii  159,  259,  iii  327 ;  we  also 
find :  in  aU  this  world  ne  mighte  be  a  gladder  woman  then  woe 
sche  iii  51.  one  =sonly  iii  231,  all  min  one  i  45,  all  him  one 
i  148,  iii  285,  178.  (J)  Peculiar  use  of  ought,  like  the  German 
etwa  =  perhaps :  can  he  ought  telle  a  mery  tale  or  tweye  ?  12525. 

106.  Prefixss.  The  prefixes  for-  (German  ver^,  Lat.  per-,  eon-) 
and  to-  (Germ.  %er-,  Lat.  die-)  have  not  lost  their  force  in  Chaucer 
and  Gower. 

Ex.  CftauMT— forprned  1455,  fordo  trode,  forslowith,  forslo^tth,  forlesith, 

1662,  14538,  fordnmken  3122,  4148,  forletin,    all    in   the  Fersones    Tale, 

forthinketh  9780,  fordniye  10723,  for-  6^oir^— forstormed  i  160,  forhlowe  i 

fered    10840,    forbrosed    16100,    for-  160,  fordoth  i  266,  forenawe  i  326, 

knttel^  17272,  forkerveth  17272,  for-  forwept  ii  15,  forwaked  u  15,  forshape 
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ii  100,  foreatt  ii  167,  fortrode  ii  830,  topolled  i  61,  fodriTe  ii  830,  totirolte 

tnrthenketh  ii  276.  fordoutheii  ii  190,  ii  60,  tothroweth  iii  268,  todef  iii  296, 

fonmito  m  808,  fordriTe  iii  880,  f<n*.  tobreke  iii  384,  tobreken  ii  74,  toTof(e) 

jiiged  iii  192,  forlain  ii  234,  fonrort]i  iii  296,  etc— beddoked  i  81,  beblfid  i 

lii  10,  fonwej  iii  224.    CSWwMr-to.  183,  beflain  iii  183,  bediiiieUi  iii  242, 

hewen  2611,  toicbiede  2611,  tobroken  bereined  iii  126,  bemewed  iii  51yb«- 

2698,  totkatrid  7661,  tbtore  12663,  to-  knowB  iii  10. 
brekedi  12886,  totero  13889.    Cfower-^ 

107.  Fbsazivx  SEHTKircBS.  Chaucer  and  Qower  follow  the 
Angloaazon  practice  with  regard  to  negatiyes,  which  was  (like  the 
Greek)  sot,  as  in  modem  I^glish,  to  negative  the  copula  only,  bat 
to  give  a  negatiye  character  to  as  many  words  as  were  snscqitible 
of  being  thus  affected.  Two  negatives  are  perhaps  more  common- 
than  one,  and  verses  can  often  be  restored  to  good  metre  by  re- 
storing a  ne  which  had  been  dropped:  ne — ^nou^t  74,  nys  no 
1124,  nas  no-— nolde  662,  never — ^no — ne — ^no  71,  nas  no— ne  no 
7874,  no— ne  nil  no  8622,  neyther — ne  noon — ^ne  noon — never — 
nolde  9964,  etc  But »  only,  takes  a  negative  as  in  Saxon  and 
vulgar  modem Eng^h:  Inam  butdeed  1124,  njs\)ntPer9(me$Talm. 

108.  Yaxioitb  Pasxigues. 
«tftltiimighiil60. 
Mtomfe  M  along  of  beoaiue  of  ii  22 

96, 121, 810. 

oi  with  the  ftmdamental  metadng  of 
emmdirmp,  with  r$$p$ti  to,  wo  far  «• 
MflMfrfM,  it  employed  by  Ohaveer  and 
Gower  inTarkms  sbadea  of  diatinctnen 
and  atrength,  decreaaing  to  inaigni- 
ficanoe.  A  aimilar  looae  nae  of  m  ia 
now  refifing: 

M  in  ao  Inel  apaoe  87,  aa  now  (Ger. 
ala  danaP)  887,  7899,  12872;  ao, 
6623,  7557,  8370,  8282,  244,  7947, 
9671,  6056,  8297,  8886,  6947,  7107, 
6979. 

«f  in  aorolicating  phraaea  ia  often 
abaolntelji^iindant,  2304, 2319, 3172, 
8776,  6773,  6642,  7263,  7888,  8761, 
11201, 11871, 18681 ;  and  alaoin  7196. 
In  like  manner  m  ia  redundant  in  one 
inatanoe  10772. 

tu  is  naed  aa  a  reUtiye  in  thia  one 
case;  there  maj  be  more,  bnt  others 
hare  not  been  noted :  his  hundred  as  I 
apak  of  now  1860. 

U9  intenaiTes  Latin  qutm;  aa  blire 
aa  immediately,  not  yery  different  from 
our  09  qmckt  ii  266,  313;  ala  awithe 
iii  306,  ala  fiaate  i  66,  also  faste  ii  182, 
166;  alio  bliye  iii  49.  olt^aa:  for 
ala  moche  i  51,  ala  fer  as  i  89, 132,  als 
well  as  ii  208,  379,  iii  19. 

at-tkai  inasmuch  aa,  seeing  that, 
^mppe  ;  as  he  that  i  246,  ii  326,  as  ye 
that  ii  322,  as  she  whicho  ii  386. 

at-4^fter  after :  mete  iii  41,  68.  Still 
used  m  the  north  of  Englaiid.  I  do 
not  find  the  combination  in  Saxon,  but 


aa  vt-foraa  ooooia,  »t-aft«r  probably 
existed. 

by  about;  tel  I  by  thia  men,  by 
wommen  17120. 

Ay  of  time  as  Germ.  M;  bf  6M 
daiaa  i  67,  by  olde  tide  U  132,  by  the 
brode  annne  iii  266,  by  themorwe  242, 
by  ihritty  mile  ii  196,  by  times  seven 
i  188,  by  that  -  because  that  i  226. 
[Compare  (modem)  betimea,  by  day- 
light, by  the  morrow.] 

ertt  than  before,  1668,  14077,  artt 
without  than  8212 ;  #r  than  12827. 

#r#r  amon^  still,  continually,  i  149, 
196,  ii  16,  iii  303,  828 ;  ever  in  on{$) 
iii  28,  29. 

^^Mtffi  before  1167. 

firth  with  with,  i  194,  209,  216,  ii 
67, 164. 

how  that  howeyer  that,  although; 
how  that  ignoraunce  be  moder  of  alle 
harm,  eertis  negligence  ia  tiie  norice 
Foraona  TaU, 

m  aunttr  if  if  haply  i  19  \^UMit  i 
844,  ii  147. 

into  until,  my  deth  i  1 17,  now  ii  278, 
uil88. 

in  with  within  9818,  10216,  9268. 

Umg  on^  ogs.  gelang,  along  of,  because 
of;  12860,  12868.    See  ahng9  on. 

noon  no = not:  or non  11090, 14492, 
12644,  i  230,  342,  iii  322,  etc. 

nought  forthy  neyertheless,  iii  366. 

o/ representing  the  ags.  een.,  foryete 
of  1  167,  nedeth  of  i  272,  he  thonketh 
God  (dai)  of  liis  miracle  i  210,  iii  273, 
left^  of  ii  207,  they  drad  him  (dat)  of 
yengeaunce  iii  321,  pray  of  iii  360,  of 
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whom  I  mene  iii  801,  802,  t(moli«Bd[el 
of  i  19.  In  the  following  the  reason  or 
Hkd  ofk  not  qmte  ao  clear :  caU[e]  of  s 
bjthe  name  of  F  ii  881,  of  lore  to  spede 
ii  88,  i  881,  love  roede  i  884,  836,  of 
that  shall  sjMcle  iii  241,  of  which  to 
done  ii  176,  iii  363.  I  that  law#  obeie 
of  which  that  kinffes  ben  pat  vndei 

im. 

^bj,  Fr.  jmt;  of  that  i  1,  of  knight- 
hode  ii  157,  of  drinke  iii  4,  ete.,  etc. 

ofiMmt  beeanse,  why  (parc$  qu$)t  i  66^ 
157, 161,  eto. 

oM#r  or.  9157,  10697, 18780,  18781. 

A^rt  ii  104. 

<nUhti^-nth§r  either— or  1505, 1596; 
9iiih$r^-<mther—or,  18077,  18078. 

that  with  imperatiTe  s  Fr.  qu$^  en- 
treaty; that  ye  not  discorer  9816,  ne 
tiiat  tiiy  tale  mak/  ns  for  to  slope 
7890rP) ;  that  fonb  him  fSiOle  ii  818, 
that  It  were  do  iii  182. 

th9r^  iho  relatirely,  where,  when: 
172,  224,  249,  7042,  8696,  10812, 
ther(e)  my  lady  is  ii  872,  tho  this  man 
iii  824,  336,  etc. ;  ih§ra$  ii  107,  there- 


ipeii  ii  186.  [Compare  Icdandio  bar.] 

tOi  to,  onto  12284,  1480,  7348,  in 
98,  209,  370. 

to  unto,  representing  ags.  and  Lat. 
dat.;  to  nature  ob^  i  291,  i  288, 
thilke  man  obeie  i  247,  serre  to  lore 
ii  50,  thonke  nnto  i  210, 1  thonke  God 
ii  94,  reooanced  to  heayen  iii  46,  to  the 
homides-Uke  i  261. 

wKsnntU  1146,5211. 

wUoward  towu^ :  iii  127. 

1^  upon,  6727,  np  a  oonohe  ii  182, 
ip  amend  ement  ii  378. 

lifQMMon;  nppon  he  hadde  619;s 
after  the  manner  of;  and  sha  npon 
ehildehod  him  tdde  i  21 9. 

y$ih-^naffy  ftt^mo.  The  distinotioB 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  affirma- 
tiTe  and  ne^tiye  particles  insisted  on 
br  Sir  T.  More,  is  not  obs^red  hj 
Grower:  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  his 
eostom  to  nse  vea  and  nay  excInaiTely 
in  answer  to  affiimatiTe  qnestions,  and 
pea  and  no  in  answer  to  negatire  qnes- 
tions: hast  thon  benP  je  ii  20,  nasi 
thou  nought  P  ye  i  60,  i  201,  206|  808, 
H  275,  349,  iii  24,  274,  281. 


109.  Ckbiaik  Psouliab  Tmussa. 


aimin{thm,h€r)Miov0,  This  singular 
phrase  seems  to  signify,  greater  than  I 
am  (she  is)  at  present,  in :  as  though  I 
were  at  mm  aboye  iii  9,  as  though  she 
were  at  her  abore  ii  212 ;  in :  aim  how 
they  were  at  her  abore  ii  378,  perhaps, 
they  bore  themselyes  as  if  superior  to 
what  tiiey  reaUr  were ;  in :  thou  might 
not  come  at  tnin  abore  of  that  thou 
woldest  not  achere  ii  32,  the  meaning 
is,  thou  canst  not  make  thyself  master 
of  what  thou  wouldst  achiere. 

em  tkank  scire  gratias,  saroir  gre : 
1810,3066,1  393,1  17. 

do  cause  make,  2398,  2623,  16427, 
ii  29,  iii 94, ecause  to  be,  Germ,  lasaony 
15638,  10075.  Let  do,  10360,  18588, 
u  63,  208,  i  191. 

ffon  as  an  auxiliary  to  form  an  im- 
perfect tense :  she  gan  fidle  ii  381,  385, 
etc 

fe$u  think,  as  in  New  England ;  in 
Fersones  Tale,  ii  11,  59,  3b8,  iii  180. 

^0  walk,  Germ,  gehen  ;  ride  or  go 
2254, 99G4, 7175,go  walkid(Py.walkid) 
7360  ;  go  ne  speke  iii  3,  5,  etc. 

hadde  lever  had  rather,  faimeraU 
mieux,  ieh  haite  lieber,  i  295^  ii  211. 
lerest  wolde  be  i  96,  ii  46,  i  96;  I 
wolde  rather  ii  94.  /  had  rather  seems 
to  be  an  imitation  of  I  had  lever;  when 


the  phrase  eame  into  use  ia  not  knows 
tome. 

Ufe  being,  person,  iii  264,  258; 
Ures  creature  s  liring  creature^  2397, 
8779,  ii  14. 

many  on{e)  many  a  one  i  56.  ii  813. 

moon  masculine  as  in  a|E;s.:  me  mone 
ci  siher  has  Am  part  ii  84,  iii  109; 
but:  ne  yet  the  monS  that  ehe  carie 
ii  112 ;  go  tak(e)  the  mone  ther  it  sit 
i  86. 

mueh  great,  moche  496^  more  2826, 
noste  897;  more  feith  iii  826,  mor£ 
delit  iii  335,  moste  joy  iii  8,  care  iii 
254. 

naie  alehouse  6931. 

paet  partieiplee  used  adrerbially^ 
Germ,  er  kommt  gerUten ;  ride  amaiod 
i  no,  goth  astraied  ii  132,  iii  175, 
roth  astray,  same  page ;  stonden  mis- 
Delered  ii  152.  He  cam  ride  i  53,  ii 
45,  170,  where  ride  looks  more  like  the 
infinitire  than  like  the  participle ;  cam 
ridend,  pres.  part,  ii  180,  47 ;  and  lefto 
hem  boui[e]  ligge  so  ii  150,  is  another 
extraordinary  case  of  the  use  of  an  in- 
finitire. 

eehal  owes,  is  bound  to,  12590, 
11062  P  More  distinctly  in  the  sense 
of  owety  if  the  reading  is  correct,  and 
there  is  no  ellipsis,  in  Court  of  Lore^ 
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the  &mme,  the  gold  ii  135,  the  hereiiy 
the  helle,  the  God  iii  177,  187,  etc. 

these  cnriouBly  used  somewhat  like 
the  Latin  iste^  hut  in  a  fainter  sense : 
6142-3,  12687,  10961,  10962,  12906 ; 
art.  104,  used  somewhat  like  Latin 
ilU,  these  olde  wise  1  300,  62,  63 ;  iii 
161,  iii  246. 

tim$f  these  expressions  are  somewhat 
remarkahle;  within  a  months  day  ii 
27,  within  two  monthcs  day  ii  100, 
sometime  a  (ags.  an)  yere  iii  349. 

wear  oHy  ufHm,  wear  6141,  660. 

who  %0M  itAo,  4299. 

worlds  worldly  lot,  worldly  happiness, 
6066,  i  116, 126,  323,  u  249,  304,  813, 
iii  162, 170. 

298,  etc.,  as  thou  might  of  to-fore  rede 
=rede  of  tofore  iii  342,  of  gold  that 
I  tiie  mantel  tok(e)  =1  toke  the  mantel 
of  gold  ii  368,  hut  al  this  wo  is  cause 
of  man=man  is  cause  of  al  this  wo 
i  84,  to  reule  with  thy  conscience  <=  to 
reule  thy  conscience  with  i  60,  to  rocke 
with  her  child  a  slepe=to  rock  her 
child  asleep  with  i  196,  o  dampned 
man  to  helle=0  man !  damned  to  hell 
i  189,  on  dales  now=now-a-day8  ii  69, 
in  perles  white  than  forsake  =  than,  in 
white  pearls,  forsake  ii  336,  the  kinges 
dou2-hter  Lamedon=the  daughter  of 
the  king  Lamedon  ii  376. 

111.  Ellipsis  (a)  of  the  relative  pronoun,  (5)  of  the  personal 
pronoun  when  subject,  {c)  of  he^  and  other  verbs,  after  ihall^  {d) 
of  hav$y  {e)  of  ity  (/)  of  to  before  the  infinitive,  {g)  of  with,  but 
note  that  the  instrument,  etc.,  are  expressed  in  ags.  with  the  abl. 
either  with  or  without  the  preposition  mid  =  with,  and  that  Gower 
may  have  used  the  old  construction,  (A)  of  other  prepositions. 

Ex.  (a)  there  was  non  auditor  [that] 
oowde  on  him  wynne  696,  and  in  a 
purs  of  silk  [that]  heng  on  his  schert 


131  (Morris  46) :  for  by  the  feith  I 
shall  to  God. 

eight  in  a  peculiar  American  (F)  use : 
a  wonder  eight  of  flowers  i  121. 

elyde  go  by :  let  slyde  7968,  iii  61. 

evDom  sworn  the  contrary :  although 
we  hadde  it  sworn  1089-1090,  6222, 
8279-81, 12609  (P)  though  al  the  world 
had  the  contrt^  swore  10639,  1668.  . 

the  def.  art.  with  abstract  noun: 
thexperiens  6706,  10112(F),  experi- 
ena,  without  the  article,  6683.  A  fre- 
quent Gallicism  in  Gower:  the  man 
fhomme  ii  186,  the  men  lee  hommee 
i  9,  the  mankinde  le  genre  hwnain 
m  1,  thexperiens,  the  speche,  the 
blisse,  the  trouthe,  the  word,  the  derth, 

110.  Peculiar  Order  of  Words. 

repenting  folk  of  here  folies.  Tale  of 
Helibeus;  digne  fruyt  of  patiences, 
but:  workes  worthy  of  confessioun, 
both  in  Persones  Tale,  lemed  men  in 
lore  14389,  wrap  in  me  14161,  that  I 
of  woot  6441,  that  I  of  hav^  sayd  7827, 
upon  he  hadde  619,  with  kempe[d] 
heres  on  his  browes  stowte  2136,  on  to 
see  3247,  ground(e)  litarge  on  12703, 
al  that  a  man  biloneeth  unto  9333,  to 
quyte  with  the  knightes  tale  3121,  hele 
with  your  eyen  10246,  10966,  13079, 
and  many  cases  in  Gower.  Of  his  Tisafe 
and  seetn  the  make  =  and  seeth  the 
make  of  his  yisage  i  367,  so  iii  62,  ii 


9767,  a  pyn  [that]  stant  in  his  ere 
10630,  he  sent  after  a  clerk  [that]  was 
in  the  toun  13666;  unto  the  park 
rthatl  was  faste  by  ii  46,  etc.,  so :  men 
Deseche  fwhat]  his  will  is  ii  25.  {b) 
us  thoughte . . ,  and  [we]  graunted  786, 
this  thing  was  graunted,  and  [we]  oure 
others  swore  ...  and  prayden  813,  ye, 
fklse  harlot,  hast  [thouj  ?  4266,  ye, 
Bchal  [help  10138;  it  thought  her 
fairer  and  [she]  saide  here  ii  46,  slain  I 
hare  this  maide  Thaise  and  [she]  is 
begrave  iii  326,  he  was  rebuked  of  hem 
and  [they]  saiden  ii  160,  etc.  (e\ 
that  IS,  or  shal  [be]  whil  that  the  world 
wol  dure  1362 ;  it  is  said  and  eyer  shal 


[be]  i  16,  222,  ii  39,  iii  88,  190,  361 ; 
I  wot  never  whider  I  shall  [go]  ii  21, 
that  they  with  him  to  Tharse  sholdd' 
[go]  iii  327,  which  wepttf  as  she  to 
water  sholde  [turn]  iii  260,  and  what 
she  shold^  [become,  come  to]  she  was 
alrad  iii  321,  [compare  German,  du 
eollet  dahin ;  tpohin  muee  ieh  f]  {d) 
he  wold  hir  [have]  bent  anoon  3347. 

{e)  ner  [were  it  not  for]  gingling  of 
the  oelUs  162S0,  nere  myn  extorcions, 
I  might  not  lyven  7021.  (/)  now 
is  tyme  [to]  wake  al  night  3672,  he  was 
worthy  [to]  have  his  lif  6627.  (g) 
thing  whicn  he  said  [with]  his  owne 
mouth  ii  310,  iii  165,  fightcnd,  [with] 
Ids  owne  hondes  slain  i  90,  made  clotn 
[with]  her  owne  hand  ii  83,  190,  204, 
1  346, 361,  iii  306,  where  he  [with]  bis 
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owne  body  lay  ii  198,  iii  208.  (h)      owne  had  ii  236,  for  in  the  plit(e)  [in] 

I  not  what  thing  it  may  amounte  [to  Pj  which  I  the  finde  iii  364,  perhaps  mere 
ii  191, 194,  etc.,  he  no  childe  [of  r]  hiB      carelessness. 

In  an  appendix  Prof.  Qiild  refers  to  the  following  among  other 
lines  as  illustrating  his  observations,  tlie  numbers  under  112  refer 
to  the  articles,  tbe  otters  to  tbe  lines :— 129,  85  19  69.  230,  60  69 
56a.  456,  89.  610,  53a  60.  673-4,  19  12.  822,  55  17.  956,  5Sa 
4  60.  1221-3,  16  19  4  60  50.  1299,  91a  9lc  95.  1612,  89  9lo 
60.  1616,  58J  S6h,  1805,  85  19.  2306,  19.  2521,  53i.  2807,  60 
4  53tf.  2960,  14  4  61.  3699-3700,  30  29  32  19  5Sd.  4049-50, 
SSh  52c.  4052,  35a.  4300,  2.  4649,  59.  5590,  91a  86  85.  5859, 
56  3  61,  5947,  9U  90  3  91<j.  7017,  48  60.  7026,  34  58  3. 
7593-4,  7  30  16  11  563  60  14.  9475,  30  32  20  19.  11843, 
35a  33.    12221,  53a   35e  15  29.    12621  585  22.    12991,   85  90 

71.  14861,  10  86  56h.  15037,  69  19  72b.  16421-2.  22  40  73 
22   60.     Nearly  every  line  will  be  found  to  fumisb  examples. 

The  wonderful  industry,  the  acuteness  and  accuracy,  of 
Prof.  Child  could  not  have  had  justice  done  to  them,  without 
inserting  the  above  full  account  of  his  memoirs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  eventually  himself  put  these  papers,  en- 
riched with  the  results  of  an  examination  of  those  MS,  which 
the  Chaucer  Society  is  now  publishing,  into  a  more  Eiccessible 
form,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  students  of  Chaucer 
and  of  the  English  language  of  the  xiv  th  century. 

It  now  remains  to  add  the  references  to  the  words  in  arts.  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  29,  30,  31,  64,  69, 

72,  73,  89,  90,  91.  These  are  arranged  below  alphabetically,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  orthography  of  the  word  cited,  if  it  is  still  in 
use  in  the  xix  th  century.  This  is  placed  first,  with  a  capital  if 
found  in  both  the  Chaucer  and  Gower  Memoirs,  in  small  letters  if 
in  Chaucer  only,  in  small  capitals  if  in  Gower  only.  The  word  is 
preceded  by  *  if  it  occurs  in  tiie  list  of  exceptions,  by  **  if  it  is  also 
only  found  in  an  oblique  case  in  the  Chaucer,  and  then  few  or  no  re- 
ferences are  given ;  by  f  if  it  is  an  adjective  or  participle,  by  J  if  an 
indechnable,  by  §  if  of  uncertain  origin.  If  the  word  is  not  now  in 
use  the  roman  word  is  omitted,  and  the  article  begins  with  the 
number  usually  following  the  first  word.  This  number  refers  to 
the  art.  in  both  the  Chaucer  and  Gower  Memoirs  in  which  (or  in 
the  notes  to  which)  the  word  is  to  be  found,  and  on  referring  to 
that  number  in  the  above  account,  the  category  under  which  Prof. 
Child  places  the  word  is  readily  seen.  Next  comes  the  spelling  as 
found  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  or,  if  the  word  is  not  there  found,  in 
Pauli's  GK)wer,  printed  in  Italics,  with  this  exception,  that  when  a 
final  e  is  there  written  but  for  any  reason  not  pronounced,  it  is 
replaced  by  an  apostrophe.  This  deviation  from  Prof.  Child's  system 
of  notation,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  preceding  accoimt 
of  his  system,  has  been  adopted  here,  because  by  this  means  all 
written  «'s  will  have  to  be  pronounced,  and  the  index  will  be  made 
conformable  to  the  illustration  in  Chap.  YII.    After  the  spelling 
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of  the  MSS.,  the  word  in  roman  letters  give  the  Saxon  original,  and 
an  acute  accent  (^)  after  any  shews  that  it  is  a  form  in  Lasamon^ 
but  a  (^)  that  it  occurs  in  Omnin.  Then  follow  the  references  to 
the  lines  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  or  to  the  volume  and  page  of  PauH'a 
€h>wer,  a  final  accent  (^^  showing  that  the  word  cited  is  final  in  thd 
line  quoted.  Several  oi  the  references  in  the  memoirs  are  omitted, 
especially  to  the  imperfect  Gbwer  text,  and  for  oblique  cases.  Many 
of  the  Chaucer  references  have  been  verified,  and  aU  been  compared 
with  the  original  memoirs.  Additions  in  brackets  are  generally 
by  the  present  writer,  and  the  other  observations  are  either  in 
the  precise  words  used  by  Prof.  Child,  or  their  equivalents.  Many 
words  in  other  articles,  besides  those  enumerated  above,  have  been 
inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  thd  reader  to  turn  to  the 
proper  article,  and  for  these  the  above  information  is  not  given,  and 
no  references  are  added. 

Thus  the  articles  <'  abbbss,  About|  against,  o^o^,"  are  to  be 
read  as  follows : — 

**  ABBESS,"  modem  form,  found  in  the  Qower  memoir  only  (in- 
dicated by  the  small  capitals),  <<  19"  mentioned  in  art  19,  '<  «^5«m0" 
form  inPauU's  Gbwer  at  "iii  837,"  voL  iii,  p.  337,  "Frendi'* 
derived  from  the  Prench. 

X  Indeclinable;  '' About,"  modern  spelling,  the  word  being  foand 
in  both  memoirs  (indicated  by  the  oi^tal),  ^*  72"  in  the  72nd  art., 
^^ahawten^**  the  spelling  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  "abutan"  Anglo* 
saxon  form,  "  3645"  line  in  Wright's  Chaucer  in  which  the  spelling 
ahawten  occurs ;  **  ahouU^^  another  lulling  with  e  pronounced  oc« 
curring  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  "  892' "  line  892  last  word  indicated 
by  the  accent  (^),  <<2191  3554  4146,"  and  also  in  these  lines 
but  not  as  the  last  word,  "  alotif  "  the  same  spelling  as  before 
but  with  the  ^  not  pronounced  "2187"  occurring  in  line  2187, 
"  art  73  "  the  word  is  also  referredto  in  art.  73,  under  the  form 
"  ahatUss,^^  in  which  it  occurs  in  Pauli's  Gower,  "iii  162' "  voL  iii^ 
page  162  last  word  (')  in  a  line. 

X  Indeclinable,  "  against,"  modem  form,  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Chaucer  memoir  only  (indicated  by  the  absence  of  capital),  "  73  " 
at  art  73,  "  ageyn^^  the  form  in  Wright's  Chaucer ;  "  ongean,  agean 
togeanes"  Anglosaxon  forms,  "  a^sein'  a^einesr  a^enest' "  forms  in 
La^amon  (incficated  by  the  acute  accent),  "  onnjaen''  onn^aeness^" 
forms  in  Orrmin  (indicated  by  the  **),  &c. 

X  Indeclinable.  "  72,  73"  referred  to  in  art  72  and  art  73,  not 
existing  in  the  xixth  century,  indicated  by  having  no  word  in 
Boman  letters  preceding  these  figures;  ^^ AlgateSy^  occuiing  in 
both  memoirs,  indicated  by  the  initial  capital,  the  spelling  in 
Wright's  Chaucer,  "  7096,  7393,  13024"  at  these  lines,  "  (dgat'  " 
assumes  the  form  algat  with  e  elided,  "  573,  7619"  in  these  lines, 
'[algat  (?)"  the  form  algat  which  is  doubtful,  "14422"  in  this 
line,  and  ^^algate^^  occurs,  "i25"  in  Pauli's  Gower  vol  i,  p.  25, 
"[always]"  tins  i&  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  always  added 
when  the  word  is  obsolete. 
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FoBXB  Of  WoBDs  nr  Chaucee  Aim  Gk>WEB  Refbbbbd  to  rer 
Fbofbssoe  Child's  HIemoibs. 

8ie  tK$  Explanation  of  th$  jbrangemint^  pp,  377-8. 

ankle  9  aneU  ancle  1662 

[AnomalonB  Yerbs]  art.  65 

Answer  12  amwar  andswam  answire' 

anndBware°  6492,   ari   89  tmtwor' 

9744,  art  11  aiuwtro  i  96'  97  146' 
Ape  8  ap#  apa  8933  7046'  13241'  15396' 
appear  87  appeer$ 
19  ArciU  1579  1582  fto.  JrdV  1147 

1357  2317 
Abiadns  98  Adriane 
*16  ariiU  arist  i  320' where  the  e  final 

ia  omitted  in  Panli  [arisingl 
arm  14  arnu  earm  158  probably  an 

error,  2918  thonld  be  armes 
Arrow  4  arw$  arewe  arewe'  arwe'  1 1424 
ashes  23  assan  auehm  atsen  aisoeha 
Bsk9Bax< 
as  188  [considering] 
•*asp  le  aapoBp  2923  P 
Ass  3  oiae  assa  asse^  16798' 
tasnnder  72  atondre  on-,  a-,  snndran 

5577,  atonder  7256'  asondnr  493' 

AT — ^ABOYB  109 

at— after  108  [after] 

{atween  72  atwynn$  ontweanan  8589' 

13098' 
anght  105  ought 
AUGUST  96  aug$t 
annt  19  aimt$  5401  French 
AYABios  19  avariei  ii  127  French 
*aTe  91  av'  14919  [extremely  donbtfbl] 
tawaiting  64  awaytand  7634 
awe  7  awe  ege  eje'  ajhe^  656'  16045' 
axe  17  OS  flBX  eax  abx'  axe"*  2546 
•axlb  17  axel  eaxl  i  320  (P) 
§BABB  18  babe  old  Swedish  babe,  Ger- 
man bnbe  P  i  344 
t{Bad   31    badde   9467   815r    9482' 

15908'  ii  47 
Bale  7  haU  bealn  bain'  bale'  13409' 
balk  3  balke  baica  bolca  3918' 
*BAin>  16  bonde  bend  also  m.  i  102' 
bane  3  batu  bana  bona  bone'  bane'  1099 

1683'  16446' 
*BANiL  16  banke  banc  i  164 
•banner  89  baner  French  bani^re  980 
BAPTISM  19  baptieme  i  276  French 
•fBare  30  90  bare  ber  bare'  bar^  8755 

8771'  11884'  12660'  u  286 
••Bam  14  beme  bem  baeme'  berme^ 

13812'  i  162' 
Bet;.  Ill  [elided] 
Be—,  106 

*  BxotptioDaL   ••  ExoeptioDsl  obUque.    i  A^Jtetire.   t  ladacMnabk.   I  Unoeitain  Origin. 


1 19  abbetee  iii  337    French 
}Abont  72  abowten  abntan  3645,  aboute 

892'  2191   3554  4146  about*  2187, 

ari  73  abouiei  iii  162* 
^boTe  72  aboven  on-,  a-,lra£ui  53  2771 

7297,  abo9§  1802'  1905'  5789'  abov^ 

2029  3213 
t29  «-0a^a-oeleiii  296'  [aoold] 
[Aocent]  art  97« 
*ADDBs  5  nedder  adder  nndre  iii  118 

ii72  260 
[Ai^eetiTea]  art.  29  to  44. 
ADfEMTUHB  19  odvemtwre  ii  236,  art 

108  m  amter  {f  [if  ha]^y]  French 

5 Adverbs]  art  69  to  78. 
against  73  ageyn  ongean  agean  to- 
geanes  a^ssin'  aseineflC  a^enest'  onn« 
28Bn^  onnjfeness^  66  4812,  agene 
mgemt  1511 8046  8787  lOZ7l,agapne9 
10199,  ageiut  ageinet  8196  13597 

•age  91  af  18445 

p&B  91  allaaa  new  French  laa  2391 

alder  17  aldir  alor  air  2923 

Ale  9  o/^  ealn  ealo  343  669  13736  3180' 
13780'  i  294' 

$78  Algaiea  7096  7393  13024  i  102, 
aigaf  573  7619,  dlgat(?)  14422,  art 
72  algate  i  25  [always] 

Jalike  69  pHke  pheAe  geUoe  7797  7812 
8630 

•tAll  30  aOe  call  all  al'  aU''allen247 
1686  2704  4586  9623  13589  14015 
14472  &c  al  7057  12613  12599  14091 
14246 14376,  art.  91  all*  210, 848  779 
987  946  979  4541  Set  alther  aUer 
[of  all]  art  44 

1AI.L  108  [although] 

Alms  4  almeeee  auniesse  allmess**  4588' 

{aloft  69  72  alofte  ii  103'  i  234' 

fAlone  29  tdloone  9200  9435  14256' 
14707'  is  from  the  ags.  definite  form 
ana  s  solos,  ii  293 

t  ALONG  72  idonge  ii  22',  art  108 

am  108  it  am  I 

(Amidst  73  amyddea  -middan  -middes 
amidde'amidden'2011  10723  10215 
tit  the  middee  (of)  16534,  art  72 
"IW 


W  ii  58' 

{Among  73  amonget  gemang  imong^ 
amang'  amang^  9902  14639,  among 
6534,  art  72  amenge  ii  22'  310' 

t64  'Ond  old  form  of  the  present  par- 
participle  awagtand  7634,  lepand 
7739,  touehand  7872 
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•Bean  16  bene  bean  9296  3770'  4514' 

9139*  u  275' 
Bear  3  here  bera  2144, 1642^  ii  389,  art. 

89  ber'?  2060'  [rh.  A#rf =her,  pro- 
bably the  «  was  pronounced  in  her4\ 

art.  88 
•bear  89  ber'  (rerb)  1424  9918  12264 

all  inf ;  2762  imperatiTe,  8760  pree., 

to  here  ait  88 
•bbabd  14  berde  beard  iii  319 
Beast  19  beH  7424  9413  10578  6616' 

betU  i  280  French 
•beat  91  bef  383  [wrong  reference  P] 
••BedUbedheddhedniedrbeddeiU 

101'  [all  ex.  in  Chaucer  oblique] 
•beds  14  bede  bed  i  208'  [prayer] 
•beech  6  dMcA  boce  beoce  12856*  2925  P 
bees  23  beon  been  beee 
^Before  72  90  ^/ombeforan  1108 1150^ 

1164'  1388  by/ore  379*  3238',  befome 

14405  bi/or'  3602  14995  i  59  117 
•be^  91  beffymtf  17347 
^Behind  72  behynde   behindan  3239 

7723'  byhynde  1052 
Belief  3  bUeeve  gelea&  ilaefe'  laefe''  3456 

11445'  1199r  12355'  beleve  i  356 
BeU  4  50^  belle  belle'  171'   14077' 

1440r  16266' u  13' 
Bench  17  ^M  bene  benche' bennche" 

5829  ii  274,  see  bank 
^beneath  72  bynethe  beni>an  4039 
benedicite  96,  see  p.  260 
•bequeathe  91  byqueth*  2770 
berry  4  berye  berige  berie  207' 
•beseech  91  bisek'  7251,  art.  98 
tbeside  72  beeide  be  sidan  10688' 
{Besides  73  byeidee  be   sidan   13344, 

beeideB  ii  359 
better  38  btitre  betere  bettre''  526  650, 

bet  ady.  form   in  ags.  4534    4731 

10914 
{between  72  bytwene  betwynan  2861' 

3107'  betwen*  i  6,  9,  20  betwen  i  12 
{betwixt    72    bttwix    betweox    1707 

3096,  betwixe  1212  2172  9348  14247 
{beyond  72  byyond*  ?  geondan  geonda 

geond  15130 

BIBLB  96 

••bier  16  87  beere  baer  bare''  16091 

beer*    6179  [the  cases   in   16    are 

oblique],  art.  87 
bill  19  bale  13585  13591'  French 
•binn  16  bynne  binn  595' 
birch  4   ^trM[f]  birche   hire   2923  P 

birch'  asp. 
bird98*r«l 
•Birth  16  burthe  beoilS  4612,  berthe 

birthe  ii  76  155 


••14  biteemare  bismer  bisemare  bise- 

miere  [abuse,  filthiness]  3963' 
•blade  14  bUidde  bbed  620' 
BLAZE  4  blate  blaese  ii  244' 
t30  bleehe  blac  ii  21  som  on  for  she 

is  pale  and  bleehe 
fBLiNB  30  bUnde  blind  i  8 
bliss  17  91  blis  blyt  1686'  rh.  this,  bUei 

4453  rh.  t^  4842  &c  hliete  1451  &c 

oblique  only 
fBUthe  29  blUhe  bli^e  bU«e''  ISSC 

14210'  bUtK  848  blith  10652 
blossom    3    bloeme    blostma    blosma 

blo8stme°  3324  (blosm*  upon) 
•tblue  30  Metce  bleoh  566 
{69  Blyve  bilife'  bUye'  bilife"  2699' 

5973'  7102*,  i  314'  ii.  238*  [quickly] 
•Boar  14  4or»  bar  2072  iii  268' 
•boat  14  bote  bat  i  2 
fBODiLT  SO  bodeliche  iM  14 
BONBMAif  3  bondeman  bonda  iii  320 
BoNEFACB  91  Bone/a^  i  258  261,  but 

rh.  yraee  i  258 
♦•book  16  booke  hoc  hoc**  6373  ob- 
lique, book  6251 
•Boon  16  boone  ben  bene'  2271'  2671' 

9492*  12162*  &c   [in  all  the  cases 

cited  rh.  eoone]  i   185'  iii  223 
•Boot  16  booU  bot  bote*  426'  6054' 

[both  rh.  rooU]  i  228*  235' 
§BooTH    18    bothe   Ger.   bude,    Dut. 

boede,  iii  281' 
borde  19  ofr  bourde,  i  304'  French 
••14  Bortpe  borg  borV  [lomi]  lOOlO* 
{Both   72   bothe  batwa   ba«e'   bo«e' 

ba>6"  5895  6823^  ii  229,  art.  39  and 

103 
♦•Bottom  14  botme  botm  13249 
BOUNDS  19   bounde  bonde   mid.  Lai 

bunda,  old  fr.  bonde,  iii  102*  French 
Bow   3   bowe  boga  17044  108*  9888' 

17061',    art    91    bow*    2897    [the 

elision  is  not  certain] 
BOWEL  19  bo%oele  ofr.  bode  iii  265* 

French 
box  17  box  box  5165 
•bramble  14  brembre  brember  15157 
•♦brand  14  brottde  brond  brond'  15318* 
••bread  14  brede  bread  bred'  7422 
BBBBCH  7  breehe  brice  i  351' 
Breede  11  brado  2918   1972*  \Z\b^ 

15646*  iii  66' [breadth] 
•Bride  16   bryde   bryd   brude'  brid" 

9764,  art.   17  brid*  i  102  art.  91 

dmyif  9694  drwfi  102 
♦Bridge  16  brigge  brycg  brugge'  3920* 

ii  201 
{brightly  69  brighU  beorhte  3352 
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BRiK  7  hrimme  brymme  ii  293 

•bring  91  bring'  10049 

{Brink  18  brinke  Icelandic  bringr  a 

coUicnlus)  11472  9276'  11170* 
brifitle  98  ber$tU 
fBROAD  30  brodi  brad  ii  107 
Brother    21    brother^    brethsren   age. 

brothni    brotbere'    brethren'    bro- 

thereA'  brethre^,  art.  23 
••brotherhood  14  bretherhede  513 
♦brow  14  browe  breaw  i  96' 
§BULL  18  bulk  bolle  Icel.  boli  banli,  Ger. 

bnHe,  egs.  bollnca  iii  118  ii  72'  (P) 
bnmed  98  brent  brenm 
burst  98  broii  breste 
•busyness  91  btsynes  13140 
By  108  [about,  of  time] 

572  byweaU  bewestan  390'  [westwards] 
Cake  18  (Mke,  Danish  kage,  Swedish 
kaka  4309*  1373r 

Can,  and  its  parts,  art.  66,  art  109, 
eon  thank  [scire  gratias] 

Candle  96  candsl 

cap  4  eappe  cappe  688'  687  3146' 

Care  11  cart  cearu  care'^  1491'  4934' 
14611'  16170'  i  339 

♦Cart  14  ettrte  cwet  carte'  karrte' 
7123,  ewt  16622  7121  7136  16633, 
art.  98 

•carter  8  earter  7122  7124  7141 

cases  27  eaua 

cause  19  eau8e  4142  6706  7066  French 

centre  19  centre  10336  French 

certainly  96  certeynly 

}  18  Chaffare  14696'  14761' 

chamber  19  ehambre  1073,  art.  89, 
ehambr'  9696  French 

chanticleer  89  tfAomi/ec^Sfr*  French  chan- 
tecler  16336,  mostly  misspelt  as  aboye 
in  the  Nonnes  Prests  Tale ;  that  it 
ought  to  have  no  final  #  appears  from 
the  French  derivation,  and  from  the 
rhymes  her  {ttd%)  and  pow^r  (Nor- 
man French  poueir)  16822  16830, 
also  misspelt  berepowere, 

••chapmanhood  14  ehapmanhede 

80  ehnre  16096'  should  be  ehar  = 
chariot,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
art.  90  chore  16099  =  chair 

fChaste  19  chaste  2306  French 

Cheek  4  eheeke  cece  ceace  6374'  16624' 
cheek*  16629  bad  verse 

Cheer  19  chere  i  66  French,  art.  87 

Cheese  7  eheete  cyse  cese  7329,  art. 
91,  ehees*  3628  suspicious  verse 

•Chest  16  kiete  cist  iii  316',  art  17, 
cheet  cest  cist  6084  14149  rh.  reetj 
6982  rh«  lett 


•16  cheste  ceastP  i  294  [strife,  con- 
tumely] 

•Child  14  ehilde  cild  child'  childe' 
child"  6339  14980  16217'  8469, 
child  16221  16228  16241  8488 
16768  i  190  ii  16,  children  childre 
ehilder  ags.  cildru  cilde  eild  childere' 
children'  childres'  chiUdre**,  art.  23 

••childhood  14  childehede  14912' 

CHILL  7  chele  cele  cyle  ii  369* 

CHIN  9  chinne  cinne  i  276' 

Church  4  ehirche  cyrice  chirche'  kirrke** 
7391  7776  13744  13793  &c,  art  91 
chirch*  3984,  art.  21 

cinnamon  19  cynamome  3699  French 

•claim  91  claynC  9176 

•cLAPPBB  8  clapper  ii  13 

clasped  98  daptud 

fClean  29  eUne  clsene  cliene'  dene^ 
606  12087  14288,  art.  91  cM 
12228 

{Cleanly  69  clene  clsne  clsenHc  12663 

•cleanness  91  elenneee*  608 

clearly  87  cleere 

cleft  3  elifte  clyfa  7727' 

•cLBKK  14  clerke  cleric  clerc  iii  288 

{cloak  18  cloke^  Middle  Latin  cloca, 
Flemish  klocke,  2001' 

4  clooU  elate  12606  [burdock] 

{Cloud  18  elowde  16268' 

•Coal  14  colecol  cor  13088' P  13124' 

come  7  cyme  cume'  come'"  (noun) 
12271  P  [coming,  advent] 

•come  91  com  (verb)  689  14184 

commandment  19  comaundement  2871 
2981  12991  French 

fcoMMON  30  comune  iii  162  169  comun 
i  216  284  French 

[Comparison  of  Adjectives]  art.  38 

•Constance  91  Conetaunc^  4698  4868 
4866  4986  Conetaunce  4684  4861 
6320  6627,  art.  19  Conttanee  i  186 
186 

[Contractions]  art.  93  to  97 

•Cope  14  cope  cop  iii  102*,  art  4 
eappa  ii  101  P  {  art  18  16436' 

••com  14  come  com  com'"  14404' 

cot  cote  4  cote  cota  cote  2469' 

couch  19  eo%tche  7361  French 

•coutler  colter  14  eultre  culter  3761 
3783  3810 

Creed  3  erede  creda  12976' 

♦cress  6  ker$  cerse  3764',  art.  4  keree 
i  299  344',  art.  98 

{cRiPPLB  18  ereple  Icel.  kryppiU,  Dut 
krepel,  Oer.  kriippel,  iii  147 

crisp  98  eriepe 

crock  3  erouke  crocca  4166' 
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••crop  14  ercppe  cropp  1684 

Crow   4    erotve  crawe   17176   17062* 

17294'  2694',  art.  91  ctyw  17172 
CRUMB  4  erumme  crume  iii  36 
Cap  3  ci^>p$  cappa  cuppe'  134  10930' 
curl  98  0rM//# 

cnne  17  eitr$  curs  003  668  4347 
{dagger  18  dagg$re  (a  thing  to  dag  or 

E»  with  ags.  emliDg  -ere  7)  14070 
line]  113',  dagger  14246 
ity  18  31  tUynUy  (Welsh  dant 
'=  tooth;     dantaidd  ==  toothsome, 

Wedgewood)  4669  6790  9917  16122, 

deynUth  16321  ii  266 
••Dale  14  daU  dsel  dal'  dale'^  16248' 
dame  madam  19  dame  tnadame  16382 

16444  16686  madam'  11636  11830 

16466,  art.  91  dam'  4671  4604  6162 

madam'  7786  7792  French 
Dare,  and  its  parts,  art.  66 
••dark  14  derke  dearc  at^  4336' 
[Datire  Case]  art  102 
DAUGHTER  21  doughteTy  pi.  ags.  dohtni 

dohtere'  dohtren'  dohtreS'  dottghUrm 

doughiretf  art  23 
•daw  91  daw'  10069 
•day  14  daioe  dseg  i  113',  art.  98 
•deal  14  dele  daDl  iii  110 
fDear  29  dere  deore  deore'  dure'  deore* 

dere*  13693'  14921',  art.  87,  art.  89 

deer^  7334  16638  ?  Ueepeer] 
•death  14  dethe  deaS  i  202 
•declare     90    declare    7061'     14939' 

deelaf^  14893  extremely  donbtfiil 
•Deed  16  d^  dsdd  dede'  dsed^  4863' 

6311  etc.,  etc.,  i  272 
•deem  91  dem'  3194 
Deep  4  deepe  dype  deope  4876' 
fDeeply  69  deepe  deope  129'    i  98 
deer  26  deer  deor  pL 
DEFAULT  19  defaulU  ii  206  French 
TDefinite  Adjectiyes]  art.  82  to  36 
degrees  26  degre 
88  dere  derian  [injure] 
t29  Deme  deme  deme'  daeme^  3200 

3278  i  107'  [secret] 
DESERT  19  deeerte  ii  391  French 

DEYIL  96 

fDEYOUT  30  devouie  i  64  French 
Diana  19  Dyane  2074  2348  etc  Dyan* 

2293  French 
•did  91  ded*  14926 
Idimlt  69  dimme  dimme  ii  293' 
TDiTERS  30  diverte  ii  86  77  126  iii  12 

296,  divere  i  366'  iii  8'  384'  French 
do  109  [cause] 
§dog  18  dogge,  Icelandic  doggr,  Dutch 

dogghe  6961  9888 


••Doom  14  dom'  dom  dom'"  11240, 

dome  iii  211' 
Door  11  90  dore  dnru  dyr  dure~  1989 
8436  3499  13066  18146  14624  etc. 
dor"  662  2424  3471  3482  8684  [all 
these  are  doubt^  they  might  be 
dore  introducing  trisyllabic  measures] 
Idoublb  19  double  i  181  iii  187  French 
doubt  19  doute  9969  French 
dove  4  dowfe  dufe  10013  18812 
••down  16  domte  dun  dun*  16207' 
{drake  18  drake  8676' 
•Dread    16    drede  dned  dred'  dzede' 

16648  9031'  etc  i  139 
•Drink  14  drgnke  drinc  drinca  drincT 
drinke'    drinnc**  drinnke''  1617  8411 
4918  7481  etc,  art  7  Atm  drtmke 
iii  12  16 
t}  31  DroHkelewe  7626'  940r  [drun- 
ken] so  cottlewe  [costly],  Peisones 
Tale,  Le  Superbia^  3rd  par.  near  the 
end.  iii  6' 
Drop  3  drope  dropa  drope'  12460  (131 

bad  line)  u  266,  286^ 
tDry  29  drye  dryge  dry  drij^e*  16884 

422'  16703'  i  234 
•drought  16  drotighthe  druga'5  10432 
••dung  14  dofige  dung  16604,  dong 

632 
Jhoale  3  dwala  4169'  [nightshade] 
[£  Final  Silent]  art.  84  to  92 
•feach  30  eehe  sic  aelc'  esche'  iUc"* 
1184  [doubtful,  there  may  be  only 
a  defective  first  measure,  p.  383.] 
Eagle  19  egle  2180  10437  French 
Ear  2  #rv  eare  ere"*  6218  6603'  8608', 

art.  87 
Earth  4  erthe  eorthe  eorthe**"  erthe** 
1248  8079  8667   10707  erU  i  25 
ii  197  [doubtful] 
ease  19  eeee  971  French 
•edge  16  egge  ecg  ii  261 
t72e/le  eft  i  171  [after,  again] 
t£ke  72  eek  ek  eac  ec'  eke'  6081  6612 
6688  8818  eeke  eke  4480  6136  6231 
7076  7766  11692  15786  (aU  rh.  with 
eeeke) ;  6373  7446  16622  (all  rh.  with 
eheeke),  16873  (rh.  with  ireke) 
Eld  11  f^  yldo  yld  selde'  «li'  elde** 

6789  6797  3883'  iii  365 
t29  elenge  ellende  =  peregrinus,  and 
therefore  miser,  as  in  other  lan- 
snages,  see  Dieff.  Goth.  W.  1,  37, 
d  being  chan^  into  g,  as  in  tha 
modem  English  form  of  the  pre- 
sent participle?  14638  6781'  [rtu 
challenge  and  hence  pronounced 
(eleu'dzhe),    and   consequently  not 
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mnalogoua  to  the  change  of  the  par- 
ticiple from  'ind4  to  -yn^tf,  as  sug- 
eestcd  by  Prof.  Child] 

[Eliaon  of  Final  Vowela]  art.  74  to  88 

[EUipsis]  art.  Ill 

^Else  73  $Ue$  eUes  felles'  eUe^  1230 
9410  1120911  ii203 

End  7  mdsen^  ende'^  1867  4901  7037 
15'  etc.  u  61  186,  art.  91  tntT  197 

64  -ende^  usual  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent participle,  even  of  French  Terbs, 
in  Gk>wer,  accwdende  i  213',  commde 
i  88  133'  220',  touehende  i  243, 
wepende  i  74,  erinuU  i  137,  knt' 
lends  i  155,  praimde  i  345,  auende 
i  .278  213',  fpekmde  ii  6',  thenkende 
ii  369,  ihonkende  ii  297,  ridende  i 
191  ii  46,  amblend$  ii  45,  winkende 
ii  189,  boUende  ii  201,  twotmende  i 
188,  MtUnde  i  200,  bUdende  iii  60, 
ufuittends  m  143,  eontmuende  ii  18' 
etc.,  all  with  the  accent  on  -«fMf. 
The  accent  is  oocasionallv  thrown 
back,  contend  i  1,  touehend  i  52,  be- 
longend  i  12,  waUend  i  144,  waikend 
i  185,  weptnd  i  236,  knelend*  ii  96, 
elombrend  ii  103  etc. 

^fenongh  30  72  ^oir#  genoh  inoh*^ 
inowe'  12788'j  art.  91  ymnc'  4675 

BKTT  19  enpie  i  223  French 

•-er  8  -«r  -#re  -ere,  [see  earter  hoppere 
lever'  meUere  outrydere  tleper  wonper ; 
generally  -«•] 

erst  than  108  [hefore] 

Ere  \5  eve  seifen,  aefen'  heve'  efenn** 
832   4993*  i  70'  ii  332' ;   at  5914' 

*teyen  30  evene  efen  efiie'  e&nn"  83 
8316 

leTenly  69  evene  eftie  1062 

Jeyer  neyer  72  evere  mvere  aefre  aefer 
feire'  flBfei"  aefre"  50  676  1231  1347 
1408,  ever  never  70  1135  1854  2397 
2414,  generally  contracted  to  a 
monosyUable,  art  108  ever  among 
[still] 

teyilly  69  evele  yfele  1129,  fW  3715 

fexcellent  19  exeeUente  10469  French 

^experience  19  91  experience  7099',  ex- 
periene  5583  10112  (6050  rh.  defena 
which  in  Old  French  is  spelt  both 
with  and  without  a  final  e)  French 

Eye  2  yhe  ye  eage  ejhe**  10'  3018' 
4700'  8109^  etc.  eyen  yen,  ags.  eagan, 
art  23 

*face  19  91  face  Norman  French  &ce, 
9710  rh.  ireepaee  1680  16262, /aa« 
rh.  AoM^has  13117' P 

&in  9Sfa%ee 


♦fFair  30  90  faire  f»ger  fair'  fteire' 
faj^er^  2388  2665  4021  12043  [all 
these  are  fem.]  234  2696  [these  two 
are  plural],  884  1687  [these  two  are 
definite],  12060  [probably  an  ady.], 
ii  263  [a  faire  kmght,  probably  in- 
fiectional],  fair  165  575  3233  7835' 
9147'  9431'  14432' 

^Fairly  69  faire  fssgere  94  12060' 

91  fallae  Fr.  fallace,  iii  168  rh.  was, 
fallaa  inne  ii  85  [deceit,  cunning] 

fFALSB  30  faUe  fals  ii  829 

••Falsehood  14  fahehede  13101  i  216 

fan  17  fann  £um  3316  16974  (P) 

iFAn  72  ferre  feor  ii  19 

Fare  11  fare  faru  fare'  foro'  1811' 
4989'  ii  173'  271' 

JFast  69  faete  fieste  4192  6652  11159 
13033  13351  i  6b 

Father  2  l/od^,  art.  98 

*t3O/au'0,  feah  ( efiegen  as  in  feahlic) 
5802'  [lain] 

•Fear  14  89  )»r*  few  11172  [oblique], 
feere  2346  2688  2932  7286  [oblique, 
i\iforfeere]  i  67'  90',  art.  87 

Feast  19  feete  908  6660  8067  8072 
8145  8886  i  182,  fiat  6668  French 

•fee  l\  fee  feoh  iii  293  [cattle]  mo- 
nosyllable contracted 

•feel  91  fel'   9332  pree.,  9338  pres. 

feere  see  fere 

S9fele  fela  8793  [many] 

•feU  91  feU*  2112  subj. 

§  Fellow  18  Icelandic  felagi  feldioe 
2560  16512  397'  666'  1627'  4248' 
4366'  6967'  16A99' ftlaw  660  1194 
2626  2657  4257  7605  7624  7668 
16489  16614  16616  16527  16631, 
feldu^  662,  filaw*  892 

•fellowship  8  91  felawaehw*  476  430 

3  Fere  feere  fera  gefera  ivere'  4748' 
4815'  6606'  8989'  [in  aU  these 
cases  the  word  means  companionship 
rather  than  companion;  it  is  the 
German  gefuhrte,  properly  der  mi/- 
fahrende,  compare  English  wayfarer'] 

[Feminine  of  Aajectiyes]  art.  37 

••fern  14  feme  feam  10669' 

FRTCH  98  fette 

few  S9fewe  feawe  feawa  641  7482' 

•fiddle  5  Jilhul  fithele  298 

•Fill  16  JlUe  fyU  1630'  7282'  i  264 

FILTH  16  fUthe  lyl«  i  174 

•find  91  fynd*  16408 

Finisterre  88  Fyneatere 

•Fire  14  /yr  fyr  for'  fir^  2921  2935 
2948  [fyre  peyre  seem  to  be  oblique 
forms  only] 


^EutptkmaL    ••  ExoeptSoosl  obUqu*.   iA4}eetiy«.    ^ IndeolinaUe.   I  UneertaSa  OtlglB. 
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•«fiBh  lijhshe?  fisc  fiw^  fisce'  180 
[oblique,  with  omitted  e :  is  likened 
to  a  nsfih'  that's  watirles] 

Fist  17  >/  /est  fyst  6374  4278  rh. 
brest,  6216  rh.  li*t,  14217  rh.  besty 
17329  rh.  lest,  art  16>^  i  175  obL 

fit  17  jut  fitt  4182  6624  rh.  wit 

fleas  28  ^eanjlem 

FLEET  ZJieU  flota  i  314,  art  UJUU 
fleot  i  197 

*PLE8H  14  JUashe  flsssc  ii  342 

Flight  17 /^A<  flyht  fluhf  flihr  flihhtf* 
990  rh.  kniffhty  ii  327  rh.  night,  art 
16  JlighU  ii  878'  printed  flight 

Floor  17  Jhar  flor  flor^  3471,  jtorW  ii 
326  rh.  ttDor{e)  iii  337,  art  91  Jhr^ 
iii  387,  probably  belongs  to  art.  17 
and  should  have  no  final  e. 

fly  AJlye  fleoge  flyge  4360  14582'  10178' 

FOAL  3  foU  fola  iii  314 

•Foe  14  fo  ffeh  fii  ii  116,  pi.  foon 
foot  ags.  fa,  Bosw.,  art  28 

•Fold  14  folde  falud  fSald  514'  i  16' 

•Folk  14  folk$  folc  ii  165,  art  25 

•fond  91  /ofkf  9284 

Food  3  91  foode  foda  fode°  7463',  rh. 
g:ood  ii  362'  iii  26'  80'  fode  five  or 
six  times  in  Gower 

•Foot  14  fooU  fot  fot~  11489  iii  149', 
pl./^/  ags.  fet,  art.  26 

Jfok  72  fore  for  ii  59  to  rhyme  with 
bore,  ii  239  to  rhyme  with  forlore, 
iii  308  rh.  more 

forbear  %%forhere 

•forbid  91  forhed'  9635 

Force  19  force  3910,  art.  91  fon^ 
3910  [for  leeful  is  with  force  fore' 
to  schowve],  art  91  fore  ^llll  9171 
9709  10214  10304  13548  13718' 
17000  (rh.  cwre)  French,  ii  892  rh. 
hors 

For-,  106 

J-FORB  72  'fom  "fore,  afom  onforan 
iii  32',  afore  i  364,  tofore  toforan  i 
204  tofor'  i  59,  befor'  i  138,  art.  90 
'for'  i  69  117  138  ete.  -fore  i  32  204 

FOKTH  WITH  108  [with] 

Fortune  \^  fortune  16487  15727  15943 

16209  i  22  (4  cases)  French 
{foully  69  foule  Me?  fuUic  16964 
•ffoul  30  fotde  ful  ful'    lule'^    6645 

6664' 
•foundbb  8,  8  founder  ii  161 
ffour  90  foure  2141  3883  18388 
fFBEB  20  fre  freo  fri  i  107' 
ffretnde  29  fremede  10743 
•ffresh  30  fresshe  fersc  freche'  firech' 
fressh^  2388  9666  2733  10698 


•friar  89  frer'  208  7315,  frere  7262 
7254  7268  7264  ete.,  art  87 

friend  26freend'p\, 

•friendship  8  friendehip^  fr^ondscipe 
430 

ifimke  18  Oer.  fhnke  iii  18'  [spark] 
gable  18  gable  Gothic  gibla,  Goman 

giebel,  Danish  gavl  9^71' 
G^  3  galle  gealla  galle**  6522'  11986' 

12726'  16833'  i  303'  ii  177 
Game  15  game  gamen  gamen'  gome' 

game'  3405    14701',   ace.   865',   in 

14244'  i  94',  gam'  2288  3741 
gan  109  [auxiliary] 
gap  11  gappe  geapu  (Bosw)  1641  1647' 
•Gate  14  gaU  geat  ^set'  ^ate"*  14144' 
OATHBB  98  gader 
Gear  3  gere  gearwa  geara  367  P  354  P 

^«r2182'Part88 
[Genitive  Case]  art.  101,  [Genitive  of 

Nouns]  art.  21  and  28 
get  91  gef  9819 
•Gift  16  gifu  gift  ^eft'  9187   5686' 

12203',  pifte  i  21^',  for-yifU  iii  372* 
♦give  91  gW  gev*  223  7466  7456  7467 

9401  9403  14319 
foLAD  30  gladde  glsed  i  211 
•16  Gleede  gled  1999'   15870'  i  280 

[red  hot  coal] 
gloss  4  gloee  glose  7374'  7502* 
•glovb  16  glove  glof  i  351' 
go  109  [walk],  art.  Ill  [eUded] 
•goddess  91  goddeei  930 
•godhead  14  godhede  i  364 
••Gold   14  golde  gold   gold'    12138, 

nom.  ii  366' 
fGOLDEN  30  golde  golden  ii  356' 
•goodness  91  goodnee  7395 
goose  pi.  geese  26  geee  ges 
•gown  91  goun'  93 
Grace  19  91  grace  16219  3071'  14132' 

i  9,  art  91  gra<^  1176,  6842,  grae 

16242' !  rh.  Thopas  French 
Orame  3  grama  grame'  13331'  [grief] 
••Grave  14  grave  graef  2780'  u  114* 
•fGreat  30   grete  great  graet*  4764 

9100  9848  10783  16886  i  126  ii  346, 

gret  341  439  749  1189  1247  1401 

2486  4814  6100  ete.  great  i  70 
tGreen  29  grene  grene  grene'  2937  3876 
••Ground  14  grounde  grand  grand*** 

grunde'  5573'  i  HI 
♦grove  14  91  grov*  greet  1690,  pvw 

[oblique  only] 
s:uess  109  geese  [think] 
|ouE88  18  gesse  gueese  Duteh  gissen, 

Swed.  gissa,  iii  211'  i  105' 
had  liefer  109  hadde  lever 


•  Exoepttonal.    ••  Exoeptiooal  oblique,   i  AdUeotlve.    t  Indeclinable.    )  Uncertahi  Origin. 
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fhairy  30  90  hairs  h»ren  14161 

•half  16  halfi  hahs  healf  i  8'  17' 
on  other  half  i  77 

}69  hdlfing  healftinga  iii  206  [haUViae] 

*HaU  16  halU  heaU  halle'  10394  u 
205'  art.  91  hdiV  9962  10400 

*Hand  17  hondt  hands  hand  hond 
hand'^  bond'  13788  [thk  is  ace.  and 
all  the  other  instances  cited  are 
oblique,  so  that  this  is  not  properly 
an  exceptional  word,  hand  hond  are 
the  common  forms]  hand  /and  i\\3 
hond  fond  5026  hond  bond  10065 

IHard  69  hards  hearde  i  220 

Hare  3  hare  hara  191'  686'  1812' 
15167'  u  93' 

Harp  4  harps  bearpe  barpe'  6039 

3  Harrs  beorra  652'  [hinge]  hsrrs  i  36' 

HA8TB  19  haste  i  252  French 

*14  hasiiheds  ii  246 

Hate  7  hats  bete  bste'  hete°  6331' 
13826'  16074',  art.  91  haV  13640 

haunch  19  haunehs  3279  French 

♦have  91  hav'  888  909  921  1257  2774 
9210  9277  9308  10371  10594  10853 
11359  11456  11530  14140  14142 
and  almost  always ;  generally  hav* 
in  Grower,  except^  of  course,  at  the 
end  of  a  line 

haw  3  haws  haga  6240'  14270' 

he  103  [one  indefinite  and  mark  of 
gender],  art.  Ill  elided 

*head  14  heed  heafud  baefd'  beefde' 
baefedd^  10404  heved  12294  [hssde 
seems  to  be  only  oblique] 

bear  87  heers 

Heart  4  herts  beorte  heorte'  beorrte' 
herrte''  955  956  1146  2661  6354 
etc.  (40  cases),  art.  91  htrt  10526 
8062  16301  9113  (7  cases),  art.  21 

Heat  11  hets  basto  bate'baete^  12448' 
12506'  13336'  13453' 

heath  17  hesth  haj«  6' 

•  ♦heaven  14  hevene  beofon  beovene' 
beoffne''  heflfne'*,  of  7688',  in  9513', 
art.  21 

hedge  7  hegge  bege  16704 

♦Heed  16  heeds  \iy&  306'  8511'  10926' 
12363'  13178',  art.  91  hssd  7483 
12987,  i  82* 

♦hbel  16  hele  hel  hela  i  17'  ii  210' 

t29  heende  gehende  ?     bende'    3199 

3401  3487  [courteous] 
Height  11  highte  beabtJo  2921',  rh. 
bright  (brighte?)  4432,  rh.  right 
17298  [this  is  an  error,  it  rhymes 
with  to  my  sight,  which  may  baTe 
been  an  error  for  sights] 


4  heire  baere  here'  12061'  [hair-cloth] 
11  Belt  hffilo  hele'  beele'  1273'  3104' 

13531' [health] 
♦Hell  16  91  heW  hell  belle'*  660  P  ii 

119',  art.  21 
♦Help  16  91  htlpe  help  heUpe**  9202 

i  236,  art.  91  help*  10773  help  11983 

i  30 
Hen  17  hen  benn  178 
{hence  73  hennes  hens  beonan  beonane 

beonene'  henne'  binnes'  10972  14102, 

art.  72  henne  beonan  3887' 
herb  19  herbs  11344  French 
♦herberg  5  herberw  herberwh  her  berg  h 

hereberge    herberwe'     berrberrjbe'* 

405  767  4117  4143  11347 
Herd  7  herds  hirde  birde"  605  12120, 

art.  16  hierd  i  340  should  be  hierde 
{Here   72  her  heer  her  her*  here"* 

6583  6591  6595  6624  14346'  heere 

1821'  3774'  7730',  art.  87 
heritage    19    heritage    10046    11867 

French 
♦♦14  heme  em  11433' [eagle] 
*Seste  16  hies  beste'  haese''  3688  by- 

heste  4467'  i  86  hest  11376  8004' P 

[behest  command] 
9  hsvenrichs  beofourice  i  265'  pdng- 

dom  of  heaven] 
3  Hsws  biwa  9659'  [servant] 
♦14  Aw  big  Pu  9' [haste] 
HiEBARCHT  98  gsrarchis 
♦f  high  30  highs  beah  baeb'  baebje' 

beb^bexbe"  7474  8011  8082  12436' 

14055    high'     11047     11085     high 

14202  14867 
{high  69  hgs  beabe  2077  3243'  highs 

ii  35' 
HILT  4  hilts  i  328' 

bind  3  hgns  hina  605'  13247'  [servant] 
♦hind  16  hinds  hind  ii  46'  [deerl 
hip  4  heepe  beope  biope  16158'  [oerry] 
♦Hire  16  hgre  huyre  byre  hure  659(r 

7665'  16938'  iii  362 
bis  103  [of  it] 
HiTHEH  98  hidsr 

hive  7  hyvehyiQ  (inc.  gen.)  16878  7275' 
hiwe  see  hsws 
♦hold  91  hold'  9364 
♦♦bole  14  hole  hoi  bol',  in  13209 
♦♦  -holm,  14  'holme  -holm,  of  4284 
♦home  14  home  ham  ii  7 
Homicide  19  homicide  14978  French 
♦♦  -hood  14  'hsds  -bod  -bode'  -ede' 

-bad' 
Hope  3,  91   hops  hopa  hop6°   12798 

2437  10802  12606'  i   227,  art.  91 

hop'  88  9548 


•  Exceptional.    •*  Exceptional  oblique.    •!>  Adjective,     t  Indeclinable.    (  Uncertain  Origin. 
'  26 
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Copper  8  hopper  hoppere  4034  4087 
*HOB8B  14  horse  hon  iii  259,  art.  21, 

pi.  ag8.  hon  hom'  horsed,  art.  25 
Ihotlt  69  hoto  li  28*  301' 
bose  4  ho*$  hose  hose'  3931',  hoson  ags. 

hosan,  art.  23 
host  19  hott0  otte  763   6868   16936. 

hott  ott  829   3116   12591    12626, 

11007   12580   rh.  watt,   16988  rh; 

ffotiy  French 
HOUR  19  hour$  ii  9*  French 
*«Honse  14  houas  hns  hutT  6984  i  294 
how  that  108  [however  that] 
4  howv0  hofe  3909'  [hat  capj 
•Hue  14  hitD$  hiw  heowe'hew"  1366 
fHUOB  19  huffho  French  ahnge  i  236 
hunter  3  hunte  hunta  honte'  nnnnte** 

2020  [a  line  not  in  the  EUurleian 

73341    hunt  2014    had  line,  2630 

hunftiB 
Hnshand  3  houabondt  houotbondo  hna- 

honda  hnshonde'  hoeehonde'    6034' 

6062'  14578'  6612'  6969'  hombond 

6086  8597  (6107  P)  hou$ebond  16860, 

art  91  how^bond'  8574 
I  46  yA;  ieh  etc,  art.  98 
•16    ighU  flBht  ii  878'  printed  ight^ 

[poMeerion] 
•tiU  30  yUe  yfel  nfele'  nreV  ille'  4182 
DCAOB  19  ymage  i  34  ii  178  French 

Smperatiye]  arts.  67-69 
mperfect  Indicatiye]  arts.  63-66 
mpersonal  Verbs]  art.  67 
:n  69  kme  inne  41'    10891    12809 
ther'inne  i  224,  ioith'tmio  i  80 

[InfinitiYe]  art  60 

4ng  17  -yi^  -yn^tf  -nnj^  -ing,  ing^ 
rareljT  -u^'  generally,  -inng^  idmost 
inTariablj.  The  more  usual  ending 
in  Chancer  is  certainly  -yng.  The 
termination  -ynge  occurs  fir^uently 
at  the  end  of  a  Terse  and  in  most 
cases  rhymed  with  an  infinitive 
vanytihyngo  [ace.]  2362  rh.  plur. 
pres.  ind.,  onvtnymyny$  [ace.  after 
thuryh]  9934,  Mynye  16779,  re- 
joioynyo  17178,  fthe  other  cases  cited 
are  oblique],  in  Gower  the  termi- 
nation IS  generally  -iit^«,  less  fre- 
quently 'ing ;  in  tne  latter  case  the 
accent  is  sometimes  thrown  back, 
9xingt  i  171,  bakbittnye  i  213',  earo^ 
lingo  ii  63',  ehildinge  iii  21 1,  eomingo 
u  29*  63*,  oompMgnmge  i  32r,  gruO" 
ohingo  i  234,  ktiouloehinge  i  123'  ii 
25'  iii  34',  Utingo  i  66'  213',  likinga  i 
68'  173',  lokingo  i  66',  miohandimgo 
ii  189,  tpokingo  iii  262,  tidmgo  i  327, 


ii  243'  386,  ioelwiliingo  i  866',  i 
ing0  ii  122,  writinge  i  4  iii  104 ;  6#- 
gitming  rh.  spring  iii  104,  kno^Uoeh^ 
ing  i  3i',  ioehing  i  96,  all  accented 
on  the  last  syllable  ;  hunting  i  63, 
liking  iii  819,  woning  i  107  108, 
writing  i  6   accented  on  the  firrt; 


uing  of^  i  107,  hunting  o»  i  63, 
shading  of  i  316  364  accented  on  tiie 
last,  are  apparently  cases  of  elision. 

t  -ing,  64  -yng  'yngs,  -ende,  for  tht 
most  part  -yng  ;  in  some  cases  how- 
ever it  is  rhymed  with  the  infinitive 
mood,  and  we  must  either  siqipoM 
the  participle  to  end  in  -yft^«,  or  else 
the  mfinitive  to  have  lost  its  termi- 
nation. [Probably  -vnge  is  the  old 
and  -yng  the  abridged  form]  wonyng 
890,  lyggyng  1013,  romyng  1073, 
dweUyng  1421,  rayhyng  [several 
HS.  read  naylyng]  2605,  wynsyng 
3263,  sensing  8341,  abydyng  3696, 
walkyng  3966,  knowvng  422S,  yma- 
ginyng  (rh.  thing)  8474;  romynge 
10092,  fiistynge  13778,  sittyng'  802  P, 
Ivvyng'  903'  P,  lotynge  121 14'P,  Uiun- 
aerynge  (rh.  to  sprynge)  2 1 76',  gliter- 
yng(e  P)  rh.  bryng(e)  inf.  2892,  styr- 
yng(e)  rh.  to  spi^g(eP)  3673,  wep- 
ynge  rh.  bryn^  int  8790,  swellyngs 
0*h.  brynge  inf.)  12207,  lemynge 
rh.  synge  inf.)  14927.    See  -omJL 

DTK  9  tfiiM  inne  inn  iii  314' 

inquire  88  enquoro 

Intent  19  entente  1489  7138  14986 
7212' 8610'  8737  11934' etc  entent 
3173  4667  13234  6360'  16123'  i  101 
French 

into  108  [untQ] 

tnryisiBLB  19  invisible  ii  247  French 

in  with  108  [within] 

Ire  7  90  tre  yrre  (inc.  gen.)  irre"  1661 
1764  7593  14072  17210  17220  t/ 
7676  P  rh.»^i*w'eP7671 

{jade  IS  Jade  16298' 

Joy  19  joye  1873  1876  12607,  art  91 
joy*  9929  French 

judge  19  j'uge  jugge  12317  12391 
13640  13673  French 

judjnnent  19  juggomont  780  820  t^ 
French 

JUSTICB  19  justice  iii  201  French 

fkeen  29  kene  cene  kene'^  2878'  9638' 
15746' 

•keep  14  koopo  8934  keep  400'  10272' 
kep*  6207 ;  at  606'  should  certainly 
be  keep 

•Key  16  keye  ceg  9918'  13147'  ii  188 


•Ezoeptioiial:   ^ Bzeeptianal oblique.   iA^lsotive.    llndeoUaaUe.   | Unoirtaia Origin. 
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♦•kin  14  kyrme  cyim  cun'  kiim'*  iOZff 

u26r 
•Kind  mankind  16  kynde  mankyndt 
cynde  cnnde'  kinde"*  1309  3521  6298 
etc.  (16  cases),  art.  91  kyntP  6263 
11080,  i  266 
fKind  29    kyni$    cynde    649'  8728^ 

16008"  unkind€  ii  146*^ 
xiNDLSD  98  hinUd 
|kindred  18  1cynr9d€  1288'  1104r 
idne  2S  kyn  cy 
•kino  14  Artwye  cyning  i  117 
9  kingttrieht  cjrningrice  ii  268'  [king- 
dom of  the  king] 
•14i^%Afd«iii  144' 
kite  3  kyi9  cita  cyta  1 181 10938  10939 
♦kith  16  kith€  cy^J  iii  71  [ocmntry, 

pntria] 
|18  knarre  661' 

Knare  3  kmv€    enaftei  enapa  enare' 
cnape""  3434  3469  6136  6142  8320 
8323  etc.  iii  321'  ii  16 
xnsB  9  jbif  eneo  oneow  i  24  may  be 

regarded  as  contracted 
♦kniohthood  14  knighthode  i  246 
♦14l;m^A//ae<feiii212 
knot  3  knott9  cnotta  10716  10721 
(knowledge  18  knowleehe  14441.    Can 
the  termination  -leche  be  the  same 
as  -lerje  in  the  Ormulum  =  there,  to 
-ness  r 
♦Lace  91  laa»  old  French  las  2391,  rh. 
attaat,  rightly  written ;  laee  1819  rh. 
tretpaet  both   wrongly  (?)  written 
[see  solace] 
•laddbb  16  ladder  bleeder  iii  380 
•ladle  6  iadel  hhedle  2022  16983 
•lady  6  kufy  hliefdige  Isfdi'  laffdi^** 

1146  1361  14886,  art.  21 
•laothood  14  ladyhede  ii  40' 
lake  10  iake  laca  lagn  lake'  Isc'  6861' 
1«698'  „ ,     ^ 

••Land  14  londe  land  lend  lond'  land^ 

4942*  i  220 
Lap  3  Uppe  688'  8461'  10949'  11940' 
LAPWING    4    lafipewmk$  hleapwince, 

-winge,ii329 
Lark  4  Uirk$  laweroe   laferce   laferc 
1493  2212,  •art.  6  lavtroek  ii  264' 
iLately  69  hte  late  77  i  211' 
Law  11  lawe  lagu  lag  laje'  lawe'lajhe* 

811  4177  4178  7471 
♦lead  91  hd'  9308 
••lkap  \ihefe\eai  i  17 
tlean  29  lene  laene  9727'  16299' 
•lbap  14  lope  hleap  i  310* 
tleaping  64  lejmnd  7739 


LBAS  11  leeae  Issn;  17  [pastore] 
•Leave  16  leve  leaf  lefe*^  4006  6490 
13663  etc.,  art.  91  M  6694  9716 
9330  14263 
Leech  7  leehe  laece  leoe  Iseche'  3902' 

7474' 7638' 11984' 14331' 
•leek  14  leeke  leao  12723,'  kik  3877 
3  leere  lira  16268'  [skin] 
87  leers  [teach] 
♦16  lefte  lyft  i  276'  [air] 
•Length  16  letigthe  leng«  17302 
less  38  latse  Usee  liesse  lasse**  14280 

17268  14896'  16367' 
•14  Utte  ag8.P  ii  88'  249'  [hindranoe] 
[Letters]  art.  98 
fLBWD  30  lewde  Isewed  iii  2 
•lewdness  91  lewednet  10537  12416 
•Ziehe  14  Uo  lie'*  lich"  2960  [dead 

body]  iii  311' 
Ue  7  lye  lyge  3017'  8391'  6609'  12627' 

13066' 
tLiBP  14  30  i^  leof  i  848  ii  824,  art. 

109  kadde  lever 
♦Life  14  lyve  lif  Kf  9111'  i  199  809' 

lif  1 174' ,  art  109  [being,  creature] 
{lightly  69  Ughte  lihte  6724 
3  like  lica  [corporis  fonna,  cf.  swin- 
lica,  Ettmuller,  not   in  Bosworth] 
lice"  i  US'  iu  70'  [shape] 
fLike  30  likts  liehe  -lie  i  26^^261'  268' 

U  124'  379,  art.  98 
•likelihood  14  liklyhedeiil^T 
LUy  4  lUie  liUe  2180  12019  12016' 

11966' iii  249 
•lihb  14  limme  Um  ii  10 
••Linden  16  lynde  lind,  on  908r,  azi. 

91  /j^<;'2924, /iWf  ii46' 
Lip  3  Uppe  lippa  133 
lisped  98  lipeede 
•16  Xm»«  liss  1 1660*  [forpTeneis],  art. 

17  /«#  iii  379' (P)  [comfort] 
•list  14  lyete  list  1864 
fLittle  30  lyU  lUe  lytel  2629'  S861' 
7182'  liiel  1627  3860  14636,  art.  96 
•live  91  /yv*9167  14268 
•Liver  16  lyvere  lifer  livere'  7421' 
•Load  14  loode  bled  2920' 
*load-(Btone)  16  loode-eterre  lad  ladn 

lade*  2061 
••loan  14  loone  l»n  Im' 
11  lode,  /w(e)torfe=life'i  journey,  ladn 
ii  293'  ,    ^ 

•fLong  30  longe  lang  long  long'  langT 
1675  6399  6691  6206  11393  14141 
long  619  1189  2661 
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tLong  «9  long$  lange  1545  14847 
15696',  art.  108  long  on  [along  of, 
because  of] 

*lordflchip  8  hrdtchip*  blafordBcipe 
1627,  UL  fslaw$ehip0 

♦•Lore  16  /oro lar  lare*  4762*  ii  81 

loss  98  ^ot^ 

•flodd  30  lowde  Idud  10582  [inflee- 
tional] 

^Loadly  69  loud$  blade  716',  loutie 
(from  anotbor  Saxon  form,  bleo'S) 
17026',  art  91  lowd*  15024 

Love  12  love  lufu  Infe  lufe'  lore'  Infe** 
260  674  6096  6336  14569  (5  cases), 
art  91  W  1137  1756  1807  2226 
2262  2308  2316,  etc.,  etc,  (17  cases^. 
In  Gower  $  is  r^nlarly  pronouncea 

♦lover  8  hver^  1381  P 

♦fLow  30  hwe  lab  lob'  laib'  laje' 
3696'  6783*  i  84'  ii  294' 

JLowlv    69    low$    UgeP   lob'    1407' 

LUNO  4  lunge  lunge  iii  100 

}-LT  69  'lieh€y  aliehe  i  268,  hetiliehe 

ii  3,  eomunliehe  ii  226,  dudiehe  iii 

245,  evenliche  ii   179',  apenliehe  ii 

328,  parjltliehe  ii  185,  privtliche  ii 

336,  privelich  m  252,  unproperUehe 

n  129,  iodeiniiehe  ii  336,  tolempne- 

liehe  iii  329,  verrUiehe  i  72 
•♦16  lydne  laeden  lyden  [speecb]  10749 
♦Madame  91  madam*  7786  7792  [see 

dame],  art.  19  Madame  iii  300 
MAOio  19  magique  iii  128  Frencb 
Maid     15    mayde    msBgden    mseden 

maiden'    maide'   ma^^denn,**   nom. 

8253  12055  14878,  ace.  6468  i  154, 

mayden  3202  2307  6469  i  154 
♦Maidenbood  14   maydenhede   ma^^- 

denbad*    4450'    5651'   8713'   8742* 

12054'  ii  55'  230* 
Z  Make  maca  maccbe**  make°   5667, 

2558*    5120'   12152'   15203'   [mate, 

spouse]  ii  204'  [form] 
male  19  male  12494  Frencb 
♦malice  91  malic'  8950  9098 
♦Manbood  manhede  1287'  i  82*  144' 
Manner  19  manere  1050  r  1173^  maner 

10452   11742  11745,  art  89  maner' 

71    2546    3681    8395    16332,  etc. 

Frencb 
many  11  mayne  me^n^  menigeo  men- 

geo  maene"  1260  7627'  10310*  14459* 
many  one  109 
MAPPA  MiTNDi  19  mappemounde  iii  102^ 

Frencb 
Mare  4  mare  mere  myre  17010*  4053' 

693'  mere  543* 


♦•Mark    16     merke    mearc    marke' 

merrke"  1192'  marche  i  245,  art  17 

mark  marc  [money]  12964 
}marl  18  marle^  German  mergel,  Latin 

mar^  Frencb  mame,  3460 
•Marriage  91  mariag*  9550  9560  9663, 

art.  19,  i  101'  Frencb 
MABYEL  19    merveilU   i    327    ii  236 

Frencb 
Mass  4  maue  msesse    masse'   mease'' 

7331  9768   14662  15047 
mate  98  make  wbicb  see 
MATTBR  19  matere  i  43'  146'  343  365 

ii  207  383  iii  157  Frencb 
MAURicB  91   Mori<^  Moris  i  206  211 

213  191 
Maw  3  matpe  maga  4906'  15234'  14411' 
may  65  [all  its  muts] 
me  103  me  for  I 
Mead  7  mede  meadn  89'  6443'  10105' 

11459'  [tbe  last  tbree  instances  ^re 

oblique] 
meal  9  mele  melu  mele  [flour]  4040 

393r   4243',   art.    90    meT    4051? 

4068  P 
♦meal  14  mele  msBl  mael'  mele'  [repast] 

4886,  mel  meet  7356'  16319' 
{mean  18  mone  Old  Fris.  mene,  obg. 

meina  i  97'  iii  285'  333' 
[Measures,  Kinds,   etc.,   Syntax  for] 

art.  100 
Meat  7  mete  mete  mett  mete*^  127 

15910  10932*,  art.  91  met*  136  345 

9795  10384 
Medicine  19  medecine  10264  Frencb 
♦Meed  16  meede  med  mede*^  772*  3380' 
t}  Meek  31  meke  3202  6016'  14653' 

Gotbic  muks,  Nortb  FHesic  meek 
fMEET  29  mete  mffite  ii  166*,  unmete 

il63 
7  mele  mele  iii  21'  [cup] 
men  26  men  pi. 
mermaid    7    meremayd    mere    mere' 

16756? 
•fmerry  30  merye  mirig  murie'  muri' 

208*  8491' 
MESSAGE  19  message  i  288  Frencb 
MEW  19  mewe  Fr.  mue,  i  326'  Frencb 
'middle  14  middle  middel  iii  120 
♦Migbt   17    91    mighty    mibt   meabt 

mSito'    mibbt*  mibhte"  1789  2237 

and  almost  always,  mi^lit*  10447  ? 
fMiLD  29  milde  milde  mild,  i  195,  im- 

milde  i  84' 
♦Mile  16  myle  mU  mile**  12816  14687 

14127',  art.  91  mil'  14102 
Milk  17  milk  mile  meolc  mile'  millc'' 

360  rb.  silk 
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•mill  16  mell0  mylen  3921',  miUm 
4309,  art.  91  myW  4019 

•miller  8  m$llere  547  P  4044  F  544  rh. 
«N#rf,  3167  Th.forbere;  milUr  3923 
3993  3998  4008  4094 

•Mind  14  mytuU  mynd  minde^  13347 
4947  i  6'  u  55' 

mire  7  myre  myre  610'  6554'  16937 ' 

Mirth  16  tnertfte  mehi^  murthe'  768 
[pi.?!,  6981'  [rh.  of  birthe  which 
should  prohahly  he  of  birth']^  art.  91 
mirth*  9613 

[MiflceUaneous  Notes]  arts.  98  to  111 

Mite  4  myU  mite  1660'  7543'  12439' 
12561' 

•month  14  monthe  monatS  mont$  ii  27 
iU  117  119  124  125 

Moon  3  mooM  mona  mone'^  3515  4296, 
art.  109  mas.  9759  11699,  moM 
i  65',  art.  21 

•tjmore  90  mor^  mare  mare'  98  827 
976  1124  2742  7453  7679  9372 
9489  13219  14791  14842,  frequently 
in  Grower,  mor  7485  10648,  16256, 
ntore  306  785  1677  2826  4049  4060 
9107  14563;  804  3222  3619  6023 
6313  9110  13352  14560  15774 
16790  16813  16915  17072,  more  fre- 
quent than  mor*  in  Grower,  mor'  more 
occur  in  successive  lines  ii  44,  art.  38 

MORB  4  more  more  i  98'  [mulherry  P] 

•Morning  14  moms  morgen  mom 
morjen'  mor^e'  morwe'  360  3236, 
mortven  10099  monce  832  14710 
1494,  1  186  205 

•morrow  91  mono*  824  [see  morning] 
art.  98 

fMOST  30  moite  i  92  112 

60  mot  s=  must  [all  its  ports] 

•mote  14  mote  mot  i  179 

MOTHEB  98  moder ;  art  21  modree » 
mother's 

MOULD  4  molde  molde  i  217' 

MOUTH  14  mottthe  mu'S  i  149'  295' 
[mouth  of  an  animal! 

mouthe  3  mouthe  mutna  Dertemouthe 
391'  [mouth  of  a  river] 

fMuch  30  moche  micel  mucel  1810 
9114  9117  9298  16256  moehUi^^el) 
17269  17270,  art.  109  [great] 

•mule  14,  mule  mul,  19  mule  Pr. 
mule  i  210 

MULTITUDE  19  multitude  ii  201  French 

•murder  14  mordre  morUer  i  270 

myself  46  myeelf  11735,  mt/aelve  9334 
11674,  mytehen  806  14690 

109  nale  [alehouse] 


Name  3  name  nama  name'  nome^  name° 
1439  1688  12030  12384  etc.   nam' 
ioae  16128  perhaps  we  should  read 
nam'  it,  art.  91  nam'  14864  15128 
fnarrow  29  narwe  nearu  627  7386 
NATURE  19  nature  ii  17  French 
nave  11  nave  nafu  7848'  [of  a  wheel] 
NAVY  19  navie  i  197  Frendi 
neat  25  neei  pi. 
^NEATH  72  -nethey  benethe  heniban  i 

35,  undemethe  undemi]>an  i  258 
Neck  3  nekke  hnecca  238  1220  3916 
6859  etc.,  nekbon  6488  P  nskkebon 
16548 
Need  16  neede  nead  need'  neode'  ned** 
306'  [rh.  heede  which  should  be  heed, 
all  the  other  instances  are  oblique] 
•needle  16  nedel  naedl  iii  20  perhaps 

should  be  nedle 
}Needs  72,    73  needes  neade    neades 
neode' nede^  1171  7887  10179  13127 
16720,   i  108,  art.    69    nede    9208 
9826'   13208,  ned*    14520,   art.   72 
nede  i  147 
t29  neieehe  hnesc  nesc  ii  284' 
[Negative  Sentences]  art.  107.  [Nega- 
tive Verbs]  art.  68 
•nephew  5  nevew  15890, '  is  from  the 
French  neveu  not  from  ags.  nefa, 
whence  comes  the  old  £n^h  and 
modem  colloquial  form  neve^  nevie,* 
•  -ness  (termination)   16  "netee,  -nets 
-nes  -nis  -nesse'*  (uniformly)  bety- 
nesee  14636  ii    11,   beeynst  13140, 
boldenetee    obi.,  brightneeee  12089', 
buxomnette  i  87,  elenneeif  608  P  eur- 
eedneeeecMi^y  drunkenneue  5196, /air- 
neeee  obi.,  faltneeu  12904',  goodnee 
7395,  goodntsse  obi.,  halineeee  ii  374', 
hardyneeu  1927,  hetheneete  obi.,  hevy^ 
neeee  5565'  8308,  holinetee  obi.,  horn- 
lynette  obi.,  idelneste  ii  41,  lewednee 
12415,  lueiynee  1941' P  newefangU^ 
neete     10923',    righttoieneete    i    7, 
echamfattneete    842',  eeeknette  obi., 
sikenetse   i   106',  aikerneste  obi.   1 
105',   ttedfastnetee  obi.,  warmeneete 
obi.,    werinette  iii  195,  wikkedneeee 
5043',  wildemetse  iii  193,  witneeee 
obi,  witneeee  ii  223,  worthinee  2594, 
toorthineete  obi.,  wreechednesee  obL, 
woodnee  2013  18911  should  be  u^om^ 
netee,  ydelnee  ydekutee  1942  11930' 
NETTLE  4  nettU  netle  i  173 
fNew  29  newe  niwe  niwe'  430  888' 
fNice  19  nice  12421  12770  12575'  ii 
22  [foolish]  French 
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Dieoe    19  m€e$   14511    14536    14744 

Frenoli 
•Night  17  n(ffhU  mhi  mhif  mhhiT 

16704  [12746'  is  oblique,  and  pro- 

bablj  ue  rhymes  shoidd  be  nighf 

hiffht  miffht;  night  k  the  oommon 

fona],  art.  25  night  pi. 
Nightingale    4  nightyngaU  nihtegale 

08'  337r  15245'  17068'  i  54' 
•91  noU$$  French  noblesse  15504 
Jnone  108  [not] 
Inonbs  73  for  the  nomt  ii  72' 
Nose  11  no8$  nasn  nosn  152  559  7846, 

art.  91  not'  123  [omityW]  705  2169 
nought  forthj  108  [nerdrtheless] 
[Nouns]  arts.  1  to  28 
{Now  a  days  73  now  on  dayet  13324 
{now  then  72  nouth$  nii>a  nu^e'  464' 
MTTN  4  nonn$  iii  281' 
♦nnrse  91  noriet  6881,  noria  8494 
KUT  11  nutU-tre  hnuta  hnnt  ii  80, 

Mfttsthale  ii  20' 
oak  17  ok  ook  ac  2292 
•oak  16  or«  ar  iii  322' 
•oath  14  oth$  a«  atT  1141,  oth  8291  f 

ooth  120  should  probably  be  otht  [P, 

suprk  p.  2641 
{of  108  sign  of  gen.,  of  »  by ;  of  that 

s  because 
19  ojyontU  i  73'  French 
tOfte  72  ofU  oft  (Gothic  ufta,  Danish 

ofte)  ofte'  oflfte"*  1269  9541;  o/K#- 

<ym#  52  358,  ofU-tpmtt  1314 ;  oft- 

tithe  1879;    ofU    tithes    487    a«. 

oftsi'S  offte-sihe"  often-time  ii  287  P 
on.  19  ot^  iii  168  French 
•tOld  30  olde  eald  aid  aid'  aide'  olde' 

aid*"  4470   9830   11465,  old  12129 

14128  14155  14160,  art.  38    elder 

eldett 
{Once  73  onet  ane  one'  ene0'  ssness** 

7259  15767  i  106 
3  onde  onda  i  75',  ii  260'  [hatred] 
foNB  29  ofM  iii  231  from  ags.  definite 

form  ana=soluB ;  iii  213  P  art.  30  ii 

255  everyeh-one  ii  45,  art  105 
[Order  of  Words,  Peculiar]  art.  110 
•16  ore  ar  are'  ore'  are"  3724'  [honour, 

fayour] 
organs  27  ergon  pi. 
{other  108  [or],  otherwhUe  [at  one 

time  and  at  another] 
tOut  69  oM^iuteut  11407' 
•outrider  8  outrydere  utridere  ridere' 

166  P 
owe  60  [all  its  parts] 
Owl  4  ON^  ule  6663' 


Ox  8  OS0  oxa  oxe°  8083  13769  16490 
16513,  art  23  oxen 

§PAOK  18  paeke  Dan.  pakke,  Swed. 
packa,  Ger.  pack,  ii  312'  393' 

pair  19  90  peyre  4384  2123  French 

Pan  4iHm>t«panne  13243  13138'  7196*, 
art.  91  pan  rh.  man  1167  15438 
[in  the  two  last  cases  =  brain-pan, 
head] 

[Participles]  arts.  61  to  64,  [Parti- 
ciples, past,  used  adverbially]  art  109 

[Particles,  Various]  art.  108 

PASSAGE  19  passage  i  223  French 

Patience  19  91  padenee  1085',  i  302 
paeient  16312 

PEASE  3  pete  pisa  ii  275' 

peer  89  peers  4023  10989  rh.  h«re 
which  should  probably  be  her^  16336 
rh.  ehauntedere  whicn  should  have 
no  -«,  15540  rh.  deere^  but  probably 
in  all  cases  it  should  be  written  peer 
as  in  12907 

Person  19  peraone  15428,  perton  10339 
French 

PESTILENCE  19  petitUnee  ii  346  French 

philosopher's  21  philosophre 

frhrases,  Peculiar]  art.  109 

Physic  19  phisik  413  2762  phisiqm  i 
265  French 

fillowbeer  7  pUwebeer  pyle  696 
*ipe  4  pipe  pipe  567 

^pirie  pirige  10091'  10099'  [peartree] 

pismire  4  pissemyre  -mire  7407* 

•pith  6  pith  pitha  6057' 

Place  19  place  7262  9963,  art  91  pUe 
15024  French 

plant  19  plante  11344  French 

•play  5  play  plega  plaje'  112r  8906' 
9404'  14628' 

•pleasaunce  91  plesaunee  French  plais- 
ance  %%W ,  pleisauns  8794 

••plight  16  plyte  pliht  plihtT  plihte' 
pUWif  12880',  art.  17  pUf  This 
word  is  always  a  monosyllable  in 
Gower,  but  is  continually  spelt  with 
a  final  e,  as  are  also  (wrongly)  tiie 
words  rhymed  with  it,  e.g,  appetite^ 
spirits,  parJUe ;  i  129'  259' 

[Plural  of  Adjectives]  arts.  39  to  44, 
[Plural  of  Nouns]  arts.  22  to  28 

poke  Zpoke  poca  3778  4276' 

Pomp  19  pompe  8804  French 

•tpoor  19  90  por'  4536  4540  16308 
pore  232  480  490  539  704  13594 
14128  16307  French 

[Jpoorly  69  pore  8919  P] 

Pope  3  pope  papa  pape'  8678  263*  645', 
art.  91  pep*  6002 
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4poie  gepose  (Bosw.  after  Somner) 
4150'  16994'  [cold  in  the  head] 

*praiM  91  prayt*  9420 

^preface  91  pre/as  French  preface 
12199 

[Prefixes]  art.  106 

[Present  Indicative]  arts.  48  to  52 

Sprees  91  pret  French  presse  10503 

Prick  3  pril'ke  pricca  4639' 

Pride  3  pridt  pryta  pryt  prude'  pmte' 
897'  9867'  14314'  16674'  etc. 

•prince  91  prine*  4642 

[Pronouns]  arts.  45  to  47,  [Indefinite] 
art.  106.  [Personal]  art.  103,  [Rela- 
tive  and  Interrogative]  art.  104 

prose  91  pros^  466  [wrong  reference 
prose  15342  16345^ 

tproud  29  proude  pryte  prut  7809, 
protpd  3863  3167  P 

PXTRCHABB  91  purehos  ii  331  351  (old 
French  pourchas),  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  verb 

tpure  90  pure  1281  12016 

PUBSB  91  pur^  iii  155,  purs  ii  298, 
this  word  derived  from  the  Middle 
Latin  buna  probablv  does  not  come 
to  UB  through  the  French  bourse  ;  it 
has  dropp^  the  #,  like  Swed.  and 
Dan.  bortf  and  Germ,  bors,  (which  is 
found  as  well  as  bone) 

•91 /?yr  6944  [pillage] 

•16  pyne  pin  pine    6369'  [wo,  giiet, 

•Queen  17,  91  queen  generally,  queene 
cwen  quen'  queue'  cwen*  15834  973' 
4581'  6630'  11358'  14892'  15834  etc. 
[all  the  other  instances  cited  are 
oblique  and  queen  is  the  common 
form],  art.  16  quehe  i  46  [27  cases 
in  Gower]  quen*  ii  212,  iii  388 

••quern  16  queme  cweom  15560 

t§  31  rode  17210  17271  17221  [rash] 

nke  4  rake  race  289* 

t69  rathe  hra>e  3766  14510  [quickly] 

•receive  91  reeeyv*  9576 

•14  nede  r»d  i  45',  art.  91  red*  14205 
[advice] 

reck  98  recehe 

reeve  3  reeve  refa  reve'  589  617  3901 
4323 

reign  19  re^ne  4813,  art  91  regn*  1626 
French 

remembrance  19  remembraunce  9855 
French 

reouest  19  requests  8061',  request  7980* 
French 

•rest  17  [generally  rest']  rests  rest 
resste**  9729  [aoc.J  11548  [ace.]  rh. 


lesU  imperf ,  8722' P,  art.  16  resU  i 

75'  and  generally  in  Gower 
fRich  19  riehe  866  1913  4814  French 
riches  27  rickesses  riches  pi 
tHiOHT  30  righte  riht  iii  129 
•aiND  16  rinde  rind  i  152 
fripe  29  ripe  ripe  17015 
•hoad  16  rods  rad  i  110  (P) 
•boar  14  rore  rar  iii  74' 
•bob  6  roo  raha  ra  ii  95 
Rome  19  Rome  673'  4576  5388  10545 

etc.,  i  282'  ii  195  196,  RonC  5386 

French 
•rood  16  roods  rod  rode''  6078  i  198 
§Root  18  rote  roote  Icelandic  rot,  Gothic 

▼aurts,  ags.  wrot  13389,  2',  329'  426* 
rose  4  ross  rose  1040  13448 
•trough  30  rows  hreow  hreoh  weh' 

neje'  ruhh'  12789* 
••Row  16  retce  raw  2868'  i  50 
rubric  98  rubriehs 
BUDDBB  98  rother 
BUSH  4  resshs  risshs  reisshs  resce  rise* 

i  160'  ii  97'  284' 
•Ruth  16  rewthe  routhe  (as  if  from] 

hreow5  rou*8e'  Icelandic  hryg^  916 

8438  etc.,  art.  91  retcth*  10752 
rye  7  reye  ryge  (Bosw.)  7328' 
f  saint  37  seints  rem.  [supr^  p.  264,note] 
Sake  11  saks  sacu  sake*^  10039  6UI? 

7299*  7314'  8131',  art.  91  saJ^  539  P 

1319 P  1802 
BALB  4  sale  selle  P  old  German  sala,  ii 

29 
•sALVB  16  salve  sealf  i  8* 
^SAMB  69  same  same =pariter,  ii  240'(P) 
sauoe  19  sauee  129  353  French 
•save  91  sw^  7289  7449  7857  13717 

14133 
Saw  11  saws  sagu  sa^^  1165'  152^ 

6241'  12619* 
scathe  7  skathe  sc8Bi$^  (inc.  gen.  Bosw.) 

448'  9048' 
t29  seheens  scene  scene'  shene**  115' 

1511'  [bright] 
•16  sehipns  scypen  2002  [shed,  stable! 
11     sehonde    scandu    scondu  shand^ 

15316'  [harm] 
School  11  seole  scolu  7768  9443  14909 

14915 
•scoBB  16  score  scor  i  176 
•sooBN  14    scorns    sceam    Icelandie 

skam,  old  German  seem,  iii  229 
Sea  4,  7  M0  stt  (inc.  gen.)  ss'^  always 

monosyllable   278  700  4914  4963* 

etc.,  art.  3  i  35 
fsBOOND  30  secounds  i   159  but  ths 

form  seconde  is  found  in  old  French 
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secrets  27  ttere  pi. 

•seek  91  suk'  14109,  art.  98  teehe 

tSeldom  72  ielde  seld  selde'  10125 
8303*,  $ddewhanne  ii  93,  telden  ii  96 

telf  ^6  self  iehe  t4h4n 

•sentence  91  sentenct  SOS'  14974', 
teniens  17352 

service  19  serviu  122  French 

•set  14  8e(€  siot  set  ii  155' 

Shadow  11  tehadwe  thawe  sceadn  4430 
4365'  6968'  ickaduf  he  4430  ii  45 

shall  60  [all  its  parts],  =owe  art.  108 

Bhame  11  tehame  scamn  shame**  12433 
13335  1557'  3052* 

•shape  14  ihape  sceap  iii  28 

f  SHABP  30  tharpe  scearp  ii  82 

she  111  omitted 

diear[8]  4  tchere  sceare  15542* 

•sheep  14  sehepe  sceep  shep°  506' 
should  certainly  he  seheep,  cf.  6014 
13766  where  the  same  rhyme  occurs 
508  16137,  art.  25  teheep  pi. 

Sheet  4  $chee(e  scyte  scete  12807' 

•shell  16  shelle  shale  seel  ii  20' 

shin  4  sehyne  seine  388  P 

•-ship  8  -sehip  -sehipe  -scipe  [generally 
'Sehip*\  the  length  of  the  wor^ 
compounded  witn  this  termination 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  final  $ 
heing  soon  dropped,  felawship*  476, 
friendship*  freondscipe  430,  hrd-^ 
sehipe  hlafordscipe  1627,  worsehip 
weorthscipe  12560.  7  -shipb  dron" 
keshippe  iii  17  ivorshipe  ii  65  kinde- 
shipfelaship  occur  in  a  couplet  i  170 
hut  douhtless  should  have  a  final  e 

•♦Ship  14  sehippe BcifBcif'  schip'5032 
iii  295 

shire  4  sehirs  scire  358'  586' 

"•Shirt  16  scherte  sehurie  (as  if  from) 
sceort  scyrt  15608 ;  1568  and  9859 
(rh.  h^e) ;  sehert  6768  (rh.  povert) 
16606  (rh.  hert  doubtful),  art  91 
sehere  748  2548  6768 

bhitsr  98  chever 

•shoe  14  sho  scoh  sceo  i  15  iii  236  is 
a  contraction,  art.  23  sehoon  sehoos 

shop  3  schoppe  sceoppa  P  4376  4374'  [it 
is  Tery  imcertain  whether  this  is  the 
same  as  the  ags.  sceoppa,  treasury] 

♦fshort  30  sehorts  scort  sceorf  shorrt* 
6206,  sehort*  748  2548,  sehort  93 

•shot  14  shotte  scot  i  234 

Shrew  3  sehrewe  screawa  17083,  art.  91 
shrew  7024 

•shrift  14  shrifte  scrifk  i  66 

•16  sibrede  sibneden  [relationship]  iii 
284'  merely  drops  nnal  n,  like  art. 
15,  so  apparently  met-rede  iii  68 


Side  4  ftd^  side  side**  1277  2736  9808 
9821,  etc. 

J-siDK  72  'Side^  aside  onsidan  P  ii  85% 
besiden  besidan  ii  379,  beside  iii  82 

si^  19  sege  939,  art  91  m^  15865 
French 

siETE  4  sivs  sife  i  294  (P) 

••sigh  14  sighhe  sic  ?  10811' 

•Sight  17,  91  sighU  sih«  sihf  sihh>e' 
2118  2335  3949  10280,  art  91 
sight  [a  common  form]  3395  7653 
etc.,  art.  16  ii  243',  art  108  [mul- 
titude] 

sign  19  signs  10024  10087  French 

[Silent  Final  £]  arts.  84  to  92 

•Sin  16  synne  synn  sunne'  (ace)  sinne^ 
5010  6773  etc.  . 

JSince  73  synnes  syns  sins  6ii$))an  si'Sj'a 
6551  8047  9341  9396  14284  14822, 
syn  sin  10181  12226,  art.  72  siththen 
6826  15597,  silhthe  4478,  sUk  8225 
8721,  seth  5234 

•Sir  90  sir'  French  sire,  9542  12527 
13030  13035  16274  16428  16516 
etc.,  «r  7056,  sire  16253,  357  (rh. 
sehire)  both  forms  occur  in  Gower 

•siSTEBHOOD  14  susterhede  iii  278' 

sisters  24  sisiren  sustres 

•14  Sithe  8i«  si*'  sij^e'  9188  5163' 
5575'  i  160  [time  turn] 

SKILL  9  skillescile  i  16  skill  found  only 
when  rh.  toill  probably  should  have 
the  f,  art.  91  skill  i  42  49,  8  cases 
rhyming  to  will,  elsewhere  skills  (11 
cases)  wills,  i  277  etc.,  so  that  we 
should  probably  read  skills  wills  in 
the  other  instances 

skink  89  sehenehe 

§Skull  18  skulls  Old  German  sdulla 
a^.sceUP  3933' 4305' 

{slam  98  islaaw 

•-8LAUOHT  16  slat$ght  man-sleaht  i 
364'  should  be  -slaughte 

••Sleep  14  sleeps  dsep  slsep^  1046 
16498  i  81' 

•sleeper  8  slsper  slaepere  1637r 

••Sleeve  16  #Af/ 13162'  ii  213' 

•Sleight  16  sleight  slilS  Icelandic  skegS 
1950  [the  cases  cited  for  sleights  are 
all  oblique]  i  238  aco.  ii  198  nom. 

{sling  18  slyngsy  as  if  from  ags.  sling, 
15240' 

SLIT  7  ilitteBlitel  15' 

••Sloth  16  slouthe  slew«  4950'  i  372 

i69  smale  smale  ii  279* 
SMARTLY  69  smarts  iii  US' 
•Smoke  14  smoke  smec  smec**  5860'  i 
211' 
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SNAKB  3  ifutki  snaca  lii  118' 

snare  4  $nare  sneare  (Bosw.)  fthe  word 
is  not  in  Bosworth's  laree  uictionaryy 
but  is  ^ven  in  his  small  one  on  the 
authority  of  Leo's  Sprachproben 
1838]  1492'  4991'  17009' 

{Snout  18  inowtt  Danish  snude,  Swed. 
snyte,  14816',  snowt  16391 

fSoft  29  9oft§  softe  soft  softe'  soffte° 
6994 

{Softly  69  tofte  softe  2783 

17  soken  socn  socen  3985  [right  of 
search,  privilege] 

^solace  91  tolas  tolaas  solae*  Norman 
French  solas,  is  rh.  with  eaat  800, 
166S9  aUas  9149  (French  eas,  alas,  las 
from  lassns  was  in  the  older  French 
Tariable  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
person  uttering  we  exclamation,  as 
lasse !  fait  ele :  halas !  fait-il.  Pals- 
grave has  both  forms  also.  Thedistinc- 
tion  is  not  preserved  in  Chaucer,  but 
the  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  the 
word  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
the  existence  of  these  two  forms). 
11114  rh.  WM,  3654  rh.  Nichoku  ; 
tolac^rh.plaee,  Norman  French  plac$y 
4144  15193 

fSolemn  19  toUmpne  209  French 

*Some  91  $om'  9345 

Son  10,  12,  91  8one  sunu  sune'  sone^ 
Bune**  1965  11000  15669  son*  6733 
7655  8524  8552  12345  15016  15889 
16597  17250  ete,  etc  [none  of  these 
are  convincing,  the  most  so  are  8524 
&  16597.]  In  Gower  e  is  regularly 
pronounced,  son*  i  317  P 

•16  Sonde  sande  sonde'  4809'  4943' 
5246'  5469' etc.  etc.i  212;  etc.  [mes- 
sage] 

{Soon  72  soone  sona  sone°  15769,  eft' 
soone  16082'  eftsones  6390,  art.  91 
son*  6733  7655  and  almost  always, 
art.  69  ii  250 

•Sooth  14  sothe  so-S  so5'  so-Se'  sob' 
12590  rh.  to  the,  but  perhaps  advert), 
6183'  sothe  i  31 

•boothsatsb  8  soth(e)saier  iii  164 

•sore  14  90  sore  sar  sai^  sor^  2745', 
i  310' 

•ttsore  14  69  sot'  t2697  J3462,  tsore 
230  1396  6810  12657  12799 

•Sorrow  16  sorwe  sorb  sorhje'  serrjhe** 
953  1221  etc. 

•Soul  16  souls  sawel  saule'  sawle'  2788 
8435,  etc  (13  cases)  [of  the  5  speci- 
fied, 3  are  oblique]  i  203  256,  art.  91 
souT  668  14355 


sovereign  37  sovereine  fem. 
sow  11  sowe  sugu  2021  bad  line 
Spade  11  spnde  spadu  spad  555' 
•Span   16  spanne  spann  155  [aoc.  of 

dimension  F]  i  79' 
spare  90  spare  739 
SPARK  3  sparke  spearca  i  258 
sparrow  3  speanoe  spearwa  628'  7386' 
•speak  91  spek*  9742  9747 
Spear  9  spere  spere  spere'  sper'  15289 

1641'  4879'  sper*  2712  P 
•Speech  16  speehe  spcec  spaeche"  1373 

2800  etc.  [two  instances  cited  are 

oblique],  art.  91  speeh*  16978 
•speed  17  sped*  sped  i  88,  spede  i  90', 

art.  91  sped*  spede  about  equally 

often  ags.  sped 
••spell    14    spells   spell    spel'    spell* 

16301' 
BpoxiBe  19  spouse  12072  12125  French 
SPUME  19  spume  ii  266  French 
SPUR  3  spore  spura  i  321  [Chaucer 

spores  475] 
Stake  3  staks  staca  8580'  669' 
{stalk  18  stalks  Icelandic  stUkr,  Swed- 
ish stjelk,  3917' 
••stall  14  stalls  steall  stall"*  8483' 
Star  3  sterre   steorra    steorre'  sterre' 

sterme'  2061' 
start  61  [all  its  parts] 
STEAD  7  stede  stede  styde  i  60  f. 
•stealth  16  sielthe  [as  if  from  an 

ags.]  stel-S  ii  349 
Steed  3  steede  steda  stede'  2159  2729 

10484   15162,  etc.,  art.  91    steed* 

10438 P 
3  Steere  steora  stei^  4868'  5263'  [helm 

rudder] 
3  steU  stela   stele    stel    8783'    6531' 

[handle,  stale  is  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries] 
•16  stempne  stemn  stefh  i  312  [voice] 

see  stevensy  art.  98 
fStem  29  stems  steme  steme'  stime" 

8341 
•16  Stevens  stefh  stefhe'  steffhe''  4381 

[Ppl.l  1626'  [oblimieP]  Steven  10464 

16777  (all  doubtful  rh.  heven)  [voice] 

see  stempne 
Stick  3  stikka  sticca  13193  13199 
fStill  29  stau  stille  stiUe'°  still"  lOSlO* 

11782'  16929' 
tStill  69  stiUe  stille  7782 
•stot  6  slot  stotte  7126  7212  6ir 
•16  Steunde  stund  stunde'stunnd*  1214' 

[short  space  of  time]  i  90' 
JsTRAiTLT  69  straite  Lat.  stricte  ii  354' 

iii  47' 
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^STRAND  14  tiromU  strand  i  185 
Straw  9  stree  strea  2920  2935',  e§  pro- 
nounced as  #,  straw  straw  11007 
^Street  16  tireeie  street  strset^  strsete*^ 

14904    15025   [both    after    ihurffh, 

which  may  be  ace.,  the  other  cases 

cited  are  after  in] 
*  Strength  l^itrengthe  streng^  streng^u 

streng]7e'strennc>e°  1950  2403  15550 
•strive  91  9tryv*  7568 
t Strong  30  stronge  Strang  iii  4  [in- 
flexional], art.  38  strenger  ttrengett 
♦sty  5  *<y  stige  7411' 
••style  14  ttyls  stigel  10420^ 
[Subjunctive]  art.  56 
♦f  Such  30  auehe  swylc  swUc'  sulche' 

swiUc^  8613    13800    15628,  i  319, 

iuneh  3  2824 
Sun  4  tonne  sunne  sunne'  Sonne'  sunne**  ■ 

30  1511  2524  10484  etc.,  art.  21  gen. 
•suppose  91  8uppo$'  8223 
Swallow  4  twtUtoe  swalewe  3258 
•swear  89  twer*  twer  456  8045  8238 

9wer*  11101  12076  inf. 
fSweet  29  twete  twote  swete  swet°  2429 

5967  6041  15344,  art.  91  gwef  2782 
3  twert  sweora  ii  30'  [neck] 
•fswift  30  swifts  swilt  swifft*  2870 
•swine  14  swyns  swin  swin'**  16972, 

swyn  13971'*  art.  25,  swin  pi. 
t69  Swiths  swi)je  13222  [quickly] 
•*Swoon  14  swoune  swunP    13668  i 

204 
fswom  109 
Jtackli  18  tads  Ger.  takel,  Dan.  tak- 

kel,  Swed.  tackel,  i  312 
Tale  11  tale  talu  tale'*'  36  3128  4466 

5545  7253  (29  cases),  art.  91  UW  pit 

13875  s  elided  before  y  P 
•fTame  30  tame  tarn  2188  untame  i 

287' 
tapster  4  tapsters  tad^^feBtre  241',  tapster 

3336 
}tare  18  tars  1572' 
targe  4  targs  targe  targa  473*  977' 
•tear  14  tsers  tear  15547'  16148'  P 
Teat  7  tsts  tite  tit  3704' 
Teen  3  tsns  teona  teone'  tene*"  3108' 
•tell  91  UW  38  inf.  10043  inf.  [both 

before  yow] 
**Temple  14  templs  tempel  ii  157 
tent  19  tents  16055  French 
^Thanks  73  his  thonkes,  hers  thonkes 

his  Ranees,  hira  >ances  1628  2109 

2116  ii  211 
€0  ^Aar=need  [all  its  parts] 
tthat  47  Ma^=the  :  art.  104,  art.  Ill 

omitted,  ^that  art.  108  with  impera- 
tive =  French  que 


fthe  98  -U,  atU^tX  the ;  art  109  with 

abstract  noun 
98  thee=U}  prosper 
•theft  16  thefte  >eof5  ii  159' 
{Then  72  thnnne  ]?onne  benne  ];anne 

>on  fan  >anne'°  J>an(n)'^  1655  13987 

15404   16762  16988  i  11  49  62  69 

etc.,  thenne  13121'  iii  36  rh.  brenne^ 

than  640  3052  i  6  7  224,  thann'  12 

638   2936   2937   2938    7722  then? 

i  17 
{thence  73  thermss  )^anon  ]^anone  ^n- 

nen'  f  anene'  4930  5463  10640, 10641 

art.  72  thenns  6723'  ii  185 
{There  72  thsr  faer  >ere  fara  ]«i^ 

faere'*'  313  323  328  4215  9863  9872 

10341  there  4956'  5222'  7650'  1503r 

(less  common)  i  56'   60'  112'  etc  ; 

art  108  [where] 
{Therefore  72  therfors  ferforen'  )^- 

fore'    b8Brfore°    3506'    8035'    8188' 

9023;  therfor  7374   10571   10647; 

art.  90  therfor'   therfor    777    7374 

10671  10647 
•these  91  thetf  this'  9110  9127  9160 

9297  10041  etc.,  art.  47,  art   109 

singular  use 
•thew  14  thewe  heaw  iii  5' 
fthev  111  omitted 
fThick  29  thikks  )>icce  bicke'  551 
t30  thilke  Jiylc  i  2  [the  like] 
fThin   29   thenne  >ynne  4064'    9556' 

thinns  i  102' 
•Thing  14  things  )^ing  ii207  251,  no- 

things  ii  337,  art  25  thing  pL 
think  98  thenehe 
fthird  98  thridde 
{thithrr  98  thider 
108  iho  [when] 
-thorp  98  throp 
fthose  47  tho 
thou  111  omitted 
-thou  98    -tow   -oWy  wiltoWf  hastow 

wostow  etc. 
{Thrice  73  thries  >riga  J^riwa  frie' 

brien'  fries'  frijjess^  63  564  14953 
fthrilled  98  thirled 
Throat  4  throU  >rote  2460'  3218* 
*THB08TLB  5  throstsl  J^rostlc  i  54 
{through  98  thurgh 
•Throw  16  throws  frag  )n-agu  Jrowe' 

>r8Bxhe*  5373'  7397'  etc. 
THUMB  3  thombs  buma  i  175,  art  98 


•Tide  16  tyds  tid  tid'  5554' [the  other 

".  '  "■_  eji  — 

TIB  7  tis  tige  u  246 


instances  cited  are  oblique j  i  326* 


•tile  16  tgls  tigel  7687 
{till  72  tills  tille  til  tilT  10811',  til 
10838,  art  108 
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•tilth  16  tiUhe  til«  ii  168 

Hme  3,  91  tyme  tima  time'"  44  722 
864  4056  4448  etc.  (24  cases),  art. 
91  tim*  9678  10327  10790  12976 
etc.  (14  cases)  rh.  byme  i  227  309 
370  etc.     In'Gower  t  is  regularly 

Spronouneed  except  only  in  ii  167 
Time,  expressions  fori  art.  109 
to  108  [unto],  sign  of  dat. 
106  To-  tohewm^  fosehrede  etc. 
•Toe  6  fo*  ta  ii  US',  art.  23  ton  toot 
{tcM^ber  73  togideret  togaedere  toga- 

dere'  togadereS'  togeddre**  14117 
Tongue  4   tonge    tunge  tunge***  3894 

6319    7232   13813,    art.    91    tong' 

10349  tunge  i  296 
•tooth  14  totho  to«  to»'  6184',  art. 

26  teeth  pi. 
ftouching  64  touehand  7872 
•Tow  17  tow  tow  6671,  ii  316 
^Towards  73  towardes  toweardes  to- 

wardes'    toward'     towarrd*     11883 

14121,  toward  13634  14220  art.  72 

towdrd  ii  13,  tdward  i  122 
•Town  14  totm  tun  tun""  7936  11713' 

[towns  appears  to  be  only  oblique] 

1  206  ii  293 
•Trace  91  trace  Norman  French  trace 

trasse,   1963  rh.  allot;  trayt  2141 

rh.  harnayt  Norman  French  hamas, 

hamois 
trap  4  trappe   treppe    trapp**  11663' 

11939' 
TBEE  9  tre  treow  treo  tre  i  137 
•trow  91  trouf  626  1803  3666  9092 

9111  10860  etc. 
fTme  29  trewe  treowe  treowe'  trowwe* 

633  961,  art.  91  trew'   10043,  tm- 

irewe  ii  224 
trump  19  trumpe  2176  French 
Truth  11    trouthe   treowSo    treoutJe' 

troww>e  3602  6696  6633  6986  etc. 

(16  cases),    art.  91   trouih*   10969 

11071  11906,  tromh   10262,  in  aU 

4  cases 
Tun  4  tonne  tunne  tunne'  1996  6769 

3892'  8091'  i  321 
JTwice  73  twyet  twiwa  twigges  twie' 

twien'  twi'twi32e8^4346  6478  14968 
{Uneasily  69  unea]?e  unse'Se  unnsejie** 

unnethe  11669  13318  16037,  art.  73 

unnetket  6976  11048 
tunto  108  [until] 
fUnwieldy  29  unweelde  unwylde  ■=  im- 

potens  16187  3884  is  pi.  unwylde,  i 

312'  iii  147' 
JUp  69  uppe  uppe  up  10929'  i  16',  art 

108,  [upon] 


JiTPRiOHTLT  73  uprihtet  i  36' 

••16  upritte  uparist  serist^  1063  [aris- 
ing] 

USB  91  ut'  u  132  should  be  ut  rh. 
▼ertus(e)  i  16  66,  jus(e)  ii  266,  re- 
fus(e)  lii  298 

yane  3  fane  fana  8872' 

[Verbs]  arts.  48  to  68 

yessels  27  vettel  veteealx  vettealt  pi. 

•vesture  90  vettur'  10373 

VICE  19  viee  i  167  French 

YiBOiN  19  virgine  ii  186  French 

•visage  91  vitagi  630 

•voyage  91  viage*  794 

wake  4  wake  w»cce  wecche''  2960  2962 

Sliehe-wake  waking  of  the  body,  mo- 
:em  watch] 
••WaU  14  waUe  weaU    wal'    1970*, 

1911'  rh.  eoralle  which  should  be 

coral,  old  French  coral  [both  may 

have  an  oblique  e\  walV  1990,  wal 

1921  1977  1936',  art.  98  wowe 
WAKB  3  wane  wana  iii  304  wan  a  de- 
fect P  rh.  Adriane  ii  307 
3  wanhope  ii  116  117  [despair] 
VTar  9  werre  werre  weorre'  werre'  6972 

47'  1449*  wtrr'  1289  ? 
•ward  16  warde  weard  iii  66' 
-WARDS  73  'Wardety  Uhwardet  i  6  122 

169  eto.^afteT'Wardt  ii  356,  afterward 

iu37  39 
ware    11    ware    warn  (Bosw.)  4660* 

14467' 
fware  30  ware  16094'  should  be  war 
••wart  16  werf  weart  667 
WATCH  4   wacehe  wocce  ii  96   [see 

*  wakel 
•Wave  14  wawe  wsBg  4888  ii  106', 

art.  98 
•Way  14  weye  weg  weie'  wai'  wej^e* 

793*  4806' ;  contracted,  art.  91  we^f 

34,  u^y  7118  14176' i  29 
we  111  omitted 
Weal  3  wele  wek  wele'  1274'  3103' 

13630',  art.  91  weP  4642  8360  8847 
•wealth  16  weltht  [as  if  from  an  ags.] 

wel«  i  39' 
•wear  89  wet^  8762  inf:,  art.    109 

wear  on 
•weasel  6  wetU  wssle  3234 
3  webbe  webba  364  a  webb*  a  dyer 

[weaver] 
•14  JFedde  wedd  1220'  i  249  [pledge] 
•♦Weed  [dress]  16  wede  waed  wede' 

wsDde"  1008'  8739'  i  221' 
WBBK  4  weke  wice  wuce  iii  116' 
•wbioht  14  weighte  wiht  ii  276' 
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♦wBHtD  16  ufierd  wyrd  i  340  should 
be  wierde 

^welcome  91  weleom*  764  856  7382 
7393 

"Well  3  ioelle  wella  wylle  well  welle' 
6597  7924  1635'  11689',  art.  91  weW 
8091 

JwBLL  69,  72  taele  wela  wel  iii  149' 
fart.  72  welle  1663'  is  dwelle  in  the 
Landsdowne,  Cambridge,  Petworth 
Coipus  and  JSllesmere  MSS.] 

Wench  4  icenehe  wencle  wenncheU** 
3971  4166  4192  6944  etc. 

♦16  wene  wen  wena  ii  88'  [donbt  con- 
jecture expectation  weaning] 

•16  wente  ags.  ?  161'  [way  manner] 

•14  were  as  if  from  ags.  wer  iii  253' 
[defence} 

{trcre  18,  i  lOr  318'  [worry] 

wet  3  icete  waeta  waete  wsBte"  13115' 

♦fwet  30  tcete  waet  wet'  2340 

fwhat  104=tt>Ay 

Wheat  7  whete  hwaete  6725  4312* 
13863'  14278' 

•whelp  14  iohelpe  hwelp  whellp**  259* 

JWhen  72  whanne  hwonne  nwenne 
hwanne  whannen'  whone' etc.  whanne" 
whann"  11718  14695  i  212  [seldom 
in  Gower],  whan  1  6  762  782  803 
824  915  3054  3065  [frequent  in 
Gower 

Jwhence  73  whennes  hwanan  hwana 
whannen' whone'  12175 13760,  whent 
8464,  art.  72  whenne  i  198  when 
ii  46  iii  308 

JWhere  72  wher  hwar  hwaer  whaer' 
whaere'  323  344  9873  10341  etc. 
where  4566  7634'  9462  (less  common 
both  in  Chaucer  and  Gower) 

Jwherefore  72  wherfore  13631' 

JwHETHBB  98  weder 

•fWhich  30  whiche  hwylc  while' 
woche'  whiUc"  16896,  which  4  2677 
etc.  i  136  u  177  396,  art  104 

•While  16  while  hwil  while'  whil** 
4226  8899  10904  etc.  [all  the  cases 
cited  are  oblique,  but  as  etc.  is  put 
after  them  there  may  be  others 
directli  282  ii  54  79 

tWliile  Whilst  72,  73  whiles  Ja  hwile 
wbir  6352  13067  13864  16047 
i  26  whils  13066,  whU't  ii  345,  whil 
IM2  6360  112 

•Whip  14  whippe  hweop  5757'  9546' 
i  283' 

•wlibtle  5  irAiV/e/ hwistle  4163 

t white  29  white  hwite  hwit  white' 
wbitf  4775,  the  common  form  is 
uhit  17065   238   3238  2180' 


twHiTHBR  98  whider 

fwho  109 

fwhoso  104 

tJWicked  31  wikke  1582'  5448',  ap- 
parently allied  with  ags.  wieee  = 
witch,  1  296  306 

^wieke  18  pride  is  the  worste  of  alle 
wicke  i  164,  176 

{Widely  69  wide  wide  4666  8589  iii 
208 

•widoii^5  91  widow  widw  widuwe  wi- 
dewe'  widewe'  widdwe"  6609  6626 
7166  7201  14913  14920  16307,  wi- 
dowe  widewe  14997  256,  art.  21  gen. 

•Wife  14  wife  wif  wif**  wire'  6648 
wive  ii  217' 

•wiFBHOoD  14  wifhede  iii  61 

Wight  17  wight  wiht  wuht,  wihf  whit' 
wihht"  1427  2108  2487  ete.  ii  149 

•jWild  30  wylde  wilde  wild  wilde"* 
4170  6868  6956  7742  16166  16402, 
wild  10126  (?)  i  236  290 

"WiLB  9  wile  wile  ii  227 

Will  3  wiUe  willa  wille  wille*^  2671 
7986  8202  10315  etc.  another  form^ 
will  will  iwiir  will'*  3875  3878  3886 
8052'  win*  11016? 

will  61  [all  its  parts] 

•willow  16  wilow  wilig  2924  doubtful 

{wills  73  his  wUles  6854 

{Window  18  wyndcwe^  Icelandic  vin- 
dauga,  Danish  yindue,  Swedish  vin- 
diiga,  3368'  3676'  3696',  wyndow{e  ?) 
3708  3725  3730  3738,  window  ii  347 

•wine  14  wyne  win  win'**  10016'  [as 
it  here  means  vine  or  bunch  ofgrapes, 
perhap  it  is  an  error  for  vine  French 
vignej  wyn  637  14212  639'  [and 
generally 

winter  25  wynter  pi. 

•wisdom  14  wisdoms  wisdom  iii  217 

Wise  4  wise  wise  wise**  9927  17309 
6312  5692  etc.,  art.  91  wis*  2189 

•fWise  30  taise  wis  wis"  wise**  11183, 
i  166  [fem.  ?],  wys  67  787  853 

Witchcraft  4  wieehe  era/tmcce  wicche* 
6885  iii  44 

{Without  72  withoufen  wi«utan  463 
640  810  823  1861  1866,  wilhoute 
786  788  960  8208',  without  i  8  ? 

•Womanhood  14  womtnanhede  8961' 
i  333' 

fwoMANiSH  30  womanisshe  i  58  72 
iii  304  338    [all  inflectional  ?] 

••Womb  [stomach,  belly]  16  wombe 
wamb  womb  wombe'  wambe"  7470 
16923  16970 
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^wonger  8  wangere  15320'  rk,  dettrer, 
French  destrier  [pillow,  head  reat] 

"Wont  3  wone  wuna  wune'  337'  P 
14916'?  art.  91  won'  [misprinted 
non^]  1066  ? 

"Wood  12,  10  tcoode  wndn  wude'  wode' 
wude^  110  16181.  ii  264  art.  91 
wood*  2932  7766  10727?  16742 
wood  1620 

•Wool  16  wolle  wnll  wnUe'  13863 
14326'  [both  ace.  and  therefore  hav- 
ing e  in  ags.]  wuHe  wolle  i  17  ii  83 
98^  129 

•woKD  14  worde  word  iii  266 

••work  14  werke  weorc  waerc  weorrc 
werrc°  6797  13439  11191',  art.  38 
imrche 

•World  17  worlde  weorold  weorld 
weorlde'  weorelld^  16161  [ace.  and  e 
only  presenred  by  coesura:  that  all 
the  worlde  had  in  his  demeigne ;  the 
other  case  cited  10376?  is  oblique  ; 
ioorld  is  the  usual  form;  so  in 
Gower,  but  worlde  in  i  246  iii  286  ?], 
art.  109 

9  worlde  riehe  weomldrice  i  US'  [king- 
dom of  the  world] 

fworse  38  wone  werse  wyrse  wurse 

-  wurs'  werrse^  8661  9667  17262 
10914'  werte  1226  ?  wort  were  8603 
3731' 

•worship  8  worsehip  weorthscipe  12660 

♦worth  14  worthe  weorS  i  26 

•worthiness  16  91  worthinet  2694 


fworthy  29  worthi  worthy  as  if  from 
weorjig,  really  weorfe  wyrj^e  286  461 

wot  60  [all  its  parts] 

••Wound  16  wounde  wund  wunde' 
1012'  i  90'  289' 

•wrath  16  wrathe  wr®"5  i  280 

•Wreak  16  loreehe  wraec  wr»cu 
wreche'  wrroche"  6099  i  179  361' 
art.  91  wreck*  16089  [yengeance] 

WRENN  3  wrenne  wrenna  iii  349 

Wretch  3  wrecehe  wrecca  wrsecche' 
wrecche"*  933   7646'   12396'   13014' 

Wright  3  wrightie)  wyrhta  wurhte' 
616? 

•♦Wrong  14  wronge  wrang  wrong 
11096  ii  324' 

9  wyte  wite  wite°  12881'  [blame,  suf- 
fering, punishment] 

♦Yard  16  yerde  gerd  geard  ^erd' 
^errde^  1062  [the  other  cases  cited 
are  oblique,  and  this  may  be  the 
accusatiye  of  dimension] 

tTARE  29  yare  geam  ii  237 

jyea-nay  108 

♦Year  14  yere  year  jer'*  4662',  yer* 
to  yere  i  63',  yer  tfy  yere  8278' 
14909',  yer  yeer  1035  1446  1731' 
8487'  etc.,  art.  25  yer  pi. 

J69  ytme  geome  13813'  [willingly] 

lyes-no  108 

lyore  69  yoorc  geare  geara  3896'  13484 

♦Youth  16  youthe  geogo'S  jujej^e' 
2381  4683  7996  14139,  art.  91 
youth*  9612. 


§  6.  Chaucer* 8  Pronunciation  and  Orthography, 

Although  much  doubt  must  necessarily  attach  to  the 
system  of  investigation  here  followed,  and  although  in  some 
few  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  help  out  research  by 
theory,  it  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  a  very  definite  and 
detailed  result,  which  may  be  put  to  the  test  of  practice.  I 
have  made  the  experiment  of  reading  several  hundred  lines 
of  Chaucer's  prologue  to  larse  audiences,  according  to  the 
system  of  pronunciation  to  which  I  have  been  here  led,  and 
it  has  been  to  me  a  considerable  confirmation  of  my  residts^ 
that  these  audiences  generally,  and  those  among  them  in 
particular  whose  previous  studies  had  made  them  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
oral  efiect,  as  giving  a  new  power  of  appreciating  the  lan- 
guage and  versification  of  the  old  master.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  convey  the  proper  impression  by  mere  symbols,  which  the 
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reader  will  have  to  study,  and  which  he  will  perhaps  mis- 
render,  or  at  least  occasionally  stumble  over,  so  that  he  will 
not  so  readily  appreciate  the  system  of  pronunciation  here 
advocated,  as  would  be  desirable  for  proper  judgment.  But 
to  enable  the  reader  who  dares  to  face  such  an  essay  as  the 
present,  and  breast  the  difficulty  of  a  new  notation,  to  un- 
derstand in  connection  the  isolated  results  here  obtained,  I 
shall  in  Chap.  VII.  give  the  whole  of  the  familiar  prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  palaeotype  as  an  example,  inter- 
leaving it  with  a  text  in  which  I  snail  follow  the  Harleian 
MS.  7334  as  closely  as  possible,  in  a  systematised  ortho- 
graphy. Before  explaining  this  method,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  adopted  with  advantage  in  popular  editions  of 
Chaucer,  and  other  authors  of  nie  XTVth  century,  I  shall 
give  a  short  account  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  preceding 
sections. 


Fbobable  Sottnds  of  the  Lettebs  nr  Hableiak  MS.  7334, 

AED   HENCE  OElfEEALLT  IE   THE  Zivth   CeNTUBT. 

A  long,  (aa)  or  Italian  a  in  padre,  English  a  in  father ,  ps^ilm,  tar; 

possibly  {aa)  as  in  French  dge,  and  German  mahnen,  oal,  when 

broadlv  pronounced. 
A  short,  (a)  Italian  a  in  anno,  or  as  some  pronounce  a  in  cask,  past^ 

quite  distinct  from  a  in  cot,  man. 
AA  the  same  as  A  long,  (aa). 
AI,  (ai)  as  in  Isatah,  ay^,  Etonian  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  ical, 

the  German  at,  Italian  ah% !  French  pa'ien. 
ATI,  (au),  the  sound  of  (aa)  followed  by  the  sound  of  (uu),  German 

au  in  hatfs,  distinct  from  English  <m  in  hotose. 
AW,  (au)  the  same  as  ATI. 
AY,  (ai)  the  same  as  AI.  ^ 

B,  (b),  as  now,  never  mute. 

C,  (k)  before  a,  o,  ti;  (s)  before  «,  t ;  HSa  (si),  never  (sh)  as  in  mo- 

dem English. 

€Hf  (tsh),  as  in  surA,  ma^A,  Italian  d,  Spanish  M,  German  deu^«A. 

B,  (dj  as  now,  never  (dzh). 

E  long,  (ee)  English  chatr,  dare,  th^re ;  very  nearly  the  same  as 
French  i  in  m^e,  and  Italian  e  aperto  (ee),  not  the  same  as 
English  in  ale,  fate  (tf^,  en) ;  but  this  last  sound  may  be  used 
by  those  who  have  a  difficulty  with  the  others.  Never  (ii),  as 
in  modem  English  supreme. 

E  short,  (e)  as  now  in  met,  p«Q. 

E  &nal,  when  pronounced,  (e),  same  as  E  short,  but  generally 
elided  before  vowels  and  he^  hts^  him,  hire,  here,  etc.,  and  not 
sounded  in  oure,  youre,  hire,  here,  seldom  sounded  in  hadde  and 
sometimes  mute  in  other  words. 


F,  ff )  i 
G,(g) 
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EA,  (ee)  same  as  E  long,  very  rarely  nsed. 

EE,  (ee)  same  as  E  long. 

EI,  (ai)  same  as  AI. 

EO,  (ee)  same  as  E  long,  rarely  used. 

ETJ,  has  two  sounds,  (yy)  or  French  t*  long,  in  words  derived  from 
th  French  where  the  modem  French  orthography  is  «;  and  (en) 
or  Italian  ^tiropa,  the  sound  of  (ee)  followed  by  the  sound  of 
(uu),  in  aU  other  words.  £u  is  never  to  be  sounded  as  (iu)  as 
in  modem  new.  v  ** 

EW,  (eu)  the  same  as  EU.  "^  ^ 

EY,  (ai)  the  same  as  AI.' 

""   (f )  as  at  present ;  never  (v)  as  now  in  of, 

I  before  a,  o,  u  and  in  Anglosaxon  words  before  e^i;  in  French 
words  before  «,  t  it  is  (dzh)  as  the  present  ^em,  gentle. 

GH,  (kh),  as  the  Scotch  loch,  Irish  longh,  German  loeh ;  after  an 
(u)  sound  {kwh) ;  when  the  sound  was  (h*),  (wh),  or  omitted, 
it  was  otherwise  written.     It  was  never  sounded  as  (f ). 

H,  (h),  as  in  Aome ;  it  may  have  been  mute  in  some  accented 
words,  as  host,  Jumour,  and  in  the  unaccented  he,  hin,  him,  hire^ 
here,  hem,  have,  etc.  When  a  vowel  is  elided  before  these  words, 
the  h  should  be  disregarded,  otherwise  it  is  most  convenient  to 
follow  the  present  usage.  When  following  a  vowel  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  in  nouht,  it  was  a  gentle  (kh),  or  (h*). 

I  long,  (tV)  the  drawled  sound  of  t  in  etHl,  heard  in  singing,  and 
quite  distinct  from  (ii)  or  ea  in  steal,  but  the  latter  sound  (ii) 
may  be  substituted  for  it,  by  those  who  find  the  former  (tV)  too 
difficult.  It  may  have  been  occasionally  almost  {ee)  and  then 
rhymed  to  (ee).  It  was  never  pronounced  (oi),  or  as  the  modem 
pronoun  I,  or  as  ei  ey,  ai  ay  (ai),  with  which  it  is  never  found 
to  rhyme. 

I  short,  (t ),  that  is,  as  t  in  the  English  ftnny  (ftin't),  and  not  as  (i), 
that  is,  i  in  the  French ^m  (fini). 

I  consonant,  (dzh)  usually  printed  J. 

IE,  (ee)  same  as  E  long.     Rare. 

J,  (dzh),  frequently  printed  for  I ;  MSS.  seldom  distinguish  t,/. 

K,  (k)  as  now. 

L,  (1)  as  now. 

LE,  ('1)  as  now  in  temp/0.  It  is  frequently  ran  on  as  (1)  to  the 
following  voweL 

M,  (m)  as  now. 

N,  (n^  as  now. 

^^>  0^)  ^^  (^g)  according  to  the  same  rules  as  now,  or  (ndzh)  as 
in  straii^tf. 

0  long,  (00^  that  is  English  ore,  cross  when  lengthened,  not  (00)  as 
in  English  home  as  usually  pronounced,  but  as  it  may  be  heard 
in  the  provinces ;  Welsh  and  Spanish  0  long ;  Italian  0  aperto ; 
French  chose  when  lengthened,  no  trace  of  tapering  into  a  final 
«.  Those  who  cannot  readily  say  (00)  may  use  {po\  the  usual 
0  in  home. 
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0  short,  liad  two  sounds  (o,  n)  ;•  generally  (o)  tlie  short  sound  of 
the  last  letter,  not  heaid  in  usual  English,  the  French  homme, 
German  holtz,  Italian  o  aperto.  Different  from  (o)  in  English 
h<7t,  which  however  may  he  used  for  it  when  the  speaker  cannot 
reach  the  other  sound,  just  as  {po)  in  home  may  be  used  for  (oo), 
but  (poop  pop)  do  not  form  a  pair,  as  is  the  case  with  (poop  pop). 
Occasionally  o  short  was  sounded  as  short  u,  apparently  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  was  thus  sounded  in  the  xn  th  century  pro- 
vided it  corresponded  to  Anglosaxon  u ;  generally  it  was  (t#) 
in  words  which  now  have  (a)  as  wonder. 

OA,  (oo)  if  used,  but  no  instance  is  known. 

OE,  (ee)  same  as  long  E,  very  rare. 

01,  (ui)  as  some  persons  call  huoy^  almost  like  ooi  in  woomg ;  not 
(oi)  as  in  EngUsh  joy,  but  at  most  (oi)  as  in  a  provincial  pro- 
nunciation of  bo^. 

00,  (oo)  the  same  as  long  0. 

OU,  has  three  sounds,  (uu,  ti,  oou) ;  generally  (uu)  as  in  boot,  but 
occasionally  (u)  as  in  ptiU ;  in  words  derived  from  Anglosaxon 
awy  oto  it  is  (oou)  nearly  as  in  the  modem  knou?,  which  may  be 
used  for  it.     See  OUGH. 

OXJGH,  (uukh,  uukM^h)  when  derived  from.  Anglosaxon  words 
having  u  before  a  guttural,  as  in  ynough^  plotigh,  droughty  other- 
wise (oouktt^h,  oukt^^h)  or  (okM^h)  as  in  though,  foughten,  oughte. 

OW,  (uu,  u,  oou)  same  as  OU,  but  used  more  frequently  than  OU 
for  (oou),  especially  when  final. 

OY,  (oi)  the  same  as  01. 

P,  (p)  as  now. 

PH,  (f )  as  now. 

QU,  (ktr)  as  now. 

R,  (r)  only  trilled,  as  in  present  red  herring ;  never  as  in  modem 
ear,  hearing,  serf,  surf. 

RE,  (er)  same  as  ER,  sometimes  run  on  as  (r)  to  the  following 
vowel. 

RH,  (r)  as  now. 

S,  (s,z).  Probably  the  (s)  and  (z)  sounds  were  used  much  as  at 
present,  but  was  appears  to  have  had  (s).  SI  was  (si)  and 
never  (sh)  as  at  present. 

SCH,  (sh),  present  »A. 

T,  (t)  as  at  present,  -tioun  was  (si,uun). 

TH,  in  two  syllables  (th,  dh)  distributed  as  at  present. 

U  long,  (yy)  the  true  French  long  w,  which  it  represented. 

U  short,  had  three  sounds  (w,  »,  e) ;  the  general  sound  was  (w)  as  in 
pttll,  but  (i)  or  (e)  was  heard  occasionally,  and  possibly  had 
been  original  (y)  or  short  French  u. 

tJ  consonant,  (v),  usually  printed  v. 

UI,  UY,  a  very  rare  combination,  sometimes  written  for  oi,  oy,  and 
then  pronounced  (ui)  most  probably;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
written  for  French  w»,  when  it  may  either  have  been  (ui)  or 
(yy),  most  probable  the  latter. 
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V,  (v)  as  now,  seldom  distinguished  from  U  in  MSS,  both  forms 
*  u,  V  being  used,  but  v  being  generally  chosen  for  the  initial, 
whether  Towel  or  consonant. 
W,  {w)f  as  now,  and  also  occasionally  the  simple  vowel   (u),  as 

in  sortrful. 

WH,  (wh)  as  now. 

WK,  {tw)  as  in  French  m,  or  else  (wr,  w'r). 

X,  (ks)  as  now. 

Y,  long,  replaced  I  long,  and  had  the  same  sound. 

Y,  short,  (i)  the  same  as  I  short. 

Y,  consonant  (j)  as  now. 

Z,  (z)  as  now. 

This  gives  a  complete  system  of  pronunciation,  with  only 
a  few  doubtful  points,  coiefly  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  0 
short  as  (u). 

On  this  view  of  the  signification  of  the  orthography  of  the 
Harleian  MS.  7334,  we  may  proceed  to  systematize  tne  same 
thus, — 

SrsTEiiAnzATroiir  op  the  Obthographt  of  TTarl.  MS.,  7334. 

A  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short. 
A  A  will  represent  long  A  in  other  cases. 
AI  will  be  disused. 

AW  will  be  used  as  the  diphthong  (au)  to  the  exclusion  of  ATI. 
AY  will  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  at,  ei,  ey,  for  those  diphthongs 

(ai)  which  had  an  a  in  the  Anglosaxon  or  French  origiiud. 
E  when  followed  by  a  single  consomint,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short 
EA  will  be  disused. 

EE  will  represent  long  E  in  other  cases. 
EI  will  be  disused. 
EO  will  be  disused. 

EU  will  represent  the  diphthong  eu  when  of  French  origin  =  (yy). 
EW  will  represent  the  diphthong  ew  when  not  of  French  origin, 

and  =  (eu). 
EY  will  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  ai,  ay,  ei  for  those  diphthongs 

(ai)  which  had  not  an  a  in  the  Anglosaxon  or  French  original. 
I  will  represent  short  (i)  when  not  final,  and  will  be  used  for  the 

pronoun  I.    See  Y  vowel. 
IE  will  be  disused. 

0  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short,  and 
the  two  sounds  of  short  o  will  not  be  distinguished. 

OA  will  be  disused. 

OE  will  be  disused. 

01  will  be  disused. 

00  will  represent  long  0  in  other  cases. 
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oil  will  represent  the  long  sonnd  (uu),  never  the  short  sound  (u) 

or  the  diphthong  (oou).  • 

OW  will  represent  the  diphthong  (oou)  exclusively. 
OY  will  represent  the  diphthong  now  written  oty  oy. 
TJ  long  and  TJ  short,  though  having  different  sounds  will  not  be 
distinguished,  the  first  occurring  only  in  French,  and  the  latter 
only  in  Anglosaxon  wordjSy  but  Uie  use  of  IT  as  I  and  E  will  be 
discontinued. 
W  vowel  will  only  be  used  in  diphthongs,  in  other  cases  it  will  be 

replaced  by  OU  long  as  hfirherou  for  herherWf  or  TJ  short. 

Y  vowel  will   be  used   in   diphthongs,  and  for   long  %  or  (t»), 

— except  the  pronoun  ij  wMch  will  continue  to  be  written  /, — 

for  either  long  or  short  final  %  or  y,  and  for  the  prefix  y-  or  i- 

of  the  past  participle. 

The  consonants,  including  W,  WH,  Y,  will  be  used  as  at  present, 

the  two  values  of  C  and  G  not  being  distinguished,  and  J,  V  being 

exclusively  used  for  I  and  TJ  consonant.    When  C,  G  have  to  be  (s, 

dzh)  before  a,  o,  ti  in  French  words,  an  «  is  inserted  which  is  not 

pronounced,  as  hahergeoun  76.     GH  medial  or  final,  Y  initial  will 

replace  s  uniformly  instead  of  partially,  and  TH  will  replace  b. 

The  two  sounds  of  TH  will  not  be  distinguished.      H  will  be 

written  uniformly  in  those  words  where  it  generally  appears  initially. 

The  doubling  of  consonants  to  indicate  short  vowels  will  follow 

the  usual  orthography. 

£  final  or  medial  will  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  its 
nature.  When  it  should  be  sounded  according  to  the  laws  of 
grammar  or  from  historical  derivation,  but  is  elided  for  the  sake  of 
file  metre,  whether  before  a  vowel  or  consonant,  it  will  be  replaced 
by  an  apostrophe,  precisely  as  in  modem  German,  and  all  elidons 
will  be  Seated  in  the  same  way.  Hence  (^,  g^  final  must  be  read  aa 
(s,  dzh).  When  it  is  superfluous,  having  no  claim  to  be  written, 
but  required  for  the  metre,  it  will  be  replaced  by  ^.  In  other  cases 
it  will  be  simply  written  as  «,  so  that  every  written  e  wiU  have  to 
be  pronounced,  except  when  it  is  used  after  c^  g  and  before  another 
vowel,  nierely  to  indicate  that  these  letters  are  to  be  pronounced  as 
(s,  dzh).  When  the  authority  of  Orrmin  can  be  given  for  a  final  *, 
it  will  not  be  considered*  superfluous. 

When  the  first  measure  of  a  verse  is  deficient  in  a  syllable,  it 
will  be  preceded  by  three  dots,  thus  (...)  to  mark  the  deficiency. 

With  the  exception  of  the  (...),  ^  and  ('),  which  are  intro- 
duced for  the  convenience  of  the  modem  reader,  the  ortho- 
graphy would  be  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  person 
who  wrote  this  EGarleian  MS.  and  appears  to  be  the  ideal 
which  he  aimed  at.  This  orthographical  system  will  be  used 
in  the  subsequent  transcript  of  the  prologue.  It  requires 
occasionally  some  etymological  knowledge  in  which  1  may 
be  deficient,  but  such  trips  I  hope  will  be  readily  forgiven 
and  corrected. 
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When  ^  language  has  to  be  studied  from  its  souroes  by 
scholars,  its  monuments  should  be  presented  in  the  form  in, 
which  they  exist.  Hence  the  yalue  of  the  exact  reprints  of 
oeyeral  MS3.  of  Chaucer  which  have  now  been  undertaken 
by  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  which  will  inaugurate  an.  en- 
tirely new  system  of  studying  ancient  forms  of  langi^age* 
We  shall  no  longer  echo  opinions,  perhaps  hastily  formed, 
by  scholars  in  past  days»  who,  deserving  of  all  praise  for 
what  they  did  in  their  time,  had  not  the  advantages  which 
their  own  labours  have  given  to  the  present  generation. 
Each  scholar  will  be  enabled  to  study  the  sources  tiiemselves, 
to  compare  the  difierent  forms  they  assume,  and  to  conjecture 
the  probable  reality  which  they  peully  conceaL  But  how 
shall  that  result  be  expressed?  bpiealdng  for  the.£9glish 
lang^ge  only,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  print' the  writings, 
prior  to  Caxton>  in  modern  orthography,  without  presenting 
a  translation — ^to  which,  except  linguistically,  theiae  is,  of 
course  no  objection — ^instead  of  the  apparently  best  form  of 
the  original.  Not  to  mention  the  organic  differenpe  of  an 
inflectional  system  which  would  be  thus  concealed,  and  the 
destruction  of  poetical  rhythm  by  the  excision  of  final  E,  we 
have  the  simple  fact  that  many  words  found  in  those  authors 
have  no  simuar  modem  form,^  and  hence  that  if  we  adopted 
a  modem  orthography,  we  must  either  replace  them,  or  leave 
them  as  an  old  patch  on  a  new  garment. 

For  general  purposes  of  teaching,  the  great  diversity  of 
orthography  which  medieval  scribes  indulged  in,  is  und^ir- 
able,  as  tending  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  in  no  req>ect  re- 
paying the  young  student  for  the  trouble  it  costs.  Hence 
some  uniform  sjrstematic  orthography  is  desirable,  and  that 
which  has  just  been  explained,  seems  to  combine  every 
necessary  requisite  for  the  xivth  andxvth  century.  For 
writings  which  date  from  after  the  disappearance  of  our 
inflectional  system,  and  the  silencing  of  final  E,  or  say,  from 
after  the  close  of  the  xv  th  century,  the  modem  orthography, 
which  is  now  systematically  employed  in  reprints  of  Shak- 
spere  and  the  Authorized  Yersion,  is  the  only  one  which 

^  The  Tocabulary  on  pp.  379-387  liche  »,,  like  «.,  lode,  lydne,  make  #., 

ftirnishes   the  following  examples : —  mele,  mot,  nale,  neisshe,  nobles  «.  «., 

a-calOf  aleates,  -and  (in    participles)  offrende,  onde,  pirie,  pose,  pyle,  pyne, 

ariste,  borde,  borwe, «.,  breeae,  byweste,  racle,  rathe,  rede,  scheene  a,,  schipne, 

chare,  cheste,  come  «.,   dere,    deme,  schonde,  sibrede,  sithe,  smale,  steere, 

dwale,  elenge,  -ende  (in  participles),  stele,  stempne,  stevene,  stonnde,  swere 

fallas,  fawe,  fele,  fere,  fremde,  ranke,  t.,  swithe,  thar  v.,  thee  f^.,  thilke,  tho, 

erame,  halfin^,   harre,    heire,  heme,  npriste,  wanhope,  vebbe,  wedde,  wene 

neste,  heTennche,  hewe,  hie  «.,  hiwe,  «.,  wente  «.,  were  «.,  wicke,  wyte  «., 

howre,    yk    ich,    ighte,    kingesriche,  wonger,  worlderidie,  yeme. 
knarre,  leere  # .  and  v^  lefte  «.,  lette, 
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lias  a  claim  to  be  used  except  in  designedly  diplomatic 
editions.  Before  the  use  of  au  was  introduced  for  (uu)  at 
the  end  of  the  xin  th  or  beginning  of  the  xiv  th  century,  the 
complete  Anglosaxon  system  alone  has  any  right  to  be  em- 
ployed. Hence  for  school  and  general  editions  of  English 
works,  the  following  systems  of  orthography  are  suggested  : 

1)  Anglosaxon  period  to  the  close  of  the  xni  th  century, — 

the  received  Anglosaxon  spelling. 

2)  From  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  th  to  the  close  of  the 

XV  th  century, — the  system   explained  on  p.  401, 
which  may  be  briefly  termed  Chaucer's  orthography. 
8)  From  the  commencement  of  the  xvith  century — ^the 
orthography  now  in  use. 
But  in  the  last  period,  and  even  in  the  most  recent  times, 
circumstances  may  arise  where  a  diplomatic  representation 
of  MSS.  may  be  desirable.^     Such  cases  are  however  not  con- 
templated in  any  of  the  above  suggestions,  although  in  the 
citations    made  in  this  work,    diplomatic  correctness  has 
almost  always  been  attempted. 

'  Ab  for  example,  when  the  peculiar 
orthography  of  the  writer  is  of  more 
importance  than  his  matter.  Thus  the 
following  reproductions  of  letters  actu- 
ally written  on  business  within  the  last 
three  years,  one  by  a  private  soldier  in 
a  very  clear  and  legible  hand,  and  the 
other  by  the  keeper  of  a  servant's  regis- 
try office  in  a  rapid  scrawl,  are  valuable 
as  shewing  how  difficult  our  present 
orthograp]^  and  punctuation  are  to 
acquire.  Several  names  have  been  re- 
duced to  initials,  but  otherwise  the  ori- 
ginals have  been  carefully  imitated. 


1.    To  Capt  S.  Esq' 
Dear  Sir  I  wish  to  Informe  you  of  a 
place  No  17  Bosemary  Lane  ware  a 
brunkin  woman  name  of  Buttler  Lives 
her  husband  aD  to  Leive  her  for  Idal 

ways  Sergent  Atkinson  was  Lett» 
Bighter  for  her  to  her  Husband  to 
return  back  again  and  other  Smoal 
Favours  as  promised  to  send  her  6  or 
8  mitilia  men  he  will  send  to  Lodge 
with  her  their  is  her  own  famley  and 
her  Daughters  iamley  aU  Crouded  in 
2  smoal  rooms  with  a  Yarity  of  Other 
Companev  and  filth  a  Servay  is 

very  mucn  needed 

Tours  Respectfuley 
and  yurs  mens  Fremd 
May  22/1866 


2.  Warckington. 

if  1  had  nown  Last  tuesday  i  Could 
have  Sent  Mrs  S.  a  good  Waitresf  She 
as  been  5  years  6  Months  at  Mrs  D.s 
of  Cockemth  but  Mr  S.  of  C.  Hall  as 
been  here  About  her  and  i  think  he 
Will  have  Engadged  her  if  thay  Could 
Agree  for  Wages  I  have  nown  her  for 
12  years  and  She  as  been  Beckommd 
by  Me  for  thatt  Lenth  of  time  I  Shall 
Siee  her  in  Person  at  Cockermouth  to 
Morrer  Monday  and  if  not  Engaged  I 
Shall  Get  her  to  Meet  Mrs.  S.  She  is 
a  Good  needle  Woman  She  only  Gave 
[looks  like  Gone,  this  writer  does  not 
always  distinguish  o  a,  and  writtes  ti, 
tfj  M,  r,  and  sometimes  i  in  the  same 
way]  her  place  up  Last  tuesdy  I  have 

Mj  Booek 

on  2  Good  Coocks  and  2  very  nice  Girls 
for  House  Maids  i  Will  Dow  My  best 
to  Get  one  but  i  Must  have  A  Little 
time  if  M.  A.  C.  is  Engeged  Sht  as  m 
Parents  here  they  Are  (Une  away  [P, 
written  upon  another  word  which  is 
illegible]  She  Lived  2  years  With  Mrs. 
J.  S.  in  our  own  town  her  A^e  is  27 
She  is  tall  and  a  fine  Loockg  Girl  as  a 
Good  Head  and  fine  Eye  Whath  i  Call 
a  nobel  Loocking  Woman  She  is  very 
Steady  and  Con  have  a  Good  Caracter 
pooks  like  leneetsn  at  first,  capital  C 
IS  always  like  /!,]  from  Mrs  D  Ob  B 
Feason  i  hope  i  ShaU  Get  her  to 
Morrar  [looks  like  dlommt]  5  yean 
6  Months  at  Mrs  d. 
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§  7.     Change  of  Pronunciation  during  the  Mfkenth  Century. 

Comparing  the  results  just  obtained  for  the  close  of  the 

XIV  th  century,  with  those  found  in  Chap.  Ill,  §  6,  p.  225,  for 
the  XVI  th  century,  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  action  of  the 

XV  th  century  upon  English  pronunciation,  and  to  give  some 
rough  and  practical  indications  for  reading  works  of  that 
transition  period. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  combinations  employed  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  practically  the  same  at  the  close 
of  the  XIV  th  and  during  the  first  third  or  first  half  of  the 
XV  th  century,  except  in  the  points  here  enumerated. 

Final  E  in  the  xyi  th  century  was  retained  in  i^ting,  but  had 
absolutely  ceased  to  have  any  sound,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded 
mainly  as  an  orthoepical  symbol  for  indicating  the  length  of  the 
next  preceding  vowel,  unless  it  was  itself  preceded  by  a  double 
consonant.  How  soon  this  final  e  was  lost  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  great  irregularities  already  occur  in  the  Thornton  MS.  of 
Lincoln,  about  the  middle  of  the  xvth  century.*  Hence  it  wiU  be 
safest  to  omit  it  altogether  in  reading  works  of  that  and  later  periods. 
Gross  and  frequent  irregularities  in  the  use  of  e  final  in  any  manu- 
script seem  to  point  to  fiie  copyist's  haTing  lived  about  or  after  the 
middle  of  the  xvth  century. 

Short  U,  from  being  frequently  used  for  (y)  and  pronounced  (t) 
or  (e),  became  established  for  the  latter  soimds  in  a  very  few  words, 
as  husj/,  hury.     In  other  cases  therefore  it  had  best  be  read  as  (u). 

Long  E  split  into  two  sounds,  retaining  its  sound  of  (ee)  in  many 
words,  but  becoming  (ii)  in  others,  in  which  the  single  $  was  gene- 
rally replaced  by  m  in  the  latter  part  of  the  xvi  th  century.  There  is 
no  means  at  present  of  discovering  which  of  the  words  now  spelled 
with  ee,  were  at  any  given  epoch  during  the  xvth  century  pro- 
nounced with  (ee)  and  which  with  (ii).  The  probability  is  that  the 
two  sounds  coexisted  in  the  mouths  of  different  speakers  for  many 
years,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  both  sounds  were  for  several  years 
given  to  the  combination  ea  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvin  th  century. 
Hence  if  in  reading  works  printed  by  Caxton  we  uniformly  pro- 
nounced long  e  and  ee  as  (ee)  we  should  have  probably  a  very 
antiquated  pronunciation,  similar  in  effect  to  the  use  of  (griit,  briik) 
for  greaty  hreah  at  the  present  day,  and  if  we  uniformly  pronoimced 
fii)  where  the  spelling  ee  was  employed  in  the  inth  century, 
(avoiding  the  iotacism  of  the  present  day),  we  should  have  been 
thought  to  have  a  strange  affected  effeminate  way  of  speaking.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  however  to  use  the  xiv  tii  century  style  up 

*  See  Rev.  George  G.  Perry's  edition  apply  the  same  rhythmical  principles 

of  the  Morte  Arthure  (Early  English  as  in  Chancer.    Bnt  see  the  irregnla- 

Text  Societies  pnblicationSf  1865),  pre-  rities  of  the  Lansdowne  MS.  851  in 

face  p.  viii.    As  however  this  is  an  respect  to  final  e  as  pointed  out  in 

alliterative  poem,  it  is  impossible  to  M>  P*  3^^»  ^<>^* 
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to  the  WBOB  of  Caxton's  first  woik,  and  the  Tnfh  century  style 
afterwards.  This  is  of  course  an  arbitrary,  bnt  still  a  convenient 
distinction,  and  some  sodi  rule  is  necea»ry  or  we  shonld  not  be 
able  to  read  xrth  century  books  at  alL 

Long  I,  which  interchanged  with  ^  in  a  few  words  in  the  rrrth 
centory,  as  diy,  die^  highy  eye^  became  nniformly  (ei)  or  Tai)  in  the 
xntk  It  will  be  conyenient  after  the  death  of  Chancei^s  contem- 
porary Oower  and  his  follower  Lydgate,  that  is  after  the  middle  of 
the  xrth  century,  to  adopt  the  (ai)  uniformly.  This  is  no  doubt  aii 
Imticipation,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  controlling  it.  We 
have  indeed  seen  the  probability  of  long  %  having  been  occasionally 
(ii)  or  (fV)  to  the  midcQe  of  the  xvi  th  century.  (Supr^pp.  110, 114.) 

Long  0  like  long  e  fspMt  into  two  sounds,  (oo,  uu),  the  liUter  of 
which  had  the  speUing  oo  assigned  to  it.  It  will  be  best  to  follow 
the  same  law  ^th  respect  to  it  as  with  respect  to  «,  and  use  (oo) 
only  up  till  Caxton's  time,  and  then  (oo,  uu)  as  in  the  xvi  th  century. 

£E,  00  must  follow  the  same  laws  as  long  e  and  limg  o,  for 
which  they  were  only  substitutes. 

01  probably  gradually  changed  from  (ui)  to  (oi),  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  old  (ui)  asserted  itself  in  many  words  even  in  the  xn  th 
century.  It  will  be  most  conveniei^t  to  use  (oi)  after  Lydgate  or 
the  middle  of  the  xv  th  century. 

£0  followed  the  fate  of  long  e. 

£U,  EW  still  formed  two  series  in  the  xvith  century,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  different  divisions  from  those  used  in  the  xivth 
century.  The  safest  way  is  to  adopt  the  xivth  century  pronun- 
ciation till  the  close  of  the  xv  th  century.  Most  probably  we  should 
only  run  the  risk  of  being  slightly  archaic  in  a  few  words. 

OTJ,  OW,  where  sounded  (oou,  ou)  retained  its  sound ;  bat  as 
even  Palsgrave  1530,  and  Bullokar  1580,  acknowledge  the  (uu) 
sound  in  other  words,  it  will  be  quite  legitimate  to  do  so  till  the 
beginning  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

GH  may  have  changed  slightly ;  the  (kcrh)  and  (wh)  sounds  of 
GH  were  probably  entirely  lost  in  (f ),  but  (kh)  was  retained. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  read  xv  th  century  writings,  not 
with  great  confidence  certainly  as  to  catching  the  pre- 
vailing pronunciation  of  any  period,  but  with  a  tolerable 
certainty  of  pronouncing  inteUiribly,  although  occasionally 
in  an  antiquated  and  occasionally  in  an  affectedly  modem 
manner. 

§  8.  Protmndation  during  the  Earlier  Part  of  the  xrv  th 
Century. 

The  difficulty  that  besets  us  in  attempting  to  determine 
pronunciation  from  orthography  is  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
niining  the  age  of  the  Mo.  The  tendency  of  writers  at  all 
times,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  with  some  important 
exceptions,  to  disregard  the  orthography  of  the  original 
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which  they  are  copying,  and  adopt  that  to  which  thev  are 
themselves  accustomed,  is  so  strong  and  so  difficult  to  cneck, 
that  even  if  we  supposed  the  olaer  copyists  to  have  set  to 
work  with  an  intention  of  giving  a  faithful  transcript  of 
their  originals,  we  could  not  hope  to  obtain  one.^  The  older 
copjdsts  indeed  never  seem  to  have  entertained  the  least 
notion  that  they  had  to  give  a  &ithful  transcript,  or  at  least 
confined  their  notion  of  fidelity  to  a  rendering  of  words  and 
not  of  orthographies.  We  may,  however,  lay  down  this 
principle,  for  MSS.  before  the  invention  of  printing : — 

T?ie  Scribe  always  intended  to  maJse  his  Orthography  indicate 
HIS  OWN  pronunciation. 
There  was  no  notion  of  any  historical  or  etymological  spell- 
ing, but  certain  definite  senses  were  attributed  to  certain 
combinations  of  letters  and  by  means  of  them  the  scribe 
endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  express  himself. 

Now  throughout  the  xiv  th  century  it  appears  to  me,  on 
examining  the  best  reprints,  and  especially  those  furnished 
by  Mr.  Morris  in  his  specimens^  that  the  alphabetical  system 
of  all  the  scribes  was  essentially  that  which  has  been  de- 
scribed and  systematised  in  §  6  of  this  Chapter.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  this  was  not  a  definite  and  complete  system, 
but  admitted  of  many  ambiguities,  and  many  varieties  of 
spelling  several  important  sounds.  Thus,  confining  ourselves 
to  the  vowels,  we  may  expect  to  find — 


s  sound 

written  as 

the  sound    written  as 

W 

a 

(aa)     a  aa  oa 

(e) 

e 

(ee)     e  eeea  eo  oeie 

(i) 

i  y  u 

(ii)      t  y 

(0) 

0 

Tou)    0  00  oa 

(^) 

U  0 

(uu)    ou  OW  0 

(y) 

u 

(yy)    u  eu  ew 

thesonnd 
(ai) 
(ui) 

[Z] 

(oou) 
(eu) 


written  as 
ai  ei  ay  ey 
oi  ui . 
au  aw 
ou  OW 
ou  OW 

eu  ew 


The  special  mark  of  this  system  of  spelling,  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  orthography  of  the  xvi  th  century 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  orthography  of  the  xiii  th  on  the 


1  Haying  lately  had  occasion  to  haye 
a  portion  of  the  Canterbory  Tales 
printed  by  a  printer  who  was  unac- 
cnstomed  to  facsimile  work,  I  haye 
had  painfnl  experience  of  the  obstinacy 
of  compositors  and  the  blindness  of 
printers'  readers  in  serying  up  and 
passing  oyer  modem  r^chaun6s  of 
ancient  spellings.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  old  copyists  behayed  better. 
We  know  that  the  older  printed  books 
are  full  of  the  grossest  oisfigurementB 


of  their  originals,  and  yet  there  ia 
a  better  chimce  of  correctness  in  a 
printed  book,  which  must  be  diligently 
reyised  and  can  be  easily  altered,  than 
in  a  MS.  which  is  read  and  corrected 
with  difficulty. 

'  Specimens  of  Early  English  se- 
lected from  the  chief  English  authors, 
A.D.  1250 — ^A.D.  1400,  with  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Kotes,  and  Glos- 
sary, by  B.  Morris,  Esq.,  Oxford,  Cla- 
rendon Frees  Series,  1867. 
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other,  is  the  expression  of  the  sound  of  (uu)  by  oUy  mo  with 
scarcely  any  exception.  We  have  not  lost  that  method  of 
spelling  in  a  few  instances  even  at  the  present  day.^  And 
occasional  instances  of  ou  for  (ua)  probably  occurred,  before 
the  general  use  was  established.  Throughout  this  period 
also,  and  down  to  the  present  time  simple  o  is  occasionally 
used  for  (uu)  as  well  as  for  (u).'  But  it  is  the  general  and 
regular  use  of  ou  or  ow  for  (uu)  that  characterises  this  system 
of  spelling.  The  words  /ow,  nowy  hovo^  oure  may  be  taken  as 
convenient  marks  of  this  orthography  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  ancient  spelling  to  be  presently  considered,  so  that 
where  we  find  these  words  thus  written  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  rest  of  the  system  of  orthography  just  explained,  a 
system  which  may  be,  and  probably  often  is,  much  more 
recent  than  the  date  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  adapted.  In 
Mr.  Morris's  specimens,  this  test  will  include  imder  this 
system,  the  whole  of  his  book,  from  the  Komance  of  King 
Alexander  downwards,  although  this  Bomance  itself,  Bobert 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  Metrical  Psalter  belong  to  the  xiu  th 
century,  in  which  a  different  system  prevailed,  and  the 
Proverbs  of  Hendyng,  Robert  of  6runne,  William  de  Shore- 
ham,  the  Cursor  Mundi,  Sunday  Sermons  in  Verse,  Dan 
Michel  and  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampole,  belong  quite  to  the 
beginning  of  the  xrv  th  century.  The  MS.  of  Hamhck  the 
Dane,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter  (Chap.  V.  §  1,  No.  6.)  be- 
longs to  the  transition  period,  containing  both  />u  and  />ou. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  ancient  authors  pronounced  in 
the  same  way  as  Chaucer,  or  that  writers  like  Eichard  Eolle  de 
Hampole  near  Doncaster,  and  Dan  Michel  of  Northgate  in  Kent, 
had  tiie  same  method  of  speech  or  pronunciation.  Far  from  it.  All 
that  is  meant  is  that  they  used  a  similar  sjrstem  of  orthography ,  and 
that  by  interpreting  their  letters  accordmg  to  this  system  we  can 
recover,  very  closely  if  not  exactly,  the  pronunciation  their  tran- 
scribers meant  to  be  adopted. 

Dan  Michel's  orthography*  is  very  peculiar,  marking  a  strong 
provincial  pronunciation.    The  consonant  combination  ss  evidently 

^  The  following  list    of  words   in  italics  are  Anglosaxon.    The  use  of  ou 

which  ou  =  (uu)  is  taken  from  Walker :  for  (m)  is  a  recent  formation  in :  would, 

Bouge,  croup,  group,  aggroup,  amour,  oould,  should;  eotpde  had  a  lont  vowel, 

paramour,  bouse,  bousy,  boutefeu,  ca-  *  Walker  gives  the   following  list 

pouch,  cartouch,  fourhe,  gout  (taste),  for  (uu) :   prove,  move,  behove,  and 

ragout,  rendezvous,  rouge,  soup,  sous,  their  compounds,  lose,  do,  ado,  Bome, 

Burtout,  through^  throughly^  toupee  or  poltron,  ponton,  sponton,  who,  whom, 

toupet,  you,  your,  youth,  tour,  contour,  womb,  tomh.    And  the  following  for 

toumavt  tournament,  pour,  and  route  (m)  :    woman,  bosom,  worsted,    wol^ 

(a  road),  accoutre,  billet-doui,  agouti,  Wolsey,  Worcester,  Wolverhampton. 

uncouth,  icound  (a  hurt),  and  routine  <  At  the    beginning  of  this    MS. 

(a  beaten  road).      Those   words   in  (Arundel  67)  we  read :  ]^iB  hoc  is  dan 
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represents  sh^  and  has  been  constnicted  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  Welsh  dd,  /,  II  for  (dh,  f,  Ihh)  as  distinet  from  d,  /,  /  =(d,  v,  1). 
In  precisely  the  same  way  the  Spaniards  wrote  U,  nn  (the  latter 
being  contracted  in  the  usual  way  to  n,  but  the  uncontracted  form 
occurring  also  ^)  for  (Ij,  nj),  and  so  many  writers  have  proposed  hh, 
ttf  dd,  M,  «z,  for  the  Arabic  {k,  t,  rf,  *,  2).  Probably  Dan  Michael 
finding  no  sound  of  eh  in  schy  objected  to  use  it.  But  m  is  really 
ambiguous ;  thus  in  yUissed  =  blessed,  ss  can  only  mean  double  s, 
"We  find  the  same  orthography  ««  at  an  earlier  period  (see  Chap.  V, 
§  1,  No.  3)  so  that  Dan  Michel  did  not  invent  it.  Other  writers 
have  employed  the  same  notation.'  His  use  of  a,  e,  i,  at  are  clear. 
The  rhyme :  bread  dyad,  seems  to  point  to  (eaa)  or  (ed)  with  the 
stress  on  the  last  syllable  as  the  value  of  ea.  Since  u  is  clearly  used 
as  (u)  in  pus y  and  as  the  substitute  for  to  after  A,  in  huo,  and  ou  is 
employed  in  otM  =  us,  ou,  u  must  have  had  their  usual  sounds  (uu, 
I*),  so  that  short  0  probably  always  represented  (0)  and  not  (u), 
although  it  is  constantly  employed  for  an  ags.  u.  When  u  was 
long,  which  only  happens  in  a  few  French  words,  it  of  course  had 
the  sound  (yy),  but  this  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  dialect, 
an  important  remark  when  we  recollect  that  Wallis  was  a  native 
of  Kent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  last  writer  who  insisted  on  the 
pronimciation  of  long  u  as  (yy)  in  received  English,  (pp.  171-6). 
The  constant  use  of  w  as  a  consonant  (v)  often  renders  words  difficult 
to  recognize.  The  use  of  by  for  be,  and  final  y  in  the  infinitive  of 
verbs  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  an  (oi)  pronunciation  of  «, 
and  hence  is  corroborative  of  the  conclusion  before  arrived  at  (p.  297.) 
The  examples  on  p.  412,  render  this  clear.  They  are  taken  from 
the  preface  and  the  end  of  the  book,  just  before  the  final  sermon, 
Ayenbite  of  Inwyty  p.  262.'  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  may 
be  compared  with  other  earlier  versions  in  Chap.  V.  §  1,  No.  3, 
and  Wilkins's  version  in  Chap.  IX,  §  1. 

Michelis  of  Northgate,  ywrite  an  englia  1)   CH    for  K,  the  Southern   forms 

of  his  o^ene  hand.    We  have  thereiore  being  named  first,  as  ehele  for  kele= 

the  author's  actual  orthography,  a  most  cold.      2)  V  for  F,  now  disused  in  the 

important  fact.  South  East.      3)  Z  for  S,  found  alone 

*  See  supr^  p.  193,  note  3.  in  the  Ayenbite  of  all  writings  of  the 

*  Thus  in  Thomas  de  Erseldoune's  xit  th  century.  4)  Vowel  before  B  in 
prc^hecy  of  king  Edward  II,  in  the  place  of  Yowel  after  B,  as  beme  for 
same  M».  fo.  8d,  we  find  ssal  asel  for  brrnne  bum.  6)  PS  for  SP  as  hapi 
shall.  for  ha»p.     6)  6  for  Y,  as  begpe  for 

'  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  bye^  segge  for  »aye,  (7)  B  for  Y  as 
or  Bemorseof  Conscience,  in  the  Kent-  libbey  hMt,  hebbe  for  livey  have^  heve= 
ish  Dialect,  1340  a.d.  Printed  from  heave.  B.  Votoeh,  1)  0  for  A,  as  don 
the  Autograph  MS.  in  the  British  for  ban.  2)  £  for  A,  as  a-^en  for  agan 
Museum,  with  an  introduction  on  the  =^eainst.  3)  AW  for  AI=ag8.  ag, 
peculiarities  of  the  Southern  Dialect  asfawe  (or  fain.  4)  U  for  I,  as  fusty 
and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by  Bichard  huly  sun  for  Jisty  hUty  sin.  6)  EG  for 
Morris,  Esq.,  London,  1866,  8to.,  pp.  E,  as  breoste  for  breste.  6)  An  inserted 
c,  359.  Early  English  Text  Society,  y  before  e  and  a,  as  byeam  byam  for 
The  following  orthographical  points  of  beaniy  and  dyad  for  dead.  7)  An  in- 
difference between  the  Southern  and  serted  m  before  0,  the  only  words  of  this 
Northern  dialects,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  kind  in  the  Ayenbite  being  buon,  guodey 
Morris  in  the  '*  grammatical  introduc-  guoy  guosy  zuol^  for  boney  goody  gOy  goose, 
tion"  to  this  work.     A.  Consonants,  and  Dorset  cii^  a  plough. 
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Bichard  Rolle  de  Hampole,  an  Angnstine  monk  near  DoncastePy 
who  died  1349,  left  many  writings  in  the  Northern  dialect,  pre- 
senting a  strong  contrast  to  the  Kentish,  just  considered.  The  ma- 
nuscript is  however  not  so  carefully  spelled,  and  there  are  many 
final  E's  written,  which  were  clearly  not  pronounced,  so  that  we 
must  either  assume  a  much  later  date  for  the  actual  writing,  or 
suppose  that  on  account  of  the  general  omission  of  the  inflectional  -d 
in  Northern  speech,  the  hahit  of  writing  had  hecome  lax  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  precisely  as  it  hecame  lax  in  the  South  during  the 
xrth  century  as  the  final  -$  hecame  discontinued.  In  the  pre^ 
sent  case,  prohahly,  hoth  causes  were  in  action.  The  Priehe  of 
CoMcienee^  is  in  verse,  with  very  perfect  rhymes,'  and  there  can  he 
no  difficulty  in  reading  it.  The  verse,  however,  ia  so  "hummocky  " 
that  no  conclusions  could  he  drawn  f)rom  it  respecting  the  numher 
of  syllahles  in  a  word. 

A  short  extract  will  suffice  to  shew  the  action  of  our  rules  for 
pronunciation.  Many  liherties  have  heen  taken  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  final  E's,  to  reduce  them  to  order,  hut  the  orthography 
of  the  text  is  Mr.  Morris's.  The  e  hefore  « in  the  plural  of  nouns 
and  the  third  person  singular  of  nouns,  has  heen  considered  mute 
whenever  the  rhythm  would  allow,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Murray,  who  has  made  the  Northern  dialects  his  peculiar  study.* 

the  beginning  of  the  xvi  th  oentorjr,  at 
least  a  cento^  before  it  was  reoognized 
in  the  SouUi,  althoofh  we  learn  from 
Hart  that  it  was  weU  known  in  1669 
(supri  p.  122)  or  rather  in  1651,  the 
date  of  his  first  draft  (infri  Chap.  YIII, 
J  3,  first  note).  Mr.  Murray's  opinion 
IS  based  npon  the  sadden  appearance  of 
the  orthography  ay  about  1600  in  Oa- 
wdn  Douglas,  who  uses  it  where  an 
intermediate  fai)  between  the  old  faa) 
and  modem  (00)  is  hardly  conceiyable, 
and  his  often  mterchanging  a  and  ay 
in  the  same  word,  as  bray,  era.  Again 
thare,  thair,  thayr  are  reffularly  eon* 
founded,  and  hath,  bathe,  oayih,  baith 
all  occur.  We  have  the  rhymes :  Ida 
lajr,  say  Ortigia,  Cassendray  away,  ^aif 
haifsgave  miTe,  rais  fiice,  say  ischay 
=68ch6.  Possibly  this  was  a  period  of 
transitional  souna  from  {aa)  or  (aa)  to 
(aah)  or  (»»),  and  Douelas,  if  the  apel- 
ling  is  reallp  hit,  whidi  of  course  is 
doubtfy,  stroTe  to  mark  it  by  the  same 
device  which  was  known  to  him  pos- 
sibly by  the  pronunciation  of  Greek 
(the  Erasmian  system  not  having  been 
yet  introduced),  namely  tiie  addition  of 
t,  or  else  from  the  growing  habit  of 
calling  French  ai  (ee).  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  instances 
named,  and  in :  twa  tway^  ma  may  mo 
s|>/iire^  wraith  s  wroth,  maid=made, 


^  The  Pricke  of  Conscience  Stimulus 
Conscientie),  a  Northumbrian  Poem, 
by  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole,  copied 
and  edited  firom  MSS.  in  the  Ubrarv  of 
the  British  Museum  with  an  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  glossarial  index,  by 
Richard  Morris,  published  for  the  Phi- 
lological Society,  1863.  This  edition 
oMefly  follows  Cotton.  MS.  Galba,  £. 
ix.  Six  out  of  the  other  MSS.  are 
adaptations  of  the  poem  to  a  more 
southern  dialect.  Tliis  MS.  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  tiie  XV  th  century,  and  is  there- 
fore much  more  recent  than  Rolle  de 
Hampole  himself,  and  hence  no  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  on  the  final  e. 

«  In  V.  1273  we  find  fwUme  ioxfw' 
tune  (which  occurs  in  v.  1286),  so 
that  probably  bu^  v.  2300,  which  may 
have  represented  the  northern  pronun- 
ciation ( oyyk)  should  be  alterea  to  boke 
to  rhyme  with  lake  in  the  following 
line.  I  have  not  noted  other  faulty 
rhymes. 

*  The  -e«  has  been  preserved  in  v. 
480.  The  final  -e  in  formefather  v. 
483  has  also  been  retained  for  the 
rhythm,  although  Mr.  Murray  prefers 
form,  referring  Xjoformkind,  formbirth, 
formdaya,  Mr.  Murray  thinks  that  ai, 
ay  had  in  Scotland  the  sound  of  (ee)  at 
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It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  mode  of  reading  the  writing  of 
Dan  Michel,  and  Bichaid  BoUe,  precisely  renders  tibe  pronunciation 
of  the  dialect  which  they  followed.  We  know  how  slightly  dialects 
are  at  present  represented,  and  how  very  insufficient  our  pronun- 
ciation would  be  if  derived  from  the  usual  orthographical  and  ortho- 
epical  rules.  It  is  not  likely  that  writers  five  hundred  years  ago 
should  have  been  more  accurate.  They  had  however  the  advantage 
of  an  alphabet  in  which  the  value  of  each  combination  was  settled 
with  remarkable  exactness,  and  hence  they  were  able  by  their  ortho- 
graphy to  make  a  near  approach  to  the  sound  of  speech  around  them. 
But  ^eir  alphabet  only  having  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
simple  and  compound  sounds:  (a,  aa,  ai,  au,  b,  d,  [dh],  dzh,  e,  ee,  ei, 
eu,  f,  g,  H,  t,  11,  J,  k,  kh,  1,  '1,  m,  n,  o,  oi,  oo,  oou,  p,  q,  r,  rtr,  s,  sh, 
t,  th,  tsh,  u,  uu,  v,  w,  wh,  yy),  although  far  superior  to  that  now  in 
use,  which  only  professes  to  represent  in  a  very  lame,  conftised,  and 
uncertain  manner,  the  simple  and  compound  sounds :  (aa,  aa,  se,  b, 
d,  [dh],  dzh,  e,  a,  ee^  oi,  ou,  f,  g,  h,  ♦,  ii,  tV,  iu,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  oi, 
00,  p,  q,  r,  J,  s,  sh,  t,  th,  tsh,  u,  uu,  v,  w,  wh,  z,  [zh^), — ^the  same 
in  number  but  differing  in  value, — ^must  have  been  as  madequate  to 
represent  our  provincial  sounds  of  that  time,  as  our  present  ortho- 
graphy is  to  write  our  present  provincial  dialects,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  an  inspection  of  tiie  key  to  Glossotype,  p.  16.  The 
writer  probably  refined  the  dialect  and  selected  lus  sounds,  giving 
an  approximation  which  would  have  been  understood  by  a  native. 
It  is  also  possible  that  he  may  have  pressed  some  combinations  and 
letters  to  do  a  double  duty.  Writers  were  already  familiar  with 
double  uses.  Thus  t ,  u  were  vowels  or  consonants ;  o  =  (o,  u), 
u  =  (yy,  u),  on  =  (w  (uu,  oou),  eu  =  (yy,  ev),  and  long  and 
short  vowels  were  written  with  the  same  sign.  But  if  in  their 
dialectic  writing  they  took  such  liberties,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
means,  if  indeed  we  have  any  means  of  detecting  them.  Such  an 
approximation  however  as  results  from  the  preceding  examination 
of  Chaucer  and  Gk)wer  must  certainly  be  far  nearer  the  truth  than 
any  hap-hazard  reading,  founded  upon  modem  analogies  without 
historical  investigation,  and  as  such  is  worth  the  study  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  scholar.  We  may  indeed  feel  some  confidence  that 
Hampole  and  Dan  Michel  would  have  at  least  understood  the  above 
conjectured  pronunciation.  But  the  usual  modem  English  sounds 
would  have  probably  sounded  as  strange  to  their  ears,  as  an  or- 
dinary Frenchman's  declamation  of  Shakspere  to  ours,  or  our  own 
Southern  prcmunciation  of  Bums  to  an  Aynhire  peasant. 

tith =oath,  at  could  not  haye  been  (ai).  dialects,  both  Scotch  and  English,  and 

We  cannot  bat  feel  rejoiced  to  know  an  antiquarian  research  into  weir  fonn 

ihat  the  lon^  neglected  Scotch  dialects,  and   history,  ioins  an   extensive   ao- 

which  are  in  fisict  those  of  Northern  qnaintance  witn  those  langoages,  botii 

England,  are  undergoing  a  thorough  European  and  Oriental,  which   have 

examination  by  one  so  well  qualified  in  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  philolo- 

everr  respect  as  Mr.  Murray,  who  to  gists,  and  a  long  theoretical  andpracti- 

his  local  knowledge   of  the   Border  cal  fiuniliarity  with  phonetics. 
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Extracts  from  Dax  Michel. 


AyenhUe  of  Inwyi, 

Holy  archanle  MichaeL 
Saynt  gabriel.  and  Baphael. 

Ye  brenge  me  to  ]?o  castel. 
Jer  alle  zaulen  vare]?  wel. 
Lhord  ih^su  almi^ti  kyng. 
\ei   madest,   and    lokest    alle 

Me  l?et  am  )yi  makyng : 

to  Jane  blisse  me  ]?ou  bryng. 

Blind,  and  djaf.  and  alsuo  domb. 

Of  zeuenty  yer  al  uol  rond. 

Ne     ssolle    by    draje     to    j^e 

grond: 
Vor  peny,  uor  mark,    ne   uor 

pond. 

L'Ekvot, 

Non  ich  wille  j^et  ye  ywyte  hou 

bit  is  y-went : 
J^t  Ws  boo  is  y-write  mid  engliss 

of  kent. 
Jds    boo  is   y-mad  nor  lewede 

men, 
Vor  uader,  and  nor  moder,  and 

nor  oj^er  ken, 
bam  uor  to  ber^e  uram  alle  man- 

yere  zen, 
]?et  ine  hare  inwyttte  ne  blene 

no  uoul  wen. 
Huo  ase  god  is  bis  name  yzed, 

]?et  Jns  boo  made  god  bim  yeue 

]?et  bread, 
of  angles  of  beuene  and  ]?erto 

bis  red, 
and  ondemonge  bis  zan}e  bnanne 

]?et  be  is  dyad. 
Amen. 

Ymende.  )wt  ]?is  boo  is  uol- 
neld  ine  ]?e  ene  of  ]?e  boly 
apostles  Symon  an  ludas,  of 
ane  bro]?er  of  ]?e  cloystre  of 
sanynt  austin  of  Canterberi,  Ine 
]?e  yeare  of  cure  Ihordes  beringe. 
1340. 


Ajen-bu'te  of  In- wit 
p.  1. 

Hoo'lt  ark'aq-gle  Mirkaa*eel-, 
Saint  Gba'bnV'eel',  and  Baa'fka*- 

eel', 
Jee  breq'e  mee  to  dboo  kastel* 
Dbeer  al*e  zanl'en  fjaa*reth  weL 
Lord  Dzhee'syy*  almiZ'bt't  kiq, 
Dbet  maadst,  and  loo'kest  d'e 

thtq. 
Mee  dliet  am  dbit  maa'ktq*. 
To  dhfV-ne  blt's'e  mee  dbuu  bnq- 
Blind,  and  dxaf,  and  al'swo  domb, 
Of  zeventtr  jeer  al  vol  rond, 
Ne  sbol'e  bit  draagb'e  to  dbe 

grond, 
Vor  pen-i,  vor   mark,  nee  vor 

pond. 

p.  262. 

Nun  itsb  wil'e  dbet  Je  ♦wtt**, 

Huu  H»t  IS  i-went, 
dbet  dbts  book  is  i-reriVt'e  mid 

Eq-lisb  of  Kent. 
Dbi's  book  tia  i-maad  vor  leu'ede 

men, 
Vor  vaa'der,  and  vor  mod'er,  and 

vor  odb'er  ken, 
nam  vor  to  bergb'e  vram  al'e 

manjeeTe  zen, 
Dbet    in'e    naar    m'wit'e    ne 

blee've  noo  foul  wen. 
'  Wboo  aa'se  Gk>d?'  is  nils  naam 

i-zed*, 
dbet  dbis  book  maad*e.     God 

Him  Jee've  dbet  breaad 
of  aq-gelz  of  neeven,  and  dber- 

too*  His  reed, 
and  on'dervoq*  His  zaul*e  wban 

dbet  Hee  is  djaad. 
Aa'men. 

imend'e.  dbet  dbis  book  %& 
volveld'  in*e  dbe  eev  of  dbe 
Hoo'li  apos't'lz  SiiTnoon-  and 
Dzbyy'das,  of  aa'ne  broo'dber  of 
dbe  kluis'ter  of  saint  Au'stiD  of 
Kan'terbert,  in-e  dbe  jeaa-re  of 
unr  Lhord-es  beer-iq'e.     1340. 
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ExiBAcrrs  from  Dait  Michel.^ 


Pater  noster 

Vader  oure  )wt  art  ine  he- 
uenes,  y-haljea  by  Jd  name, 
cominde  )»i  riclie.  y-wor)»e  }?i 
wil,  ase  ine  heuene :  and  ine 
erj^.  bread  oure  ecbedayes :  yef 
0U8  to  day.  and  uorlet  ons  oure 
yeldinges :  ase  and  we  uorlete]? 
oure  yelderes.  and  ne  ous  led 
najt:  in-to  uondinge.  ac  vri 
ous  uram  queade.    zuo  by  bit. 


Pat'er  nos'ter 

Vaa'der  uur*e,  dhet  art  in*e 
Hcevenes,  i-Hal'gfrbed  b«  dbn 
naam'e.  Koo*mtnd*edbiVm'tshe. 
jT-wordh'e  dhi  wil,  as  in-e  neev- 
ene,  and  in-e  ertb-e.  Breaad  uur*e 
ee'tshedaies  jef  us  to  dai.  And 
Torleet*  us  uur'e  jeld'tq'es,  as'e 
and  wee  vorleet'etb  uur'e  jeld'- 
eres.  And  nee  us  leed  nakbt  in- 
too-  vond'iq'e.  Ak  vr»V  us  vram 
ku^eaad'e.    Zwoo  biV  Hit. 


Ave  Maria 

Hayl  Marie,  of  ]?onke  uol. 
Ibord  by  mid  }?e.  y-blissed 
J?ou  ine  wymmen.  and  y-blis- 
sed Ito  ouet  of  Jane  wombe. 
zuo  oy  bit. 


Aa'vee  Martra 

Hail  Manre,  of  tboqk'e  vol. 
Lbord  biV  mid  dbee.  /blts-ed 
dbuu  in*e  wim'en,  and  iblis'ed 
dbe  oo'vet  of  dbiin'e  wom*be. 
Zwoo  bii  Hit. 


Credo 

Icb  leue  ine  god,  uader  al- 
mi^.  makere  of  beuene,  and 
of  er]?e.  And  ine  iesu  crist, 
bis  zone  on-lepi  oure  lbord. 
]?et  y-kend  is,  of  )»e  boly  gost. 
y-bore  of  Marie  Mayde.  y- 
pyned  onder  pouns  pilate.  y- 
nayled  a  rode.  dyad,  and  be- 
bered.  yede  doun  to  belle. 
jTane  ]?ridde  day  a-ros  uram 
J?e  dyade.  Stea^  to  beuenes. 
zit  a)»e  rigt  balf  of  god  \e 
uader  al-mijti.  Joannes  to  com- 
ene  be  is,  to  deme  \q  quike, 
and  J^  dyade.  Icb  y-leue  ine 
]?e  boly  gost.  boly  cbercbe 
generallicbe.  Mewnesse  of  bal- 
den. Lesnesse  of  zennes.  of 
ulesse  arizinge.  and  lyf  eure- 
lestinde.     zuo  by  byt. 


Kree'doo 

7tsb  lee-ve  in  God,  vaa'der  al- 
mikbt'ii,  maa*ker*e  of  neevene 
and  of  ertbe.  And  in*e  Dzbee-- 
syy  Kn'st,  his  zoo'ne  oon'leep** 
uur'e  Lbord,  dbet  ikend*  is  of  ^e 
Hooiii  Gk)ost,  tboo're  of  ManV'a 
Maid'e,  «piin*ed  ond*er  Puuns 
Piilaa'te  inailed  aa  roo'de,  djaad, 
and  beber'ed,  Jee'de  duun  to 
Hel'e,  dban*e  tbrid'e  dai  aroos* 
vram  dbe  djaad-e,  steaagb  to 
Heevenes,  zit  adb-e  rikbt  naJf 
of  Gk)d  dbe  vaa*der  abnikbt'ii. 
Dbau'es  to  koom'ene  He  is,  to 
deem'e  dbe  kwike,  and  dbe 
djaad-e.  /tsb  tlee've  in'e  dbe 
Hool'ii  Goost,  Hool'iV  tsbertsb-e 
dzben-erallirtsbe,  meen-nes*e  of 
Hal-gben,  lees-nes'e  of  zen-es,  of 
vlesb-e  ariV*ziq-e,  and  liif  ever- 
lest'in'de.    Zwoo  biV  Hit. 


1  For  tbe  translation  of  pages  412  and  414,  see  p.  416. 
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Extracts  from  Bighard  Eollb  de  Hahpole. 

The  Priche  of  Canseienee,  v.  464-509. 

And  [when  man]  was  bom  til  Jis  werldys  light, 

He  ne  had  nouther  strenthe  ne  myght, 

Nonther  to  ga  ne  yhit  to  stand,  466 

"Ne  to  crepe  with  fote  ne  with  hand. 

pan  has  a  man  les  myght  ]^an  a  heste 

When  he  es  bom,  and  es  sene  leste  ; 

For  a  best,  when  it  is  bom,  m^  ga  470 

Alstite  aftir,  and  ryn  to  and  fra ; 

Bot  a  man  has  na  myght  ^-to, 

When  he  es  bom,  swa  to  do ; 

For  ban  may  he  noght  stande  ne  crepe,  474 

But  ligge  and  sprawel,  and  cry  and  wepe. 

For  nnhethes  es  a  child  bom  folly, 

pat  it  ne  bygynnes  to  gonle  and  cry ; 

And  by  j^at  cry  men  knaw  ]«n  478 

Whether  it  be  man  or  woman. 

For  when  it  es  bom  it  cryes  swa : 

K  it  be  man  it  says  "  a.  a," 

pat  }e  first  letter  es  of  ]?e  nam,  482 

Of  our  forme-fader  Adam. 

And  if  }?e  child  a  woman  be, 

When  it  es  bom  it  says  "  e.  e," 

E  es  J?e  first  letter  and  be  hede  486 

Of  J^  name  of  Eve  J?at  oygan  our  dede. 

panor  a  clerk  made  on  Jns  manere 

pis  vers  of  metre  J?at  is  wreten  here  :  489 

JHcentes  E,  vel  A,  quot-quot  nascuniur  ah  Eva, 

"  Alle  J^as,"  he  says,  "  lat  comes  of  Eve, 

pat  es  al  men  ]?at  here  byhoves  leve. 

Whan  ]?ai  er  bom,  what-swa  bai  be, 

pai  say  outher  a.  a.  or  e.  e.'  494 

pus  es  here  J?e  bygynnyng 

Of  our  lyfe  sorow  and  gretyng, 

Til  whilk  our  wrechednes  stirres  us. 

And  J^arfor  Innocent  says  ]ms :  498 

Omnes  nascmur  eiulantes^ 

ut  nature  nosire  mtseriam 
exprimamus. 
He  says,  **  al  er  we  bom  gretand,  502 

And  makand  a  sorrowful  sembland. 
For  to  shew  )»e  grete  wrechednes 
Of  our  kynd  ]mt  in  us  es."  505 

pus  when  )»e  tyme  come  of  oure  biithe, 
Al  made  sorow  and  na  mirthe ; 
Naked  we  come  hider,  and  bare. 
And  pure,  swa  sal  we  hethen  fare.  509 
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CoKJECrUBED   FBOlHTirCIATION  OF  ElCHAED  EoiXE  DE  HaKPOLE. 

Dhe   Prik  of  Kon-siens*    v.  464-509 

And  [when  man]  was  bom  t»l  dhis  werld'is  li^ht, 

Hee  nee  Had  nudh'er  strenth  ne  mikhtj 

Kudh'er  to  gaa,  ne  jhit  to  stand,  466 

Kee  to  kreep  with  foot  ne  with  Hand. 

Dhan  Has  a  man  les  mt^ht  dhan  a  beest 

When  Hee  es  bom,  and  es  seen  leest ; 

For  a  beest,  when  it  es  bom,  mai  gaa  470 

Als*tnt  afb'tr,  and  rtn  too  and  fraa ; 

Bot  a  man  Has  naa  mt^ht  dhartoo ; 

When  Hee  es  bom,  swaa  to  doo ; 

For  dhan  mai  He  nokht  stand  ne  kreep,  474 

Bot  lig  and  spranl,  and  knV  and  weep. 

For  uneedhz-  es  a  tshild  bom  fol'ln* 

Dhat  it  nee  bfgtnz'  to  gaul  and  km; 

And  bit  dhat  irti  men  knaau  dhan  478 

Whedh'er  it  be  man  or  woo'man*, 

For  when  it  es  bom  it  krii'es  swaa ; 

7f  it  bee  man  it  saiz  "  aa  !  aa !  " 

Dhat  dhe  first  let'er  is  of  dhe  naam  482 

Of  nnr  form-e-faa'der  Aa'daam*. 

And  if  dhe  tshild  a  woo'man*  bee. 

When  it  es  bom  it  saiz  "  ee !  ee ! " 

Ee  es  dhe  first  let-er  and  dhe  need  486 

Of  dhe  naam  of  Eev  dhat  bigan  uur  deed. 

Dharfoor*  a  klerk  maad  on  dhis  maneer* 

Dhis  yers  of  mee'ter  dhat  is  r«7ee*ten  neer :  489 

Diisen'tees  E.  yel  Aa.  ki^ot-kt^ot  naskun*tur  ab 

"  Al  dhaas,"  nee  saiz,  '* dhat  koomz  of  Eev,        [Ee* vaa* 

Dhat  es  al  men,  dhat  Her  binoovz*  leev, 

When  dhai  er  bom,  what-swaa*  dhai  bee, 

Dhai  sai  ndh'er  aa !  aa !  or  ee !  ee ! "  494 

Dhus  es  Her  dhe  bii'gtn-iq- 

Of  uur  liif  sor'u  and  gree'tiq*, 

Til  whilk  uur  rt^etsh'ednes  stirz  us. 

And  dhar'foor  /n'osent  saiz  dhus :  498 

Om-nees  nas-imur  eedzhyylan-tees 
ut  naa-tyyree  nos'tree  miser-iam 
eksprimaa'mus. 

Hee  saiz :  "  al  er  wee  bom  greet'and*  602 

And  maak-and*  a  sor'uful  sembland', 

For  to  sheu  dhe  greet  ru^etsh'ednes 

Of  uur  kind  dhat  in  us  es."  505 

Dhus  when  dhe  tiim  koom  of  uur  birth, 

Al  maad  sor'u  and  naa  mirth ; 

Naaked  wee  koom  nid-er  and  baar, 

And  pyyr,  swaa  sal  wee  nedh'en  feiar.  509 
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Tbanslation  op  Dan  Michel. 

Holy  Archangel  Michael, 
Saint  Gabriel  and  Raphael, 
May  ye  bring  me  to  the  castle 
where  all  sools  fare  welL 
Lord  Jesus,  almighty  king, 
That  madest,  andkeepest  all  things, 
Me,  that  am  thy  making, 
To  thy  bliss  bring  thon  me. 
Blind  and  deaf  and  also  domb, 
Of  seventy  year  all  ftill  round. 
Not  shall  be  dragged  to  the  ground, 
For  penny,  for  mark,  nor  for  pounds 


Now  I  wiU  that  ye  wit  how  it  has 

gone  (happened), 
that  this  book  has-been  written  with 

English  of  Kent. 
This  Dook    has-been    made    for  t^n- 

leamed  men, 
for  fathers,  and  for  mothers,  and  for 

other  kin, 
them  for  to  save  from  all  maner  (of) 

sin, 
that  in  their  conscience  may  remain  no 

evil  thought. 
« (Mu)  Who,  (khAA)  like  (EelJ  God  ?" 

i.e.  Michael,  is  his  name  called, 
that  this  book  made.    God  give  him 

the  bread 
of  angels  of  heaven,  and  thereto  his 

advice  (help), 
and  receive  ms  soul  when  that  it  is 

dead. 

Amen. 

Note,  that  this  book  is  fulfilled  in 
the  eve  of  the  holy  apostles  Simon  and 
Judas,  (27  Oct.),  Dy  a  brother  of  the 
Cloister  of  St.  Austin  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  year  of  our  lord's  bearing  (birth), 
1340. 


Translation  op  Bichabd  Bolls 
DB  Hamfolb. 

And  [when  man]  was  bom'  to  this 

world's  light, 
He  had  not  neither  strength  nor  power, 
,  Neither  to  go  nor  yet  to  stand,       466 
Nor  to  creep  with  foot  nor  hand. 
Then  has  a  man  less  power  than  a 

beast, 
When  he  is  bom  and  is  seen  least ; 
For  a  beast,  when  it  is  bom,  may  walk 
Immediately  after,  and  run  to  and  fro ; 
But  a  man  has  no  power  thereto,    472 
When  he  is  bom,  so  to  do  ; 
For  then  he  may  not  stand  nor  crero 
but  [must]  lie  and  sprawl  and  cry  and 

weep.  476 

For  hardly  is  a  child  bom  fully, 
That  it  begins  not  to  howl  ana  cry ; 
And  by  that  cry  men  know  then     478 
Whether  it  be  man  or  woman. 
For  when  it  is  bom  it  cries  so  ; 
If  it  be  man  it  says  Ah !  Ah  ! 
That  is  the  first  letter  of  the  name   483 
Of  our  first-father  Adam. 
And  if  the  child  a  woman  be, 
When  it  is  bom  it  says.  Eh!  Eh! 
E  is  the  first  letter  and  the  head     486 
Of  the  name  of  Eve  that  began  our 

death. 
Therefore  a  clerk  made  on  this  manner 
This  verse  of  metre  that  is  written 

here :  489 

Saying  E,  or  A.  as  many  as  are  horn 

of  Eve. 
"  All  those,"  he  says,  "  that  come  of 

Eve, 
That  is,  all  men  that  it  behoves  to 

live  here. 
When  they  are  bom,  whatsoever  they 

be 
They  say  either  Ah!  Ah!  or  Eh!  Eh!" 
Thus  is  here  the  beginning  495 

Of  our  life's  sorrow  and  weeping, 
To  which  our  wretchedness  stirs  us, 
And  therefore  Innocent  says  thus :    498 
We  art  all  bom  howling^ 
that  the  misery  of  our  nature 
we  may  express.  601 

He  says:  "  All  we  are  bom  weeping, 
And  making  a  sorrowful  semblance, 
For  to  shew  the  great  wretchedness 
Of  our  nature  that  is  in  us."  505 

Thus  when  the  time  came  of  our  birUi, 
All  made  sorrow  and  no  mirth ; 
Naked  we  came  hither  and  bare,     508 
And  poor,  so  shall  we  fare  (go)  henoe. 
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ADDITIONAL  COEEIGENDA  IN  PART  I. 

p.  13, 1.  7  from  bottom,  omit  But  for  conyenience,  a  very  brief  key  is  given  on 

p.  16. 
Cancel  p.  16,  wbicb  is  replaced  by  pp.  614-5. 
p.  106,  n.  2,  L  6,/or  b*lt  read  (b^lt). 
p.  107, 1.  4  from  bottom  of  text, /or  (a)  read  (aI). 
p.  HI,  1.  6, /or  (ai,  on)  read  (ai,  en), 
p.  118, 1.  6  from  bottom, /or  tEMS  read  tsms. 
p.  119, 1.  16,  for  arpl  read  rai/l. 
p.  141, 1.  8  from  bottom,  omit  sib  we  sounded  lyke. 

p.  163, 1.  9  and  3  from  bottom  of  text,  omit  and  which,  atid  that  the  change, 
p.  254,  n.  1,  L  6,  omit  (possibly  a  reference  to  St.  Mary  le  bon] ;  n.  3,  add  at  the 

end  of  this  note :  See  note  on  v.  672,  Chap.  VII.  §  1. 
p.  265, 1.  24—26,  omit  But  eusteene    .     .    .     8323. 
p.  309,  n.  1, 1.  3,  for  z  read  ^. 
p.  333, 1.  26—29,  read  "Tyrwhitt,  and  the  MSS.  of  the  Six-Text  Edition  of 

Chaucer,  read  thilke  for  the.**     Omit  another  mode    .    .    .    wikkedly. 
p.  333,  n.  1, 1.  8, /or  flengwit  read  Hengwrt. 
p.  336,  n.,  supply  K 

p.  347,  art.  17, 1.  10, /or  -innge  read  -innge. 
p.  366,  art.  63, /or  Ex.  to  (<?),  read  Ex.  to  (a), 
p.  371,  Ex.  col.  1, 1.  28,  before  wiltow  insert  (c). 
p.  388,  after  Manhood  insert  14. 
p.  407,  table  col.  2,  1.  4,  for  **(ou)  o  oo  oa**  read  "(oo)  o  oo  oa,**    Note  that 

"  (ou)  ouow**  in  eoL  3, 1.  4  is  correct. 


COREIGENDA  IN  PART  II. 

p.  473,  n.  col.  2, 1.  1,/or  p.  446  read  p.  447. 

p.  477,  n.  2, 1.  3,  omit  more. 

p.  506,  n.  2,  last  word, /or  (riiS'le)  read  (ruu'le),  Seep,  673,  under  lU. 

p.  662,  translation^  verse  13, 1.  4, /or  yon,  read  yonder. 
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NOTICE. 


On  account  of  the  unexpected  length  of  the  present  inves- 
tigations, the  Societies  for  which  they  are  published  have 
found  it  most  convenient  to  divide  them  into  four  parts, 
instead  of  two  as  previously  contemplated.  The  present 
second  part  concludes  most  of  the  researches  themselves. 
The  third  part,  containing  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII,,  ia  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  ready  by  January,  1870.  Chapter 
VII.  will  contain  an  introduction  to  the  specimen  of  Chaucer; 
a  critical  text  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talc3,  with 
especial  reference  to  final  ^,  metrical  peculiarities,  and  intro- 
duction of  French  words,  together  with  the  conjectured 
pronunciation;  a  passage  from  Gower,  printed  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  three  MSS.  with  the  conjectured  pronun- 
ciation; and  a  specimen  of  WycliflTe.  Chapter  VII L  will 
contain  Salesbury's  and  Barcley's  works ;  specimens  of 
phonetic  writing  in  the  xvi  th  century,  by  Hart,  BuOokar, 
Gill,  and  Butler ;  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  period ; 
an  account  of  French  and  Latin  pronunciation  in  the  nw  th 
century;  an  examination  of  Spenser's  and  Shakspere's 
rhymes,  and  Shakspere's  puns ;  and  an  attempt  to  restore 
Shakspere's  pronunciation.  The  fourth  part,  will  treat  of 
English  pronunciation  during  the  xvii  th  and  xviii  th  cen- 
turies, and  of  dialectic  usages,  and  will  contain  full  indices 
to  every  part  of  the  work,  but  the  time  of  its  appeamnce 
cannot  yet  be  announced. 

A.  J.  E* 

Kbnsinoton, 

1  Aug.,  1869. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  thb  Pronunciation  of  English  during  the  Thirteenth 
AND  Previous  Centuries,  and  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  Sources  op  the  English  Language. 

§  1.  Rhymed  Poems  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  Earlier. 

It  remains  for  us  to  apply  the  method  employed  for  as- 
certainmg  the  pronimciatioii  of  English  during  the  xiv  th 
century,  to  the  discovery,  if  possible,  of  that  of  the  xin  th 
century,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
rhvmed  poems  of  this  date  in  manuscripts  which  seem  to 
belong  with  certainty  to  that  period.  JPoems  composed  in 
the  XIII  th  century,  but  transcribed  in  the  xiv  th,  and  there- 
fore presenting  the  pecidiar  orthography  of  the  latter  period, 
are  of  little  use  for  our  purpose.  This  will  accoimt  for  the 
rejection  of  many  rhymed  poems  which  belong  to  this  period. 
The  following  cases  have  been  selected  with  some  care. 

The  Cuckoo  Song  and  Prisoner's  Prayer,  which  stand 
first,  have  their  antiquity  well  established,  and  possess  the 
great  advantage  of  a  contemporary  musical  setting,  which  is 
of  considerable  assistance  in  determining  the  pronunciation 
or  elision  of  the  final  e.  As  the  old  notation  of  music  re- 
quires especial  study  to  read,  faithful  translations  into  the 
modem  notation,  preserving  exactly  the  number  and  pitch 
of  the  notes,  have  been  printed.  This  is  precisely  similar  to 
reducing  the  manuscript  letters  to  the  form  of  Eoman  types, 
extending  the  contractions  and  pointing.  In  the  first  piece 
the  time  of  each  note  is  accurately  determined  in  the  original, 
and  is  strictly  observed  in  the  transcript.  In  the  second, 
which  is  in  plain  chanty  this  is  not  the  case,  and  hence  such 
time  has  been  assigned  as  was  suggested  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  notes  in  connection  with  the  words. 

In  approaching  these  earlier  poems  we  stand  already  upon 
very  secure  groimd.  The  values  of  a,  at,  a«i,  ^,  ei,  eu,  t,  ie, 
0,  oiy  ou,  as  (aa  a,  ai,  au,  ee  e,  ei  ai,  eu,  ii  i,  ee,  oo  o, 
ui,  oou  ou)  have  every  appearance  of  being  the  most  ancient 
possible,  and  the  only  doubtM  points  turn  on  such  fine 
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distinctions  as  (a  a,  e  e,  i  t),  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  from  the  rhymes  alone  with  certaintj,  since  the 
necessarily  strongly  provincial  character  of  all  early  poems, 
will  certainly  a£nit  of  rhymes  apparently  lax,  which  only 
represent  peculiar  pronunciations.  In  fact  there  was  no 
longer  a  common  or  a  recognized  superior  dialect,  for  the 
EngUsh  languasre  had  long  ceased  to  be  that  of  the  nobility. 
From  the  An^o-Saxon  Charters  of  the  Conqueror  down 
to  the  memor^le  proclamation  issued  by  Henry  III.  (see 
below,  p.  498),  and  for  a  century  afterwards,  the  English 
language  was  ignored  by  the  authorities,  and  was  only  used 
by  or  ror  "  lewd  men."^  But  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
education  among  the  priests,  who  were  the  chief  writers,  and 
who  saved  the  language  from  falling  into  the  helplessness  of 
peasant  dialogue. . 

The  chief  points  of  difficulty  are  the  use  of  ou  for  (uu,  u), 
the  use  of  u  for  (yy,  y)  and  even  (i,  e),  and  of  eu  for  (yy). 
The  meaning  of  ea,  eo,  oa,  practicdly  unused  in  the  xivth 
century,  has  also  to  be  determined.  The  result  of  the  pre- 
sent investigation  may  be  conveniently  anticipated.  It  will 
be  found  that  ou  was  not  used  at  all  for  (uu,  u)  till  near  the 
close  of  the  xiii  th  century,  when  the  growing  use  of  u  for 
(yy)  ^^  {h  ^)f  rendered  the  meaning  of  u  imcertain.  But  in 
the  pure  xiii  th  century  writings  u  only  is  employed  for  (uu), 
and  becomes  a  test  orthography  (p.  408).  The  combination  eu 
or  etc,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  except  as  (eu).  The 
combinations  ea,  eo,  so  frequently  rhyme  with  e,  and  inter- 
change with  it  orthograpnically,  that  their  meaning  was 
probably  intentionally  (ea,  eo),  with  the  stress  on  the  first 
element,  and  the  second  element  obscure,'  so  that  the  result, 
scarcely  differed  from  (ee')  or  even  (ee).  The  combination 
oa  was  either  (aa)  or  (aa).  The  consonants  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  xrv  th  century,  although  ;  may  pos- 
sibly have  retained  more  of  the  {gh)  than  the  (j)  character. 

1  Man  og  to  luaen  t$Bt  rimeB  Ten,  which  ease,  aooording  to  flome  writen, 

iSe  Wifled  wel  He  lofmk  mm,  the  fiitt  element  Ms  into  (j,  w),  wkidi 

hu  man  may  him  wel  loken  Jioweyer,  otheia  deny.    In  (in,  ni)  the 

tSog  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  boken,  stress  is  properly  on  the  first  element, 

Luaen  god  and  femen  him  ay.  as  idso  in  most  provincial  diphtiiongs 

Gmieiit  and  Exodm,  1-5.  beginning  with  (0,  as  (aliaan,  mMo) 

^is  hoc  is  y-mad  mr  letoetU  mm.  sstone,  mane.    Bat  in  Italian  aAmto, 

AymHte  of  Inaoyt^  supr^  p.  412.  ghiaecio  (ibiaa*ro,  ^iat'tshio)  tiie  (i)  is 

*  The  general  role  for  the  stress  upon  tooohed  qoite  ligntly,  and  is  almost 

the  elements  of  diphthongs  is  that  it  eranflsoent,   so    that   (kjaa*ro,  g|«t*- 

ftlls  apon  the  first,  but  tiiis  rale  is  tsho)   would    generally  be    thought 

occasionally  violated.    Thus  in  many  enough.     A  method  is  therefore  re- 

oombinations  with  initial  (i,  u)  tiie  quirra  for  indicating  the  stress,  when. 

itran  £d]s  on  the  second  eLement,  ia  aifficulty  might  arisen  tr  whoi  it  is 
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1.  Thb  Cuokoo  Sokg  (ttith  t^  Music),  czbcX  aj>.  1240. 

The  Harleiaa  MS.  978,  in  the  Britidi  Museum^  was  a  monkU 
album  or  oommonplace  book.  It  ia  a  small  veUmn  MS.  entirely  of 
the  xm  th  centuiy,  but  evidently  written  by  many  hands  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  contents  are  very  misceUaneons.  It  begins  with 
several  musical  pieces,  some  with  and  some  without  words,  Latin, 
French,  and  English;  it  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  musical 
notation  and  tones,  then  suddenly  commences  a  calendar,  -of  which 
only  the  first  twt>  months  are  complete,  though  the  others  are 
blocked  in.  Then  comes  a  letter  to  Alexander  the  Great  on  the 
preservation  of  health,  Avicenna  on  the  same,  account  of  the 
seasons,  melancholy,  etc.,  aU  in  Latin.  On  fo.  24,  the  language 
ditfmges  to  French,  and  we  have  recipes  for  oxymel,  hypocrase,  etc. 
On  fo.  32,  the  hand  changes,  but  the  recipes  are  continued.  The 
language  reverts  to  Latin  on  fo.  32^,  and  the  hand  changes  again 
on  fo.  SSb,  ooK  2,  line  2.  Without  pursuing  the  catalogue  ftirther, 
we  may  notice  a  change  of  hand  again  on  fo.  37  and  fo.  38,  where 
a  beautifully  written  French  Esop  commences.  We  have  again  a 
different  hand  on  fo.  66h,  and  so  on.  In  the  later  part  of  the 
volume  is  a  Latin  poem  of  (twice)  968  lines  on  the  Battle  <^  Lewes, 
14th  May,  1264,  (printed  by  Mr.  T.  Wright  in  his  Political  Songt^ 
pp.  72-121),  in  which  the  cause  of  the  Barons  agaiikst  Henry  III., 
is  BO  warmly  taken,*  that  it  must  have  been  composed,  and  pro- 
bably also  transcribed,  bef<»«  ihej  were  utterly  routed  and  rumed 

abnormal,  and  fbr  ihia  puipose  the         ^  Compare  the  opening  lines — 

acute  accent  may  be  need,  as  (Ai&a'ro,  Calamns  yelociter 

^^t'tshio),  and  similarly  (e&,  e6)  in  scribe  sic  scribentis, 

some    theoretical    pronunciations    of  lingua  landabiliter 

anglo-saxon,  and  this  accent  may  be  te  benedioentis, 

nsra  in  all  cases  if  desired.    In  Ice-  Dei  patris  dextera, 

landic  I   have  heard  the  triphthong  domine  Tirtatom, 

(l0<m)  with  the  nnnsual  stress  on  the  Qni  das  tms  prospera 

first,  and  (ie^  when  apparently  (i6)  was  quando  vis  ad  nutom ; 

written,  ana  in  such  cases  the  mark  is  In  te  jam  confidere 

indispensable.     In  Icelandic,  I  hare  discant  uniTersi, 

also  found  it  necessary  to  ffvmbolize  a  Quos  Tolebant  peraere 

TeiT  fEunt  pronunciation  or  a  letter,  qm  nunc  sunt  dispersi. 

ratner    indicated    than    pronounced.  Quorum  caput  oapilur, 

rather  felt  by  the  speaker  than  heard  membra  captiTantur ; 

by  the  listener,  by  prefixing  [^  a  cut  [ ,  Qens  elata  lahitur, 

to  such  a  letter,  as  the  symbol  of  ewmtt^  fideles  Isetantur. 

etnee^  so  that  we  might  write  {jb\2^  for  Jam  respirat  An^ia, 

(6a}  that  is  (ea),  or  (A^i^iaaTo,  ^[lat*-  sperans  libertatem ; 

tshi^io^  if  preferred.    If  it  is  wished  to  Cui'  Dei  gratia 

shew  that  a  whole  word  or  phrase  is  so  det  prosperitatem ! 

spoken,  then  it  should  be  enclosed  be-  Gompaiati  canibiis 

tween  (^1;  thus,  clergymen  will  fre-  An^  riluenrnt, 

(^uently  faintly  indicate  words  preced-  Bed  nunc  riotis  hostibus 

ing  an  accented  syllable,  as  (['n  ft1  caput  eztulerunt. 

*k«^tm  i^t*1  pahs)  =^and  it  came  to  pa$$.      Wright  prints  eachpair  of  lines  in  one, 


These  symbols  must  be  oonsidereiii  as  as  in  the  original  MS.,  but  the  rhymes 
appended  to  the  list  of  palaeotypio  signs,  point  out  this  present  dirision,  which 
«apr^  p.  12.  doubles  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
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at  Eyesham,  4th  Aug.  1265.  This  is  therefore  important  in  fixing 
the  date  of  the  MS.,  but  Sir  Frederick  Madden  assigns  to  jhe  first 
portion  of  the  MS.  a  date  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier,  and  believes 
that  the  writer,  that  is,  transcriber, — ^by  no  means,  necessarily, 
author — ^was  a  monk  of  the  Monastery  at  Beading,  founded  by 
Henry  I,  1125.^ 


poem.  It  was  be  seen  from  tkese  lines 
what  smoothness  of  yersification  the 
monks  in  the  xm  th  century  were  ac- 
customed tOf  with  only  some  slifht 
•ccentoal  liberties,  ana  what  perfect 
rhymes  they  formed  in  Latin.  We 
shall  find  the  same  smoothness  in  a 
yery  similar  metre  in  Orrmin,  and 
hence  must  expect  that  the  English 
yersification  of  the  present  period  will 
also  run  without  stumbling,  unless  the 
ynriter  is  yery  uncultivated. 

^  The  following  notes  are  written  in 
pencil  at  the  begmning  of  the  yohime. 
'^  The  whole  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, except  some  writing  on  ff.  16^ 
17.  F.M.'^— "In  all  probabiUty  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  yolume  was 
written  in  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  about 
the  year  1240.  Compare  the  0bU9  in 
the  Calendar  with  those  in  the  Calen- 
dar of  the  Cartulary  of  Reading,  in 
MS.  Cott  Vesp.  E.V.  F.M.  April 
1862."  Mr.  William  Chappell  has 
kindly  fiiyoured  me  with  the  inspection 
of  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Madaen,  in 
which  he  eiyes  the  grounds  for  this 
opinion,  and  as  the  date  of  the  MS.  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  our  in- 
yestigation  I  add  an  abstract  of  the 
same,  which  Sir  F.  M  has  politely  re- 
yised.  1.  It  is  certain  that  the  first 
part  of  the  MS.  (say  the  first  30  folios) 
IS  considerably  older  than  the  second^ 
which  contains  the  poem  on  the  battie 
of  Lewes  composed  1264.  2.  In  this 
first  part  is  a  portion  of  a  calendar, 
containing  the  obits  of  Abbots  Roger 
19  Jan.  [1164];  Auscherius  27  Jan. 
[11361;  Reginald  3  Feb.  [1168]; 
Joseph  8  Feb.  [circ^  11801;  and  Sy- 
mon  13  Feb.  [1226].  In  Browne 
WmUt  History  of  the  Mitred  Parlia- 
mentary Abbies,  etc.,  1718,  vol  1,  p. 
169,  all  these  Abbots  are  named,  as 
Abbots  of  Reading.  3.  The  complete 
calendar,  left  unfinished  in  Harl.  978, 
is  found  [with  the  exception  of  Dec.] 
in  the  Cartulary  of  Reading,  Cotton 
MS.  Vesp.  E.V.  fo.  116  to  fo.  16*.  The 
latest  obit  recorded  in  the  old  writing 
of  the  months  after  Feb.,  is  that  of  Abbot 


Adam  de  Latebury,  6  April  1238,  all 
later  obits  are  in  a  clearly  marked  later 
hand.  The  part  of  the  Cartulary  coeval 
with  the  Calendar  was  written  about 
1240,  for  fo.  22*  contains  a  charter 
dated  24  Henry  III.,  1239-40,  and  at 
fo.  33*  is  a  marginal  note  written  sub- 
sequently to  the  text,  and  dated  29  Hen. 
III.,  1244-6.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.  the 
obits  are  the  same  as  in  Harl.  978, 
Fwiih  this  difference  that  in  the  Harl. 
MS.  Abbot  Roger's  obit  is  given  under 

19  Jan.,  and  'm  the  Cotton  MS.  under 

20  Jan.]  From  these  ikcts  Sir  F. 
M.  "considers  it  proved  by  internal 
evidence,  First,  that  tiie  Calendar  in 
botii  MS."  and  consequently  the  pre- 
cedinfif  parts,  "was  written  m  1240  or 
very  little  later.  Secondly,  that  the 
Calendars. . .  were  undoubtedly  written 
at  Reading,  by  a  monk  of  that  houses 
LasUy,"  he  atlas,  "there  is  a  remarkable 
entry  in  the  Calendar  of  Harl.  978  (but 
omitted  in  that  ofVesp.  E.  V.)  on  St.  Wul- 
Stan's  day,  19tii  Jan.,  as  follows : — Ora^ 
WuUtane^  pro  nostro  fratre  Johatme  ds 
de  Fbmsete,  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  re^rd  this  John  de  Fornsett,  (who, 
frt)m  his  name  must  have  been  a  native 
of  Norfolk),  as  the  Scribe  of  the  MS., 
for  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the 
odd  introduction  of  his  name  in  the 
Calendar."  The  entry  referred  to  ig 
literally  as  follows,  tne  italics  indi- 
cating extended  contractions: — "zim 
kal«fMKM  Wlstam  e^iseopi  obUt  Ro^^rtM 
abbof.  Ora  Wlstane  pro  tkostro  froire 
Johanne  de  fomfete."  The  omission 
of  the  u  after  ^,  as  in  Wuletan  is  not 
uncommon,  but  it  is  noteworthy  in 
this  place,  because  in  the  Enz- 
lish  Song,  which  will  be  presently 
given  at  length,  wde  for  tTMo^  occurs, 
and  this  k  priori  connects  the  two 
vniters  together,  but  of  course  the  per- 
son who  wrote  that  entry,  which  is  in 
exactly  the  same  handwritinff  as  the 
rest,  could  not  have  been  John  of 
Fornsett.  Hence  I  should  consider 
this  entry  as  making  it  highly  probable 
that  this  monk  was  not  tne  scribe, 
and  the  singular  insertion  may  be  due 
to  his  having  been  an  intSmate  friend 
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This  MS.  contams  on  fo.  103.  the  music  and  words  of  the  Cncxoo 
Song,  which,  Mr.  W.  Chappell  says,  "  is  not  only  one  of  the  first 
English  songs  with  or  without  music,  but  the  first  example  of 
counterpart  in  six  parts,  as  weU  as  of  fugue,  catch,  and  canon ;  and 
at  least  a  century,  if  not  two  hundred  years,  earlier  than  any  com- 
position of  the  kind  produced  out  of  England."  ^    This  song  which 


of  the  Bcribe.  The  MS.  was  evidently 
one  for  private  use,  and  this  note  of  a 
friend's  death  is  anytiiingbat  suiprisinff. 
"  You  are  probably  right  as  to  John  de 
Fomsete  not  being  the  scribe,"  re- 
marks Sir  F.  M.,  '*  still  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  name  is  very  singular,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance 
of  a/r«0M<^ being  thus  commemorated." 
The  above  historical  external  evidence 
of  the  real  date  of  this  MS.,  is  rend^ed 
the  more  important  because  Hawkins 
2,  93,  and  Bumey  2,  405  in  their  His- 
tories of  Music,  attribute  it  to  the 
XV  th  century,  "  misled,"  says  Sir  F. 
M.,  '*  by  an  ignorant  note  of  Br.  Gif- 
ford  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume,"  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  musical  composi- 
tion, which  they  supposed  could  not 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of 
John  of  Dunstable  in  the  xt  th  century, 
an  opinion  refuted  by  Mr.  W.  Chap- 
pell, who  quotes  Walter  Odlington, 
1228-1240  (Scriptorum  de  Musica 
Medii  iBvi  novam  seriem  a  Gerbertina 
alteram  coUegit  nunc^ue  primum  edidit 
jK.  de  Cotusemaker,  Paris,  1863,  4to., 
p.  245)  to  this  effect :  **  Habet  ^uidem 
Discantus  species  plures.  £t  si  quod 
imus  cantat  omnes  per  ordinem  reci- 
tent,  vocatur  EondelUu,  id  est,  rotabiiis 
vel  oircumductus."  We  also  know 
that  the  £nglish  spelling  of  Cuckoo  in 
the  xvth  century  was  Ouekow,  not 
Cuecu,  which  could  only  have  been 
used  in  the  xmth. 

»  W.  ChappeU,  F.S.A.  Popular 
Music  of  the  olden  time,  a  collection 
of  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance 
Tunes,  illustrative  of  the  National 
Music  of  England,  etc.  The  whole  of 
ike  airs  harmonized  by  6.  A.  Macfar- 
ren.  (Printed  1855-9)  p.  23.  Mr. 
Chappell  has  &;iven  a  fisiosimile  of  this 
song  as  the  title  page  to  his  work,  and 
says,  in  the  explanation  of  that  plate : 
<*  The  composition  is  in  what  was  called 
'  perfect  time,'  and  therefore  every  long 
note  must  be  treated  as  dotted,  unless 
it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  short 
note  (here  of  diamond  shape)  to  fill 
the  time  of  the  dot.    The  music  is 


on  six  lines,  and  if  the  lowest  line 
were  taken  away,  the  remaining  would 
be  the  five  now  employed  in  part 
music,  where  the  C  aei  is  used  on 
the  third  line  for  a  counter-tenor 
voice.  ...  The  Round  has  been  re- 
centlv  sung  in  public,  and  gave  so  much 
satisfaction,  even  to  mo£m  hearers, 
that  a  repetition  was  demanded." 
He  adds  in  another  place,  p.  23: — 
''The  chief  merit  of  this  song  is  the 
airy  and  pastoral  correspondence  be- 
tween the  words  and  music,  and  I 
believe  its  superiority  to  be  owing  to 
its  having  been  a  national  song  and 
tune,  selected  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time  as  a  basis  for  harmony, 
and  that  it  is  not  entirely  a  scholastic 
composition.  The  fact  of  its  having  a 
natural  drone  bass  would  tend  rather 
to  confirm  this  view  than  otherwise. 
The  bagpipe,  the  true  parent  of  the 
organ,  was  then  in  use  as  a  rustic  in- 
strument throughout  Europe.  The 
rote,  too,  which  was  in  somewhat  better 
estimation,  had  a  drone,  like  the  modem 
hurdy-gurdy,  from  the  turning  of  its 
wheeL  Wnen  the  canon  is  sung  the 
key-note  may  be  sustained  throughotstj 
and  it  will  be  in  accordance  witii  the 
rules  of  modem  harmony.  But  the 
foot  or  burden,  as  it  stands  in  the 
ancient  copy,  will  produce  a  very  in- 
different effect  on  a  modem  ear, — 
we  ought  perhaps  to  except  the  lover 
of  Scotch  reels — from  its  constantly 
making  fifths  and  octaves  with  the 
voices,  although  such  progressions  were 
not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  music  in  ■ 
that  age.  No  subject  would  be  more 
natural  for  a  pastoral  song  than  the 
approach  of  summer,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  late  Mr.  Bunting  noted 
down  an  Irish  song  from  tradition, 
the  title  of  which  he  translated  *  Sum- 
mer is  coming,'  and  the  tune  begini 
in  the  same  way.  That  is  the  air  to 
which  Moore  adapted  the  words,  <  Bich 
and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.*  " 
This  resemblance  is  perfectly  fortuitousi, 
and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first 
three  notes,  the  fourth  note  of  the  Irish 
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18  80  great  a  masical  curiosity,  is  also  A  yaluable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  eariy  English  pronunciation.  In  order  to  make  l^e 
song  more  readily  legible,  it  will  be  here  interpreted  io^  the 
ordmary  musical  notation,^  the  English  words  in  Boman  type,  and 
below  them  the  Latin  hymn,  by  which  it  perhaps  obtained  its  in- 
troduction into  the  monk's  commonplace  book,*  in  Italics,  (which 
when  used  for  entire  passages  will  indicate  red  ink,)  and  a  literal 
translation  of  the  notes  into  nlodern  music.  C^  the  opposite  page 
will  be  given  the  metrical  arrangement,  conjectured  pronunciation^ 
and  literal  translations.'    See  pp.  426,  427. 


air  runs  into  a  totally  different  chord. 
The  &ct  that  the  song  was  in  iix  parts, 
Eas  occasioned  some  persons  to  sap- 
pose  that  it  was  allndea  to  in  the  last 
stanza  of  the  '  Tnmament  of  totenhont,' 
Harl.  MS.  5396,  fo.  310,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  is  referred  to  a.d. 
H56.  As  the  stanza  is  not  printed 
quite  correctly  in  Percy's  Seliquet,  2nd 
ed.,  ii,  16,  it  may  be  added  here  as 
transcribed  from  the  original  MS.  It 
is  scarcely  rif  ht  to  suppose,  howeyer, 
tiiat  the  Cu(£oo  Song  was  the  only 
six  part  song  known. 
At  >at  feft  >ay  wer«  f^irayd  Mith  a 

ryche  a  ray 
Eofry  .y.  and  y  had  a  cokenay 
And  fo  ^ay  fat  in  jolyte  al  ]>e  lang  day 
And  at  be  laft  ^ay  went  to  bed  wttA 

ml  gret  deray 
mekyl  myrth  toas  >em  amang 

In  euiorp  comer  of  ^e  hons 

"Was  melody  delycyons 

For  to  her*  pr^cyus 
of  yj  menys  fang. 
Br.  Eimoault  has  published  a  modem 
yenion  of  this  sonr  in  his  Ancient 
Vocal  Mnsic  of  England,  Noyello,  No. 
13,  in  which  he  says:  '*the  editor 
has  followed  an  ancient  transcript  in 
^e  Pepysian  Library,  which  omits  the 
iewo  bass  parts  formine  the  burden, 
in  the  'Museum  copy,  and  has  added  an 
Accompaniment  upon  a  drone  bass. 
The  effect  produced  is  considerably  im- 
proyed.*'  JDr.  Bimbault  has  politely 
informed  me  in  a  priyate  letter  to  Mr. 
0.  A  Macfarren,  wat  he  obtained  his 
copy  of  this  transcript  from  the  late 
Prof.  Walmisley  of  Cambridge,  in  1838. 
"ifr.  Aldis  Wright  kindly  mMle  a  search 
for  the  originalin  the  Pqtysian  Library, 
but  was  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  it. 

^  Hawkins  and  Bumey  (snpr^  p.  420, 
note  1,  near  the  en^)  haye  ^yen 
ttenslationB  with  all  the  parts  written 
at  length,  but  haye  not  ammged  the 


words  properly.  In  the  present  inter- 
pretation the  arraqffement  of  the  ori- 
flinal  is  followed,  ana  for  one  deyiation 
from  the  former  translations  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  William  Chi^pelL 

>  ^.  G.  A.  Macfkrren,  the  com- 
poser, in  reply  to  my  question  whether 
he  consideiwi  the  English  or  Latin 
words  to  haye  been  the  original,  says : 
'^I  am  strongly  of  opinion  tiiat  tiie 
music  was  composed  to  ih»  BdgU^ 
words,  and  the  Latin  Hymn  afterwards 
adapted  to  it,  because  it  was  a  common 

rtioe  to  adapt  sacr^  words  to  secn- 
tanes  (as  for  instance,  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York  in  the  xith  cen- 
tury and  Kichaid  Vichys  of  Oesory  in 
the  xiyth  wrote  many  such),  but  it 
would  haye  been  regarded  as  a  dese- 
cration to  appropriate  a  church  theme 
to  a  secular  subject.  Witness  also  the 
many  masses  set  to  music,  tiirougfaout 
which,  the  French  song  of  Vhomme 
.Armi  is  employed  as  a  canto  fermo, 
and  Josquin  de  rr^'s  Mass  on  this  Song 
in  praiN  of  Chess,  in  proof  of  this  same 
<diurch  practice."  To  this  we  may  add 
that  there  are  no  Latin  words  to  tiie 
jRm  or  Burden^  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  harmony. 

*  This  arrangement  is  reprinted  from 
the  work  cited  below,  p.  498.  As  re- 
spects ihe  language,  aO  tiie  words  are 
^.  except  ouocu,  stert,  uert. 
Tne  first  cucou  as  we  shall  see  is 
onomatopoetic  (imsonic,  or  mimetic), 
the  seoond  stert,  and  its  diminutiytf 
•tarUe^  is  fhlly  at  home  in  the  Qerman, 
old  sturzan,  new  stUrzen,  and  Scandi- 
nayian,  Danish  styrte,  Swedish  storta, 
and  may  be  a  deyelopment  of  gUr,  or 
may  be  related  to  tiie  same  rt>ot  as  ags. 
steortan  to  ereet,  steort  a  tail,  steart  « 
q»»n#,  see  Dief.  Goth.  W.  2,  304,  315, 
333,  Wedgewood,  Etym.  Diet.  3,  314. 
As  to  the  third  uert,  Dr.  Stratmann 
suggests  ferty  which   would    be  H&e 
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The  mxLBi^sal  notes,  with  their  precise  talue  in  thne,  and  the  Latin 
hymn,  detennine  the  number  of  syllables.  As  we  find  however  the 
latin  accent  occasionally  Tiolated  (nam  pareSnSy  viU  d6ndt  H  secdp^ 
e&r6ndt)y  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  a  similar  violation  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh,  in  JTil  iingii  ^u.  Taking  the  notes  as  interpreted  on  p.  426, 
it  would  seem  easy  to  rearrange  the  words  so  as  to  avoid  this  false 
accentuation,  but  the  ligatures  of  the  original,  corresponding  to  the 
slurs  in  the  translation,  forbid  this  rearrangement,  which,  with 
other  liberties,  Hawkios  and  Bumey  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt. 
Hence  we  find  that  this  termination  -m,  might  be,  and  probably 
was,  Ailly  pronounced.  On  the  othw  hand,  the  termination  -0]?, 
although  ftilly  pronounced  in  ^rawefy  hhwe)^,  was  elided,  either 
after  a  vowel  or  consonant,  when  convenient  for  the  metre  as  in 
springy ;  or  for  the  music,  as  in  Ihoujf.  In  the  latter  case  the  metre 
would  require  the  syllable  -^J^  to  be  Mly  pronounced,  compare 

Awe  blete]^  after  lomb 
Louejy  after  oalne  0% 

but  the  musician  ventured  not  only  to  dock  a  syllable,  but  to  put  the 
whole  heavy  truncated  word  Ihouy  to  a  short  note.  This  may  teach 
us  that  our  older  and  ruder  poets  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  words  on  a 
Procrustean  bed.  In  med^  huUue,  ags.  tnedu,  hnUuea,  the  poet  took 
the  same  liberty,  and  elided  the  final  -«,  for  the  rhyme  in  the  first 
case,  for  the  metre  in  the  second.  This  precisely  agrees  with  what 
we  determined  to  be  the  occasional  practice  of  the  zivth  century 
(p.  342,  No.  5),  and  shews  that  the  omission  was  absolute,  not  a  mere 
slurring  over  or  lightly  touching  of  the  sound.  We  must  consider 
that  the  words  were  felt  to  be  as  really  truncated  as  Buh*  for  Rtthe 
appears  to  be  in  modem  German  speech,  for  we  have  the  essential 
-e  preserved  in  iffde^  awey  hueke,  the  dative  -e  in  eahiey  the  adverbial 
-#  in  Ihude,  muri$y  all  of  which  have  a  distinct  musical  note  assigned. 
In  the  last  word,  however,  both  vowels  in  -ie  are  given  to  one  note, 
as  fnany  a  time  would  be  given  to  three  notes  only  in  modem  ballads. 
The  principsd  fact,  however,  that  we  learn  from  this  song,  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  in  the  zmth  century,  is  that  long 
(uu)  which  was  represented  generally  by  ou  and  occasionally  by  0, 
but  never  by  m,  in  the  nv  th  centuiy,  was  now  invariably  repre- 
sented by  tt.  This  is  deduced  ^m  the  word  oudeUy  which  is  mani- 
festly an  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  bird,^  as  in  French  couewiy  old 
French  eaueotdy  Italian  eueuloy  German  kukuky  kuekuky  Dutch  koekoek 
(kuu'kuuk),  Latin  ouculu8y  coccyx,  Greek  KOKKV^y  Sanscrit  kohila} 

ags.  fborton,  pedere^  bat  this  change  such  an  interral  in  connection  with  the 

of  /  into  17,  flilthongli  frequent  in  old  cry,  beins  in  t.  6,  where  in  ting  euecu 

MSS,  is  not  confinned  by  any  other  he  first  descends  and  then  ascends  a 

nsage  in  the  present  ^oem,  and  the  nse  of  minor  third,  the  notes  being  /  df, 

a  Norman  word  veri  m  a  hunting  phrase  ^  «  (juehoo  in  English  is  clearly  a  mere 

seems  natural.    The  nse  of  the  word  as  imitation  of  the  cry  of  that  hird,  even 

a  Terb,  howerer,  requires  confirmation,  more  so  then  the  correspondiuj^  terms 

^  The  musical  interval  of  the  cry  is  in  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Latin.     In 

a  descending  minor  third,  which  the  these  languages  the  imitative  element 

composer  hf^  not  imitated,  the  only  has  received  ue  support  of  a  derivative 

instance  in  wMch  he  has  introduced  suffix ;  we  have  koki:^  in  Sanskrit,  and 
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The  Bound  must  have  been  (kok-kau*)  or  (kt^k-kau')  or  simplj 
(ktfk'u),  as  at  present.  The  orthography  may  be  compared  with  the 
cuckow  of  Chancer  17174  (suprii,  p.  305),  where  the  short  (n)  remains 
the  same,  but  the  long  (uu)  is  represented  by  ow.  Agreeing  witii 
this  we  hare  Ihude^  nn,  rw,  ^  which  were  lowde  loude,  nowy  eoWf 
thou  in  Chaucer.  And  thus  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  orthographies  of  the  xm  th  and  ziy  th  centuries  (p.  408,)  is 
established  by  reference  to  a  bird's  cry,  which  cannot  haye  changed. 

But  u  in  the  zm  th  century  did  not  always  represent  the  sounds 
(uu,  u),  as  we  see  by  the  word  murief  which  howeyer  is  not  enou^ 
in  itself,  or  even  when  compared  with  the  ags.  mirige^  to  establish 
the  second  sound  of  m  as  (i)  or  (e),  or  originally  (y)  as  previously 
suggested  (p.  299).  In  Halt  Mndenhad^  we  constantly  find  u  for  i 
or  y.  Thus  in  the  first  page,  hli^eluksr  ags.  bli%eHce,  blithely, 
lustni  ags.  lystnan,  listen,  trudlaey  ags.  brydlac,  marriage  gift,  elvp- 
p%ng$  ags.  clyppan,  clip  embrace,  hwuch  ags.  hwilc,  wMch,  }punehr^ 
ags.  Jnik^fi,  seem ;  euch  each,  in  which  last  word  the  sound  (eutsh) 
is  almost  unthinkable.  The  town  of  Hertford  is  so  spelled  in  the 
French  version  of  the  English  proclamation  of  Henry  III,  but 
appears  as  Hwrtford^  in  the  contemporary  English  version,  1258. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  rather  that  the  a,  which  was  properly 
and  generally  employed  as  (uu,  u),  was  coming  into  use  to  replace 
the  ags.  y  (y),  which  it  succeeded  in  doing  by  the  end  of  the  xttt  th 
century,  thereby  necessitating  the  recurrence  to  ou  for  (uu).  Was 
this  double  use  of  ti,  then,  due  to  the  Korman  influence  ?  In  the 
French  version  of  the  Proclamation  already  cited,'  we  have  CufUe, 
tuzy  nuSy  pur,  ncum,  ftirz,  tunt,  etc.,  in  which  u  was  most  probably 
(uu,  u),  while  in  I>ue,  saluz,  greignure^  mIuz^  iurgent,  desuz,  etc., 
the  sound  could  hardly  have  been  other  than  (yy,  y).  The 
Korman  u  derived  from  Latin  u  may  have  been  frequently  (yy)^  and 
that  derived  from  Latin  o,  may  have  been  generally  (uu).  The 
point  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  established,^  and  the  English  and  Nor- 

iokhfx  in  Greek,  eucuhu  in   Latin,  as  other  names  for  the  cnckoo,  old  Sla- 

(Pott,  £tymologij»che  Forschnngen,  i.  vonic  ez'egz'olka,  Lithuanian  ^'goz'e, 

84 ;  Zeitschrift,  iii.  43).  ^  Cfuekoo  is,  ia  Lettish  dfeggufe  and  Lithnanum  ku- 

iact,  a  modem  word,  which  has  taken  k6ti,  to  scream  like  a  cuckoo,  old  Norse 

the  place  of  the  Anglosaxon  geae  [g^\  gaukr  (gteoetkr)  etc.,  and  giyes  other 

the  German   0M4eh    (ganku^h),    and,  examples  of  names  of  birds  from  thdr 

being  purely  onomatopoetic,  it  is  of  cry.  Cumberland  (gauk),  Scotch  (gauk). 

course  not  liable  to   the  changes  of  >  Hali  Meidenhad,  from  MS.  Cott. 

Grimm's  Law.    As  the  word  euekoo  Titos  D.  XTiii.fol.  11 2«;  an  alliteratare 

predicates  nothing  but  the  sound  of  a  homily  of  the  thirteenth  century,  edited 

particular  bird,  it  could  neyer  be  applied  by  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.,  once  of  St. 

for  expressing  any  general  quali^  in  John's  College,  Cambridge;  published 

which  other  animals  might  share ;  and  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 

the  only  deriTatiyes  to  which  it  might  1866.  8vo.  pp.  60. 

giye  rise  are  words  enressiye  of  a  me-  >  Both   yersions    are  giyen  below, 

taphorical  likness  with  the  bird.    The  pp.  600-605,  accurately  printed  from 

same  applies  to  eoek,  the  Sanskrit  kuk-  the   originals  in    the  Public    Becord 

ihfTtf.'*    Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Office. 

Science  of  Language,  1861,  p.   347.  '  Mr.  Payne  is  of  opinion  that  the 

Pott,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  giyes  Norman  m,  ui,  were  always  (uu).  Com- 
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man  orthograpbieB  derive  so  differently,  that  in  the  xm  th  century 
they  can  scarcely  be  held  to  influence  each  other.  Hence  the  in- 
troduction of  ou  for  (uu)  into  English  may  be  a  native  development, 
as  already  stated,  and  not  due  to  French  customs.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  u,  where  i  would  be  expected,  in  Western  English, 
as  in  dudSf  lute  for  dide^  liU^  may  at  most  indicate  a  wider  geo- 
graphical extension  of  that  sound  (y)  which  is  now  nearly  con- 
fined in  the  west  to  Devonshire.  In  our  inability  however  to 
determine  the  last,  especially  in  Eastern  and  Southern  English, 
where  we  find  the  oithographies  fi,  «,  e  interchanging,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  pronounce  as  »,  e  (»,  e).  See  the  remarks  on  the 
same  use  of  u  in  the  xiv  th  century,  supr^  pp.  298-300.  Numer- 
ous examples  will  occur  in  the  following  pages  of  this  section. 

We  gather  then  from  the  Cuckoo  Song:  1)  that  (W,  ow  were 
used  for  (oou)  only,  as  in  Ihouy,  growehy  ags.  hlowan,  growan,  and 
never  for  (uu,  u)  which  were  umformly  represented  by  a,  but  u 
itself  was  probably  ambiguous,  and  also  represented  an  actual  or 
older  (yy,  y),  which  was  interchangeable  with  i,  e ;  2)  that  e  final 
was  regularly  pronounced,  but  might  be  suppressed  even  not  before 
a  vowel,  when  required  for  the  metre  or  rhyme ;  3)  that  -ej)  might 
be  pronounced  or  suppressed ;  4)  that  -m  might  be  so  distinctly 
pronounced  as  to  be  sung  to  an  accented  note. 

As  regards  the  remaining  letters  and  combinations  no  information 
is  given,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
different  from  the  sounds  already  obtained  for  the  xiv  th  century. 
The  words  are  practically  the  same.  The  consonants  no  doubt  had 
not  altered.  The  vowels  a,  e^  o  had  already  received  their  most 
ancient  powers  (a,  e,  o).  The  only  doubt  ejects  «,  which  in  the 
XIV  th  century  we  concluded  to  be  (iV,  t).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Latin  value  of  these  letters  was  (ii,  i),  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  when  the  Saxons  changed  their  runic  for  the  Boman 
alphabet,  they  actually  said  (ii,  i).  K  they  had  said  («V,  %)  it  would 
have  been  near  enough.  In  subsequent  examples  we  shall  fr^uently 
find  «,  e  short  confused,  which  would  still  lead  us  to  suppose  that  • 
short  was  (i )  rather  than  (i).  But  from  this  time  forth  the  evidence 
is  not  strong  enough  for  long  •  being  (iV ).  It  certainly  could  not 
have  been  (ai),  if  we  were  right  in  concluding  that  it  was  (*•)  in 
the  XIV  th  century  (p.  297).  In  this  doubtful  state  of  the  case,  I 
shall  adopt  (ii,  i)  as  the  long  and  short  sound  of  •',  in  all  my  indi- 
cations of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xin  th  century  and  earlier,  and 
content  myself  with  recording  here  once  for  all  that  I  consider  the 
short  %  to  have  been  certainly  (»),  and  that  the  time  when  long  % 
passed  from  {%%)  into  (ii),  if  there  ever  was  such  a  time  in  England, 
is  imknown.  Upon  these  grounds  I  have  drawn  up  the  pronun- 
ciation exhibited  on  (p.  427). 

pare:  bnre  mesaTentnre,  bnie  couTer-  ii  had  ahnost  certainly  the  sound  of  (yy), 

tore  from  King  Horn,  infrii  p.  480,  and  and  it  is  possible  that  this  later  ortho- 

the  spelling  huU  muis^  p.  449.    When  graphy  may  be  a  goide  to  the  oldest 

the  spelling  ou  was  established  for  (uu),  pronunciation. 
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THE    CTTCKOO    SOJTO. 
From  the  Harleian  "MS.  978,  fb.  lOh. 


Early  EngUsk  Origiml. 

Bvmer  if  lenmen  in. 

Lhude  flng  cnccu. 
Qrowe)?  fed 
and  blowe]?  med 

and  fpHng)  \e  wde  nu; 
S^g  cuceu 
Awe  blete]'  after  lomb. 

Ihon^  after  calne  cxu 
Bolluc  flerte>. 
bncke  nerte^ 

Mune  i!ng  onoon. 
Cnccu  cnccu 
Wei  fingef  ]?u  cnccu 
ne  fwik  Jm  nauer  no. 

Pea. 
Sfng  cuceu  nn.    Sf ng  ouccu, 

8(ng  cnccu.    Sing  cnccu  nu. 


Ctmfictured  ProhuheiaHon. 

Sunmer  is  iknu*meii  in. 

Lhnu'de  siq,  knk'knu* ! 
Groou*eth  seed, 
And  blootl'eth  meed, 
5       And  spriqth  dke  uud*e  nnu. 
Siq,  knk'knn* ! 
Au'e  bleet"eth  after  lomb, 

Lhoonth  after  kal've  knu. 
Bnl'unk  6tert*eth, 
10    Buk-e  Tert'eth,  . 

Mer*ie  siq,  kuk*knu ! 
Knk-knn* !  knk'knn* ! 
'  Wei  siq'es  dbnn,  kuk'knu* ! 
Nee  swiik  dbnu  naver  nun. 

Feea. 
Siq»  knk'knn*,  nun !  Siq,  knk-- 
15  knu* ! 

Siq,  knk'knn* !    Siq,  knk'knn*, 
nnu  I 


VerhtH  TraniUUum  ofih$  Sarfy  JBnffUsh.'^Bummec  has  come  in,  Loudly  sing, 
cnokoo !  Grows  seed,  And  blossoms  mead,  And  springs  the  wood  now.  Sing, 
cuckoo !  Ewe  bleats  after  lamb.  Lows  after  (its)  calf  (the)  cow.  Bullock  leaps, 
Buck  Tcrts  (seeks  the  green).  Merrily  sing,  cuckoo  I  Cuckoo,  cuckoo !  Well 
singest  thou,  cuckoo,  Cease  thou  not  nerer  now.  Burden,  Sing,  cuckoo,  now ! 
sing,  cuckoo !    Sing,  cuckoo  I  sing,  cuckoo,  now ! 

Zatin  Hymn  to  the  same  note9.-^Tertp\ce  Xp'icola.— que  dignacio.— cehcus— 
agncola — ^pro  uitif  yicio. — fiho— non  parcenf  exposuit — ^mortis  ezicio— Qui 
captiuos— femfuiuos— a  supphao— nte  donat — et  secum  coronat — in  ceh  foho. 

Verbal  T^rantlation  of  the  ZaHn  Rffmn, — ^Behold,  Christ-Worshipper  (Christi' 
eola)  What  condescension !  From  heayen  The  hushandman  For  the  fault  of  the 
Tine,  His  son  Not  sparing  has  exposed  To  the  destruction  of  death.  Who  the 
captives  Half-aliye  From  punishment  Giyes  to  life,  And  crowns  with  him  In 
hea?6n*s  throne. 
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Three  peculiarities  wiQ  here  he  noticed  (au'e,  lomh,  nayer), 
correspanding  to  moe^  hmh,  naver^  in  the  MSS.  Since,  then^  the 
scribe  is  snpposed  by  Sir  F.  Madden  to  have  been  a  Norfolk  man, 
I  endeavoured  to  write  the  song  in  the  present  Norfolk  pronnn- 
ciation,  and  having  submitted  the  following  to  competent  revision 
I  believe  that  it  in  sufficiently  correct  to  shew  that  if  the  old  pro- 
nunciation, already  given  (p.  427),  has  any  daim  to  consideration, 
there  ia  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  song  was  written  in  an 
East  Anglian  dialect.  The  East  Midland  form  #tii^«9,  which  may 
have  be^  a  scribal  error  tot  itn^eH^  is  the  only  East  AugKan 
point  <^  grammar,  and  nau&r  of  sound. 

Norfolk  Fhmunei4Uum  of  iMs  Cuebw  8<m^. 

(Sam-i  iz  kam  in.  Btd-sk  stait'eth, 

Lsnd'b'  siq,  ktfkuu* !  Bak  wait'eth, 

Graau'eth  seed,  Mertlt  siq,  kifkuu'! 

And  blaau'eth  meed,  Kt^kuu*,  kidniu'! 

And  spriqth  dhe  «d  nsu.  WeL  siq-est  dhsu,  kukuu' ! 

Stq,  kukuu* !  Not  sees  dhsu  nsv*!  ueu). 

JoovL  bleet'eth  aft*i  lam, 

Laauth  aft'i  kalf  ksu, 

2.   The  Prisonxb'b  Prater  (with  the  Mmc),  cibc\  a.d.  1270. 

In  the  Record  Boom  of  the  Town  Clerk's  Office  in  the  Guildhall 
of  the  Cfity  of  London,  is  preserved  an  old  quarto  vellum  manuscript 
known  as  the  Liber  de  Antiquu  Zegibw,  of  which  a  re-arranged 
transcription  was  made  by  Mx.  Stapleton  for  the  Camden  Society,' 
and  a  translation  has  been  more  recently  published  by  Mr.  Riley.* 
Neither  of  these  works  mention  a  poem  in  Norman  French  and 
"RTigliah,  with  musical  notes,  which  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  although  Mr.  Stapleton  gives  passages  which  occur  imme- 
diately before  and  after  it,  and  upon  one  of  the  "pAges  of  the  song. 
Both  transcriber  and  translator  seem  to  have  considered  the  song  as 
worthless,  or  as  irrelevant  to  the  other  matters  in  the  book.  No 
doubt  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  work.  It  seems  to  have  been  in- 
serted as  a  useful  piece  of  parchment,  and  the  old  numbering  of  the 
folios  does  not  go  so  far.  But  it  is  entirely  in  a  xmth  century 
hand,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Cuckoo  Song,  and  the  musicaL 
notes,  although  not  written  in  strict  time,  are  of  precisely  similar 
forms.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  piece  of  parchment  and  writing  older 
than  many  parts  of  the  book  itself,  and  probably  coeval  with  the 
Cuckoo  Song.'    The  music  is  adapted  to  the  French  words,  which 

>    De     Aiitiqms     Legibus     liber.  >  Smrf  ThcwHu  BUty,  Chronicles 

Cronica    Maionim    et    Yiceoomitom  of  the  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  of  London 

Londonianun  et  qnedun,  qne  contin-  aj>.  1178  to  a.d.  1274.  London.  TriLb- 

gebant     temporibns    illis    ab     anno  ner.  4to.  1863. 

MCLXXTm  aa  annnm  MCCLXxrr>f;  com  '  The  following  notes  will  enable 

appendioe.    Nunc  primum  typb  man-  the  reader  to  insert  this  song  correctly 

d^  cnrante  Thoma  Stapleton.    1846.  in  Stapleton's  Inmacript  Tl^  nttmben 
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are  corefally  placed  under  their  notes,  but  the  English  translation, 
written  under  the  French,  is  not  kept  strictly  under  the  correspond- 
ing notes  and  often  runs  to  a  considerable  length  beyond  the  French. 
Both  begin  together  at  the  beginnings  of  stanzas.  There  are  several 
mistakes  in  the  English,  and  one  word  deleted  in  the  French  and 
not  restored.  This  and  the  absence  of  musical  notes  to  the  few  last 
words,  shews  that  the  manuscript  was  not  properly  revised.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  add  a  corrected  text  (pp.  435,  437),  which  is 
that  followed  in  the  subsequent  remarks.^ 

The  notes,  which  are  now  first  published  (pp.  432-3),  presented 
considerable  difficulty,  from  their  being  written  in  plain  chanty  and 
therefore  without  any  division  of  time,  the  length  of  the  notes  being 
left  to  the  feeling  of  the  singer,  as  in  modem  recitative.  In  the 
following  edition  I  have  duly  trsuoslated  the  pitch  of  each  note,  and 
expanded  the  ligatures  into  slurred  notes,  placing  the  French  words 


in  brackets  are  those  of   the   folios 
numbered  in    an    ancient  hand,    the 
other  nnmbering   is    modem  and  in 
pencil.    I  have  to  thank  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Town  Clerk  for  allowing  me  to 
inspect  the  book  and  make  such  ex- 
tracts as  were  necessary. 
Fo.  [167],  «.  Fuit  vir  quidam,  Stap. 
238.    This  ends  on  fo.  [158],  a,  last 
paragraph.    This  folio  contains,  Iste 
Tero.  A.  natns  fait  anno  domini  mo. 
ducentesimo  primo,  Stap.  239.    The 
Hem.,  1686,  Stap.  253,  ke  la  Reyne 
Isabel  etc.  Kan  £.  xx.  is  in  a  totally 
different  hand. 
Fo.  [159],  a,  the  six  Latin  lines,  Stap. 

253,  In  hoc  folio  continentur  etc. 
Fo.  159,  by  is  blank,  but  both  159,  a 
and  b  are  ruled  for  double  columns 
and  for  writing. 
Fo.  160,  a,  is  blank  and  not  ruled,  ap- 
parently an  old  piece  of  parchment, 
used  and  put  in. 
Fo.  160,  b,  and  161,  a,  the  words  and 

music  of  the  Prisoner's  Prayer. 
Fo.  161,  b,  the  last  words  of  the  same 
Prayer,  Tiz.  "  et  jor  et  doint  ioye 
certeyne,"  and  "  we  moten  Ey  and 
o  habben  the  eche  blifTe,"  without 
either  musical  notes  or  staff.  This 
page  also  contains  the  notice :  Cum 
de  edifices,  Stap.  253. 
Fo.  162,  a,  the  nye  lines,  Una  Nero 

die,  Stap.  253. 
Fo.  162,  b,  A  hymn  consisting  of  ten 
lines  and  a  half  of  musical  staff, 
with  Latin  words:  In  translatione 
beati  thome,  the  whole  crossed  out 
with  one  cross. 
Fo.  163,  a  and  b.  The  notice  of  Thed- 
mar,  Stap.  239,  Fo.  163  b,  is  the  last 


written  page,  there  are  howeyer 
three  other  blank  folios,  and  one 
with  scribbling  upon  it,  which  ends 
the  book. 

The  handwriting  of  the  Prisoner's 
Prayer  corresponds  with  that  in  the 
best  and  oldest  writing  ifi  the  book, 
and  cannot  be  later  than  1250. 

^  The  English  text  of  the  Prisoner's 
Prayer  appears  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Reliquse  AntiqusB  i,  274, 
from  a  transcription  by  J.  0.  Halliwell, 
which  reads,  mcorrectly,  t.  1,  nun 
for  mill,  T.  16  licth  forlictli,T. 
26  pr sun  for  prtsun,  t.  38  us  for 
has  and  t.  39,  misse  for  milse, 
and  arranges  v.  13,  14  thus 

For  othre  habbet  misnome 
Ben  in  this  prisun  i-broct. 
The  present  copy  is  re-printed,  from 
the  work  cited  below,  p.  498,  n.  1,  with 
an  improved  stanza  III,  and  the  cor- 
rection V.  41  wu  fit  go  for  wn  fit. 
SM),  the  result  of  renewed  inspection. 
The  corrected  text  has  also  been  re-cor- 
rected, especially  in  the  Terse  last  cited, 
where  Dr.  Stratmann's  conjecture  tiiat 
^0  wu  fit  go  stands  for  go  hu  so 
it  go  has  b^n  adopted,  wu=whu, 
being  a  not  unfrequent  form  of  h  u  in 
the  xinth  century,  (infr&  p.  440,) 
and  the  contraction  sit  for  so  it 
being  partially  justified  by  Omnin's 
;ha  t  for  ^ho  itt  =  she  it,  and 
h 6' t  for  he  itt.  Most  of  the  other 
corrections  are  endent  enough.  The 
only  difficult  word  i  p  e  1 1  is  illus- 
trated below,  p.  448.  See  also :  )>at 
wer  for  sin  in  helle  ipilt ;  of  paradis 
hi  wer  ate  pilt;  fort  godes  sone  in  rode 
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under  the  notes  as  indicated  in  the  originaL^  But  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  reducing  the  time  to  a  modem  aystem,  and  have  added 
baiB  accordingly.*  As  frequently  happens  in  translations,  the  Eng- 
lish words  do  not  in  all  cases  exactly  coirespond  to  the  notes  written 
for  the  Frendu  This  has  occasioned  much  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  collected  text  of  the  English  words  to  the  notes,  and  such 
changes  in  the  music  as  have  appeared  necessary  are  indicated  by 
smaller  notes.  When  two  sets  of  notes  appear  in  one  bar,  the 
direction  of  their  tails  shews  in  the  usual  way  to  what  version  th^ 
refer.  It  is  evident  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  any  passage  in 
which  such  alterations  have  appeared  necessary,  as  regards  the 
pronunciation  of  the  syllables.'  Enough  passages  remain  in  whic^ 
nnal  -e  was  undoubtedly  pronounced,  to  establish  here  as  well  as  in 
the  Cuckoo  Song,  the  general  rule  for  pronouncing  it.    At  the  sf«ne 

prit^m  in  T.  4.  and  the  word  Okriit  m 
T.  7)  haye  each  in  the  MS.  two  identi- 


was  pilt,  FnnuvaU's  Early  EngUsh 
Poems,  p.  13.  t.  8  and  86 ;  p.  14,  t. 
66,  from  Harl.  MS.  913.  The  Freach 
text  has  been  printed  by  M.  Jules  Del- 
pit,  in  his  Collection  66n6rale  des  Doca- 
ments  Franous  qui  se  trouvent  en 
Angleterre,  Fans,   1847,  4to.  toL  1, 

L28,  No.  LXYU.  This  transcript  is 
Ity haviiM^ <raii^tfft0 for  dangnsse 
T.  2,  dtur  ror  dus  T.  6,  Ml  tait  for 
enset  t.  12,  £  nr$a  Ikut  k$  for 
Sire  dens  ky  y.  16,  /  tel  for 
iceT  T.  23,  morlMifor  morien  28, 
forttoft  fors  t.  80,  gu4$  for  gnS^ 
T.  34.  The  u  and  v  are  also  modem- 
ized,  the  stanzas  not  divided  as  in  the 
original,  some  contractions  expanded 
witnout  notice  and  others  not,  i^ 
omission  of  $1  t.  39  not  peroeiyed  and 
y.  6  made  to  end  with  trw  om»  instead 
of  iA«fif,  in  defiance  of  we  metrical 
point,  the  metre  and  mnsic.  In  citing 
the  Hel,  Ant.  for  tlie  English  yersion, 
M.  Delpit  prints  SoUewtil,  8Krap§^ 
Pikerimf  for  EaUmell,  Serap$,  JPic^ 
kmiHjf,  He  says  of  tius  poem  (ib.  p. 
cxcu):  **Le  No  Lxyn  est  le  pins 
ancien  document  en  yers  public  dans 
oe  yolume.  Je  I'ai  trouvd  sur  lee 
feuillets  de  garde  d'un  manuscnt  da 
TLxnfi  si^de,  oonnu  dans  ks  asohives  de 
la  mairie  de  Londres  sous  le  nom  de 
Libw  d$  imtiqmt  legibu* ;  mab  sa  com- 
position pent  remonter  k  une  6poque 
oeaucoup  plus  andenne  que  celle  de  sa 
transcription  ....  il  m'a  paru  important 
par  son  andennet^,  et  de  nature  a  four- 
nir  qudques  remarques  utiles  fnir  loa 
regies  qui  pr^sid^rent  h.  la  formation 
de  la  langnie  que  nous  parlous." 

^  In  uree  instances  only  haye  I 
deyiated  from  tlie  original.  The  se- 
omd  syllable  of  ple^wU  in  y.  I,  sad  of 


oal  r^eated  notes  written  dose  together. 
In  each  case  I  haye  reduced  thiBse  to 
^le  note,  as  I  haye  been  unable  to 


obtain  any  explanation  of  this  doubUi^. 

>  The  Key  is  tlie  ecdesiastical  mode 
of  which  the  scale  ran  from  G,  thus  O 
A  fi  0  d  e  f  g,  without  any  sharps  or 
flats.  £adi  stanza  is  treated  as  a  s^a- 
rate  eompodtion,  and  the  second  half 
of  each  stanza  repeats  the  music  of  tiie 
first  half,  almost  precisdy.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  supply  the  missing  notea 
of  the  fifth  stanza,  answering  to  tiie 
French  words :  **  et  jor  et  doint  ioye 
certeyne,"  with  almost  perfect  cer- 
tain^. I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Chappdl  for  much  information  reject- 
ing me  meaning  of  the  old  mumou  no- 
tation, and  for  an  acquaintance  with 
the  important  works  of  £.  de  Cousse- 
maker :  (Scriptorum  de  Mudca  Medii 
JByi  noyam  seriem,  1864,  4to.,  and 
L'Art  Harmonique  anx  xu  et  xm^ 
d^es,  1866,  4to.)  without  which  I 
could  not  haye  traniBlated  tlie  mnsic  at 
all.  But  for  tiie  barring  of  the  Fri" 
mmm'e  Frauer^  I  alone  am  respon- 
nble,  and  I  naye  been  guided  entirdy 
by  the  symmetry  of  the  mudcal  pas- 
sages and  the  rhythm  of  the  words, 
not  at  All  by  any  posdble  indications  of 
length  in  the  notes  tiiemsdyes,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Cuckoo  Souff,  in  idiiok 
the  time  is  aocuratdy  indicated. 

*  Thus  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  thai 
the  singer  pronounced  ehmne  y.  4  in 
two  sylbbles,  although  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  he  said  name  y.  6  in 
two  syUables.  Similarly  eomty  mienome^ 
y.  11, 13,  may  haye  omitted  the  final 
•0  for  the  mude. 
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time  other  passages  occur  in  which  it  seems  to  have  heen  un- 
doubtedly omitt^  not  only  before  a  vowel,  but  elsewhere,  and 
these  are  all  indicated  by  an  apostrophe  in  the  corrected  text.* 

The  rhymes  are  generally  quite  regular,  but  there  are  a  few 
anomalies  which  prepare  us  to  look  out  for  assonances  intermixed 
with  perfect  rhymes  in  poems  of  the  zm  th  century  and  earlier. 
Thus:  man  am  7,  9 ;  hem  men  21,  22 ;  live  biHTe  sti^e  27,  28, 
29  ;  mildse  blisse  39,  44 ;  are  all  assonances  (p.  245,  note).  But 
they  are  assonances  which  many  ears  mistake  for  rhymes,  because 
the  differences  of  the  consonants  are  not  obstrusive.  The  French 
version  has  also  the  assonance :  deos  mortels,  15, 16 ;  and  perhi^ : 
euayn  heim,  37,  38. 

As  regards  the  orthography  in  the  uncorrected  text,  the  use  of  d 
for  V  is  common  enou^  in  other  1£SS.  not  to  need  explanation ; 
the  he  for  oh  ib  aa  occasional  carelessness,  compare  the  4,  with  teh 
1,  2,  3,  found  also  in  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III. ;  and  the 
occasional  insertion  of  A  is  frequent  in  Layamon,  and  may  indicate 
a  doubtful  pronunciation,  compare  v»  20,  with  hu8  40,  41.  More 
noticeable  is  the  invariable  use  of  th  for  ^  at  so  early  a  period,  and 
yA  or  occasionally  yh  ^forghef  21,  yhef  23)  for  ^ ;  the  use  of  <^  for 
5<  (noct  12,  ibroct  14)  is  not  otherwise  imcommon.  The  orthography 
jfh  seems  to  point  to  a  (jh)  or  (jh)  as  preceding  the  use  of  {j\  where 
l  occured  in  ags.,  as  already  suggested  Tp.  313).  Wos  24  ror  whoa^ 
and,  if  Dr.  Stratmann  is  correct,  ipu  42  for  whu  and  that  for  Au,  may 
be  assimilated  to  the  cases  of  inserted  A,  as  shewing  a  lack,  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  aspirate.  The  use  of  0  for  «  in  such  words  as  biUee 
31,  44,  is  not  uncommon,  compare  Gen.  and  Ex.  3518.  Mai  28, 
for  the  older  form  mo^,  and  maiden  35,  indicate  that  the  diphthong 
had  been  completely  formed  from  0$  (ag,  agh,  a^h,  arh,  ai) ;  and 
ey  43,  compared  with  Omnin's  o^,  shews  that  a  writer  did  not 
feel  any  difference  between  the  diphthongs  (ei,  ai),  which  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  found  it  so  hard  to  distingui^  three  centuries  later 
(p.  121)  and  which  were  constantly  confused  in  the  xivth  century 
(p.  263).  These  are  the  only  words  in  the  English  text  bearing  on 
these  diphthcMigs.  But  in  the  French  we  have,  touereiUf  tnayn, 
euayn,  heim  35,  36,  37,  38,  rhyming  together,  and  we  have  pUet, 
forfet  24,  25,  indicating  an  unpronounced  b  before  t,  and  a  degene- 
ration of  ai  in  certain  words  into  (e)  even  at  this  early  period. 
The  Prisoner's  Prayer  never  uses  ou  for  (uu),  but  employs  u  as 
in  huthe  1,  nu  2,  thu  8,  primn  9,  %a  10,  hUen  34.  The  aume  11, 
and  mimome  13,  are  either  errors  for  eume,  mienume,  or  eome,  mie- 
name,  probably  the  latter,  as  $ame,  some  are  the  ags.  forms.  There 
is  no  instance  of  u  being  employed  for  »,  e  or  ags.  y.  The  French 
text,  to  which  the  notes  were  primarily  adapted,  raises  the  question 
of  the  pronunciation  of  Norman.     See  p.  438. 

^  Final  -«,  elided  before  a  Towel,  11  coDBonant,  >in'  5,  hop*  27,  bar*  86, 

ktt>'  1,  sor'  3,  bal'  hal'  17t  wel*  31,  aon*   36,  Ut*  42;  internal  e  omitted, 

but'  34  (thiB  is  a  conjectural  emenda-  mnch'le  4,  hey'ne  18,  35 ;   and  if  Dr. 

tion),  haW  37,  bring'  40 ;  before  an  Stratenann'a  correction  ia  adopted  ve 

H,o>r'babbe>13,xa>'he82;  befiire  haie /«  for  ^  i<,  T.  42* 
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THE   PBISONEB'S   PBATEE. 


Br9m  tk$  Liber  4$  AsUiqmM  LtgQmt^fi,  160  h, 

lioit,   ne  Vrandi  M  In  the  Origiinl  MS.,  the  BngHfh  aceordinc  to  Tht 

sluivad  and  jdnfd  notes  mprmoA  the  original  Ugatures.    The  tune  and  ban  an  modem,  the 
original  being  in  p2a«»  ckamL    The  last  five  ban  are  not  in  the  M8^  bat  bare  been  tuppUed 

lAdagio,  qffldtmomK}  [TnroK.3 


iSf  ri''j;4ij  JiJ  Hf  i-|j.j;jt^ihffrf 


o  -  re     pie  jn  dan  -  giu  -  ae  trea  • 
ne    hif^*  ich    *ior  -  ye    non.         Ka  ich    mot   ma   -   nen      nun 


Y  /  Eyiif   ne    io j    ke     pie jn  -  te      In 
^l  At  


m 


:t=:t 


i  i\r  :\--'.;f  !jv^',\r  :\^!3i 


M    M 


an     trop    ai  mal  et  oon-trej-re  Sam  de  -  cer  -  te  en  pri-aim  niL    ear  may-dei  trea- 
mon.    Kar-fol  wdsor*  ich  li-che.  Oiltles  ichtho-liemnch-lescba-nie  Help  GJodfor thin 


^^ 


:t=t: 


r  rirrirrUiii^ 


■^-^ 


±=r 


:t3t 


#  # 


^=^-^ 


pa-is    iEe-su.  dnz  dens  etde-bon-nej-n.j^^  (Ihe-sacrutTeindeanein horn. preng^^ 
8we-te  na  -  me,  King  of  her-en  -  e  ri-che.      ( Je-€QCri8t,*flo^God,')M>)yman,  LhoTcrd^ 


i 


fU  jijMr  ri'-JiJ4^ 


^M 


\  mei  pi  -  te.     Je-tet  mei  de  la  pri-snn       t    ie  sni  a-tort  ^te.      Io   e 
rew  pu.  np  -on  me !     Of  pri-snn  ^-in  ich  am  Bring  me  nt  andmak-ie  fre!    Ich  and 


(|v'^'lrrH'i'irrirri^^iJ^irri^^fe^TM 


mi  an-tre  oom-paign-nn  dens  en-set  la  ne-ri  -  te.   tot  pnraii-tremes-pri-sansa-mes 
mi   -  ne  fe-ren  so-me(6odirot,ichneli3-en<^)  Foro^habbe)'benmia-no-«Be[A»d]iA 


^^^ihH^.i^\  J  HI  f  ri^J^i^  i\-'!iM  ^  J'''i  ^ 


a    hnn-te    H-ne-re-fTT  /    Sire    densky  as  mor-tels        es    de  par -don 
thispri-son    i  -  bn^^^^  \  Al-m^  -  ti     |mtwel  li^t  -  li        Of  bal'is     haT 


^j;j.J'lJljHr7ti^ee|J?JMJJ|JJj|J.."lj5 


ne-i-ne.       sn-en-res       de- K-oe-rex  nns de    ees     -     te       pei  • 

and     bo -tew     Her'^iekingl    OfH>won-ing         Ut  as    lym    -    gen      mo- 
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jf-Tn-tf-r-h^V  JlJJ^tMjligUjJl^ri 


ne  Par-don  •  ez.       et    as  -  soy  •  lez.  i  -  eel*  gen  -  til     si 

te,  For  -  ;ef   hem     fe  wik  -  ke    men       God  ^    it  is  |>i    wil 


re. 

le. 


p-f\'"Jii'\i  J I  .rj  J I  J.1I  .^-l  J  J I  ^^1 


Si      te        plest  par     ki    for  -  fet 
For  whos     gilt    We   beof    i  -  pilt 


nons  snf-fran  tel  mar  •  ti    -    re. 
In        p\B      pri-snn      11    •    le. 


^mr^tfrtfcfelli^J  I J  J I  i-^U^ 


TV. 


i 


{Fonsest  ke   se    a-fi-e    en  cest-e  mort-en        n-ie.     ke      tant  nns  oon-tra- 
Ne  hop'non  to  his      liTe!    Hernemi^he  bi    •    li-ve      He    -    ^       ^e^  he 


li  -  e        Et     T  nad  fors  boy  -  di  -  e.  Ore  est  hoem  en  le  -  es  -  se     et     ore  est 
sti-je      defy  fel-le)y  him  to  gnmde.  Nn  ha^  man  wel'andbliB-se,   Bay  heschal 


i 


en    tris  •  tes-ce        ore 
^ar  •  of    mi 
iConFi>rea.] 


le  ea-ristore  bles-ce     for  -  tn-ne     ke   le    goi-e. 
^ar  •  of    mis-se   World-es  we-Ie,  mid  i  •  wis-se     Ne     la8-te)y  bnt'  on  stonde. 


i 


J  jij  'ir  fin^m 


^ 


Y  ( Vir  -  ^ne.  et  mere  an  so  •  ne  -  rein,  ke  nns  ie  -  ta  de     la   ma  •  yn  Al  man-fe 
\  Ma^-den  )>at  bar"  pe  her'-ne  king,  Bi-sech  (nn  son',  >at  swe-te  t^ing,  >at  he  habb' 


§f!'!\iJ\i'h\,t\rf.i\iQiiMf-Oil\n\ 


ki    par      e    -    nayn      nns  ont  tres-tni  en     snn    heim  affrantdo-lnr(et)pein-e. 
of    ns     rew  -  sing  And  bring'  ns  at  of  ^    wo  -  ning  For  ms  mu-ohel-emild-se 


Be  -  qne-rez    i  -  eel      sei  -  gnnr  ke     il     par  sagrant  dnl-cor  nns  get  de  oee-te 
He  bring*  ns  nt   of      fia     wo,  And  ns    to  -  che  werchen  swo  In  ^is  Ut*  go  hn 


f-lfHr  ff^^^^J^lJ  Jlr  rM  g^ 


do   •  Inr.     T     nns  sn-mns  nnyt    et         Jor    et  doint  ioy  -  e    cer  •  tey  -  na. 
■'i^      &>y  1^^    we  mo-ten  a)      and  o,    Hab-ben  l^e      eoh-«     bba-se. 

28 


^J^ 
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Chap.V. 


From  the  L%ber  de  Anttquii  Legibuif  Guildhall,  London,  foL  1605. 


Norman  French  Original, 

I. 

E^nf  ne  foy  ke  pleynte  fa 
ore  pleyn  dangnfle  treflu 

trop  ai  mal  ei  contreyre 
Sanz  decerte  en  pnfon  foi. 
car  maydez  trefpuif  il^/a. 

duz  deuf  0^  deboneyre. 

n. 

Ihe/u  cnft  veirf  deu  ueirf  hom. 

prenge  yuf  de  mei  pite. 
Jetez  mei  de  la  prison 

y  le  foi  atort  gete. 
lo  e  mi  autre  compaignun 

deu«  enfet  la  uente. 
tut  pur  autrtf  mefpiifun 

fumes  a  hunte  Uuere. 

in. 

Sire  deuf 
ky  af  mortels 

ef  de  pardun  uefne. 
fucurez 
dehuerez 

nufdeceftepeme. 


10 


14 


Early  English  Dranilation. 

I. 

Ar  ne  kuthe  ich  forghe  non. 
nu  ich  mot  maneit  min  mo^ 

karful  welfore  loh  fyche. 
Glides  ihc  sholye  muchele  fchame 
help  god  for  thin  fwete  name 

kyitg  of  heuene  nche. 

II. 

Jefu  cnft  fod  god  fod  man 

louerd  thu  rew  vponme 
of  prtfun  thar  ich  m  am 

bring  me  vt  and  makye  &e. 
Jch  and  mine  feren  fume 

god  wot  ich  ne  lyghe  noct 
for  othre  habbet  mif  nome  ben 

in  thy  f  prtfun  ibroct. 


in. 

Al  mich 

that  wel  lictli 
17  of  bale  if  hale  and  bote. 

heuene  kfng 

of  this  woning 
20  vt  YB  bnnge  mote. 


Verbal  Translation  of  the  Norman  French. — I.  Once  (I)  knew  not  what 
affliction  was.  Now,  fnll  of  angnish,  tormented  {trie  m^),  Too  much  (I)  hare  (oO 
ill  and  misfortune.  Without  guilt  in  prison  am  (I),  Wherefore  help  me  right 
soon  {trieouis)  Jesus,  Sweet  God  and  gracious.  XL  Jesus  Christ,  true  God,  true 
man,  Take  you  pity  on  me.  Cast  me  from  the  prison,  Where  I  am  wrongfully 
thrown.  I  and  my  other  companion,  God  knows  of  it  (en  sait)  the  truth.  All  for 
other  mistake  (in  mistake  for  others).  Are  delivered  to  shame.— III.  Sire  God, 
Who  to  (aux)  mortals  Art  of  pardon  souroe  {veme).  Help,  Deliyer  Us  from  this 
pain. 
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Corrected  Text. 

I. 

Ar  ne  kny  ioh  Bor^e  non, 
Nu  ich  mot  manen  min  moiu 

Xarfol  wel  sor*  ich  siclie.        S 
GiltleSy  ioh  JTolie  much'le  schame. 


Conjectured  Franttnciaticn, 

I. 

Aar  ne  knuih  itsh  8or*ghe  noon, 
Nnu  itsh   moot  maa*nen  miin 
moon. 
Eaar-ful-  wel  soor  itsh  siitsh'e. 
tiilt-lesy  itsh  thoo'lie  mntsh'le 
shaa'me. 
Help,  God,  for  ^'  swete  name.      Help,  God,  for   dhiin  swee'te 

naa*me. 


King  of  hevene  riche. 

n. 

Jesu  Crist,  bo}  God,  bo}  man. 


6        Xiq  of  Hoe'vene  liitsh-e. 


n. 


Lhoverd,  rew  }u  npon  me ! 
Of  prisnn  J^arin  ieh  am. 

Bring  me  nt  and  makie  fre !    10 
Ich  and  mine  feren  some, 

(God  wot,  ich  ne  lije  nogt,) 

Por  oJTr'  hahbe]?  ben  misnome 


Dzhee'sn  Erist,  sooth  God,  sooth 
man, 
Lhoverd,  ren  dhn  npon*  mee ! 
Of  priisnnn-  dhaarin-  itsh  am, 

Briq  me  nnt  and  maa-kie  free ! 
Itsh  and  mii-ne  fee-ren  soo  me, 
(God   wot,    itsh    ne    lii^he 
nokht,) 
For  oo'dhr-  -ab'eth  been  mis- 
noo'me 
[And]  in  J?is  prisnn  ibrogt.  14      [And]  in  dhis  priisnnn-  ibrokht-. 

IIL  III. 

Almijti,  Almi^h'tii', 

J7at  wel  h'jtli  Dhat  wel  li^ht-lii* 

Of  bal'  is  hal'  and  bote,     17  Of  baal  is  naal  and  boo'te, 

Hev'ne  king !  Heevne  king ! 

Of  Jis  woning  Of  dhis  woo'niq* 

TTt  ns  bringen  mote.  20            TTat  us  briq-en  moo-te. 

Ver^  Translation  of  the  Early  English  {corrected  text). — I.  Erst  not  knew  I 
sorrow  none,  Now  I  most  moan  (ags.  manan)  my  moan.  Fol  of  care  right 
sorely  I  sigh.  Goiltless,  I  sajQfer  much  shame.  Help,  God,  for  thy  sweet  nam«, 
King  of  heaven's  kingdom. — II.  Jesns  Christ,  true  God,  true  man,  Lord,  me 
thon  (haye  mercy)  npon  me  I  Of  (the)  prison  wherein  I  am,  Bring  me  out  and 
make  (me)  free !  I  and  my  companions  (plural  here,  singular  in  the  French) 
together  (God  knows,  I  not  lie  nought).  Have  been  for  others  mistaken,  ie. 
wrongfully  taken,  [And]  in  (to)  this  prison  hrought— III.  Almighty,  That  well 
easily  Of  harm  is  healing  and  remedy,  Heayen's  king.  Of  this  «»f)BiAti^  May  (ha) 
bring  ns  out. 
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IfomumBrmeh. 
Paidonez. 
0t  aflbylez. 

loel'  genial  fire.  23 

SI  te  pleft 
par  ki  forfet 

nof  faffiron  telmartire.     26 

IV. 

Fouf  ell  ke  fe  afie 
en  cede  morten  me. 
ke  tant  nof  contrahe. 

Et  V  nad  fore  boydie.         30 
Ore  eft  hoem  en  leefle 
et  ore  ell  en  tnHefce 
ore  le  ganft  ore  blefce 

fortune  ke  le  gufe,  84 

V. 

Yirgine.  et  mere  au  fonerefn. 
ke  nnfieta  de  la  mayn 
al  maufe  ki  par  enayn 
nof  ont  trefluz  en  fan  hehn 

a  grant  dolur  [et]  peine.       39i 
Eeqnerez  icel  feigntir 
ke  il  par  fa  grant  dolcor 
nuf  get  de  cefle  dolur. 
y  nuf  iiimus  nuyt  et  Jor 

et  doint  loye  certeyne.  44 


Early  EngUeh. 
Foryhef  hem 
the  wykke  men 

god  yhef  it  if  thi  wille 
for  wof  gelt 
we  bed  ipelt 

in  thof  prtfun  hille. 

IV. 

No  hope  non  to  hif  Hue 
her  ne  max  he  biliue 
heghe  thegh  he  stighe 

ded  him  felled  to  grunde. 
"Su  had  man  wele  and  bbfce 
rathe  he  fhal  thar  of  mifle. 
worldes  wele  midy  wifle 

ne  lasted  buten  on  fbinde. 

V. 

Mafden  that  bare  the  heuen  kfng 
bifech  thin  fone  that  fwete  thing 
that  he  habbe  of  bus  rewfing 
and  bring  bus  of  this  woning 

for  his  Muchele  milfe. 
He  brmg  bus  yt  of  this  wo 
and  huf  tache  werchen  fwo 
in  thof  If  ue  go  wn  fit  go. 
that  we  moten  ey  and  o 

habben  the  echo  blifce* 


VerM  Tramlation  of  the  Nmrmam  lireneh,  tantmued, — Pardon  And  absolTo 
Him,  gentle  sire,  If  (it)  thee  please,  By  whose  crime  We  suffer  soch  martyrdom. 
— lY.  Mad  is  (he)  that  has  oonfidence  In  this  death  in  life  {mort  en  vit,)  Which 
afflicts  (eontraiU^eontrarie^  Roquefort)  ns  so  much,  And  where  (there)  is  nothing 
but  deceit  ($t  ou  M'asil  n'j  a,  Aor«sqne,  ^^Msboisdie-sToisdie,  from 
vertHtia),  l^om  is  man  in  joy,  And  now  (he)  is  in  sorrow,  Now  him  heals 
(ffuArH)f  now  wounds,  Fortune  who  guides  (ffuide)  him.— Y.  Virgin  and  mother 
to  the  soTereign  Who  oast  us  with  his  (^  Ut  the  as  in  modem  French)  hand  To 
the  deyils  (aux  malfntt\  who  through  Ere  (Seam)  Haye  us  right  all  {trii  tout) 
on  their  hook  (heitn^  Aoim,  Aama=  Latin  Aomnf,  modem  hamefon)  In  great  grief 
and  (supply  et,  wanted  for  the  construction,  metre,  and  music,  the  word  originally^ 
written  has  been  erased,)  pain.  Beseech  that  Loird,  That  he  by  his  great  sweeU 
ness  {douemir)  M%y  cast  us  torn  this  griei;  Where  we  tie  night  and  day,  And 
gire  {denm)  sure  joy. 
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Corrected  Text. 
FoTjef  hem 
pe  wikke  men, 

God,  jif  it  is  }i  wille,       23 
For  whos  gilt 
We  beo]?  ipilt 

In  J^is  prisnn  ille.  26 

IV. 

l^e  hop'  non  to  his  live  ! 
Her  ne  ma^  he  bilive. 
He^e  ^e^  he  sti^e, 

De^  felle^  him  to  gmnde.      30 
Nn  ha}  man  wel'  and  blisse, 
Ea]?'  he  schal  ^arof  misse. 
"Worldes  wele,  mid  iwisse, 

I^e  laste^  bat'  on  stonde*      34 

V. 

Madden,  ^at  bar'  }o  heVne  king, 

JBiseoh  }dn  son',  ^at  swete  ^ing, 

pat  he  habb'  of  ns  rewsing, 
And  bring'  ns  of  this  woning, 

For  his  mnchele  mildse.        39 
He  bring'  ns  nt  of  this  wo, 
And  ns  tache  werchen  swo, 
In  ]?is  liy'  go  hn  s'  it  go, 
pat  we  moten,  a^  and  o, 

Habben  J^e  eche  blisse.         44 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 
Forjeef •  nem 
Dhe  wik-e  men, 

God,  jif  it  is  dhii  wil'e, 
For  whoos  gilt 
We  beenth  ipilt* 

In  dhis  prii'suun  il*e. 

IV. 
Ne  Hoop  noon  too  ms  lii-ve ! 
Heer  nee  mai  nee  bilii-ye. 
Hekh*e  dheekh  ne  stii'^he, 

Deeth  fel*eth  nim  to  grund'e. 
Nun  Hath  man  weel  and  blis'e 
Eaath  ee  shal  dhaar-of  mis*e. 
World'es  weel'e,  mid  iwis'e, 

ITe  last'eth  bnut  oon  stand -e 

V. 

Maid*en  dhat  baar  dhe  Heevne 

kiq 
Biseetsh*  dhiin  soon  dhat  sweete 

thiq, 
Dhat  He  nab  of  ns  rensiq*. 
And  briq  ns  of  dhis  woo'niq* 

For  His  mntsh'el'e  mil'se. 
Hee  briq  ns  nnt  of  dhis  woo 
And  ns  taatsh'e  wertsh'en  swoo. 
In  dhis  liiy  goo  naa  s-  it  goo, 
Dhat  we  moo'ten,  ai  and  oo, 

Hab-en  dhe  eetsh'e  blis*e. 


Verbal  lyantlatim  of  the  Early  SngUth  {corrected  iexi)^  continued, — Forgiye 
them  The  wicked  men,  God,  if  it  is  thy  will,  For  whose  gmlt  We  (have)  been 
thrust  In  (to)  this  yile  prison. — ^IV.  Let  none  have  trust  in  his  life  I  Here 
may  he  not  remain.  High  though  he  rise,  Death  fells  him  ta  (the)  ground. 
Now  hath  one  weal  and  bUss,  Suddenly  he  shall  miss  thereof.  (The)  world's  weal, 
with  certainty,  Lasteth  not  but  one  hour. — V.  Maiden,  that  bare  the  heayea's 
king,  Beseech  thy  son,  that  sweet  thing.  That  he  haye  of  us  pity,  And  bring  us 
out  of  this  affliction.  For  his  great  mercy.  May  he  bring  us  out  of  this  woe, 
And  so  to  act  teach  us,  In  this  life  go  how  so  it  go,  That  we  may,  aye  and  oyer 
Haye  the  et^nal  bliss. 
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Chap.  V. 


An  examination  of  the  pronmiciation  of  old  French,  especially  of 
the  Nonnan  dialect,  ia  also  almost  forced  upon  our  attention  by 
the  close  connection  of  the  two  languages  during  the  fonnation  of 
"Rngtish  proper.  The  researches  now  being  instituted  by  Mr.  J. 
Payne  into  the  persistenco  of  Korman  forms^  hare  given  the 
jHTonnnciatkm  of  Korman  a  still  greater  interest  The  investigation 
is  fiuu^t  with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  at  once  from  the  present 
attempt  to  resuscitate  early  Eng^iish  sounds.  It  must  be  conducted 
separately,  first  by  an  examination  of  all  the  documents  tending  to 
throw  a  li^t  upon  early  French  pronunciation ;  secondly,  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  liying  dialectic  pronunciation  in  the  North  of  France ; 
thirdly,  by  a  reriew  of  Norman  French  poetry,  either  in  original  ma- 
nuscripts of  known  dates  or  in  trustworthy  editions  of  ^e  same, 
such  as  M.  Michel's  edition  of  Benoit.*  To  assume  that  old  Norman 
was  pronounced  as  modem  Norman,'  or  modem  French,  or  modem 
English,  would  be  against  all  historical  precedent,  and  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  is  that  it  differed  from  all  of  th^  in  many 
respects,  but  that  we  may  find  indications  of  the  existence  of  all  of 
Ihe  latter  forms  in  particular  cases.  Such  an  investigation  is 
entirely  beside  the  present,  although  both  have  been  occasionally 
brought  in  contact,  through  PalsgpraYe  in  the  xti  th  century,  and 
such  translations  from  the  Norman  as  the  Prisoner's  Prayer,  and 
the  rhymes  of  English  and  French  in  Chaucer  and  the  Political 
Songs.     It  would  be  difficult  for  any  but  a  Frenchman  to  conduct. 


'  "The  Nonnan  dement  in  the 
Kngliih,  rooken  and  written,  of  the 
xinth  andxiTth  oentnrieo,  and  in  the 
prorindml  dialects,"  is  the  more  ex- 
tended title  which  Mr.  Payne  has 
adopted  for  his  papers  read  before  the 
Philological  Society  in  1868  and  1869. 

t  Chroniqne  des  Does  de  Normandie 
par  Benoit,  tronT^re  anglo-normand  dn 
xn*  siMe,  pnbli^  ponr  la  premiere 
fois  d'aprds  nn  mannscrit  dn  Mns^ 
Britanniqne  par  Uraneisfue  Miehdy 
1886-1844.  8  toIs.  4to.  Published  bj 
order  iji  the  French  goyemment.  The 
MS.  followed  is  HarL  1717,  and  the 
printed  text  was  compared  with  the 
original  bj  Sir  F.  Maaden.  There  is 
a  oopr  in  the  Beading  Boom  of  the 
Britun  Mnsenm. 

'  It  woold  be  as  wrong  to  suppose 
that  tiiere  is  a  Norman  dialect,  as  that 
there  is  •  Scottish  dialect.  Botii  of 
them  admit  of  separation  into  sereral 
distinct  forms,  requiring  different  forms 
of  writing  to  be  intelligible.  M.  Fabbi 
Delalonde,  professor  of  history  at  the 
foculty  iji  theologr  at  Bouen,  who  has 
most  kindly  replied  in  writing  to 
seyeral  ouestions  which  I  took  the 
liberty  of  putting  to  him  on  Norhian 


speech,  says:  ''On  ne  pent,  k  mon 
aris,  ^nendiser  aucune  assertion  sur 
les  porats  de  dteH,  attendu  que  Tez- 
pression  et  mSme  Taccent  se  localisent 
extrdmement ....  Ce  qui  est  Trai  id, 
pent  ne  pas  I'dtre  U.  .  .  .  Ches  nooa 
(dans  le  diocte  de  Bouen)  on  trouTe 
dialectes  compldtement  diff6rent8 


d*accent:  le  braybn,  pari4  dans  la 
portion  orientale  dn  departement  (on 
dioc^)  surtout  dans  rarrondiasemeat 
de  Neuichiitel,  et  une  portion  de  oelui 
de  Dieppe.  L*accent  est  picaid,  par 
cons^uent  bref,  et  avec  le  systems  da 
syncopes  propres  an  picard :  i*  vmiT. 
tent  bietty  M4m  t*  n*  pntv'tmt  pms^ 
ils  Teulent  bien,  mais  ils  ne  penrent 
pas.  Du  reste  pas  de  mots  onginaux. 
l«e  cauchois,  pam  dans  tout  le  platean 
occidental  allonge  extr^ement  la  der- 
nidre  ou  Tavant  demidre  s^dlabe  du  mot, 
prononoe  Yk  tr^  ourert :  le  dialecte  cau- 
chois est  riche  en  mots  orifinaux,  mais 
oes  mots  sent  fort  localise?'  The  "baa 
Normand"  speaks,  again,  a  different 
set  of  dialects.  Hence,  although  we 
may  find  remnants  of  old  pronnnciation 
in  all  these  dialects,  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  infer  the  old  pronunciation  from 
any  one  of  them. 
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and  we  may  probably  haY«  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time,  before  a 
properly  qualified  investigator  devotes  bimself  to  the  task.  May 
this  last  anticipation  prove  incorrect !  ^ 

3.  MiSOBLLAKIBS  OF  THS  XIII  TH   CbNTUBT  TBOU  RbLIQUIJB  AliTlQVM,  EaKLT 

English  Poems,  and  Political  Songs,  with  am  Examination  of  ths 
nobman  fsbnch  ei,  ai. 

Under  this  Jieading  some  brief  notices  will  be  given  of  short 
rhymed  pieces  belonging  to  the  xm  th  or  the  earliest  part  of  the 
XIV  th  century,  contained  in  the  Rdiquia  AntiqtuB^^  £arly  Eng- 
li»h  PoetMy^  and  Political  Songs} 

The  most  considerable  poem  in  the  Beliquia  Antiqua  is  the 
Besteia&t,  i,  208 ;  *  it  is  only  partly  in  rhyme,'  and  the  rhymes  are 
not  unfrequently  broken  by  non-rhyming  couplets,  or  fall  into  mere 
assonances,  so  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  them  for  deter- 
mining the  pronunciation.  Thus  we  cannot  be  sure  that  s,  which 
is  used  throughout  the  poem  for  «A,  was  pronounced  (s),  from  the 
rhyme :  fis  is,  p.  220,  v.  499,  529,  for  between  them  we  have : 
biswiken  bigripen,  v.  515.  Otiier  parts  are  alliterative  and  there- 
fore of  no  assistance,  but  they  burst  out  occasionally  in  rhyme  for  a 
few  lines.  This  poem  uses  u  consistently  for  (uu),  and  om,  ow  for 
(oou,  pu)  as  in :  out  p.  223,  v.  645  =  aught,  nout  p.  209,  v.  18  = 
nought,  occasionally  written  nogt,  p.  212,  v.  187,  sowles  p.  211, 
V.  118,  soule  p.  213,  v.  206,  knowe^  p.  211,  v.  121,  knov  p.  212, 
V.  165.  There  seems  to  be  no  use  of  u  for  i  or  e  throughout  the 
poem,  thus  we  have :  mirie  p.  221,  v.  570,  pit  p.  226,  v.  761 ;  this 
consorts  properly  with  the  consistent  use  of  u  for  (uu).     Similarly 

^  Diez,  Grammatik  der  romanisohen  British  Museum  by  F.  J.  FurniyaU, 

Sprachen,  2nd  ed.  1856,  vol.  1,  pp.  1862,  for  the  Philological  Society. 

404-454,  investigates  the  meaning  of  «  The  Political  S^n^s  of  England 

the  old  French  letters,  but  leaves  much  firom  tiiie  reign  of  John  to  that  of 

to  be  desired.    The  commencement  of  Edward  II,  edited  and  translated  by 

an  investigation  into  the    values    of  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.     London,  1839. 

Norman  m,  0t,  together  with  a  few  4to.  pp.  xviii,  408.    Camden  Society, 

other  casual  remarks  on  old  and  modem  *  The  text  of  this  was  especially  read 

Norman  pronunciation,  will  be. found  by  the  MS.  Arundel  292,  to,  4.  K>r  the 

below,  p.  453.    See  also  the  extracts  Bel.  Ant.  It  has  been  reprinted  with 

from  Dr.  Bapp,  below,  p.  509,  n.  1.  extensive  notes,  and  a  few  conjectural 

•  -n  1-    •      k  xi           a          ^  emendations,  in :  Altenirlische  Sprach- 

•  Bdiquiffi  Antiqu«.  Scraps  from  j^  nebst  einem  WSrterbuche,  unter 
ijiaentlianuscriDteiUusteatmg  chiefly  fctwirkungvon  Karl  Goldbeck heraus- 
Early  fiigUsh  Literature  and  the  gegeben  vc^  Eduard  Matzner.  Berlin, 
^^tahLan^.  Edited  by  Thomas  fily.  Large  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
Wn^ht  and  Jam^  Orchard  fialhwdl,  .  j^^  following  parts  aJ^  in  rhyme, 
?fl?r  ^°'  ?P;^?^  "^^  ^^\\  ^?li"  *^e  pages  refer  to  the  iW.  Ant  J  the 
^^*Li ^  ^\^  ^A^'^'^^lL  ^"i  ^^^^  of  the  lines  are  taken  from 
carefully  transcnbed  and  pnnte^  but  Q^i^beck  and  Matzner :  p.  209,  v.  40- 
8ome  mistakes  occur  as  pomted  out  ^  glO,  v.  64-87  in  couplets^  ▼•  89- 
P'  A^^  ^^o  ^'  P-  ^*^'  ''''^  ^'  "^  119  ^temkte  rhyme,  p.  216,  V.  307  to 
p.  446,  note  2.  p  217,  v.  384,  with  a  few  short  inter- 

^  Early  English  Poems  and  Lives  of  ruptions,  p.  218,  v.  424  to  p.  219,  v. 

Saints  (with  those  of  the  Wicked  Birds  466,  p.  220,  v.  499  to  p.  221,  v.  664, 

Pilate  and  Judas).    Copied  and  edited  p.  222,  v.  688,  to  p.  224,  v.  694,  p.  226, 

from  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  v.  733  to  p.  227  v.  802  and  Ust 
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we  rarely  find  o  for  either  (uu)  or  (u),  thus  :  sunne  =  sun,  p.  209, 
V.  19,  cunne  p.  210,  v.  69,  come  p.  209,  v.  35,  but:  cume'S  p.  210 
V.  67,  sumer  p.  214,  v.  236,  hule  p.  214,  v.  253,  but :  hole  p.  217 
V.  394,  p.  226  V.  769,  and  the  rhyme :  cul  ful  p.  225  v.  741  = 
cowl  fuU,^  may  be  considered  as  establishing  the  value  of  long  u  as 
(uu)  in  opposition  to  the  modem  opinion  that  it  is  (au)  or  (ou). 

llie  spelling  is  generally  good  and  consistent,*  but  it  presents 
certain  peculiarities.  Thus  *  is  always  employed  both  for  b  and  «A, 
and  the  rhyme,  as  already  pointed  out,  ought  to  determine  that  (s) 
was  the  only  sound.  Also  g  is  used  throughout,  generally  as  pure 
5  with  the  guttural  eflfect  after  vowels,  as  in :  sigte  p.  211,  v.  107, 
rigten  p.  211,  v.  117,  drigtin  p.  211,  v.  119,  ^urg  p.  211,  v.  119, 
inog  p.  211,  V.  142.  Sometimes  the  resolution  into  (j)  or  (i)  seems 
indicated  by  a  prefixed  t,  as :  leige^  p.  216,  v.  359,  maig  p.  210, 
V.  80,  p.  220,  V.  516,  p.  221,  v.  548,  but  they  is  then  most  generally 
omitted  as  in :  mai  p.  211,  v.  129,  mainles  =  without  power,  main 
force?  p.  211,  v.  128,  dai  p.  210,  v.  63,  but  dei  p.  215,  v.  305, 
meiden  p.  209,  v.,  37,  shewing  that  «»,  ti  were  confused.  Initially 
the  g  was  simply  (j)  to  judge  by:  ging  =  young,  p.  213,  v.  214, 
gu  =  you  p.  244,  v.  700,  ge  =  she  p.  214,  v.  243,  but  it  may  have 
been  (yh).  After  i  it  disappears  altogether  as :  sti  p.  213,  v.  198. 
The  aspirate  A  is  treated  very  irregularly,  being  sometimes  start- 
lingly  inserted,  as  ha4i  for  ac  p.  226,  v.  792,  and  frequently  omitted. 
After  w  it  generally  disappears,  as :  wit,  wel  =. white,  wheel, 
p.  225,  V.  737.  The  form  wu  for  whu  =  Aw  =  how  (supra  p.  429, 
note  1,)  is  frequent,  as  p.  209,  v.  36  and  v.  55,  but:  hu  p.  210, 
V.  56,  in  the  next  line.  The  pronunciation  of  ch  seems  intended 
for  (tsh),  and  such  apparent  rhymes  as :  riche  ilike  =  rich  alike 
p.  222,  V.  604,  must  be  considered  as  assonances,  unless  we  suppose 
-Uke  to  be  an  orthographical  error  for  -liche.  The  use  of  %  is 
general,  but  we  have  bicumeth  p.  210,  v.  91,  unless  it  be  a  mis- 
print. After  «,  ^,  d  this  ^  becomes  ^,  as  in  Ormin,  the  instances 
are  collected  by  Matzner  at  v.  22. 

The  diphthongs  a»,  ei  appear  to  be  (ai)  by  the  cases  already  cited. 
Forbroiden  p.  211,  v.  124,  seems  to  stand  for  forhrogdm  and  should 
imply  therefore  oi  =  (oi),  but  it  is  imcertain,  and  similar  oi  diph- 
thongs are  unlmown,  so  that  we  cannot  infer  generally  oi  =  (oi). 
In :  newe  p.  225,  v.  724,  spewed  p.  211,  v.  139,  %ewes  p.  212,  v. 
183,  reufulike  p  223,  v.  652,  we  can  hardly  take  m  for  anything 
but  (eu).  In  :  taunede  p.  226,  v.  767,  middle  high  German  tunmen 
to  shew,  (au)  seems  to  be  implied. 

^  Wor  80  he  wune"5  ^is  panter,  diveraifl  pastus  venatibiis.     The  ags. 
he  fade's  him  al  mid  o'Ser  der,  cufle  {JElf.  gl,  20),  cugle  (t^.),  cohle, 
of  ISo  "Se  he  wile  he  nimeS  "Se  cul  eowl  is  remarkable  for  the  early  in- 
and  fet  him  wel  til  he  is  M.  terchange  of  (^  gh)  which  has  not 
sWhereso  he  dwelleth,  this  panther,  descended.    It  eul  \b  to  be  thus  inter- 
he  feedeth  him  all  with  other  deer  preted,  it  has  lost  a  final  e.    Bat  is  not 
(beasts),  of  those  that  he  wil,  he  taketh  rather  etU  the  French  word  meaning 
the  co^  (skin  P)  and  feedeth  him  wel  mmp,  the  prime  piece  f 
til  he  is  fnll.    This  is  Matzner's  inter-  '  The  handwnting  of  the  MS.  is 
pretation  of  cul.    The  Latin  has  only :  particularly  beautiful,  laige,  and  carefuL 
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On  the  whole  this  poem,  though  presenting  some  peculiarities,  folly 
confirms  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  two  preceding  old  poems. 
In  none  of  the  others  does  the  orthography  seem  so  trustworthy. 

The  Family  Phayee,  Paternoster,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  22,  mixes  as- 
sonances with  its  rhjrmes  freely,  as  :  lif  siche,  bunden  wndes ;  king- 
dom don ;  wndis  bunde.  Of  these :  Hf  siche  =  sickness^  is  useful  in 
establishing  the  value  of  the  long  t  as  (ii)  or  (m).  The  u  is  consis- 
tently used  as  (uu),  and  ou  in  troue  as  (oou),  once  erroneous  spelled 
truey  but  au  is  tdso  used  in  sauk^  which,  if  correct,  is  an  early  and  quite 
unusual  transformation  of  auk.  The  rhyme  to  this  word :  bysuak 
seems  to  imply  some  error  in  the  MS.,  which  is  here  correctly  tran- 
scribed. Another  unusual  form  is:  leyse  for  few,  and  fleyes  for 
Jhshf  compare  supr^  p.  265,  and  infril  p.  473,  n.  4.  Although  Marie 
occurs  fuUy  in :  Hell,  Marie,  ful  of  grace !  =  (Hail  Marii'e  ful  of 
graa'se  !)  it  is  abbreviated  to  Marty  in 

Moder  of  milce,^  and  maidin  Man,  ^  (Moo*der  of  mils,  and  maidin  Marii*, 

Help  us  at  ore  bending,  for  yi  merci.         Help  ns  at  nur  end'iq  for  dhii  mersii*.) 

No  doubt  this  was  a  very  ancient  occasional  abbreviation  of  a 
name  so  common  on  the  lips  of  all  worshippers :  thus  in  Germany 
(Maarii*)  is  fully  as  common  as  (Marii-e)  in  addressing  persons  of 
that  name.  See  p.  446,  Ex.  3.  The  lispirate  comes  in  curiously  in : 
hart  ==  art,  bus  =  us,  as  well  as  house,  bending  =  ending,  herde]?e 
=  earthe,  hure  =  our.  The  guttural  is  evidently  expressed  by  eh 
in  |bich,*  halmichtende,  licht,  richt,  which  is  very  unusual. 

The  Creed  and  Paternoster,  vol.  i,  p.  57,  are  not  in  the  pure 
xm  th  century  orthography.  We  have  indeed :  ure,  wij^uten,  but : 
Pounce  (written  Punce  =  Pontius,  in  the  last  example),  ous,  foule. 
This  shews  a  period  of  transition,  which  will  be  especially  noticed 
inHavelok,  infr^  p.  471,  occasioned  by  the  growing  use  of  u  as  (yy) 
or  (ii,  i,  e),  compare  in  the  Creed ;  y-buriid,  and  in  the  Paternoster : 
als  we  forgivet  uch  o)^  man.  Other  peculiarities  here  are :  sshipper 
=  schipper,  ags.  scyppan,  create ;  and :  Jleisa  =  fleisch,  flesh ;  steieh 
=  steg,  ascended.  The  rhymes  in  the  Paternoster  are  correct, 
except :  don  man. 

Another  Creed,  Paternoster,  Ave,  etc.,  are  given  in  vol.  i,  p. 
234,  in  which  the  u  long  is  perfectly  preserved  for  (uu),  and: 
biriedd,  iche,  are  used.  Pontius  appears  as  Fonce,  which  compared 
with  the  first  Funeey  shews  the  use  of  o  for  short  (u).  The  Pater- 
noster is  chiefly  in  assonances,  and  we  cannot  feel  sure  that :  deadd 
so^fastheedd,  in  the  next  prayer,  is  a  rhyme  or  an  assonance,  that 
is,  whether  the  first  word  is  (deed)  or  (deeth),  or  (deead).  The  last 
little  moral  has  some  assonances : 

If  man  him  bilSocte  (If  man  -im  bithokh'te, 

Inderlike  and  ofte  In'erliik  and  oft'e, 

Wa  arde  is  te  fore  Hun  uard  is  te  foo*re 

Fro  bedde  te  flore,  Fro  bed*e  te  flooTe, 

t  This    is    the    MS.    reading,  the  compare   feoffh  in  a  sermon  of  the 

printed  text  has  milU,  ags.  miloMy  see  xm  th  century,  from  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 

supra  p.  429,  note  1.  Cam.  B.  14,  62^  in  BeL  Ant.  i,  129, 

'  Imperatiye  of  ]>«Ofi   to   prosper,  1.  2  and  14. 
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Wa renM  is  te  flitte  Hun  reu'ful  u  te  flite 

Fro  flore  te  pitte,  Fro  floo're  te  pite, 

Fro  pitte  to  pine  Fro  pit*e  te  pu-ne, 

"Sat  neure  sal  fine  Dhat  never  shal  f ii'ne, 

I  wene  non  dnne  li  wee*ne  noon  sin-e 

Snide  his  herte  winnen.  Shunld  -is  Hert  win*en.) 

But  we  might  suppose  that  (bithofte)  was  already  occasionally 
pronounced,  as  in  the  West  of  England  (suprii  p.  212).  The  French 
fine^  finir,  end,  establishes  the  pronunciation  of  pins.  Fore  for  fare 
is  a  North-countryism,  and  te  for  the  usual  to,  seems  to  indicate  an 
indistinct  utterance,  perhaps  (tB).  I  have  ventured  to  pronounce  : 
sal,  sulde,  with  (sh),  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain,  for  reasons 
named  above,  p.  440. 

Immediately  preceding  this  moral  is  the  following  in  which :  I 
ne,  occurs  in  Mr.  Wright's  text,  but :  ine,  in  one  word,  occurs  in 
the  MS,  just  as  in  the  old  high  German  quoted  by  Graff,  ^supr4 
p.  292,  n.  2),  and  clearly  shewing  the  (in-e)  or  (ii*ne)  pronunciation. 
Wanne  I  "Senke  "Singes  "8re,  (Whan  i  theqk  e  thiq*e8  three, 

Ne  mai  hi  neure  hli&  hen ;  Ne  mai  i  never  hliidh'e  hee ; 

"Se  ton  is  dat  I  sal  awei,  Dhet-oon  is  dhat  i  shal  awai*, 

"Se  to'Ser  is  ine  wot  wilk  dei  Dhet-oodh-r  is  in-e  wot  whilk  dai, 

"Se  "Sridde  is  mi  moste  kare,  Dhe  thrid*e,  is  mi  most-e  kaa*re, 

Ine  wot  wider  I  sal  &ren.  In'e  wot  whidh'er  i  shal  faa*re.) 

In  this  pronunciation  I  have  taken  some  necessary  liberties  with 
the  text,  as  the  omission  of  an  Infinitive  n  for  the  rhyme,  rectifi- 
cation of  the  aspirate,  w  for  wh,  d  for  ^,  etc. 

The  three  first  Paternosters,  Aves,  and  Credos,  are  here  given  for 
comparison  with  those  of  Dan  Michel,  supri^  p.  413.  They  have 
been  read  with  the  original  M8S.,'  and  are  printed  accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  capitals,  punctuation,  undotted  i,  and  long  f. 
Titles,  where  wanting,  are  added  for  convenience.  The  pronun- 
ciation is  adapted  to  a  slightly  amended  text,  as  the  manuscripts 
are  often  very  faulty,  but  the  different  provincial  characters  are 
not  disturbed.  The  whole  writing  and  versification  is  very  rude 
and  uncouth. 

MS.  Cotton  Cleop,  B,  vi.fo.  201 1^".  Cot^eetured  Pronunciation, 

JUL  Ant,  1,  22. 

Patbb  nostbb.  Faa'ter   no8*ter. 

l^re  fadir  fai  hart  in  henene,  ITn*re  faa'der  dhat  art  in  Heyene, 

halged  he  ]>i  name  with  giftis  senene  Hal'ghed  hee  dhi  naa*me  with  gift-is 

Berene, 

samin  cnme  ]d  kingdom,  Saa*min  knume  dhi  kiq'doom*. 

]>i  wille  in  her]>e'.  us  in  henene  he  don,  Dhi  wil  in  erth,  als  in  he?*ne  he  don. 

Tre  hred  ))at  lastes  ai  Un're  hreed,  dhat  last*es  ai, 

gyne  it  hus  bis  hilke  dai,  Oii?  it  ns,  dhis  ilk*e  dai, 

and  vre  nusaediB  J>n  forgyne  hns,  And  nn*re  misdeed'is  dhnu  for^T'e  ns 

als  we  forgyne  ]>aim  ]>at  nusdon  hns,  Als  wee  forgiiy-e  dhaim  dhat  miis'doon* 

and  leod  ns  in  tol  na  fandinge,  And  leed  us  in  til  naa  £ui'diq*e,      [ns. 

hot  frels  us  fra alle  inele  ]>ing.  But  freels  us  fra  al  iiyle  thiqe. 

Amen*  Aa*mm. 

^  The .  printed  text  of  the  JMiquia     were  again  compared  with  the  originals 
Antiques  was  first  read  hy  me  with  the      hy  Mr.  Brock. 
M8S.,  and  the  proofs  of  these  pages 
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Atb 
jETeil  Marie,  fol  of  grace,  . 
be  lauiid  ]>ich  ]>e  in  hemrilk  place, 
bliflced  be  bu  mane  alle  wimmem, 
and  bliacea  be  ye  blosme  of  yi  wambe. 
Amen. 

C&EDO 

Mi  trae  in  Ood,  fader  hal-micht- 
tende,]>at  makede  henen  and  herde]>e, 
and  in  Ihesnc  Erist,  is  ane  lepi  sone, 
hure  lauerd,  bat  was  bigotin  of  ))e 
hali  gast,  ana  bom  of  pe  mainden 
Marie,  pinid  under  Ponce  Pilate, 
festened  to  ye  rode,  ded  and  duluun, 
Ucht  in  til  helle,  ]>e  yride  dai  up 
ras  fra  dede  to  Hue,  steeh  in  tu 
heuenne,  sitis  on  ia  fadir  richt 
hand,  fadir  al-waldand,  he  yen 
sal  cume  to  deme  ]>e  quike  an 
ye  dede.  Hjr  troue  ny  J>eli 
gast,  and  hely  kirke,  ^e  samninge 
of  halghes,  forgi&es  of  sinnes,  yp- 
risigen  of  fleyes,  and  life  wi]>-hutm 
hend.    Amem. 


Aa*  T  e 
Hail,  Marii'e,  fol  of  graa*8e,     [plaa'se 
Dhe  laa-rird  thi>&h  dhe  in  ev-rilk 
Blis'ed  be  dhuu  maq  al'e  wim*en* 
And  bUs'ed  be  dhe  blosm-  of  dhi 
wamb.     Aannen*. 

K  r  e  e*  d  0 
li  troou'e  in  God,  foa'der  alnuilht*- 
end'e,  dhat  maa-kede  Her-en  and  erth'e,  and 
in  Dzhee'suB  Krist,  His  aa*neleep'i  80o*ne, 
uu're  larerd,  dhat  was  bigot-en  of  dhe 
Haa*U  Gaast,  and  bom  of  dhe  Mai -den 
Marii'e,  pii*ned  un*der  Puns'e  Pilaat'e, 
fest-ened  to  dhe  roo'de,  ded  and  dulven, 
liXrht  in  tU  Hel*e,  dhe  thrid*e  dai  ujh 
raas*  fra  deed*e  to  lii've,  stee^h  in  til 
uevene,  sit-es  on  His  faa-der  riArht 
Hand,  fiia-der  al*wald*and',  nee  dhen 
shal  kuu'me  to  dee*m«  dhe  ktrik-e  and 
dhe  deed'e.  li  trou*e  [in]  dhe  Haa'li 
Gaast,  and  haa'li  Kirk-e,  dhe  8am*niq'e 
of  Hal'ghes,  forgif'nes  of  sin'es,  up*- 
rii'si^hen  of  flaish,  and  lii'Te  withuuten 
end*e    Aa*men. 


ffarl.  MS.  3724,  fo.  44.  Mel.  Ant.  1,  57.    Camden* t  Bemaines,  p.  24.   LytUlUm*9 
History,  4,  130. 
Patbh  nostbb  in  Anolico  Paa*ter  nos'ter 


Vre  &der  in  heuene  riche, 
yi  name  be  haliid  euer  iliche 
yn  bringe  ts  to  yi  michil  blisee, 
^i  wiUe  to  wirche  J>u  vs  wisse, 
Als  hit  is  in  heuene  i-do 
Euer  in  eor]>e  ben  hit  al  so, 
^t  hoU  bred  ]>at  leste]>  ay 
bn  send  hit  ous  yis  ilke  day, 
rorgiue  ous  alle  ]>at  we  haui)>  don, 
Als  we  forgiuet  uch  o))ir  man 
Ne  lete  ts  falle  in  no  fondinge, 
Ak  scilde  ts  firo  ]>e  foule  ^inge. 
Amen. 

Credo 
I  bileue  in  God  fadir  almichty, 
whipper  of  heuene  and  of  eor^,  and 
in  Ihesus  Crist,  his  onlepi  sone, 
Tre  lonerd,  ]>at  is  iuange  burch  ye 
holy  gost,  llore  of  Marie  Mayden, 
)K>lede  pine  Tuder    Pounce  Pilat, 

Eicht  on  rode  tre,  ded  and  yburiid, 
oht  in  to  helle,  ye  j'ridde  day  fram 
deih  aros,  steich  in  to  heuene,  sit  on 
his  fadir  richt  honde,  God  almichti, 
^enne  is  oominde  to  deme  ^e  quikke 
and  ye  dede.  I  bileue  in  ye  holy 
gost,  al  holy  chirche,  mono  of 
alle  halwen,  foreiuenis  of  sinne, 
fleisB  Tprising,  lyf  wij'ttten  ende. 
Amen. 


UuTe  faa-der  in  hcT'ne  riitsh'e, 
Dhi  naam  e  be  nal'jed  oyer  iliitsh'e 
Dhuu  briq  us  too  dhe  mitsh'el  blis'e, 
Dhi  wil'e  to  wirtsh*e  dhuu  us  wis-e, 
Als  Hit  is  in  heT*n-  idoo* 
ET'er  in  erth'e  ben  it  al'soo*, 
Dhat  Hoo'li  bred  dhat  lesteth  ai 
Dhuu  send  nit  us  dhis  ilk*e  dai, 
ForgiiT'  us  al  dhat  wee  naTth  doon, 
Als  wee  forgiT*eth  eech  ooth-er  man, 
Nee  leet  us  fal  in  noo  fou'diq-e, 
Ak  shild  us  froo  dhe  fuuie  thiq'e. 

Aa*meii*. 

E  r  e  e*  d  0 
li  bilecT'  in  .God,  fiia'der  almilrht-i, 
ship-er  of  HCT'ene  and  of  erth-e,  and 
in  Dzhee'sus  Erist,  nis  oonieep'i  soo'ne, 
uu*re  loT'erd,  dhat  is  ifiure  thurkh  the 
Hoo'U  Goost,  booTen  of  Mariie  mai'den. 
thoo'lede  pii*ne  un*der  Pun'se  Pilaat*, 
pUht  on  the  roo'de  tree,  deed  and  iber'ied, 
nkhi  into  nel'e,  dhe  thrid'e  dai  from 
deeth  aroos*,  staiirh  into  HeT*ene,  sit  on 
His  fiia'dir  riJHit  Hond'e,  God  al-miArht% 
dhen*e  is  kuum'end'e  to  deem*e  dhe  kuak*e 
and  dhe  deed*e.  li  bileeT*e  in  dhe  Hoo-lt 
Goost,  al  HOO'U  tshirtsh'e,  moon*e  of 
al-e  Hal'wen,  forgiT*nes  of  siu'e,  flaish 
uprii'siq*,  liif  withuu'ten  end'e. 

Aameu'. 
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Anmd,  MS,  292,  fol,  3.  Bil,jint,  1, 234, 

Patbk  nostbb. 
Fader  nre  Hatt  art  in  heuene  blisse 
tSin  hege  name  itt  wurSe  bliacedd, 
Onmen  itt  mote  iSi  king  dom, 
"Sin  hali  wil  it  be  al  don 
In  henene  and  in  ei^e  all  so, 
So  itt  sail  ben  ful  wel  ic  tro ; 
^if  OS  alle  one  "Sis  dai 
Yre  bred  of  icbe  dai 
And  foreiue  us  nre  sinne 
Als  we  don  nre  wi"Kerwinnes ; 
Leet  us  noct  in  fondinge  falle, 
Ooc  fro  iuel  iSu  sild  us  alle. 

Amen. 

AvB  Maaia 
Marie  ful  off  grace,  weel  de  be, 
Godd  of  beuene  be  wi"5  "Se, 
Oure  alle  wimmen  bUscedd  tu  be, 
So  be  tSe  bem  datt  is  boren  of  iSe. 

Cbei>o  in  Deum 
I  lene  in  Godd  al-micten  fader, 
tSatt  heuene  and  erSe  made  to  gar ; 
And  in  Ihesu  Crist  his  leue  sun, 
Yre  onelic  louerd,  ik  him  mune, 
"Satt  of  de  holigost  bikennedd  was. 
Of  Marie  "Se  maiden  boren  he  was, 
Pinedd  under  Ponce  Pilate, 
On  rode  nailedd  for  mannes  sake ; 
"Sar  "Solede  he  deadd  widnten  wold. 
And  biriedd  was  in  de  roche  cold, 
Dun  til  helle  licten  he  gan, 
"Se  "Sridde  dai  off  deadd  atkam, 
To  heuene  he  steg  in  ure  manliche, 
"Sar  sittetS  he  in  mjs  faderes  riche, 

0  domes  dai  sal  he  cumen  agen, 
To  demen  dede  and  lines  men : 

1  leue  on  "Se  hali  ^t, 
al  holi  chirche  stedefast 
Men  off  alle  holi  kinne. 
And  forgiuenesse  of  mannes  sinne, 
Yprisinge  of  alle  men, 
And  eche  lif  I  leue.    Amen. 


CSamden**  Remamet  p.  24. 
Paa'ter    nos-ter. 
Faa'der  uuTe  dhat  art  in  HeT*ne  blis'e 
Dhiin  uekh'e  naam  it  wnrdh*e  blis'ed, 
£uu'men  it  moo-te  dhii  kiq*doom* 
Dhiin  Haa'U  wil  it  bee  al  doon 
In  HeT*en  and  in  erth  al  soo, 
So  it  shal  been  fbl  wel  ik  troo, 
Gif  us  al'e  on  '  dhis  dai 
UuTe  bred  of  iitsh-e  day 
And  forgiv  us  uu*re  sin-e  • 
Als  wee  doon  uu-re  wiidh-erwiu'es ; 
Leet  us  nokht  in  fon*diq*e  fal*e, 
Ook  fro  ii*?!  dhuu  shild  us  al*e. 

Aa'men*. 

Aa*  ve 
Marii'e  ful  of  graa*se,  wel  de'  be, 
God  of  Hevne  bee  with  dhee, 
OvT-  al*e  wim-en  blist  tu*  bee, 
So  bee  dhe  bem  dat-s'  bom  of  dhe. 

E  r  e  e*  d  0 
Ii  leer  in  God  al'miA-ht-en  Faa-der, 
Dhat  Hevn-and  erth-e  maad  togaa*der ; 
And  in  Dzhee'sus  Krist,  ms  lee*Te  suu-ne, 
Uur  oo'neliik  lov-erd,  ik  Him  muu*ne, 
Dhat  of  dhe  Hoo'li  Goost  biken-ed  was, 
Of  Marii'e  dhe  mai'den  boom  ne  was, 
Pii'ned  un*der  Puns*e  Pilaa-te, 
On  roo'de  nail'ed  for  man-es  saa*ke. 
Dhar  dhoold  -e  death  withuu*ten  woold. 
And  ber-ied  was  in  dhe  rotsh'e  koold, 
Dumn  til  Hel*e  Iii-ht*en  ne  gaan, 
Dhe  thrid'e  dai  of  death  atkaam*. 
To  HeT*n  -e  stee;^h  in  uur  man  liiiuhe, 
Dhar  sit'eth  -e  in  -is  faa-dres  riiishe, 
0  doo'mes  dai  shal  -e  kuu*men  agen* 
To  dee*men  deed  and  lii*yes  men. 
Ii  leeT*e  on  dhe  Haa*li  Gaast, 
Al-Hoo*li  tshirtsh'e  stee-defast, 
Men  of  al-e  hoo-li  kin*e. 
And  for^vnes*  of  man'es  sin'e, 
Up'riis'iq*  of  al-e  men. 
And  ee'tsne  liif  ii  leer.    Aa*men'. 


The  short  Pbotebbial  Yebses,  vol.  ii,  p.  14,  are  taken  from  the 
margin  of  the  Cott.  MS.  Cleop.  C.  vi,  fo.  21,  where  they  are  in  a 
different  hand  from  the  text  and  are  probably  much  later,  though, 
as  Mr.  "Wright  observes,  "  in  a  hand  of  the  thirteenth  century." 
They  contain  some  peculiarities  as :  ]7eise  midoutin  lesing,  for :  J^eee 


^  This  line  is  probably  conrupt.  The 
hiatus  (al*e  on),  is  unlikely,  but  to 
read :  (Gif  us  aloo'ne  . .  .  dhis  dai), 
would  be  deficient  unless  we  inserted 
(nuu)  or  some  such  word,  after  (aloo'ne^, 
meaning:  ffive  us  alone  [now]  this 
day.  Ae  rhyme  is,  howerer,  so  rough, 
that  criticism  is  out  of  the  question. 


»  (De)  for  (dhe)  after  (wd) ;  (tu) 
for  (dhu)  after  (blist^  which  must  be 
taken  as  a  monosyllaole,  this  Change 
of  (dhu)  into  (tu)  shewing  that  the 
preceding  letter  was  Toiceless,  thai  is 
(t)  not  (d),  as  ]>u  would  have  otherwise 
been  (du),  compare  the  first  case,  and 
also  (dat)  for  (dhat)  after  (bom). 
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wi)aiten  lesing  =  these  without  lying.  This  form  ^eise  is  not  named 
by  Stratmann,  and  is  perhaps  an  individuality.  The  ou  in :  midoutin 
stax)utende,  belong  to  the  transition  period,  shewn  distinctly  by: 
"  that  tu,  and  <(W,"  both  of  which  =  J«,  in  two  following  lines. 
The  form  ieluy  printed  jelu,  for  i^elu  =  yellow,  is  peculiar,  as 
shewing  the  complete  passage  of  5  into  i. 

In  vol.  i,  p.  89,  there  is  a  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  and  another  on 
p.  102,*  preceded  by  a  curious  parabolal  poem,  beginning:  **  Somer 
is  comen  and  winter*  gon,"  not  entirely  legible,  all  taken  fix)m 
MS.  Egerton  613,  fo.  1  and  2.  The  first  and  last  are  in  the  same 
hand,  the  second  in  a  different  hand,  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
transition  period ;  thus  on  p.  89  we  have :  ^ou,  our,  flour,  ous 
(twice),  foule  ;  but  also :  hut  =  out,  thu  (3  times) ;  also :  put  = 
pit,  shewing  the  (y)  or  (i,  e)  sound  of  u.  The  last  has :  foules  = 
fowls,  witoute  =  without,  ous  =  us,  but  generally  keeps  the  u 
pure.  And  the  second  prayer  p.  102,  while  it  has :  thu  (16  times), 
flur,  withuten,  oreisun,  tunge,  has  also :  out,  foul ;  and :  sunne 
(3  times)  =  sin.  It  is  curious  to  note  also :  ic  chabbe,  and  ich 
chabbe,  for  ich  habbe,  implying  probably  the  running  on  of  the 
words  thus:  (i,tshab'e).  The  orthography:  flehs,  for:  flesh,  is 
perhaps  to  be  compared  with :  ihc,  for :  ich,  in  the  preceding  line. 

The  other  poems  in  the  Eeliquia  Antiqua,  belonging  either  to 
the  transition  or  later  periods,  do  not  call  for  any  farther  remark. 

The  first  seven  pieces  in  the  £arlt^  English  Poems  taken  from 
Harl.  MS.  913,  are  all  assigned  to  a  date  prior  to  1300,  but  like 
the  fifteen  pieces  which  follow  from  Harl.  MS.  2277  and  ascribed 
to  1305-10,  they  belong  to  the  transition  period  with  respect  to 
ou  and  u. 

In  the  Saemtjn  pp.  1-7,  the  transition  period  is  marked  by :  ous  1 
(the  figures  refer  to  the  stanzas),  nou  2a,  mou]?  4,  aboute  4,  ]h)u  5, 
wij'oute  7,  etc. ;  against :  ure  1,  us  3,  schuldres  5,  luse  =  Umse  5, 
wiboute  prute  =  proud  6  (the  adjective  always  end  in  t ;  prude  10, 
pnde  12,  is  the  substantive  in  which  1*  =  «,)  acuntis  24,  lude  = 
loudly  31,  ^ur  41,  etc.  The  u  for  t  is  common,  as  munde  kunde  = 
mind  kind  26,  ihuddid  11.  The  palatalised  guttural  usually  sinks 
into  «',  as :  oei}  3,  mei  8,  dai  18,  ei  hei  =  eye  high  22,  etc. ;  but  } 
sometimes  remains,  as :  hei)  53,  56,  ne^bor  9 ;  ^eii  ==  though  27. 
We  find  also :  fleisse  meisse  =  flesh  mass  6  (see  infra  p.  473,  n.  4), 
hir  hirist  =  herr,  hearest  33,  file  =  vile  3,  drit  =  dirt  7,  dritte  = 
dirt  10,  ihc  13,  mov  =  mow  14,  nov  =  now  31,  verjTing  ^farthing 
24,  wl  =  will  31,  angles  =  angels  33,  woni  =  to  dwell  51,  and 
these  infinitives  in  ♦,  usually  accented,  occur  as  will  be  presentiy 
seen,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  MS.  There  is  an  assonance :  sprede 
wrekke  30,  and :  virst  best  57  may  probably  be :  Jurist  =  thirst 
best,  a  rhyme  of  i ,  e,  but  the  rhymes  in  general  are  not  remarkable. 
The  final  e  seems  simply  disregsorded  in  rhyme  and  metre,  but  the 
metre  is  so  hummocky  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  anything  of  it. 

^  Both  are  printed  in  Goldbeck  and  '  The  it  here  inserted  in  the  printed 
Matzner's  Alt^lische  Spraohproben,  text  of  the  M,  Ant,  is  not  in  the  MS. 
p.  53. 
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Take  for  example  the  last  stanza,  p.  7,  which  may  perhaps  be  read 

as  marked : 
Alle  )^at  be^  icommin  here  (Al  dhat  beeth  ikum'eii  Heer 

fort  to  hire  \>\b  Barman  For  to  BiiTe  dhis  sarmuim*, 

loke  )»at  }e  nab  no  were  Look'e  dhat  je  n-ab  no  weere. 

for  seue  jer  }e  habbi])  to  pardonn.  For  Bey  jeer  je  Habth  pardnnn :) 

The  whole  MS.  seems  marked  by  provincialisms,  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  understand.  The  first  stanza  of  the  xt.  Signa. 
AiTEE  JUDICIUM,  p.  7,  is  in  the  same  style,  and  was  probably  due  to 
the  same  author : 
pe  grace  of  ih^su  fiille  of  mijte  (Dhe  craas  of  Dzhee-sn  M  of  mikht 
J>roj  prier  of  ure  Bwete  leoedi  Thrukh  prii*er  of  uur  sweet  leydii* 
mote  amang  vs  nuj'e  alijte  Moot  amaq  us  nnudh  alikht 
And  euer  vs  )em  and  saoL  And  eyer  ns  jeem  and  saaTii*) 

Such  attempts,  however,  to  give  pronimciation,  must  be  viewed 
with  indulgence,  they  are  necessmly  very  hazardous.  In  this 
piece :  ysaie  profecie  9,  must  have  the  vowels  in  at  divided,  jf-sa-i-e. 
The  final  e  in  mercie  25  is  idle,  added  on  to  rhyme  with  crie  in  the 
same  stanza,  where  it  was  probably  not  pronounced,  as  we  have  : 
of  ihfsu  crist  merci  to  cri  80,  and 

\e.  xii.  dai  ]>e  fure.  elemenB  snl  cri 

al  in  one  hei)  steuene 

merci  ihesu  fi)  man 

as  )K)n  ert  god  and  king  of  heuene,     177 

which  gives  us  another  example  of  Marty  see  supriL,  p.  441,  and 
similarly  :  to  cri,  merci  137.  Remarkable  forms :  dotus  angus  = 
doubtful  anguish  1 13,  probably  =  (duutus*  aqgus*)  with  a  Norman 
u  =  (u),  fisses  z=^jUhe%  121,  euch  uerisse  watir  =  each  fresh  water 
125,  skeis  »=  skies  133,  where  I  suspect  an  accidental  transposition 
of  ei  for  ie^  as  the  form  is  otherwise  incomprehensible,  fentis  = 
fiends  161,  fare  =  four  169,  177,  wolny  nulni  =  wuUen-hi  nd- 
wullen-hi,  =  will  they  rCill  they  173,  maugrei  =  mauyre  173,  pro- 
bably a  Norman  form. 

The  Fall  and  Passion,  p.  12,  has  the  rhyme:  frute  dute  = 
fruit  doubt  23  (line)  which  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Norman  u  at  that  time  as  (uu)  see  p.  424,  note  3. 
Kemarkable  forms  :  maistre  =  mastery  21,  maistri  =  mystery  50, 
8S0  =  «^  52,  JO  =  she  79,  flees,  =  flesh  49,  as  he  is  maoiied  siu?ed 
97,  hou  hi  lord  ssold  siu  }e  105.  The  following  infinitives  in  -* 
occur :  suflfri  =  to  suffer  66,  honuri  =  to  honour  72,  bin  =  to  bury 
74,  76 ;  and :  sauid  isinid  43,  being  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
imply  the  same  form.  The  same  accent  occurs  in  the  rhyme: 
ipinsed  suffired  89,  siwed  suffirid  97.  The  rhyme  :  alowe  two  79, 
seems  to  be  an  error. 

The  Ten  CoMMANDMEirrs,  p.  15,.  has  also:  honuri  wor)?i  =  to 
honour  J  to  worship  17,  and  the  assonance :  iwisse  limmes  5.  The 
Fbaoxent  on  the  Seven  Sins,  p.  17,  has  also  :  clansi  =»  cleanse  im- 
perative st.  5,  herrid  =  horrid^  st.  10,  nemeni  =  to  name  st.  10, 
woni  =  to  dwell  v.  9,  prate  shrate  ^  proud  shroud  v.  10,  fleis  =« 
flesh  V.  12,  ^r  is  mani  man  hi  pei^  («  bleached,  deceived?\  so  }e 
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fend  him  haui^  itei^te  {^^tait^ht?)  22,  snBteni  «  to  sustain  58. 
Chhist  on  the  Cross  p.  20,  has :  bewonde  wnde  —  wounded  wound 
V.  3,  fote  blode  11,  anguis  14,  gredind  deiend  25,  Strang  hond  26. 
The  Rhyhe  begikiteno  Fillghent  p.  21,  is  only  remarkable  for 
making  in  me  answer  to  innej  but  as  the  trick  of  beginning  a  line 
with  tiie  last  word  of  the  preceding  line  is  not  carried  ont  con- 
sistently, this  assonance  may  have  no  special  meaning.  The  whole 
examination  does  not  lead  to  much.  The  orthography  is  so  singular 
and  so  irregular,  we  might  almost  say  so  ignorant,  and  the  dialect 
so  peculiar,  that  it  is  of  very  little  assistance.  No  general  result 
could  be  deduced.  The  rhymes  are  not  certain  enough  to  be  of 
much  value,  and  are  generally  the  veriest  doggrel  conceivable, 
while  the  metre  is  nowhere.  In  the  parts  from  Harl.  MS.  2277, 
we  may  notice  the  false  rhymes:  poynte  queynte  p.  66,  v.  5, 
(unless  iadeedpof/nte  is  to  be  Normanized  into  peynte),  britaigne  fawe 
p.  68,  V.  85,  against :  britaigne  fayne  p.  69,  v.  133,  and  fiie  asso- 
nance :  makede  glade  p.  108,  v.  35.  The  form  eede  for  eeide  is 
found  in :  rede  sede  p.  66,  v.  28 ;  p.  68,  v.  99,  sede  mede  p.  72, 
V.  56,  dede  sede  p.  74,  v.  48.  See  infrSi,  p.  484.  But  eeide  also 
occurs,  p.  72,  v.  58,  v.  60,  etc.,  being  the  regular  form. 

In  an  extract  from  Cott.  MS.  Vesp.  D.  IX.,  (which  being  of  the 
XV  th  century,  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  place),  Why  I 
can't  be  a  ntjn,  p.  138,  we  find :  wept  few  accept  ihesu  trew  ob- 
servaunce  new  variaunce  p.  139,  v.  40,  but  iheeu  may  not  have  been 
intended  to  rhyme  with/«^7  trew  neWy  because  we  find  a  line  ending 
with  this  name  thrown  in  without  a  rhyme  on  the  next  page  140, 
V.  88,  kyn  necessite  wyn  me  omnipotent  Ihesu  present  ys  thys,  etc. 
In  p.  140,  V.  100,  we  find : 

To  the  for  comfort  I  make  my  rate 

To  hare  that  ioy  that  lastyth^  ay, 

For  her  loue  that  hare  that  frute 

Swete  ihesu  miserere  mei. 
giving  the  rhyme :  ay  mei,  the  last  word  being  Latin :  This  may 
be  compared  with  :  Sinay  day,  in  Chaucer,  supr^  p.  264,  and  Dr. 
Gill8(eei)p.  114. 

In  the  Political  Songs  Mr.  Wright  has  collected  a  number  of  short 
poems  in  Latin,  Norman  French,  and  English,  referring  to  the  xin  th 
or  beginning  of  the  xivth  century.  Unfortunately  most  of  the 
English  songs,  as :  the  Song  against  the  King  of  Almai^e  p.  69, 
Song  of  the  Husbandman  p.  149,  Song  against  the  Pnde  of  the 
Ladies  p.  153,  Satyre  on  the  Consistory  Courts  p.  155,  Song  of  the 
Flemish  Insurrection  p.  187,  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Eraser  p.  212, 
Song  against  the  Retinues  of  Great  People  p.  237,  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Edward  I.  p.  246,  are  fit)m  Harl.  MS.  2253,  which  has 
adopted  the  fall  xivth  century  orthography,  so  that  they  are  of 
little  use  here.  The  principal  points  are  the  assonances :  lonke 
songe  wlonke  thonke  p.  156,  and  longe  londe  p.  193.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  w  =  (i,  e),  as :  hude  prude  p.  150,  stume 
hume  p.  150,  wunne  sunne  p.  153,  prude  shrude  hude  p.  153, 
prude  drede  p.  190.      The  apparent  rhyme :  ded  sayde  p.  246, 
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is  probably  no  rbyme  at  all,  but  the  nature  of  tbe  stanza  is  broken 
and  the  first  and  third  lines  do  not  rhyme,  which  is  precisely  what 
we  find  in  the  next  stanza  but  one,  p.  247,  where  otherwise: 
sunne  Edward,  would  form  a  rhyme !  Still,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  form  aede  also  occurs,  and  may  here  be  meant  (p.  447).  Ded 
gret  redde  p.  248  must  be  regarded  throughout  as  an  assonance. 
In :  chivahie  deye  hey^e  crie  p.  249,  the  second  and  third  words 
should  have  been  written :  dye  bye,  as  often  in  Chaucer. 

Of  all  the  Political  Songs  the  only  two  which  exhibit  almost  pre- 
cisely the  orthography  of  the  xni  th  century,  are  those  from  the 
Harl.  MS.  913,  viz.  The  Song  of  the  Times,  p.  195,  and  the  Song  of 
Nego,  p.  210.  The  last  raises  no  new  points,  and  may  be  passed 
over.  The  first  exhibits  m  for  8ch  in :  ssold  p.  197,  also  written 
schoid  in  the  same  page,  ssal  pp.  201,  203,  204,  ssul  pp.  202,  205, 
precisely  as  in  the  AyenhiUf  supra  p.  409.  There  are  some  little 
slips  as :  feloni  =  felonie  p.  197,  line  13,  amy  lie,  ami  mei  both 
on  p.  200,  where  mei  is  an  error  for  me.  The  first  will  not  rhyme 
unless  we  read :  li\  which  is  unusual,  but  the  final  ^'s  are  lax  in 
this  song.  The  use  of  hoi  =  boy,  in :  tel  me,  boi,  what  hast 
ido  ?  p.  199,  1.  5  is  noteworthy.  The  curious  word  i-pilt^  in  the 
Prisoner's  Prayer,  v.  25,  (supra  p.  429,  note  1),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  passages 

And  80  men  didde  that  seh  asse,  When  hit  is  so,  ich  Tonchsave, 

That  trepasid  no^t,  no  did  notgilte,  Ic  forgire  the  this  gilte.    p.  199. 

With  ham  Dothe  iwreiid  was,  Ic  am  iwreiid.  Sire,  to  the, 

And  in  the  ditement  was  ipili  p.  198.  For  that  ilk  gilt ; 

Godis  grame  most  hi  haye  Sire,  ichnl  aker  me. 

That  in  the  carte  the  so  pilt !  I  ne  )ef  ham  dint  no  pilt.    p.  200. 

The  Auchinleck  *  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinbur^  has 
not  thoroughly  adopted  the  xrvth  century  orthography,*  and  as  it 
belongs  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  xiv  th  century'  has  a  claim  to 

1  « In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  sach  forms  in  Sir  Tristrem,  the  37i3i 

manour   of   Auchinleck    (pronounced  piece. 

Jiffiiek)  in  Ayrshire,  which  oelonged  to  *  An  <*  Account  of  the  Auchinleck 

a  family  of  the  same  name  wiu  the  MS.  Adyocates*  Library  (W.  4,  1,}  and 

lands,  haying  fiillen  to  the  crown  by  a  catalogue  of  its  contents,"  forms  the 

forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  King  of  fourth  appendix  to  the  introduction  to 

Scotland,  granted  it  to  Thomas  Bos-  Sir  Walter  Sootf  s  edition  of  Sir  Tru^ 

well."  —  Boswell*s  Life  of  Johnson,  tremy  to  which  a  facsimile  of  the  first 

anno  1776.      *'The  pronunciation  of  two  stanzas  of  that  poem  are  prefixed 

AJfUek  fbr  AmkinUek,  was  formerly  It  is  a  quarto  of  334  leayes,  eonti ' 


common,  but  is  fiist  disappearing,  and  44  pieces  of  poetry,  on  pardunent,  "  ift 

is  now  confined,  I  should  say,  to  the  a  distinct  and  beaiutifm  hand,  which 

lower  classes  of  the  parish  and  neigh-  tiie  most  able  antiquaries  are  indined 

bourhood."     Priyate  letter  from  Mr.  to  refer  to  the  earlier  part  of  tiie  xiy  ih 

Halkett,  Librarian  of  the  Adyocates*  century.    The  pages  are  diyided  into 

library,  Edinburgh,  18  Jan.  1869.  two  columns,  uxuess  where  the  yerses, 

*  Nth  Am,  occur   occasionally,  but  beinf  Alexandrine,  occupy  the  whoto 

rarely.    Nu  occurs  once  in  the  piece  breadth  of  the  quarto.   In  two  or  tiiree 

immediately  cited,  itti  and  hu  seyeral  instances  there  occurs  a  yariation  in 

timesin  the  second  j^eoe,  which,  though  the  handwriting;  but  as  the  poems  ro- 

last  in  the  H8.,  is  said  to  be  in  an  gularty  follow  each  otiier,  there  is  no 

oldfir  hand.    I  have  not  noticed  any  leaMm  to  belieye  that  Mich  ahoations 
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be  consideTed  here.  There  are  two  extracts  from  it,  On  the  King's 
Breaking  his  Confirmation  of  Magna  Charta,  p.  253  (MS.  No.  21), 
and  the  Evil  Times  of  Edward  11.  p.  323  (MS.  No.  44).  The 
second  only  offers  the  ourions  orthography:  muis  huis,  p.  326, 
for:  mens  hons,  and  the  assonance:  hundred  wonder  p.  344. 
But  the  first  is  very  singular.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  stanzas,  containing  the  sayings  of  the  ''iiij.  wise  men" 
have  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  rhymes,  differing  firom  the  rest  of 
the  poem,  which  may  be  symbolisied  thus,  like  letters  shewing 
rhymes:  aa  b  ee  b  ddd  eee.  The  last  five  stanzas  stand  thus: 
a  a  b  oe  b.  None  of  these  lines  present  any  difficulty  or  novelty. 
The  following  is  the  first  stanza,  which  Wright  prints  in  divid^ 
lines,  but  which  in  the  MS.  itself  runs  across  the  page,  although  the 
pages  of  the  MS.  are  usually  divided  into  two  columns,  indicating, 
apparently,  that  the  transcriber  considered  the  final  rhymes  only  as 
pointing  out  the  divisions. 

Len  pnet  fere  ei  defere  oeo  fait  il  trop  sonewt 

It  nifl  nou^er  wel  ne  fiure  ^«rfore  e^^ofid  is  shefit 

Koftre  prtnce  d^  engletere  par  le  eonfoil  de  sa  gent 

At  weftmiftfter  after  )»e  feire  maden  a  g[r»t  parlemeiit 

La  chutre  fet  de  cjre  ieo  lenteink  et  biefi  le  crej 

It  was  holde  to  nem  y^  fire  and  is  molten  al  awej 

Ore  ne  say  mes  qiM  dire  tont  i  ya  airplay, 

hofidred.  chapiUe.  court  an  shire  al  hit  go^  a  deael  wej* 

des  plusa^  de  latere  ore  efootez  vn  sarmonii 

Of  iiij.  wise  men  ^at  ^et  were  whi  engelonde  isbronhtadonn* 


indicate  an  earlier  or  later  date  than 
may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  rest 
of  the  work;  although  the  satire 
against  Simonie,  No.  44,  seems  rather 
in  an  older  hand  than  the  others,  and 
may  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  MS.  was  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  1744,  by 
Alexander  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck,  a 
Lord  of  Session,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Auchinleck,  and  father  of  the  late 
James  BosweU,  Esq.,  the  biographer  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Of  its  former  history 
nothhig  is  known.  Many  circum- 
stances lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
MS.  has  been  written  in  an  Anglo- 
Norman  Convent.  That  it  has  been 
compiled  in  England  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  Every  poem  which  has  a 
particular  local  reference,  concerns 
South  Britain  alone  ....  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  relating  particularly  to  Scot- 
tish affairs." 

^  C(Hnpare  "And  lete  me  slepe,  a 
twenW  devel  way !"— Cant.  Tales  3713*. 

'  T\iB  passage  as  we  learn  by  Mr. 
Wright's  note  on  p.  386,  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  pages  from:  **an  in- 
teresting little  volume  of  early  poetry. 


edited  and  printed  privately  by  David 
Laing,  Esq.,  and  W.  B.  D.  TumbuU, 
Esq.,  under  the  title  of  *  Owain  Miles, 
and  other  Inedited  Fragments  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry.  8vo.  Edinbm^h, 
1837.' "  The  present  copy  follows  a 
carefU  transcript  obligingly  made  for 
me  by  Mr.  Halkett,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  who 
gays:  "In  Owain  MiUt  the  editors 
have  divided  each  line  into  two ;  in  my 
transcript  you  have  them  as  they  were 
originally  written.  There  are  no  points 
except  a  dot  after  the  word  hundred, 
and  another  after  the  word  chapitle ;  I 
am  not  sure  whether  they  have  been 
put  there  by  design  or  by  accident." 
On  examining  the  orthography  of  the 
two  pieces  in  this  MS.  given  by 
Wright,  and  of  Sir  Tristrem  as  edited 
by  Scott,  we  find  it  very  irregular  with 
respect  to  final  «,  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  MS.  of  Hampole  (p.  410). 
Similarly,  in  the  poems  of  the  "  deei^ 
sick,  blynd,'*  monk  John  Audelay  oi 
Haughmond,  four  miles  firom  Shrews* 
bury,  written  1426,  necessarily  from 
dictation  and  of  course  unrevised  by 
the  author  (edited  from  MS.  Bodl.  646« 
for  the  Percy  Society,  by  J.  0.  Halli^ 
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Kow  if  we  adopted  Mr.  Wrigkf  s  azrangement  in  half  linea 
we  shoiild  be  led  to  aoppoee  ^bat  the  rhymes  were  intended 
to  be  arranged  thm:  aS  ah  ah  ah  cd  cd  ed  ed  $/  §fp 
and  thus  make :  defere  faire  Engletere  faire,  rhyme  together.  But 
the  first  and  third  words  pn^aUy  aided  in  (-eeTe)  and  our  prdi- 
Tiotis  investigations  lead  as  to  consider  that  the  second  and  fimrtli 
ended  in  (ai*re').^  We  have  not  hitherto  found  a  single  instance  in 
any  good  zir  tn  c^tory  MS.  of  #  rhyming  with  ay  or  ^.*    The  few 


well,  1844^,  the  final  $  has  appa- 
rently no  pnoneticmeaniiig  at  all.  The 
irhole  character  of  the  spelling  of  Six 
Triitrem  (MS.  Ko.  87)  is  nor^em. 
In  the  present  short  extract  we  hare 
both  Bmffeknd  and  Sttgtkmdt  in  the 
nominatiTe;  in  the  second  line  /««r« 
ahonld  be  fair  {p,  883),  and  then  of 
oonrse  fnr$  must  be  fm*  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  rhyme.  maiUn  m  grtt  pmU^ 
wmU,  seems  an  error  for,  mid$  m  grtU 
parlmmt;  Wright  reads  eMdb  «  ^rv^ 
^  A  Somersetshire  furming  man  o&ee 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  tiie  {Aip)  on 
the  (fidr),  which  sonnded  remarkably 
like  a  ship  on  firt^  bnt  merely  meant 
the  sheep  in  the  ikir  fhnn  which  I  was 
walking.    This  is  therefore  an  existent 

ifidr)  pronnnciation  of  the  Narmaa 
feireO 

*  Ttiis  rhyminff  of  #y  wilb  #,  most 
be  distingnisned  m>m  the  double  forms 
i|f,  «y  in  certain  words  whicb  occurs  in 
a  few  instances,  see  snprit  p.  266,  and 
compare  the  double  forms  ^y,  «,  pp. 
184-286.  The  apparent  rhyme :  m, 
iayde,  p.  448,  we  baTC  seen  may  not 
haye  been  meant  for  a  rhyme  at  all. 
Since  the  text  was  in  type  my  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  some  apparent 
rhymes  of  ay,  s  in  the  poems  of  Aude- 
lay  referred  to  in  the  last  note  but  one. 
It  wffl  be  adyisable  to  consider  tiiese 
rhymes  in  this  place.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  poet  was  both  lUnA 
and  deaf,  and  had  an  iUiUrai$  tcrib^. 
These  tiuree  points  are  well  prored  by 
file  notice  ^».  vi.,  HalUwell  s  edition, 
to  the  paffes  of  which  all  references 
will  be  muie) :  '*  iste  liber  foit  compo- 
aitus  per  Jonannem  Awdelay,  cap<wa- 
num,  ^ui  fuit  teetts  §t  ntrdu;  in  sua 
risitacione,  ad  honorem  Domini  nostri 
Xhesu  Chnsti,  et  ad  exemplum  aliorum. 
in  monasterio  de  Ha^on,  anno  Domini 
millesimo  cccc.*^  ncessimo  yi.^  cujus 
animepropicieturDeus."  ThcMciMfor 
€9cui^  or  as  we  now  write  caecut^  shews 
tiie  trustworthiness  of  the  scribe.  The 
English  part  is  tuU  of  the  grossest  or- 


thographical eccentricities  and  inMa- 
sisteucies,  and  was  probably  written  by 
an  ignorant  broker,  whose  labours  tha 
author  was  unable  to  rerise  eitiier  by 
eye  or  ear.  Under  these  circnmstaaoM 
we  should  rwkher  be  surprised  at  tha 
regularity  of  the  rhymes  than  at  tiia 
occasional  utter  forgetfolness  of  rhyme, 
as:  law  withdrawe  dais  p.  22,  (bnt 
peihape  ilaiMf  diould  be  read,  see  supri 
p.  87 1»  £x.  b,)^  lendmen  corexeaa 
relcgyon  p.  24,  Christ  oharyte  p.  26« 
to  uerfro  more  p.  40,  worlde  Lome  r*- 
warde  p.  40,  reprefjd  ^toilid  p.  60  (both 
accented  on  the  peo«Uim),Lorde  worlds 
p.  60,  Judas  cosBJbst  p.  60,  Lord 
so£^  p.  61,  tfaorst  last  p.  64,  opus 
masse  p.  78,  on-morwe  unoome  p.  75, 
dimes  masse  p.  76,  dynt  stout  p.  78, 
masse  worse  p.  79,  prayere  honours 
p.  79.  It  is  erident  from  these  ex- 
amples that  we  must  not  press  Audelay's 
dognel  rhymes  too  closelyi  and  cer- 
taiiuy  not  draw  any  inference  from  s 
few  isolated  examples.  There  can  bs 
no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish short  I  and  short  #,  and  titers 
seems  Uttle  doubt  tiiat  he  confoaedlong 
t  and  long  e  also.  Eyery  pase  offus 
examples  of  the  first,  and  uie  rfiyme  in 
hl  •«,  -y,  .y#  is  the  commonest  he  has. 
The  words,  di;  hig\,  <y»,  were  ts 
him  dy€,  Ay^,  vf  the  last  wu  eyen 
written  -e,  Q».  x),  and  the  two  former 
constantly  rliyme  -«.  Mr.  Halliwell 
says  (p.  xi)  tiiat  in  Shropshire  **«is 
ttul  turned  into  «,  which  may  be  re- 
garded one  of  Audelay's  dialsfltinal 
peculiarities,  especially  in  theprsfisns 
to  the  yerbs.*'  Anotber  peculiarity,  of 
the  scribe  at  any  rate,  is  to  oonaidcr  H 
and  i  as  identical,  at  leest  in  soma 
words.  We  haye  already  cited  ditpUH 
adespoiled,  p.  60,  and  we  haye  dfftf^ 
p.  20 but  destroy  p.  38,  fiyrt^m,  p, 
48,  rhyming  to  were.  Another  singular 
rhyme,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  it  is :  hyng  drynke  p.  61,  see  sujpil 
p.  192.  The  word  era  has  yanous 
rhymes:  was,  losse  p«  61,  ohoys  p«  8» 
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earlier  oases  wUch  appear  to  ezist  in  Havelok,  etc. ,  will  hereafter  be 
shewn  to  have  probably  arisen  from  errors  (p.  478),    CSould  we  then 

one  would  heritate  to  oonaider  a  falM 
rhyme.  To  the  tame  category  I  rdegatt 
tiie  example  in  tiie  aame  place  of  the 


it  eridentlj  stands  for  croyte 
whidi  is  used  p.  64  to  rhyme  with 
9oym,  This  preliminary  examination 
will  enable  ns  to  appreciate  the  exam- 
ples of  Mg  which  apparently  rhyme 
with  $,  In  the  first  place,  although 
-f ,  is  the  commonest  rhyme  sonnd 
thronghont  the  poems,  ana  -«y  is  also 
frequent,  the  iostanoes  in  wluch  -ay 
rhymes  with  -«  are  toit  rare.  The 
fbUowing  are  all  thai  1  have  noted 
thronghont  the  extracts  edited  by  Mr. 
HaUiweU.  In  the  poem  on  Henrr  YI, 
p.  Tiii,  there  are  16  lines  which  snonld 
rhyme  in  «y,  but  in  one  case  the  word 
is  emUr$y  the  rhymes  being :  Teray  day 
play  away  fray  day  way  day  any  day 
onntre  Fryday  may  betray  pray  Awd- 
lay.  The  rnymester  was  eyidently 
hard  up,  or  he  would  not  hayeused 
iCsy  fiye  times,  and  if  his  ay  had  really 
rhymed  to  his  common  «,  he  would 
•ertainly  haye  introduced  it  many  times. 
The  single  instance  miffht  be  a  case  of 
eaielessness,  which  tiie  blind  and  deaf 
man  fhiled  to  discoyer  and  correct 
But  cotmtrff  is  one  of  those  words  which 
had  a  double  orthography:  ountre 
euntrey,  correspondinff  to  two  forms 
in  the  Norman,  whum  generated  two 
pronunciations  in  (-t  -e)  in  xynth 
century  (supr^  p.  125),  and  hence  pro- 
bably nsd  two  sounds  (-ee,  -ai)  in  the 
ziyth  century  at  least  To  tiiis  list 
belong:  country,  yalley,  journey,  Uyery, 
most  probably.  Hence  the  error  may 
be  merely  scribal,  etinire  for  mmtr^, 
Cmnpaney  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
rhyme  with  soy,  p.  16,  is  apparently  a 
simple  mistake,  and  the  line  contaimng 
it,  which  is  unnecessary  to  the  sense, 
ahould  be  expunged.  It  occurs  among 
a  set  of  78  stansas  of  18  lines  each, 
hayinff  the  complicated  rhyme  system 
nhabhcbcd$$ed.  In  this  par- 
ticular piece  the  rhyming  words  are : 
spiryt  say  epoeryte  pay  day  ecmpam 
dene  say  lene  mynde  oy  truly  cumpany 
nnkyiide.  That  is,  this  one  stanza  has 
14  lines;  and  the  line  which  is  subyer- 
siye  of  the  whole  rhyme  system,  is  this 
yery  one  which  ends  in  eompam, 
Degre  be  may  p.  44  is  also  a  mere 
error,  it  occurs  in  a  stansa  of  the 
last  kind,  corresponding  to  the  $$$ 
portion,  and  on  the  same  page,  in  the 
next  preceding  stanza,  in  the  same  por- 
tion^ we  find:  leyeknowlaue^whioano 


next  stanza:  aajiie  eyne  sene  p.  46. 
where  wtm^tem  is  the  infinitiye  mood 
of  SM,  y-seyne  bene  p.  68  »i  9$m  brn^ 
are  past  partid  pies,  and  the  nelling 
of  tiie  first  word  is  erroneous,  but  we 
haye  a  similar  form  in  Chancer,  snpri 
p.  265.  Bred  betrayed  p.  70,  I  cIms 
with :  imjt  algat  p.  47,  as  mere  helple« 
rhymes ;  if  the  one  could  proye  that 
oy  a  (ee),  the  other  would  proye 
oy  s  (aai,  for  the  rhyme :  fsM  alas  a. 
60,  woula  establish  long  a«(aa).  1m, 
oownsele  asayle  batayle  p.  yiii,  tiie  first 
word  should  haye  its  umial  form  smm- 
9$yl.  In  MM  B  modem  mm  p.  12.  87 
and  ojfien,  the  s  is  correct,  the  mooera 
spelling  is  wrong,  tiie  origin  being  Fr. 
«tNMr «  aetimare.  The  aooye  are  ab* 
solutely  all  the  cases  obseryed,  and  tiie 
inq»ression  produced  on  myself  by  the 
examination  of  these  rhymes,  is,  thai 
Audelay  pronounced  oy,  $y  differently, 
and  that  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
other  sources  apply  to  these  cases  also^ 
yis :  ay  «  (ai),  e  «  (e).  Neyerthele« 
there  are  at  least  two  MSS.  and  there 
may  be  more,  whidi  certainly  conftise 
^,  Mf  with  «,  both  in  spelling  and 
souno.  The  most  striking  of  these  ia 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  M8. 150,  from  which 
Weber  has  printed  the  grcater  part  of 
King  Alinunder  (ia  yoL  1  of  Metrical 
Bomances  of  the  xmtii,  ziyth  and 
xy  th  centuries,  published  from  Andent 
Manuscripts,  with  an  introduction, 
notes,  ana  a  glossary,  by  Henry  Weber, 
Esq.,  Edinbui^b,  1810,  Syols.,  8yo.),  and 
which  must  be  carefolly  distinguished 
from  the  Bodl.  MS.  Laud,  I.  74,  from 
which  he  has  taken  y.  4772—6989  of 
the  same  romanoe.  This  poem  ii 
supposed  to  haye  been  written  before 
1800,  and  both  tiie  MSS.  are  attri- 
buted  by  Weber  to  the  xnrtii  century, 
but  Mr.  Fumiyall  and  Mr.  Skeat 
date  tiie  lincohi's  Inn  MS.  about 
1450.  The  Bodleian  MS.  has  nothing 
strange,  exc^ :  aoye  daye  641^ 
ryth  nyth  4812  (but:  nighth  righth 
6076)  which  reminds  one  of  Haydock's 
pecuUar  th,  vokk  p.  477.  and  there  are 
a  fow  t,  $  riiymes,  as :  olere  fire  5342, 
and  some  «,  a,  as :  art  cert  5802,  but 
not  fi^uent,  and  some  assonances,  as : 
blith  wyf  5138.    Bat  «ii  tiia  i^nla  it 
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from  this  popular  Bong  conclude  that  all  tiiis  is  a  mistake,  and  snppoae 
that  Chaucer,  and  Gkrwer,  and  other  writers,  although  firequentlj 
hard  up  for  rhymes,  never  employed  such  an  extremely  convenient 
jiuj^  which  lay  ready  to  hand  ?  The  conclusion  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme,  and  is  certainly  unnecessary,  for  the  apparent 


U  tolerably  rmlar,  and  admitting  tiie 
oorrecteesB  of:  cuntrej  4898,  6008, 
eharrej  6096,  cnrme  6118,  tornaj 
play  jonmay  noblay  6212,  preaenti  no 
other  remarkable  orthograpby.  Bat 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  ia  ^ery  peculiar, 
and  if  we  bad  to  deduce  pronunciation 
from  its  rbymes,  we  sbould  be  badly 
off  indeed.  Omitting  tbe  fiUse  rbymes, 
63,  306,  1616,  1708,  3173.  etc.,  the 
assonances,  tbe  cases  in  wbicb  tbe  first 
syllable  of  a  diBsyUable  rbymes  with  a 
monosyllable  as :  oridel  ride  963,  walles 
al  1876,  fougbte  dougbte  2761,  certis 
beort  6644,  etc.,  tbe  rbymes  of  a  with 
0^  0  and  eren  t,  as:  wist  cast  716, 
fynde  thousand  2403,  often  spelled 
4Mou$pnd$j  sixe  waxe  6038 ;  of  0  with 
I,  0,  0 ;  and  confining  onrselTes  to  tbe 
combinations  ei,  ai^oij  ui  or  ey,  uy^  oy, 
ffy,  we  find  H  written  for  «  in :  leyntbe 
strerntb  788,  7361,  nobleys  1373, 
eynde  1673,  1912,  cleir  2886,  steil 
3211,  speide  neide  3441,  yeilded  3791, 
beynde  4206,  yeir  6963,  wbicb  are 
eonclusiye  as  to  confusion  in  tbe  scribe's 
mind  between  tbese  sounds.  But  we 
also  find  ai  rbyming  with  a,  «,  t,  01 ; 
€i  witb  ai,  e,  t,  uy\  oiwitbai,  i;  ui 
witii  e,  t.  Of.  These  rbymes  are  so 
curious  tbat  manj  of  tbem  may  be 
cited.  AI,  A ;  saide  made  626,  7339, 
barbicans  mayne  1691,  amiraylis  talis 
1780,  Taran,  mayn  3247.  AI,  £: 
oamelis  yitailes  864,  ^ionete^debonnair 
Cure  6732,  saide  lede  6942,  saide 
maiedsmede?  7327.  AI,  I:  Akaye 
Arabye  3399,  play  dye  =^  deye  3442, 
bywmben  sayn  4116,  raineth  scbyn- 
0th  6460,  bigb  contray  7143.  AI,  01 : 
y-said  anoyed  273,  876,  1287*  1699, 
and  often,  play  boy  1730,  {boy  is  ab- 
solutely written  bay  4376),  taile  spoile 


2133,  iaile  Tyiioile  2148,  palfrey  bor 
S207,  pays  =  peace  noise  3373.  £1, 
AI :    cnevynteyn  mayn    3199,  reyne 


mayne  7378.  £l,  £ ;  tbede  feide  96, 
deyB=<2bt«  nobles  1039,  ese  deys^iats 
1163,  kene  eygbnen  1317,  yeilde  sbeldis 
2067,  seye=«e«i  pudre  2179,  corteys 
feB=peaee  2961,  yeld  field  2969,  steil 
wel  3419,  keip=ibfj»  deop  3429  (but: 
hepe  deop  3477)t  seide  felawrede  6838, 
vesteir  oflnseilftr  7480.    £1, 1 :  nygh 


rb  119,  kynde  beynde  426,  yilde 
feade  2966,  u  dm^^u  daU  3966, 
eigbte  knygbt  3884,  6042,  oontrey 
sygb  6440,  wite  disseyte  7704.  £JU 
UY :  reyn  abnyn^a^ui^  2991.  01,  AI 
see  AI,  OL  OX  I :  annoyed  dirtryed 
129,  syebe  joye  6060,  nigb  anoye  6116, 
anoye  dye  6668.  UI,  £:  kuyn=MM 
slen  760.  quarter  wildfbyr  1902,  prayde 
wede  2093,  there  afuyre  7649.  Ul,  I : 
Tyre  wUdeiuyre  3031.  The  condusioB 
seems  to  be  tnat  tbe  writer  occasionally 
pronounced  a,  at,  «,  et,  t,  oi,  m'  in  tbe 
same  way  =(ee).  This  must  certainly 
indicate  some  ^reat  peculiarity  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
its  inconsistency  witb  tbe  results  al- 
ready obtained.  No  more  can  be  said 
than  that  some  xt  century  scribes  in 
some  part  of  tbe  country,  did  perhaps 
so  pronounce.  But  I  cannot  think 
tbat  tbese  rbymes  justify  our  supposing 
an  inyariable  pronunciation  of  a»,  et,  os 
m  in  this  manner  by  any  speaker. 
There  is  another  MS.  Advocates*  li- 
brary Jac.  y.  7,  27,  supposed  to  bare 
been  written  in  tbe  xy  th  century,  firom 
wbicb  Weber  has  printed  his  Sir 
Amadas  (Ibid.  toI.  3),  which  exhibits 
great  pe<niliarities,  of  which  we  need 
only  notice:  reyr=r#ar7,  \eyi-=  let  10, 
^ji=get  24,  deytte=<2e6<  37,  feyr  = 
fere  118,  ^tep=^  great  166,  seyt=«s< 
218,  deydreyd=<foerf  rede  236,  ^yke 
meyte  =  speak  meet  284,  etc.,  shewing  a 
complete  fusion  of  ^  e.  The  other  pieces 
printed  by  Weber,  and  all  the  other 
old  spelling  which  I  bare  examined 
are  free  from  such  fusion.  The  abore 
peculiarities  are  also  absent  in  tbe 
second  copy  of  Sir  Amadas  printed  in : 
Ghost-thanks  or  the  Gretefril  Unbuied, 
a  mythic  tale  in  its  oldest  £uroaMBl 
form,  Sir  Amadace,  a  middle  Nocfli 
£nglisb  metrical  Romance  of  te 
XIII  th  century,  reprinted  from  two 
texts  ¥ritb  an  introduction  by  George 
Stephene,  Gheapin^haven  (i.e.  (^pen- 
bagen),  1860,  which  Mr.  ^jne  has 
brought  under  my  notice.  With  this 
explanation,  therefore,  I  allow  the  text 
to  stand  unaltered,  conrinced  that  al- 
though a  few  words  may  have  bad  botb 
(ai,  ee),  and  a  few  proTinoials  may 
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anomaly  is  easily  explained.  The  writer  began  in  Norman  French, 
meaning  to  mix  np  English  with  it,  just  as  Norman  French, 
English  and  Latin  are  intermixed  in  a  haphazard  manner  in  the 
Song  of  the  Times,  p.  251.  In  this  way  he  wrote  the  two  first 
lines,  taking  the  arrangement  in  the  MS.,  (which  did  not  rhyme  in 
the  middle) ;  bnt  reverting  to  Norman  French  in  his  third  line  he 
threw  off  a  middle  rhyme  to  his  first,  and  then  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry  he  made  his  fonrth  line  have  a  middle  rhyme  to  his 
second,  tiins  producing,  if  we  count  the  middle  rhymes,  the  some- 
what singular  arrangement:  ab  oh  ah  oh.  Naturally  enough 
in  adding  the  next  four  lines  he  adopted  the  more  obvious  ar- 
rangement :  ah  ah  ah  ah,  for  the  words :  eyre  fire  dire  shire, 
all  rhyme ;^  and  the  words:  crey  awey  Tripolay  wey,*  also 
rhymed  to  English  ears  at  least,  as  (-ai).  A  question,  however, 
arises  whether  the  Norman  French :  crey,  Tripolay,  ended  in  (ai) 
as  well  as  the  English:  awey,  wey.  Of  the  latter  we  can  at 
present  feel  Httle  doubt,  of  the  former  there  may  be  considerable 
cause  for  hesitation.  In  modem  French  ei,  at,  are  in  most  words 
called  (sb),  and  the  stanza  we  have  been  considering  has  been  relied 
upon  to  establish  that  ai,  ei  in  English  had  the  sound  of  (ee),  on  the 
presumption  that :  defere,  faire,  Engleterre,  feire,  were  all  intended 
to  rhyme  in  (ee*re).'  If  we  take  t£e  arrangement  of  the  lines  in 
the  MS.  itself,  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  this  assumption,  because 
in  fact  we  have  only  ten  rude  Alexandrines,  rhyming  thus  \  aaaa 
hhhh  0  0,  d>t  their  ends,  and  occasionally,  but  not  essentially, 
rhyming  their  middles.  As,  however,  the  other  view  is  strongly 
insisted  on,  it  is  advisable,  without  fiirther  reference  to  an  isolated 
song  which  can  really  establish  nothing,  to  enter  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  |HX)bable  value  of  ei,  ai,  in  old  Norman,  a  question  so 
extensive  and  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  it  ftdly.* 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  an  examination  of 
all  the  rhymes  in  Wace's  Boman  de  Eon,"  and  several  other  Norman 

haTe  used  (ee)  for  ei  (ei,  ai)  in  some  rettTe,  dt»Te).  The  ihyme  was  there- 
words  at  a  TOTy  early  period  precisely  rore  (-ii-re)  or  (-irre)  in  all,  or  the  first 
as  Hart  did  m  the  xvith  century  (p.  in  the  French  and  the  second  in  the 
122),  the  great  majority  of  educated  English. 

men,  and  all  speakers  of  the  Court  t  Hr.  Wright  prints  way,  Mr.  Hal- 
dialect  said  (ei)  or  (ai)  where  ei,  ai  kett  transcribes  u^. 
ware  written,  down  to  the  miJUeor  ,  |^pp  ^^  adopted*  the  nronnnda- 
end  of  the  XVI  th  century,  and  beliey-  ^ion  (ee)  for  ai  m  old  French,  see 
mg  that  the  hypotiiesis  of  an  original  infri,  p.  509,  note  1. 
(e^sound,  foUowed  by  an  (ai)  pronmi-  ,  ^  ^   '    ^               , 
ciation  in  the  xvith  centuir  as  dis-  °^  "**'  p«jtiuu»  romiuu,  p.  too, 
tinctly  laid  down  by  Sir  T.  Smith  (p.  »  Le  Roman  de  Ron  et  des  Dues  de 
121),  which  again  became  (ee)  in  the  Kormandie,  par  Robert  Waoe,  podte 
xvn  th,  is  untenable.  nonnand  du  xii"  si^le,  publi6  pour  la 
^  Fire  has  a  dative  # ;  ehire  ags.  scire  premiere  fois,  d'apr^  les  manuscrits 
an  essential  e.    The  word  ehire  is  still  de  France  et  Angleterre,  avec  des  notes 
pronounced  (fdiiir)  by  many,  snprilp.  pour  servir&rintelliffencedutexte,  par 
275,  note  3.    Cyre,  aire,  were  ^nch  j^etUrie   Fluquet,  Rouen  1827,  8to, 
(siir*,    diir»)    anglicized,   perhaps    to  2  toIs.,  16547  verses. 
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poems,  aie  that  #^  m,  wlien  written  were  always  meant  to  indicate 
the  d^hthongs  Tei,  ai)  or  the  dissyUablee  (e,i)  and  (a,i),  but  that 
they  were  occasionally  employed,  perhaps  by  a  scribal  error,  f<« 
simple  #  (e).  It  also  appears  tolerably  certain  that  in  a  small  series 
of  words  both  (ai)  and  (e)  were  pnmonnced  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  in  otiier  cases,  by  the  same  sort  of  habit  which  at  the 
present  day  leads  an  Englishman  to  terminate  his  {te,  oo)  in  (ifU), 
thus  (Mi,  oon),  and  which  led  him  in  the  last  century  to  palatalise 
ifc,  ^  into  (1^)  gj)  before  (se,  ei), — habits  which,  it  is  important  to 
observe,  exist  in  full  force  i^  tl^  present  day  in  Icelandic,  the  living 
representative  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Norsemen  before  they 
acquired  Normandy,  and  th^efore  probably  indicating  the  tendency 
of  the  pronunciation  these  would  adopt — ^the  Normans  introduced 
an  unhistorical,  but  reaUy  pronounced  (i)  after  e, «,  in  many  words ; 
so  that  this  introduced  i  was  not  an  idle  orthographical  ornament,  but 
impUed  an  actual  alteration  of  sound.  Whether  the  sounds  (ei,  ai) 
were  kept  as  distinct  as  they  now  are  in  modem  French  eommj 
travail,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  they  were  certainly 
confused  in  writing,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  En^ish  ears,  which 
seem  to  have  long  confused  the  sounds,  they  sounded  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  "RuglTab  (ai).^  The  existence  of  the  sounds  (ei,  ai)  in 
vieUj  Oil  and  such  woids,  seems  indeed  to  imply  a  prior  (ei,  ai)  pro- 
nunciation, because,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
palatisation  of  the  /  in  (Ij)  and  even  (jh)  or  its  entire  absorption  in 
(i),  as  (vjei,  ai),  is  comparatively  modem,  and  we  know  that  /  had 
the  contrary  tendency  to  labialisation  after  the  same  vowels  e,  aia 
French,  compare  mx,  aux,  it  seems  probable  that  this  palatisation 
was  generated  by  a  preceding  (i)  and  did  not  conversely  generate 
the  (i).  Supposing  tiiese  conclusions  were  correct,  an  EngliahmaTi, 
at  least,  would  rhyme:  crey  awey  Tripolay  wey,  as  we  have 
supposed,  in  (-ai).  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  some  of 
the  grounds  on  which  these  conclusions  rest. 

Both  a»  and  #t  occasionally  represent  divided  vowels  and  not  diph- 
thongs, in  which  case  the  IVench  editors  generally  write  irif,  ^',  but 
it  is  mcHre  convenient  to  use  the  ordinary  signs  ol,  H  with  Dr. 

^  Modem  Engliahmeii  readily  hear  #t,   «•   are  written  ei,   m  and  po- 

all  oombinationB  irhich  approach   in  noonced   (m,    aat)    with    a   diatmot 

sound  to  their  (ai),  as  (ai).    Compare  and    lengUiened    primary,     and    an 

p.  123,  note  4.    Obsenre  the  common  extremely  abbreriated  secondary  eU- 

eiror  (]nra*dail)  for  (kn  doBi)  coup  tTaU.  m^t  Con^K&re  the  effect  of  the  simSar 

See  alflo  the  rarions  Scoten  soonds,  p.  aonnd  (mi)  of  southern  Enfflish  long  a 

290,  which  Englishmen  nsnallj  find  at  Tenby,  p.  272,  note  8.   Also  obserre 

the  greatest  difficnlty  in  distingmshing.  the  actnied  change  of  long  a  into  (ei)  or 

When  I  was  recently  endeayonring  to  (sei),  as  (nein't  dm)  for  rminy  dof^ 

make  a  literary  English  frigid  appro-  among  tiie  children  of  the  nnedncated 

eiate  the  difference  (ei,  ai},  I  entirely  olasses  in  London,  pointed  ont  to  me 

iiuled,  and  he  heard  bom  sonnds  as  hj  school-teachers  to  whom  it  oce^ 

(oi).    The  Dntohl  e^  fip'  =(ei,  ei)  as  I  sioned  difficnlty,  see  p.  294  and  note  2. 

heard  them  (p.  295,  note  1),  are  both  The  change  of  (ee)  into  (ei)  and  thenoe 

heard  as  (ei)  by  Englishmen,  and  as  (ai)  is  therefore  not  merely  k  priori 

(ai)  by  Qermana.    Tne   modem  Ice-  likely  from  Norse  habits,  bnt  actnally 

diphthongs  oonesponding    to  eonoborated  by  existing  Englidi 
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Beliua.'  These  divisions  oconr  even  in  words  wUch  in  modem 
times  have  received  the  sound  of  (ee)  or  (eb),  as  well  as  in  snch 
words  as:  poiz  fu  ocis  en  traYson  61,*  et  en  France  mainte  envaYe 
135,  guerpi  ont  toz  li  plein  paYs  529,  where  the  separation  still 
remains  in:  trahison,  envahir,  pays,  and  the  pronunciation  has 
altered  in  the  last  word  only. 

Aider  in  the  Norman  war-cry  is  always  aXe  ; 

Franoei2  crient :  Monjoe.  e  Nonnanz :  Dex'  (^    4665 
The  complete:  aider,  occasionally  occurs,  and  this  divided  form 
seems  etymologically  more  ancient  than  the  diphthongal:  aider, 
which  is  however  more  common.^    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
diphthongal  pronunciation  (ai'der)  remained  well  into  the  xvith 
century,  as  it  is  classed  with :  aymant,  hair,  as  having  hoth  vowels 
pronounced  hy  Meigret  (supr^  p.  118),  and  Ramus,  1562,  classes: 
paiant  gaiant  aidant  (Livet,  p.  205).     The  older  pronunciation  of 
this  one  word,  therefore  does  not  admit  of  douht. 
Par  Mm  e  par  feinte  hatH§ 
Fn  fedte  caste  desaisine.  15670 

This  word :  haine,  is  now  pronounced  (een),  Feline  writes  (en), 
but:  hair  is  (a,iir)  not  (eer,  air),  haissable  (a,isabl').  The  verb  is 
now  ver^  variable:  je  hais,  tu  hais,  il  hait;  nous  haYssons,  vous 
haYssez,  ils  haYssent.  The  old  French :  hadir,  cited  by  Diez,  seems 
to  imply  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  divided  vowels. 


1  Maistre  Waoe's  St.  Nicholas.  Ein 
■Itfranzdsiflches  Gedicbt  des  zwdlften 
Jahrhnnderts  aus  Oxforder  Hand- 
tchriftei^  heraoagegeben  Ton  Dr.  Nioo- 
laiiB  Delius,  Bonn,  1860,  8to.  pp.  95. 
**£ben  so  nnentbehrlich  erscheinen 
die  Trennnngspunkte  Qber  zwei  Yoka- 
len,  die  scmst,  znr  Beeintiiichtiganff  des 
Verses,  f iir  einen  Diphthong  geiesen 
wttrden,  s.  B.  eii,  ot,  n.  s.  w.  Die 
Methode  franzdsischer  Editoren  im 
ersteren  Falle  ^  blese^re  n.  s.  w.  zu 
ichreiben,  ist  schwerUch  zn  rechtfer- 
tigen,  da  ein  so  betontes  ^  wohl  kaun 
Ton  dem  folgenden  Yokal  Tersohlnckt 
worden  ware,  wie  das  in  der  nenem 
Bprache  doch  geschehen  ist ;  mi,  bleitttrt 
u.  s.  w."  Pn^Aoe,  p.  xi.  Dr.  Delins's 
reason  may  admit  of  dispute.  The 
pn^er  method  is,  of  course,  to  follow 
ih$  mtmuser^iy  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  reader,  hut  in  the  present  case  I 
shall  nse  iK,  H,  as  the  object  is  to  point 
ont  snch  cases  to  the  eye. 

s  The  simple  figure  refers  to  the 
Terse  in  the  Koman  de  Ron.  The  let- 
ters B,  E,  refer  to  Benoit  (supr&  p.  438» 
note  2,)  and  Eustache  (Roman  d'Eus- 
taohe  le  Moine,  edited  bj  F.  Michel, 
Loud.  1834,  8to). 

'  On  this  extraordinary  form  Dm 
for  Ihttif  Dr.  Bapp  remarks  (Phyi.  d. 


Spr.  ij,  86)  that  the  black  letter  t,  x  of 
the  middle  ages  only  differed  br  a  small 
tail  affixed  to  the  latter,  ana  this  he 
snjq^oses  induced  the  scribes  to  abbre- 
Tiate  tiie  firequent  termination  ut,  wt, 
that  is,  ft,  vd:,  as  they  should  have  been 
written,  into  x,  which  meant  v  with  a 
iuhscribedfl;,  and  also  led  them  to  write 
«  for  f .  Modem  editors,  he  complains^ 
haTe  oTcrlooked  this,  and  hence  written 
this  pseudo  a;  for  v.  in  characters  where 
the  resemblance  of  form  has  altogether 
disappeared.  So  that  now  we  find 
generally  at  one  time  alt,  tU,  Jilt,  at 
another  as,  ex,  Jlx,  and  eren  where 
tiiere  was  no  t,  at  one  time  tUu,  at 
another  ditx,  or  dieu,  which  are.  Dr. 
Bapp  thinks,  entirely  due  to  errors  of 
imtmg  or  reading.  Hence  we  must 
alwaTs  determine  m  tiie  printed  copies 
wheuer  x  stands  for  t,  u,  or  ut.  To 
this  abbrsTiation  Dr.  Bapn  also  attri- 
butes  the  Oerman  proTcrb,  to  make 
one  an  s  for  a  M,  **  einem  ein  X  for 
ein  U  machen,"  that  is,  substitute  the 
folse  for  the  true,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
proof  that  the  custom  was  objected  to 
eren  in  the  middle  ages. 

«  li  aita,  Pr.  ahia,  0.  Fr.  aide  tXe, 
Pr.  aide,  Eng.  aid.  It.  aitare,  Pr.  aider, 
Fr.  aider.  Donkia's  Diet's  Bom. 
Die.  sob  4rii<9. 
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Molt  TeSniez  .... 

Homes  a  terre  jambeter, 

E  cheyalfl  resnes  traimr.  6737-44 

The  modern  French  is  (treen^).    The  diyided  vowels  again  appear 

to  be  more  ancient.' 

Ausi  com  glaiTe  ist  do  payne 

U  com  lion  prent  sa  rabine.        B.  toL  i.  p.  16. 

Here  again  the  modem  French  is  (geen),  but  the  divided  vowels  are 
more  ancient.'     For  ei. 

Emme  sa  fille  fo  riine 

A  Ue  fti  Engleterre  endine.  6548 

The  modem  French  is  (reen),  but  the  g  extmded  from  repina  shews 
the  divided  vowels  to  be  &e  more  ancient,  and  they  were  more 
common  in  this  word  in  old  Norman.  Even  the  form :  roitne  is 
fonnd  in  Wace's  Brat. 

Grant  partie  sor  la  marine 
Malgre  sa  feme  la  iwm  t.  48. 

Compare  also 

Tn  meitmey  dist  Bon,  as  fet  ton  jngement.  2029 

The  following  examples  are  curions : 

Sire,  dist  nn  Yisoonte,  jo  tos  dirai  ja  yeir, 

Gele  Tile  n'est  pas  l^ere  a  oMsir 

Par  I'ewe  e  par  li  pont  poTez  soyent  veir 

Cheyaliers  e  seijanz  cha  dedenz  recheyeir.  4196 

Tama  sei  pur  h  oors  tmr : 

6is  tei,  dist  il,  ne  te  moyeir.  6462 

En  la  boisiere  yolt  iwrr, 

Ke  sai  s*il  out  de  rien  espeir.  6688 

Here  we  see  a  divided:  ve'ir,  rhyming  with  an  undivided:  -eir. 
Now  the  hypothesis  that  ir  was  in  such  a  case  pronounced  as  «r, 
seems  contrary  to  all  possibility  or  probability.  But  this  might 
be  simulated  by  the  prefixing  of  an  «,  thus  making  the  ordinary : 
veir  into :  veeir,  so  that  in  tibis  case  we  should  not  so  much  have 
a  divided  ^,  as  an  omitted  e.  This  notion  is  partly  sustained  by 
comparing 

A  plnsors  des  Baronz  a  monstre  son  cnnseil ; 

8i  Ten  tindrent  trestuit  a  bon  et  a/n7«  3814 

Ei  li  dononent  tel  cnnseil 

Ke  li  nnt  pas  este  fitU,  8483 

where  the  same  word  fetl,  L.  fidelis,  rhyming  with  the  same  word 
eunseil  is  at  one  time  spelt  feil  and  at  another  feeilf  which  I  have 
interpreted  by  a  diaeresis.  This  may  however  have  been  only  a 
scribal  accident.  Still  this  insertion  of  ^  is  similar  to  the  familiar 
use  of  t^  or  ^  as  the  metre  seems  to  require.  This  explanation 
hardly  applies  to 

Normendie  prendront  e  tendront  sonbs  lor  peiz 

E  se  yondrent  la  France  partiront  entr*  eiz,       3633 

1  li  fralno,  8p.  tragin,  Pr.  trahi,  Pr.         »  It.  g^ina,  Fr.  gaine,  0.  Pr.  gaine, 
E.  train  (0.  Fr.  train),  from  trahere ;      Eon.  waine,  W.  gwain  a  sheath ;  from 
yb.  It.  tramare,  Pr.  trahinar,  Fr.  trainer,      yagina.  Milanese  has  guadinna,  Yene* 
The  snflSx  ino  is  not  added  to  yerbs,  so      tian  gnazina,    Donkin  s  Diez. 
the  Ital.  and  Sp.  forms  may  haye  been 
borrowed  from  tne  Pr.  Fr.  trahim  traun. 
Donkin*!  Dies. 
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and  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  (e,i)  and  (ei)  were  found 
sufficient  rhymes,  when  a  trouvere  was  hcu:d  pressed.  But  what- 
ever explanation  is  adopted,  we  must  remember  that  whereas  veir 
is  generally  a  monosyllable,  it  is  made  a  dissyllable  in  these  places 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  which  could  hardly  have  been  done 
unless  it  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  resolvability,  by 
containing  two  yowel  sounds  usually  diphthongizing.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  division  of  ueine,  mayn  into  wHne,  mayn  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  music  only,  and  even  against  the  metre,  in  the  Prisoner's 
Prayer,  p.  432,  Hne  7,  and  p.  433,  line  6,  of  the  music,  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  attempted  if  both  vowels  had  not  been 
sounded.  See  also  the  apparent  division  of  the  diphthong  in 
Chaucer,  supra  p.  264,  and  Havelok,  infir^  p.  476.  The  double 
orthography:  esmaier,  esmaai,  the  last  of  which  rhymes  with  a«,  in: 

Guert,  dist  Herant,  ne  f  etmaiery 

Dex  nos  pot  bien,  s'il  Tolt,  aidier.  13016 

Gueri,  dik  il,  nos  anemiz  creiasent ; 

CheTalierB  yienent  et  espeiBsent, 

Mult  part  en  yient,  grant  poor  at  / 

Unkea  maiz  tant  ne  m'  9tmaaL  13027 

is  scarcely  comprehensible  on  the  supposition  that  a  was  not  clearly 
pronounced. 

These  quotations  seem  to  establish  the  existence  of  eij  a%  as  diph- 
thongs, and  as  divided  vowels  with  the  pronunciations  (ei,  ai)  and 
(e,i,  a,i)  and  the  confusion  of  ei,  ai  when  ai  was  an  undoubted  diph- 
thong as  in  aider ^  compare  sentreeident  =  s'entr'aident,  in  the  ]^r- 
man  version  of  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III,  p.  502,  1.  2. 
The  question  then  becomes  whether  tliis  pronunciation  was  uni- 
versal, or  whether  ei,  ai  were  not  occasionally  pronounced  (ee)  as 
at  present. 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
several  worda  were  spelled  indifferently  with  e  or  ai. 

Odes  n*en  Tolt  pur  H  rien/ere, 

Orgoil  respnndi  e  eufUrere.  6612 

Gil  n'en  osa  pins  nient/tfr# 

Dez  ke  U  Dos  le  rora  Ure.  7067 

Ei  a  son  cuer  ynnt  a  euntraire 

Maiz  n'en  pot  il  a  eel  temafaire.  8433 

£  de  la  grant  destmcion 

Ke  paen  a  Dol  oreoi  fit : 

S'il  en  France  venir  les  laiU  6946 

Se  il  nel  fet,  a  nnl  jur  matt 

N'ara  trieyes  de  li  ne  pait.  8463 

Met  par  li  bons  clers  ki  rescristrent.  37 

Ke  mez  tant  com  Ten  yait  disant.  69 

Snl  Dens  est  sacbanz  e  mestre 

D'Occean  fist  eissir  e  naittre  B.  yoL  L  p.  6 

Compare :  estre  maistre  ib.  p.  10.  K  we  examine  old  Erenchy 
as  distinct  from  Norman,  we  sludl  find  the  interchange  of  ai,  e  con- 
stant. It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  Boquefort's  Dictionnaire  at 
hazard  without  finding  examples.  But  at  this  early  period,  xnth 
or  xrnth  century,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  confusion  in  many  words. 
In  the  Eoman  de  Bou,  the  only  final  words  in  -ere  for  -aire  which 
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I  hATe  noticed  are :  fere,  tere,  contrere,  and  these,  00  &r  as  I  hare 
observed,  do  not  rhyme  with  words  that  are  not  also  spelled  with 
at,  8udi  words  wonld,  therefore,  be  probably  words  of  doable 
sonnds,  and  if  we  met  a  rhyme  like :  fcdre  cuntrere,  we  should 
naturally  suppose  that  the  scribe  had  mistaken  in  spelling  one  of 
the  worids.  Thus,  in  the  lines  just  cited,  for ;  fet  lait,  read  &dt 
lait.  This  is  preeLsely  similar  to  the  double  forms  in  Chaucer : 
dye  deye,  ye  eye,  etc.  (supr^  p.  284-6.)  That  the  change  had  taken 
place  in  a  large  number  of  words  in  the  xir  th  century  we  see  by 
such  English  words  as:  ese,  pees,  cler  =  atse,  paixy  cknr^  in 
Chaucer,  but  the  double  form :  ese  eyse,  shew  that  the  tradition 
at  least,  of  the  old  diphthongal  form  was  not  lost  in  England  (p.  265). 
In  this  examination  it  would  be  necessary  for  certainty  to  revert  to 
original  manuscripts  of  a  known  date,  for  at  a  late  period  scribes 
must  necessarily  have  confused  spellings  which  had  come  to  be 
identical  in  signification. 

The  Normans,  if  they  carried  with  them  Norse  traditions,  as  in- 
terpreted by  modem  Icelandic,*  into  the  French  pronunciation^ 
must  have  had  a  tendency  to  palatisation ;  they  must  have  been 
fond,  that  is,  of  prefixing  or  subjoining  i  to  any  other  vowel,  either 
always  or  occasionally.  This  is  fiilly  borne  out  in  the  Eoman  de 
Bou.  Thus,  for  preceding!:  triege  1362,  trieves  1320,  legiere 
1323,  aidier  13016,  chierte  1571,  cunquiere  4677,  similarly  matiere, 
baniere,  chief;  mangie,  eslaissie,  E.  p.  4,  the  practice  being  common. 
For  a  succeeding  i  we  have  the  frequent  termination  -at^  co-exist- 
ing with  -age,  as  langage  usaige  5217,  messaige  passaige  10790, 
rivaiges  damaiges'  127,  and :  tuit  =  Umt^  ioua  1074,  trestuit  <== 
trh  ioua  1076,  where  the  change  is  made  to  rhyme  with :  s'enfditi 
muit,  deduit,  but  all  the  forms :  tuit,  tut,  tot,  are  found.  Now  to 
this  Norman  tendency  I  attribute  the  addition  of  an  i  to  a  pure  e, 
as  in  dei=<^  3770,  creimon  14966,  compare  cremuz  15049,  and  such 
common  forms  as :  sei  mei  tei  dei  mescrei  lei  porkei  2021-8,  meiis 
3636,  which  are  all  alterations  of  a  Latin  e  in  the  direction  of  pala- 
talisation, whereas  the  French  forms :  soi  moi  toi  ete.  =  (sue  mue 
tue)  ete.  are  in  the  opposite  direction  of  labialisation.'  Compare 
also:  vezins  186,  with:  veizin  2292,  which  seem  to  show  how 
Latin  i  passed  through  Norman  e  before  it  became  Norman  ei^  as  a 
palatalisation  of  the  e.  From  insufficient  research  I  have  not  met 
with  'tet  for  -ie,  answering  to  the  Latin  -tas^  but  Mr.  Payne  says  he 
has  found  in  Lymage  del  Monde,  Harl.  MS.  4333,  dated  1246,  all 
the  forms :  pouretei  humilitei  ueritei,  vanitei,  vanite,  and  similar 

^  See  an  account  of  Icelandic,  mtrk  il  fant  noter  que  raooent  Yalerignaii 

i  4,  No.  2.    See  also  supr^  p.  464.  diff^re  sensiblement  de  I'acoent  can- 

*  In  addition  to  the  obserrations  at  chais ;    k  St.    Valerj   on  ferme   les 

the  dose  of  the  note  on  p.   120,  M.  lettres :   «  devient  /^  et  i  devient  t. 

r  abb<§  Delalonde,  (p.  438,  n.  3),  says :  Je  n'ai  jamais  entendn  dire  rwat^e" 

'<La  pronunciation  rtVtfMf,  etc.,  n'existe  *  See  snpril  p.  131,  note,  ool.  1;  p. 

pas  oans  la  Seine-Inferienre,  sanf  a  138,  note,  col.  1 ;  and  p.  187.    A  la^ 

Bt  Yalery-en-Canx,  oil  Ton  ponrrait  informs  me  that  (sue,  mue,  tne,)  etc, 

tronyer  quelqne  chose  d*analogae :  on  were  the  receiyed  pronnnciationB,  when 

dixaii  plntdl  a  St  Yalery  ninS^:  mois  she  wai  in  French  Canada. 
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▼arietiea  in  the  past  participle.  I  am  inclined  to  class  these  forms 
with  the  others  as  Norman  palatalisations,  but  of  less  frequent 
occnrrenoe  than  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  confined 
to  particular  writers  and  localities. 

This  discussion  is  necessarily  left  in  a  very  incomplete  form,  and 
it  is  evident  that  lengthy  researches  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  high 
d^ree  of  probability  has  been  attained  for  the  theory  that  when  the 
scribe  wrote  m,  at  he  meant  (ei,  ai),  or  (eei,  aai).^  The  true  English 
diphthongs  were  derived  from  the  Saxon,  eg^  ag^  ag,  and  passed 
through  (ejh,  ajh,  aejh)  most  probably,  to  become  finally  fused  into 
(ai).  They  do  not  in  any  respect  depend  upon  the  Norman,  and 
hence,  from  the  rhyming  of :  awey  wey,  both  from  ags.  taeg,  and 
hence  both  necessarily  (wai),  with  the  Norman:  crei  Tripolay,  in 
the  passage  which  1^  led  to  this  discussion,  (supr^  p.  449),  we 
should  conclude  that  the  Anglo-Normans  said  (-ai)  rather  than  allow 
the  unproved  theory  that  the  Anglo-Normans  of  the  zm  th  century 
called :  crei  Tripolay  (kree  Tripolee),  to  establish  by  a  single  ex- 
ample the  English  pronunciation  of:  awey  wey,  as  (awee*  wee),  in 
contradiction  to  the  evidence  that  the  diphthongal  (awai*  wai)  were 
recognised  by  Dr.  Gill  as  late  as  1621,  and  still  exist  dialectically. 
Such  a  conclusion  would  be  similar  to  the  theoiy  which,  starting 
from  modem  use,  makes  old  English  long  i  s=  (ai),  finds  the  same 
sound  in  Anglosaxon,  and  even  imagines  that  the  old  Norman  was 
pronounced  so  in  England,  so  that  the  rhymes :  eyre  fire  dire  shire 
of  our  song  (p.  449)  should  be :  (sair  foir  dair  shair),  an  hypothesis 
which  our  examination  of  long  i  in  the  xiv  th  century  (pp.  270-297) 
must  render  extremely  improbable.' 

'  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,    as  a  conse-  ing  the  northern  habit  of  (ee)  to  hare 

qnenoe  of  his  reaeaiches  on  Norman  oo-exifted  from,  at  least,  the  beeinninf 

orthography,  etc  (snpr^  p.  438^  note  of  the  xvi  th  centary  in  ScoUana,  supra 

1),  dissents  from  the  conclusions  m  the  p.  410,  note  3,  ana  perhaps  at  a  still 

text  respecting  the  Norman  yalne  of  earlier  period  in  some  districts  of  £ng. 

#1^  ttif  which  he  belieres  to  haye  always  land,  probably  north-midland,  mmk  p. 

had  the  sound  (ee),  and  he  considers  462,  note,  col.  2,  although  eyen  there  it 

that  the  French  rhymes  cited  Bupr4  p.  is  unlikely  that  the  forms  (ei,  ai)  had 

264  would  tend  to  proye  that  Chaucer  inyariably  the  sound  of  (ee).    See  also 

also  pronounced  his  W^  at  as  (ee).    So  vatrk  p.  473,  note  1.     I  much  regret 

flff  as  I  understood,  he  considers  that  that  owing  to  Mr.  Payne's  researches 

#1,  ai  had  the  same  sound  (ee^  from  not  being  yet  (April,  1869)  in  type, 

the  earliest  times  in    England,   but  I  am  unable  to  examine  the  prooii 

that  aif  ei  had  the  sound  (ai)  in  the  which  he  has  adduced,  but  no  one  can 

finelish   of  the  xyi  th   century,    as  hereafter  properly  appreciate  the  eyi- 

weU  as  that  of  (ee)  which  Hart  accepts  dence  on  which  a  oecision  has  to  be 

as  the  only  sound,  supr^  p.  122.    The  taken,  without  thoroughly  examining 

reader    is    referred  to    pp.   118-124,  what  he  has  so   carenilly  and  con- 

p.  238,  pp.  263-266,  to  the  rhyme  ay,  sdentiously  adduced, 

meis  English  avs,  Latin  <m^  P*  447,  *  Neyeitheless  as  M.  Le  H^cher 

and  to  the  use  of  aT^,  e^^  in  Omnin,  has  adyanced  an  opinion  that  tiie  pro- 

intk  p.  489,  as  well  as  to  the  preceding  nunciation  at  (ai)  lor  long  t  was  by  no 


inyestigation,  for  the  reasons  which  lead  means  unknown  to  the  old  Norman 

me  to  we  conclusion  that  ei,  ai  were  (ei,  language,  and  has  stated  that  it  is  eyen 

ai),  or  simply  (ai)  from  the  earliest  times  known  in  the  modem  Norman  dialeeti 

to  the  end  of  thexyithoenturyi  allow-  it  is  neoenary  to  oonaider  what  he  has 
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Chaf.  V. 


Our  knowledge  of  Englinh  pionimciation  in  the  xm  tii  and  xir  tii 
centuries,  is  now  so  mnch  more  certain  than  any  knowledge  which 


i: 


adranoed.  The  foIlowiii|;  are  the  words 
of  his  assertion,  Histoire  et  Gloasaire 
da  Normand  de  V  Anglais,  etc.,  L  27, 
'*0n  retronTe  en  Normandie  V  I 
onrert  des  Anglais,  c'est-i-dire  AL 
Bans  la  Hague  on  dit:  **I1  est  en 
paJuM>n ; "  c'est-lt-dire  prison,  *'  il  est 
^olai,"  c'est-JUdire  jolL  Ce  son  d*ul- 
ieors  n'^tait  pas  Stranger  an  Tienx 
normand,  comme  le  prouTe  oe  yers  de 
Wace: 

Ere  est  isle,  Zom6e  (thorn)  est  es- 
paine  (^pine) 

Soit  rain,  soit  arbre,  soit  raine. 
Les  paysans  de  Molidro,  c'est-i-dire  de 
rile-de-France,  prononcent  qnelqnefois 
ainsi;  Toyez  dans  Facte  II  de  Dcm 
Juam:  *Chagraine,  Chopaine/  Mais 
les  exemples  sont  assez  nombrenx  en 
yieux  normand  ;  outre  celni  de  Wace 
nons  ponyons  en  citer  nn  de  Beneois : 

Noise,  mesl^  n'atai'ne, 

Oardez  que  chascnn  en  deyine. 
Nous  ponyons  encore  en  citer  on  mo- 
deme,  tir6  d'une  chanson  patoise,  sur 
le  nom  propre  Edeline : 

Yous  y  T\k  done,  monsieur  Edlaine. 

{QmJoUtMee  haguaiu^w  Edeline.) 
Le  paysan  bas-normana  rentre  dans 
la  prononciation  anglaise  de  TT  final, 
par  exemple  To  tonetify,  lorsqu'il 
dit  "Tu  beti&ies,"  tu  dis  ou  fail 
des  bdtises;  et  il  prononce  Envaie^ 
enyie,  comme  TAnglais  prononce  Fm, 
apocope  du  mot  normand.  Du  reste, 
c  est  aussi  la  prononciation  de  Picardie, 
od  le  mot  '*  Amould  daine"  est  deyenu 
c^Ubre.  Le  normand  a  traduit  en  m 
ri  du  latin,  que  le  fran^  a  traduit 
en  oi:  Deit  (digitus),  I^eid  (frigidus), 
iW/  (pilus),  Neir  (niger),  Ftis  ^isus), 
^#1  (sitiB).  C'est  arnsi  que  la  forme 
primitiye  Franeeit^  AnglH*^  Danei$  re- 
pr^sente  R^anci  Angli^  Dani"  We 
haye  seen  the  uncritical  maimer  in 
which  this  author  cites  Palsgraye, 
supr^  p.  120,  note,  making  him  assert 
that  in  the  French  of  his  time  A  was 
pronounced  as  the  modem  French  a,  aiy 
whereas  Palsgraye  giyes  a  as  the  gene- 
ral sound,  and  at  not  at,  that  is  (ai) 
not  (bb),  as  a  sound  of  a  in  a  yery 
limited  class  of  words.  I  therefore 
considered  it  necessary  to  check  the 
assertions  in  the  aboye  quotation  as 
well  as  I  could.  Mjr  friend  Mr.  W. 
fiabington,  being  resident  at   Hayre 


when  this  passage  came  under  my  con- 
sideration, obligingly  made  inquiries 
for  me  of  the  yicars  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Hayre,  Messrs.  Heryal  and  Le  Due, 
and  of  Norman  gentlemen  from  tiie 
different  departments  of  Seine  In- 
f(§rieure,  Calyados,  Ome  and  Eure,  bat 
could  find  no  trace  of  this  pronuncia- 
tion of  long  i  as  «  (ai).  M.  1'  abb6 
Delalonde  (snpri^  p.  438  n.  3)  whom  I 
also  consulted  on  tiiis  point,  writes  to 
me:  **Jchang6  en  «i  est  tout  2k fait 
6tran^  ^  notre  oontr^e."  But  re- 
specting '*  Amould  daine,"  he  skys: 
'*Le  edUhre  proyerbe  est  totalement 
inoonnu  ches  nous;  il  signifie  bien: 
Anundd  dlm$, ....  quant  k  la  ma- 
ni^re  de  prononcer  le  mot  dinerf  je  le 
repr^senterais  plutdt  ainsi :  deittner^  et 
cette  prononciation  est  fort  r^pandue 
parmi  les  paysans."  This  probably 
means  (dssne}.  As,  howeyer,  none  m 
these  inquiries  had  extended  to  the 
precise  oistrict  pointed  out  by  M.  Le 
H^richer  as  that  in  which  at  was  said 
for  long  t,  yiz.  la  Hague,  the  penin- 
sula containing  Cherbourg,  I  wrote  to 
M.  Totain,  the  cur6  of  Beaumont^  the 
nearest  town  to  Ci^  de  la  Hague,  and 
he  has  fayoured  me  with  the  following 
reply :  "£!tranger  an  pays  de  la  Hague 
que  je  n'habite  que  depnis  quelquea 
ann^  je  nesuis  pas  autant  an  courant 
que  beaucoup  d'autres  de  la  prononcia- 
tion des  habitans.  J*ai  cependant  in- 
terrog6  quelques  personnes  de  la  locality 
que  j  habite,  et  elles  m*ont  affirm^  que, 
oans  le  canton  de  Beaumont,  nulla 
part  on  ne  dit :  prauon  pour  prison,  ni 
foUi  pour Joli ;  ni:  tu  Uti/atet  pour 
bdtifies.  On  dit :  il  est  parti  en  pri- 
son ;  il  est  j61i — ^tu  dis  ou  tu  fais  des 
bdtises.  On  ne  dit  pas  non  plus  ewniU 
pour  enyie."  In  a  subsequent  oom- 
munication,  M.  Totain  says:  '*Mon 
Maire,  M.  Le  Taillis,  Docteur  m^decin, 
originaire  de  Montebourg,"  a  small 
town  fifteen  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cherbourg 
on  the  same  peninsula,  "  m'a  afiGLnne 
que  la  prononciation :  il  est  jolai,  il 
est  en  praison,  tu  bdtifais,  qui  n'est 
pas  usite  dans  la  Hague,  1  est  tr^ 
e^n^ralement  parmi  les  habitants  de 
Montebourg  et  des  enyirons."  (suprik 
p.  297,  note.)  After  this  examination 
we  may  feel  certain  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  long  %  as  (ai)  adduced  by  M« 
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we  possess  of  the  old  Norman  pTonunciatioii,  that,  as  it  is  in  general 
derived  from  independent  sources,  we  are  rather  justified  in  revers- 
ing the  process  of  investigation  and  using  rhymes  of  English  and 


Le  H6ric1ier  is  a  remarkably  circum- 
scribed  local  pronunciation  of  no  his- 
torical yalne,  although  it  has  the  pho- 
netic importance  of  shewing  that  the 
change  of  (ii)  to  (ai)  is  not  confined 
to  England,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
but  has  an  analoe^e,  confined  indeed 
to  a  Tery  small  district,  but  still  ex- 
istent in  Normandy.  We  proceed  then 
at  once  to  what  bc^rs  more  directl]^  on 
our  present  investigation,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  on  which  he  attri- 
butes this  pronunciation  to  the  old 
Norman  of  the  xu  th  century.  M.  Le 
H^richer  does  not  give  the  reference 
to  Wace  and  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  I  discovered 
the  passage  he  apparently  meant  to 
cite  in  Roman  de  Kou,  vol.  ii,  p.  105, 
V.  10659.  Wace  is  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  English  word  ^n^  as 
he  writes  it,  that  is,  Thomeyj  Thorn 
island,  on  which  Westminster  Abbey 
was  built,  and  says — ^not  what  M.  lie 
H^richer  has  written,  but — 
JSe  est  isle,  zon  est  espine, 
Seit  rainz,  seit  arbre,  seit  radne. 
All  trace  of  an  ai-  (ai)  sound  here  dis- 
appears. The  next  passage  cited  from 
Beneois  (Benoit?^  again  without  any 
reference,  I  have  oeen  unable  to  verify, 
but  supposing  that  it  is  correctly  cit^ 
— a  veiy  hazardous  supposition,  after 
the  above  misquotation — the  metre  re- 
quires the  separation  of  the  syllables 
a-ta-i-ne,  and  the  rhyme  becomes  re- 
gular. Roquefort  gives  the  verb  under 
the  forms:  atainer,  ataigner,  atayner, 
athir,  atiner=nt<tre,  referring  to  the 
low  Breton  atayna^  and  the  substantive 
in  the  forms :  atahin,  ataine,  atainement, 
atayne,  atenes,  athaine,  athine,  atie, 
atine,  attaine,  attine  =  haint.  The  word 
was  evidently  pronounced  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  it  is  not  an  example  which 
establishes  anything.  From  M.  Le 
H^richer's  assertion  with  which  he  in- 
troduces this  instance,  that  there  are 
"numerous"  examples  of  the  rhyming 
of  al  with  •  in  old  Norman,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  confused  the  diph- 
thong (ai)  with  the  divided  vowels  (a, 
i),  and  that  when,  as  is  quite  right, 
proper,  and  consistent,  (a,i)  rhjrmes 
witn  (i),  he  concluded  tiiat  (ai)  rhymes 


with  (ij,  which  is  perfectly  different. 
Certainly  no  one  who  can  confW  the 
two  cases,  is  competent  to  make  use  of 
rhymes  to  determine  pronunciation. 
We  may  therefore  dismiss  M.  Le  H^ri- 
cher's  assertion  that  the  pronunciation 
a%  (ai)  for  long  t  was  not  unknown  to 
the  old  Normand,  as  perfectly  destitute 
of  foundation,  neither  of  his  examples 
bearing  in  the  least  upon  it,  and  both 
discremting  his  method  of  research. 
My  own  examination  of  all  the  rhymes 
in  Wace's  Roman  de  Ron  has  not  pro- 
duced a  single  instance  of  this  mon- 
strosity. In  the  modem  example  from 
La  Hague,  as  the  author  writes  £dlaine 
and  not  BdlatrUy  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  case  in  point,  but  appears  to  refer 
to  some  other  dialectic  tendency  similar 
to  that  cited  bv  M.  Delalonde  of  detnner 
for  diner,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
or  hear  of  a  copy  of  Ae  poem  Condo' 
lianu  HaguaUe  cited  by  if.  Le  H^ri- 
cher.  Respecting  the  two  words  cited 
from  Dm  Juariy  we  must  remember  that 
HoU^re  lived  in  the  xvuth  century, 
hence  his  at,  not  at,  should  mean 
(ee).  There  are  many  curious  spellings 
in  Le  Festin  de  Fierre^  Act  2,  sc.  1,  as  ai 
for  0%  and  conversely,  ar  for  w,  •  for 
fi,  but  perhaps  no  cases  of  ai  for  t  except 
those  cited:  "Iglia  que  tu  me  cAo- 
grainee  Vesprit,  franchement."  "Je 
m'en  vais  bolre  chopaine  pour  me  re> 
bouter  taut  soit  peu  de  la  fatigue  que 
j'aie  cue."  The  eepriU  fattgue  shew 
that  there  was  no  general  change.  M. 
Totain  says  in  reference  to  words  in 
-iW,  as  **  poitrine,  chagrine,  vermine, 
chopine,  etc.,  nos  paysans  les  pronon- 
cent  g^n^ralement  comme  s*il  y  avait : 
ene  ou  aine.  Ainsi  ils  disent;  Yiens 
b^  une  chop6ne  ou  une  chopaine, 
c'est-ii-dire ;  Viens  boire  une  chopine." 
This  confirms  the  above  view  of  Edlaine, 
After  this  examination  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  build  upon  M.  Le  H^richer's  ac- 
count of  Norman  pronunciation,  which 
begins  with  an  assertion  very  fkr  from 
being  borne  out  by  his  subsequent  re- 
marks, even  supposing  them  correct: 
"Quand  la  prononciation  normande 
n'existera  plus,  on  pourra  la  retrouyer 
presque  tout  enti^re,  dans  la  prononcia- 
tion anglaise.*'— (^M^^  Judam  ! 
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N<»iiian  to  elicit  the  English  proimnciatioii  of  I^onnan.  Of  oomie 
it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  apparent  rhymes  are  meant  to  be 
such,  and  to  exclude  assonances  when  consonants  are  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  not  to  deduce  anything  from  single  instances,  which 
may  be  only  scribal  errors.  For  example  the  passage  last  cited 
(j^.  449)  could  not  be  used  to  deduce  the  pronunciation  of  any  of  the 
Korman  words,  except :  tere,  sannoun,  which  certainly  rhyme  with : 
were,  adoun,  in  the  last  stanza,  and  which  must  therefore  haye  been 
called  (tee're,  sarmuun*),  an  important  conclusion  as  respects  the 
last  wordy  as  it  excludes  the  idea  of  the  English  haying  heard  any 
approach  to  the  modem  French  nasality  in  the  last  word.  It  is 
evident  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  stanza  the  Norman  words 
may  rhyme  with  Norman  and  the  English  with  English  throughout^ 
as  shewn  by  the  italics  for  the  Norman  in:  drfere  iovmtf  faire 
shent,  EngleUr$  pent,  faire  parlement ;  eyre  erey,  fire  awey,  iif 
Drtpolaiff  shire  wey,  and  hence  no  ioformation  would  result.  The 
oonstmction  of  ballads  is  so  loose  that  we  haye  really  no  rig^t  to 
assume  anything  else,  if  we  take  the  middle  rhymes  into  account. 

The  following  lines  are  curious  (PoL  Songs,  p.  49,  from  HazL 
MS.  978,  undoubtedly  of  the  xmth  century,  supril  p.  420,  n.  1). 

OompeteBter  per  JR^b&riy  robbur^  dedgnatnr : 

£t  per  Biehard  riche  hard  oonsme  notator ; 

Oi&bert  non  sise  re  pihtr  appeuator ; 

Otjreif  ri  rem  tangimns,  in  Jo  firm  oommntatar. 

The  consonants  must  here  not  be  pressed  too  hard,  and  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  Bohert  was  pronounced  Roher  as  at  present.  The 
OtUbert,  gUur  =»  Gilbert  gmler,  shew  the  identity  of  Norman  and 
English  %  long,  guaranteed  as  (iV,  ii)  by  the  present  and  perhaps 
ancient  short  Towel  in  the  first  syllable  of  Gilbert ;  and  Qefni^jo 
firai  =  je  ferai,  is  useful  in  asBigning  the  pronunciation  of  Geof&ey 
as  (Dzhef'rai*).  But  (Dzhef'ree*)  must  have  also  been  in  use,  see 
p.  498.  There  is  scarcely  anything  else  which  is  usefdl  in  the 
Pol.  Songs,  but  the  following  may  be  noted,  the  French  words 
being  italicised  as  before :  pa$  was  p.  189,  Di  be  p.  191,  Boloyne 
moyne  assoygne  loyne  Coloyne  Sesoyne  p.  191,  Lie  contree  p.  216, 
egUee  wise  p.  251,  and  the  Latin:  euetcdi  mody  p.  251. 

There  are  three  poems  firom  Uniy.  Camb.  MS.  Gg.  4,  27,  in  which 
many  French  rhymes  occur.'  This  MS.,  from  which  also  the  Chaucer 
Society  are  printing  the  Canterbury  Tales,  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  fiifit  half  of  the  xrth  century,  but  evidently  cannot  belong  to  a 
Southern  locality  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  tilie  final  e}  Although 

^  In  the  flpelling  rMur^  gilur  the  m  *  See  an  interesting  acoooni  of  tbii 
itands  for  0  as  nsual;  the  English  M8.  and  its  numerous  pecaUariiiB^ 
reader  should  not  think  of  such  a  sound  prefixed  to  the  Chaucer  Society's  to- 
ss (a)  or  (j).  print.     It   may   be    compared  witk 

Audelay  (supriL  p.  450,  note  2),  in  the 

*  These  were  printed  11  July  1S64  interchange  of  o  with  <!,  0,  n,  the  use  <^ 

for  priyate    circulation   by  Bey.   H.  ony  for  any,  the  freouent  use  of  a  for  t^ 

Braoshaw,  of  King's    CoUeffe,  Cam-  the  neglect  of  final  c,  and  in  many 

bridge,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  in-  other  points,  so  that  its  authority  on 

debted  for  ^e  copies  from  which  I  questions  of  Southern  pronunoiatimi  ii 

quote.  yery  slight. 
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these  rhymes  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  period  of  this  du^ter^ 
this  seems  the  most  appropriate  place  for  their  consideration.  The 
first  stanzas  of  the  poems  are  as  follows : 

I.    Di  Axioo  AD  Amioax. 
1.     A  oeluy  qui  plays  eyme  en  Monxule 
Of  aUe  ^o  that  I  haue  fonndo 

Cariisima 
8ala)  od  treye  amour 
Wttii  grace  ioye  and  alio  honour 
Duloinuna 
S.     Sacho)  bien  ple^^sant  et  beele 
That  I  am  iT}t  in  good  beele 

LMiicristo 
£t  raonn  amour  done  Toni  ar 
And  also  thynowene  nyji  ana  day 
Incifto 

n.    Bbsporcio 

1.  A  aonn  treschere  et  special 
Fer  and  ner  and  oneral 

Inmnndo 
Qoe  soy  on  sal^  et  gre 
With  month  word  and  hecte  frt 

locnndo 

2.  leo  Tons  sanj  debat 
That  )e  wolde  of  myn  stat 

Andire 
Sertefret  a  Tons  ieo  say 
I  wil  tn  tyme  whan  I  may 

Venyre 

m.     {ThB  SoKOS  of  THl  BiBDS] 

1.     In  may  whan  enery  herte  is  lyjt 

And  flonrys  fiosBchely  spreae  and  Mprpige 
And  Phehns  with  hiw  bemys  hryjte 
Was  in  the  bole  so  der  schynynge 
That  sesyn  in  a  morwenynge 

Myn  Bor  for  srghte  to  don  soconr 
With  inne  a  woae  was  myn  walkyngo 
Pnr  moy  onhter  hors  die  dolonr 

8.     And  in  an  erber  sote  and  grene 

That  benchede  was  with  donrys  newe 
A  donn  I  sat  me  to  bemene 
For  Torray  seyk  M  pale  of  hewn 
And  say  be  syde  atortil  trewe 

For  lene  gan  syngyn  of  hire  fere 
In  frensch  ho  so  the  ronndele  Imewe 
Amonr  me  Mt  sonent  pensere. 

The  following  arrangement  of  these  rhymes  will  shew  their 
bearing.    The  French  words  are  in  Italics,  the  references  to  the 
number  of  the  poenii  as  aboye,  and  the  line,  explanations  in 
brackets: 
A.  debat  M9tdaf[s'en  bat]  m22,debat     £.  2^  [^  broad]  me  i  62,  i^  the  ii  28— 

Stat  ii  7 — 9pwial  oneral  ii  1— ii/Ztu         pete  [pit6]  me  ii  40,  verite  ihe  L  28, 


was  ii  81— toward  gard  [garde]  i  70  ehartte  be  1 67,  volwUe  the  fthee]  i  87» 
[.  ay  [ai]  day  i  10,  eerray  [serai]  ii  46— ^r«  [^1  fr6  [free]  ii  4,  irem 
day  ii  13»  toy  [sais]  may  ii  10  earn  [tr^  aime]  be  i  55,  treeameHkb 
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stede&Btly  [anotiier  fiiolty  nortttem 
or  xvth  oentarj  rhjine]  ii  62 — 
fere  [=fyr  =  fire  for  this  rhyme, 
see  p.  272]  avm^er  iii  38,  owwr 
[coeur]  f^r  [eTidently  taken  aa  (keer, 
feer),  see  last  case]  i  40,  entjre  de* 
porter  [compare  the  last  case  but 
one]  iii  118 — rfyj  [dis]  pris  i  81 — 
iry$t  rtristel  ny^t  [night,  see  re- 
marks below]  i  19. 

0.  a  eeityt  ay  maunde  de  torn  ore  [or  F] 
more  ii  43,  note  rote  i  46,  sort  mart 
iii  62. 

on.  yertenous  ioyoue  [joyeux]  iii  86, 
amour  flour  ii  22,  amour  honour  i  4, 
socour  dolour  [douleur]  iii  6. 

Nasals. — penaunce  languiifaunee  iii 
70 — dolent  schent  ii  19,  entendemeni 
entent  i  58,  preuoutemfHt  schent  ii 
37 — teyn  [sain]  serteyn  i  49  — 
— mounde  [monde]  foun&  i  1. 


[thee]  i  13,  done  [donn^]  tiie  i  61, 

en  ^fsoii^emprisonn^]  sle  [slay,  as 

often  in  Cnaucer]  i  34 — fere  [com- 

'pamonjpemere  [penser]  iii  14,  ma$tere 

were  ii  34,  e^e  pere  fpeer]  i  43, 

et  pur  eeo  leo  voui  ere«er  m  daunger 

i  28,— /M/rioyal]  fel  [feel]  1 16,  beele 

[belle]  heele  (health]  i  7. 
EI.  weye  eoye   [sois]    iii   46,  eepeye 

[6p^  should  be  etpie,  the  e  was  a 

subsequent  insertion]  deye  [should 

he  dye  OB  often  in  Cnaucer,  p.  284] 

i  22 
EU.  rewe  adewe  iii  94,  crew  deoeu  iii  54 
I.  vye  [vie]  curteysye  ii  49,  pry  [prie] 

curteysy  [should  oe  eurteyeye  as  in 

tiie  last  easel  i  64«  ennony  [should 

be  harmonyej  oublye  iii  30,  maladye 

sikyrlye    [should    be    eikurly^   but 

then   the    rhyme    is    faulty  in    a 

northern  or  late  xt  th  century  man- 
ner] ii  16,  ieo  voue  pry  [for  prye] 

So  fjAT  as  these  rhymes  establish  anything  they  go  to  con£rm  onr 
former  conclusions  in  every  respect,  and  to  shew  an  absence  of 
nasality  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  French  in  the  xy  th  century, 
as  we  shall  find  again  in  the  xti  th.  Chap.  VIII,  §  3.  The  rhyme : 
tryst  ny^t,  is  very  remarkable.  It  cannot  be  supposed  either  that 
^  was  in  such  a  position  as  np^t  ever  pronounced  as  «,  although  we 
find  </yj  =  rfw  i  31  in  the  French ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  we 
suppose  that  s  was  omitted  in  trt/st  and  ^  in  ny}t,  producing  the 
rhyme:  (triit,  niit,)  because  «  is  still  pronounced  in  this  French 
word.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  assume  an  assonance  (trist, 
niifcht),  which  a  clumsy  poet  found  quite  near  enough  to  satisfy  his 
ear.  Mr.  Lumby  however  entertains  a  diflterent  opinion.  In  his 
edition  of  King  Horn,  inM  p.  480,  n.  1,  from  this  same  Cambridge 
MS.  Gg.  4,  27,  2,  he  observes  on  the  forms,  mifte  =  mijte  10, 
dofter  =  dojter  249,  rhyming  with  tojte,  and  rift  =  rijt  in 
line  663  of  Flori}  in  the  same  MS.,  which  line  also  contains  no  j t, 
with  J  and  not  f :  **  This  interchange,"  he  says,  **  occurs  so  often  in 
early  MSS.  that  it  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  a  similarity  in  sound  be- 
tween the  letters,"  and  adds  that  **  in  several  copies  of  Piers  Plow- 
man soure  occurs  for  jowr*,"  *  and  refers  to  Eel.  Ant.  i,  48,  for  a  poem 
where  this  substitution  occurs  throughout.  This  poem,  The  Five  Joys 
of  the  Virgin,  is  from  Trin.  Coll.  MS.  B  14,  39,«  which  Mr.  T.  Wright 


1  Mr.  Skeat  knows  only  of  one  copy, 
MS.  Cotton  Vesp.  B.  xvi,  where  there 
are  several,  but  not  mauT,  examples, 
and  the  spelling  is  alto^her  singular. 

>  Some  account  of  tms  MS.  is  given 
in  Mr.  Albert  Way's  Preface  to  the 
I>romptorium  Parvulorum,  p.  Ixxii, 
under  the  heading  *'Femina."  This 
MS.,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  Ihe  librarian  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, disappeared   from   that   library 


between  1853  and  1859,  and  as  no  one 
had  taken  it  out  on  bond  in  that  inter- 
val, it  must  have  been  appropriated. 
There  are  notices  of  it  in  Hickes,  The- 
saurus i,  144, 164,  and  its  disappearance 
is  a  serious  loss  to  Early  English  phi- 
lology. The  poem  of  the  Five  Joys 
is  reprinted  in  Golbeck  and  Mats- 
nor's  Sprachproben  p.  61,  but  these 
editors  have  taken  the  liberty  of  replac- 
ing  -ft   by    -ht    throughout. 
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assigns  to  the  first  half  of  the  xnith  centuiy,  a  conclusion  at 
yariance  with  the  orthography  thou  which  is  invariable  and  occurs 
frequently,  and  wid-oute.  The  only  other  test  word  is  we,  which 
has  the  xin  th  century  form,  so  that  the  close  of  the  xni  th  century 
is  the  time  indicated,  as  for  Havelok.  The  words  containing  f  for  j 
in  this  poem  are :  brift  mif t,  lifte  rifte,  mifte,  drift  rift,  mifte 
brifte,  brift.  This  same  poem  contains  some  other  curious  ortho- 
graphies as :  sue  [such],  seal,  sculde,  scene.  It  omits  the  guttural 
altogether  in:  broutest  [broughtest],  slo  [slew].  It  apparently 
courses  V  with  ^  in 

The  thridde  dai  he  ro0  to  liye: 

Leyedi,  ofte  were  thou  bliTe  [bli]^  P]  ^ 
Ac  neyer  so  thou  were  tho. 

Levedi,  for  then  ilke  siye  fsi^e  P] 

That  ton  were  of  thi  sone  bhTe  [bli^  P] 
Al  mi  Bonnes  thou  do  me  fro ! 

In  the  last  stanza  we  have :  bene  newe,  printed,  'meaning  ap- 
parently: bene  newe,  which  would  be  an  assonance,  and  is  the 
reading  adopted  by  Matzner. 

Leyedi,  tuet  thou  me  mi  bene 
For  the  ioie  that  exer  is  newe, 
Thon  let  me  never  be  ftirlom. 

These  peculiarities  render  this  text  not  particularly  useful  for  our 
purpose,  and  inasmuch  as  )  was  used  for  both  %  and  5,  some  inac- 
curate scribes  may  have  considered  that  f  ,  which  was  also  certainly 
(z)  at  times,  might  be  used  for  5.    The  only  passage  I  have  yet  met 
in  which  \  standing  for  5  has  appas^tly  tihe  sound  (s),  is  this  very 
suspicious  couplet  of  a  poem  full  of  bad  spelling  (i  19,  suprii  p.  463)  : 
Jeo  say  ponr  toy  dolant  et  tryst 
Ther  me  peynyst  bothe  day  and  ny}t 
Amore, 

and  it  would  be  unwise  to  found  a  theory  upon  a  single  instance  of 
such  small  authority.  In  the  first  passage  of  Kmg  Horn,  the 
parallel  M8S.  in  Mr.  Lumby's  preface,  p.  vi,  give  myhte, 
micte ;   and  mi ^ te  occurs  two  line  above  in  his  own  text. 

These  rhymes  of  Norman  and  English  are  rather  to  be  treated  as 
jokes  than  as  serious  attempts  to  determine  the  Norman  pronun- 
ciation. They  may  be  classed  with  Hood's  description  of  an  Eng- 
lishman's difiiculties  in  France : 

Ohaiaet  stand  for  chairs,  For  wine  I  reeVd  abont 

They  christen  letters  BiUi$9y  To  show  my  meaning  fblly, 

They  call  their  mothers  marei^  And  made  a  pair  of  horns 

And  all  their  daughters /^im  ;  To  ask  for  *' beef  and  bully'* 

Strange  it  was  to  hear,  Then  their  cash  was  strange, 

I'U  tell  yon  what's  a  good  'nn,  li  bored  me  every  minute. 

They  caU  their  leather  queer.  How  here's  a  Ao^  to  ohanse, 

And  half  their  shoes  are  wooden.  How  many  iowt  are  in  itl 

Comic  Atmualf  1831,  p.  82* 

^  Blhe  means  quickly^  which  will  line  biline  stic^he  (Prisoner's  Prayer 
not  make  sense  here.    The  rhyme  here      27),  because  (f,  th)  and  therefore  (▼, 


then  sinks  into  an  assonance,  which      dh)  are  more  readily  confounded  than 
eyen  more  resembles  a  rhyme  than :      (y,  ^h) ;  we  may  suppose  bli^e  to  haye 

80 
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Moore's  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  shews :  joy  Roij  8t,  Dmts  penny, 
swear  is  V^y*»,  thioeA  paptUotef  fond  IVonde^  cracker /a^^,  Natties 
pdtiij  affiche%  wish,  Jku89e$  nse,  tnon  Prince  sense,  jolie  BoUy, 
ierevissM  bliss,  coach  poche.  In  Byron  we  find :  true  is  petits  puitM 
(Joan,  15,  68)  Sprouveuse  muse  (ib.  9,  84),  Vauban  hang  slang  (ib. 
5,  11),  d  VAUemande  understand  hand  (ib.  15,  66),  French  Per* 
venohs  14,  75.  These  modem  instances  should  teach  us  not  to  ride 
our  old  examples  too  hard,  and  certainly  not  to  draw  conclusionff 
from  a  few  cases. 

4.  Thb  Stobt  of  Genssis  axd  Sxodxtb,  ascX  ▲.!>*  1290. 

Mr.  Bichard  Morris  attributes  the  composition  of  the  riiymed 
account  of  Genesis  asd  Exodus  contained  in  a  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  to  about  a..i>.  1250,  but  the  actual  writing  of 
the  MS.  to  nearly  as  late  as  1300,^  so  that  it  was  ''the  work  of  a 
scribe  to  whom  the  language  was  more  or  less  archaic."  The 
dialect  he  considers,  together  with  that  of  the  Bestiary  (supri, 
p.  439),  and  the  Orrmulum  (uiM,  p.  486)  to  be  East  Midland. 
This  poem  being  well  known  to  all  the  members  of  the  Earlj 
"Rrigliab  Text  Society,  I  have  examined  the  rhymes  to  obtain  indi- 
cations of  the  pronunciation,  and  shall  refer  to  them  by  the  number 
of  the  lines  in  which  they  occur. 

Assonances  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  principal  are  those  in 
which  an,  corresponds  to  am,  as :  %an  nam  481,  nam  canahan  725, 
abram  leman  781,  abram  iurdan  805,  abram  man  909,  bigan  abram 
921,  abraham  %an  1189,  nam  laban  1653.  Occasionally  in  «m, 
caym  kin  543,  elim  sin  3307;  on  am,  on-on  horn  2199;  un  um, 
cumen  munen  1621.  Probably :  gate  quake  1054  is  an  error  of  the 
scribe  for:  gate  quate.  Joseph  swep  2085,  bond  wrong  2063, 
Bokoth  pharaofh  3209,  are  single  cases,  but  oe  occurs  more  fre- 
quently :  fot  oc  2497,  oc  mod  3923,  mo%  boc  3603.  Altogether 
false  rhymes  are  rare,  and  are  probably  scribal  errors :  agen  under- 
gon  1159,  drog  nuge  1327,  get  bigat  2277,  %or  ger  2417,  specande 
lockende  2821,  moysen  man  3109,  eliazar  or  4091.  In:  numen 
comen  343,  broken  luken  361,  3779,  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
case,  and  in:  swem  greim  391,  which  would  otherwise  be  an 
example  of  e,  ei  rhyming,  the  second  word  should  be  grem  or  yrtm. 
The  rhyme  t,*  e,  is  normal,  as  in  Chaucer,  (supril  p.  272) :  li^er 
ne^er  369,  effiraym  hem  2151,  wliten  eten  2289,  abiden  deden 
2483,  mide  dede  2963,  and  probably  implies  that  i  =  (tV,  i).    Og- 

been  called,  (bliidh*e)f  at  present  both         '  The  story  of  Genesis  and  Ezodoi, 

(blaidh,  bbith)  are  hear£     Matzner  an  Early  Eiu^lish  Song,  about  1260, 

reads    blithe^    tithe,    saying  :    **  Wir  now  first  edited  ffor  the  Early  English 

■chreiben  hier   blithe  fiir  olive,    nnd  Text  Society]  m)Qi  a  unique  MS.  in 

aithe  fttr  eive ;  da  sonst  die  SteUe  un-  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 

erklarbar  bleibt.    Dadurch  tritt  in  live  Cambridge,  by  Bichard  Morris,  L^- 

die  Assonanz  an  die  Stelle  des  Reims,  don,  Syo.  pp.  zl.  224 ;  A.i>.  1865. 
Bass  blive=bilifey  beliue^  ({uickly,  nicht 
geduldet  werd^  kann,  ist  aelbstTer- 
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casionally  an  #  final  seeniB  omitted,  or  added  by  mistake,  as :  song 
amonge  699,  child  milde  985,  compare:  childe  mild  1305.  In 
many  instances  -«,  and  -m  rhyme,  where  the  editor  has  apparently 
changed  -e  into  en,  though  in  some  cases  it  would  seem  more 
correct  to  change  -en  into  s. 

As  regards  ti,  it  had  certainly  generally  the  pronunciation  (uu), 
and  those  rare  cases  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  <m,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  more  modem  habits  of  the  scribe,  as  the  use  of  ou  for  (uu) 
seems  to  have  commenced  about  the  close  of  the  tttt  th  cekitury. 
Thus  we  find :  run  =  $peeeh,  circumcicioun  991,  town  dun  «« 
down  2739,  but:  tun  dun  713,  teremuth  =  P^iraoA'«  daughter^ i 
name,  out  2615.  But  the  Hebrew:  man  hu?  nu  3329,  alluding 
to  Ex.  xvi,  15  (num  huu?),  what  is  this?,  the  question  asked 
when  the  manna  was  first  seen,  as  clearly  points  to  the  use  of  u  for 
(uu)  as  the  euceu  of  the  Cuckoo  Song.  The  use  of  u  for  (yy,  y), 
probably  called  (lY,  »,  e)  is  rare,  but  we  find  tin^tM20ri= barren,  964. 

That  the  unaccented  syllables  were  occasionally  pronounced  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  we  collect  from  the  rhyme :  euenehe  none  381. 

Diphthongal  combinations  are  altogether  rare. 

JEa  occurs,  but  rhymes  with  «,  and  may  be  always  a  scribal  error : 
forbead  dead  311,  opened  dead  387,  red  dead  401,  bead  dead  1059, 
ear  %ear=  dear'i  1089,  forked  dead  1329,  dead  red  2513.  Pro- 
bably pronounced  (ee')  or  (ee,  e)  in  all  cases. 

Oa  rhymes  always  with  a,  and  may  have  been  (oa) :  moal  =» 
speech  natural  81,  woa  =  woe  eua  =  £ve  237,  gomorra  ^oa  =  ^a 
839,  oba  woa  =  woe  879,  sahnona  %oa  3893,  fbsga  doa  =  %a  4129. 

Ai,  e%  rhyme  together,  and  must  have  both  been  (ai) :  ay  day  87, 
wei  dai  1429,  grei  awei  1723,  dai  awei  2305,  day  wey  2721,  dai 
mai  2747.  In :  awei  deal  861,  the  last  word  is  a  mere  scribal  error 
for  dai. 

The  guttural  y  is  occasionally  omitted,  as :  ru  esau  1539,  where 
ru  =  rough.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  changed  into  w,  probably  in- 
dicating (wh)  or  (gt^h) :  noght  sowt  2869.  We  also  find  initial 
ghy  in  ghe  =  she,  237,  337,  339,  but  ge  =»  «^  1024  possibly  a 
remnant  of  (yh),  though  (j)  seems  to  have  been  the  sound  intended. 

This  examination  confirms  our  previous  conclusions  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  xnith  century. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  convey  a  notion  of  how  the  poem 
may  have  been  read.  The  text  is  according  to  the  MS.,  the  pro- 
nunciation introduces  some  conjectural  emendations,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  read  the  text.^ 

'  In  one  or  two  points  1  differ  from  there  about  as  in :  "Sor  bnten  noe  long 

Mr.  Morris,  pardcmarly  in  the  last  line  fwing  he  dreg  566,  .tu.  monc^  "Sor- 

bot  fonr,  where  he  takes  buten  hunte=  buten  he  ben  3625,  hunte  becomes  the 

''without  search,  or  hunting,  without  infinite  mood,  and  the  construction  is 

delay,"  but  by  restoring  ic  in  the  pre-  ie  sal  hunte  iior-  buten,  I  shall  hunt 

ceding  line,  wanted  for  the  metre  and  there  about,  I  shall  endeaTour  to  ac- 

the  sense,  and  taking  %9rbuUn\o  mean  oomplish  it 
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Chap.  v. 


Gmtsni  and  JSxodm,  269-318. 

Wifdom  %e  made   ilc  %ing  of 

nogt, 
Qimat-fb-eutfre  on  heuone  or  lier 

ifwrogt. 
logber  lie  Mdde  a  dere  frad. 

And  lie  wnr^e  in  him-felnen 

An  wi^  ^t  prtdeliim  wex  a  ny^, 

^at  iwel  welded  al  his  fi^ ; 
%o  ne    migte   lie    non   lonmL 

^liauen, 
Vat  him  Mde  ^liinge  grauen : 

Min  fligt,  lie  seide,  ic  wile  up- 
taken 
Min  fete  nor%  on  henene  maken, 

And  %or  ic  wile  fitten  and  fen 

Al  %e  ^binges  %e  in  weide  ben, 

Twen  benone  bil  and  belle  dik. 
And  ben  min  lou^rd  genelic. 
%o  wur*  be  drake  %at  ear  was 

knigt, 
%o  woiV  be  mire  %at  ear  was  ligt, 

And  eu^rilc  on  %at  belden  wid 

bim, 
%o  wuiden  mire,  and  Iwart,  and 

dim, 
And  fellen  nt  of  beuones  ligt, 
In  to  %i8  middil  walknes  nigt ; 


Confeetured  Ftonuneiatum. 

Wiis'doom  dbe  maad  ilk  tbiq  of 

nokbt, 
Ktcbat-8-eer*  on  nevn-  or  neer 

isn^kbt. 
lakbtbeer*  ne  srid    an    deer'e 

Brand, 
And   He  wmtb  in    mmsel'Ten 

pmud, 
And  witb  dbat  priid  -im  weks 

a  niidb 
Dbat  ii'vel  weldetb  al  -is  mdb, 
Dboo  nee  mikbt  -ee  noon  loverd 

tbaa'ven 
Dbat   Him    suld    [al*e]   tbiq*e 

tbraa'yen : 
Mun  flikbt,  ho  said,  ic  wil  np 

taa'ken, 
Miin    secte   north  on    Heyne 

maa-ken, 
And  dboor  ic  wiil'e  sit'n-  and 

seen. 
Al  dbe  tbiq'es  dbee  -n  weild'e 

been, 
Tween  HeT*ne  ml  and  Hel*e  diik. 
And  been  miin  loverd  gee'veliik, 
Dhoo  wurdb  -e  draak*e  dbat  eer 

was  knikbt, 
Dhoo  wurdb  -e  mirk  dbat  eer 

waslikbt. 
And  everilk  oon  dbat  beld'en 

witb  Him 
Dhoo  wurdb'en  mirk  and  swart 

and  dim, 
And  fel'en  uut  of  Hevnes  Hkbt, 
Intoo'  dbis  mid'il  walk'ues  nikbt; 


Dramlation. 


Wiadom  ilieii  made   each   thing  of 

nought, 
WhatBoerer  in    hearen    or   here   is 

wrought. 
Li^hi-bear  [Lncifer]  he  [God]  dothed 

in  precious  clothing, 
And  he  became  in  himself  proad, 
And  with  that  pride  in-him  waxed  an 

enyy 
That  m  mleth  all  his  path. 
Then  not  might  he  no  lord  endnre, 
That for-him  flhonldfalll  things  control. 
MjT  flight,  he  laid,  I  will  iq»-take, 


My  seat  north  in  heaven  make, 

And  there  I  will  sit  and  see, 

All  the  things  that  in  Ihe  world  he, 

Between  heaven's  hil  and  hell's  ditch, 

And  be  to-my  lord  eren^like. 

Then  became  he  dragon  that  ere  was 

knight,      . 
Then  became  he  mirky  that  ere  was 

light. 
And  every  one  that  held  with  him 
Then  became  mirky,  and  black,  and  dim. 
And  feU  out  of  heaven's  light, 
In  to  this  middle  welkin's  night, 
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Gitiefit  and  Exodut, 
And  get  ne  ka%e  he  nogt  blinne 

for  to  don  an  o%er  finne. 
Eilen  he  sag  in  paradif 
Adam  and  eue  in  mike  prt f, 
Newelike  he  was  of  er^e  wrogt, 
And  to  %at  mirie  bMe  brogt ; 
%owgte  %is  quead,  hu  ma  it  ben, 

Adam  ben  king  and  ene  qtmen 

Of  alle  ^e  %inge  in  werlde  ben. 

Hn  mai  it  hanen,  hu  mai  it  fen, 

Of  fif,  of  fngel,  of  wrim,  of  der, 

Of  alle  ^hinge  ^e  wnnen  her, 
Eu^c  %hing  haned  he  gene 

name, 
Me  to  forge,  fca^e,  and  fame ; 

for  adam  ful  ^ns,  and  his  wif, 

In  blifie  ^us  leden  leflefdl  lif ; 
for  alle  ^o,  ^e  of  hem  fule  cnmen, 

fulen  ermor  in  blifle  wnnen. 

And  we    ^e    ben   fro   henene 

driuen, 
fulen  ^ufTe  one  in  forwe  linen ; 
Get  ic  wene  I  can  a  red, 
%at  hem  fal  bringen  iwel  ^ed ; 


(hf^ectured  Bnmuimatum, 

And  Jet  ne  kundh'e  nee  nokht 

blin*e 
for  to  doon  an  oodh*er  sin'e. 
Eest-en  ne  saagh  in  paaTadiis 
Aa*dam  and  Eev  in  mik*e  priis, 
Nen-liik*  -e  was  of  erth'e  rt^kht, 
And  too  dhat  mir*ie  blis'e  brokht, 
Thonkht'e  dhis  ku^eed,  nnn  mai 

it  been, 
Aa*dam    been    kiq  and    Ee*ye 

kt^een, 
Of  al*e  thiq*e  dhee  -n  werld*e 

been, 
Hnu  mai  ic  Haan,  huu  mai  ic 

seen. 
Of  fis,  of  fangh'el,  of  wiim,  of 

deer, 
Of  al'e  thiq-e  dhee  wnnn*en  neer, 
Eer'ilk*   thiq    navd    -e    geeve 

naa*me, 
Mee    to    sorgh'e,    scaadh    and 

saa-me. 
For  Aa'dam  sal  dhns,  and  nis 

wiif 
In  blis^e  leed'en  le8*tefiil  liif ; 
For  aUe  dhee  -f  nem  sul'e  kun*- 

men 
Snl'en  eermoor*  m  blis'e  wnn*- 

nen^ 
And  wee  dhe  been  froo  nevne 

drii'ven, 
Sul'en  dhus  oon  in  sorgh'e  lii'ven. 
Jet  ik  ween  i  kan  a  reed 
Dhat  Hem  sal  briq*en  iivel  speed. 


Tramlatum, 


And  yet  not  coM  he  not  oease^ 
For  to  do  another  sin. 
Eastwards  he  saw  in  paradise, 
Adam  and  Ere  in  much  honour, 
Newly  he  was  of  earth  wrought, 
And  to  that  menr  hliss  brought. 
Thought  this  eyil-one,  how  may  it  be^. 
Adam  be  king  and  Etc  queen 
Of  all  thioes  that  in  world  be. 
How  may  I  haye,  how  may  I  see ! 
Of  fish,  of  fowl,  of  worm,  of  beast^ 


Of  all  things  that  dwell  here, 
To^Tery  tmng  has  he  giyen  name, 
For  my  sorrow,  scathe  and  shame. 
For  Aoam  shall  thus  and  his  wife 
In  bliss  l^Eid  lasting-full  life. 
For  all  who  of  them  shall  eome 
Shall  eyermore  in  bliss  dwell. 
And  we  that  be  from  heayen  driyen, 
Shall  thus  only  in  sorrow  liye. 
Yet  I  ween  I  know  a  plan 
That  tiiem  shall  bring  eyil  speed. 
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Omeais  and  Sxodus, 
for  gef  lie  don  %ad  god  for-bead, 

%at  fal  hem  bringen  to  %o  dead. 

And  fal  get  >$is  ilke  dai, 

^or  buten  hunte  if  ic  mai ; 

Ic  wene  %at  ic,  and  eue  hife  wif, 

folen  adam  bilirten  of  hi£e  Itf . 

Ic  wene  %at  ic  and  ene 

Men  alle  is  blifle  drene. 


Qmjeetund  ^rommeiation. 
Por  jef  He  doon  dbat  God  for*- 

beed 
Dhat  sal  nem  briq'en  too  dbo 

deedby 
And  ficl  sal  xet  dbis  ilk'e  dai 
Dboor  bunt'en  Hont'e  jif  ik  mai' 
Ik  ween-e  dbat  ik  and  Eev  -is 

wiif 
Sul'en  Aa'dam  biliir*ten  of  His 

liif, 
Ic  ween*e  [to  sooth]  dhat  ik  and 

Ee*ve 
Sul'en  [Aa'dam]  al    -is  blis'e 
dree*ve. 


iy§mlatwu 
For  if  iher  do  thai-wliich  God  forbade,      I  ween  that  I,  and  Eve  hia  wifo, 
That  shall  bring  them  to  the  death.  Shall  Adam  betriok  of  hia  life. 

And  [I]  shall  yet  this  same  day  I  ween  [in  sooth]  that  I  and  Ere 

There  about  hnnt^  if  I  may.  Shall  [for-Adamj  all  hia  bliss  trouble. 


5.  Hatxlok  thb  Daitb,  omcl  a.d.  1290. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden  in  his  edition  of  this  poem  ^  considers  its 
anther  to  haye  been  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  the  time  of  composition 
between  ▲.».  1270  and  1290.  As  the  romance  was  popular,  there 
may  have  been  many  copies,  and  the  manuscript  followed  by  Sir  F. 
Madden  may  not  haVe  been  original  In  its  orthography,  apart 
from  its  dialectic  peculiarities,  (which  are  numerous  but  do  not  here 
come  into  consideration,  as  the  object  is  merely  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  letters,)  it  shews  a  transition  from  the  customs  of  the 
zmth  to  those  of  the  xirth  century,  much  more  marked  than  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  Thus  ou  is  frequently  used  for  (uu),  y<m 
being  the  conmion  form,  though  }u  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
indeed  both  forms  occur  in  the  same  line :  Grim,  hou  west  iu  art 
mi  thral  527,  and  we  have  hw  1316,  and  )k>  388,  where,  ph>Dably, 
a  final  u  has  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe.    The  following 


^  The  Ancient  English  Eomance  of 
Hayelok  the  Dane,  accompanied  by  the 
French  Text,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Glossary  by  Frederick  Madden,  Esq., 
F.A.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  snbke^r  of  the 
mannseriptB  in  the  British  Musenm, 
printed  for  the  Roxburgh  Club,  1828, 
4to.  This  edition  being  very  scarce,  a 
new  one  compared  afresh  with  the  MS. 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  under  the  title :  The  Lay 
of  Hayelock  the  Dane :  composed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  about  a.d. 
1280,  formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den for  the  Boxburghe  Club,  and  now 


re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud 
Misc.  108,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  by  Ect.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.,  London,  1869.  It  will  tiiere- 
fore  be  assumea  to  be  accessible  to  all 
members  of  that  Socie^,  and  will  be 
cited  by  the  number  of  the  Terees,  as 
usual.  The  citations  originally  made 
from  Sir  F.  Madden's  olition  hare 
been  verified  by  Mr.  Skeaf  s.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Skeat  for  many  hints,  and 
for  kindly  allowing  me  to  make  use  of 
his  proot  sheets  &fore  publication,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  insert  this  notice  in 
its  proper  place. 
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rhymes  seire  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  two  speUings :  yow  now 
160,  pnsonn  la^anin  330,  month  snth  433,  yw  =  you  non  453, 
nov  =  now  you  484,  bounden  wnden  =  woundm  546,  nnbonnden 
fiuiden  602,  hw  =  how  he  was  mike,  hw  he  was  strong  960, 
doun  ton  =  town  1630,  wonnde  gninde  1978,  bowr  tonr  2072, 
dune  croune  2656.  Of  course  oti,  ow  also  occur  as  (oou)  corres- 
ponding to  ags.  aw,  oh,  and  the  guttural  is  generally  lost  in  (w) 
after  o,  thus :  ynowe  slowe  2682.  In :  croud  god  2338,  we  should 
probably  read  crod^  as  the  proper  form  of  the  past  participle.^  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  oti,  however,  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  MS.  must  belong  to  the  very  end  of  the  zmth, 
if  not  to  the  beginning  of  the  uvth  century.* 

Assonances  are  frequent,  and  the  more  marked  that  there  is 
often  no  relation  between  the  consonants  which  follow  the  iden- 
tical Towels.  Thus:  rym  fin  21,  yeme  queue  182,  harde  crakede 
567,  be>e  rede  694,  knaue  plawe  949,   stareden'  ladden  1037, 


^  AgB.  ore6daii  (cre&d,  crudon,  oro* 
den)  Ettmiiller,  Lex.  Anglos,  p.  400. 
Kail  (suprit  p.  166,  note  1)  under 
Orowd'BatroWj  <motei :  <*  She  sent  mj 
mother  word  by  ^te,  that  she  should 
oome  hither  when  God  sent  time, 
though  she  dionld  be  erod  in  a  harrow. 
ZitUr  ofUwgtry  Fatton^  A.D.  1477." 

*  Mr.  Skeat  informs  me  that :  <<No 
other  MS.  of  Hayelok  has  eyer  been 
heard  o^  or  known  to  exist :  though  of 
oourse  there  may^  haye  been  seyeral.  If 
this  is  not  the  original,  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  yery  early  copy.  I  do  not  tlunk  Sir  F. 
Madden,  or  any  other  judge  of  writing, 
would  admit  it  to  be  later  than  about 
1280,  theprobable  date  of  the  compo- 
sition. Tne  eyident  ase  of  the  MS.  Ib 
one  eyidence  of  its  eariy  composition." 
The  MS.  containing  Hayelok  begins 
with  liyes  of  Saints,  and  Hayelok  was 
oyerlooked  for  years,  because  it  does  not 
beffin  tiU  fo.  204.  It  ends  on  fo.  2196, 
ana  is  immediately  followed  by  Eyng 
Horn  in  the  same  column,  lliis  nas 
all  the  appearance  of  a  copy,  not  an 
ori^pinal  MS.,  and  as  we  haye  two  other 
copies  of  King  Horn  (p.  480,  n.  1),  we 
may  some  day  find  another  of  Hayelok. 
£yen  a  much  later  one  (as  in  the  case  of 
Lajamon)  would  be  of  great  senrioe. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  date  a  MS. 
by  the  writing  only,  within  30  years, 
the  working  liie>time  of  a  sinele  scribe. 
The  orthography  would  lead  me  to 
place  the  actual  manuscript  after  the 
copying  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and 
within  the  yariable  period,  say  1280  to 
1310.  Probably  after  the  last  date 
OH  was  uniyersally  employed  for  (uu). 


If  the  reader  will  turn  to:  Seinte 
Marherete,  the  Meiden  ant  Martyr,  in 
old  English,  first  edited  from  the  skin 
books  in  1862  by  Oswald  Coclumie, 
M.A.,  and  now  reissued  for  the  ^ly 
English  Text  Society,  1 866,  and  compare 
the  three  yersions  tnere  giyen,  the  first 
from  the  MS.  Reg.  17,  A.  xxyii.,  ap- 
parentbr  written  in  1230,  in  which  no 
ease  of  mis(uu)  occurs;  the  second 
from  MS.  Harl.  2277,  attributed  to 
1330,  in  which  ou  is  always  used  for 
(uu)  ;  and  the  third  from  the  lost  Gam. 
MS.  (su^rjt  p.  464,  n.  1 )  as  printed  by 
Hickes,  in  which,  if  the  text  is  to  be 
trusted,  there  is  just  a  trace  of  ii=(uu) 
— )VL  22,  prisun  26,  etc.,  dragun  44, 
ut  28,  56,  ^oru  47 — amidst  a  great 
preponderance  of  on,  the  yalue  of  this 
sign  of  age  in  a  MS.  will  become  more 
apparent ;  compare  also  suprii,  pp.  408, 
423J439,  446,  467,  and  p.  481, 1.  11. 

•  "  Probably  miswritten  tor  «^r«NU!m 
contended."  Skeat,  Glossary,  Sir  F. 
Madden,  and  Gamett  are  of  tiie  same 
opinion.  It  is  with  great  diffidence 
that  I  presume  to  doubt  this  correction. 
Stroddm  would  introduce  a  Norse  word, 
whereas  the  noun  ttrout  is  used  imme- 
diately 1039,  and  yerb  atrotUe  in  1779, 
from  ags.  stntdan,  ttrututn,  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  both  words  should 
coexist  in  the  same  didect,  or,  if  they 
did,  should  be  used  in  immeidiate  proxi- 
mi^.  Nor,  I  must  confess,  does  eon^ 
tended  seem  to  make  yery  good  sense. 
The  passaffe  relates  to  the  ^ame  of 
'*  putting  ue  stone,'*  the  point  being  to 
see  who  should  throw  an  enormous 
stone  ftirtheet,  for  he  whose  stone  was 
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shop  (?)  bok  1101,  odrat  bod  1153,  drawe  bane  1297,  fet  ek  1303, 
ioje  trone  1315,  maked  yschaped  1646,  ncbe  chindie  1763,  2940, 
feld  gwerd  1824,  2634,'  seniede  werewed  1914,  wend  gent  2138, 
diaiiwe  knawe  2206,  granen  namen  2528,  thank  rang  2560,*  bo^* 
rede  2585,  bo]«n  drowen  2659,  sbawe  knawe  2784. 

Apart  from  tbese  assonances  there  are  no  bad  ibymes  which  do 
not  admit  of  explanation.  Thns:  bey  M  1071,  mi^  possiblj 
be :  by  fri,  see  p.  285,  but  as  the  form  h^  does  not  occur  in  HaTe- 
lock,  we  should  probably  read:  hey  sky,  compare  1083/     The 


ereo  an  inch  before  tiie  othen  was  to 
be  held  a  champion : 
Hwo  10  mitise  patten  ^ore 
Biforn  anoj^er,  an  inch  or  more, 
Wore  ye  [=he?]  yong,  [or]  wore  he 

hold, 
He  was  for  a  kempe  told.  1038 

What  wonld  then  be  more  natural  than 
for  tise  champions  and  the  lads  to  stand 
and  look  intently,  stare,  prior  to  ^e 
throw,  and  then  make  a  great  conten- 
tion, siroutf  abont  the  best  cast    This 
is  what  the  text  says  as  it  stands : 
Al-flo  ^e[il  stoden,  anfd]  ofte  stareden 
ye  channpionns,  and  ek  the  ladder. 
And  he  maden  mikel  stront 
Abonten  >e  alj^erb^tte  but.  1037 

It  would,  howeTer,  be  ra^er  canons  to 
say  that  ^e  champions  and  lads  stood 
and  contended  and  made  a  great  eon^ 
tention  aboat  the  best  throw.    If  we 
most  alter  the  passage,  etraden,  strode 
aboat  (Ettm.  746),  woold  make  decent 
sense,  bat  not  so  good  as  ttaredm.    It 
was  doubtless  ^e  apparent  harshness  of 
the  assonance :  stareden  ladden,  which 
led  to  ^is  conjecture.    In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Morris,  anxious  to  aToid  the 
assonance:  harde crakede 567, proposed 
to  change 
And  caste  }>e  knaue  adoun  so  harde, 
^at  hise  croune  he  ^er  crakede 
into 
And  caste  \e  knaue  so  harde  adoun, 
l^at  he  crakede  >er  hise  croune. 
(Skeat,  p.  91).    Where  the  rhyme  re- 
quires adoune  as  in  King  Horn  1487 
(Lumby's  edn.) 

Fike^hildes  creme 
^er  ifulde  adune  .  .  . 
which  is  mioted  in  Mr.  Skeafs  glos- 
sary (from  MS  Harl.  2263,)  as :  crowne 
adoune,  shewing  the  more  ancient  form 
of  the  other  version  of  King  Horn. 
But  the  only  alteration  really  required 
is :  ^er  he  crakede,  for :  he  J^er  crakede, 
in  order  to  preserre  the  e  in  eroune.  As 


to  tiie  assonance  itsd^  it  is  hardi  to  oor 
ean  only.  We  most  remember  the 
constant  habit  of  the  metathesis  of  r, 
so  that :  harde  crakede,  may  hate  beat 
called :  harde  carkede,  wnieh  would 
haye  been  almost  a  rhyme,  as :  stareden 
ladden,  also  is.  On  the  principle  of  not 
making  unnecessary  changes,  I  prefer 
aooeptmg  the  readmg  of  the  Mo.  in 
each  case  as  it  stands,  and  therefore  re- 
tain both :  harde  <&akede,  and  stareden 
ladden,  as  assonances. 

^  And  J>e  J^redde  so  sore  he  slow, 
hsdk  he  made  up-on  tiie  feld 
His  left  arm  fleye,  with  the  swerd. 
On  which  Mr.  Skeat  remarks:    '*C1 
L   1826.     We   should    otherwise   be 
tempted  to  read  eheld;  especially  as 
the  shield  is  more  appropriate  to  die 
left  arm.'*    This  was  Sir  P.  Maddai*s 
original  sugj^estion.      But  with  may 
denote  the  instrument:     he  slow  ^ 
^redde  so  sore  with  the  swerd,  ]rat  he 
made,  etc.    Compare  the  constmctionB, 
supr&  p.  376,  art.  110.    Compare  also 
the  pai^el  passage : 
For  his  sword  he  hof  up  heye. 
And  J»e  hand  he  dide  or  fleye, 
That  he  smot  him  with  so  sore.   2760 
I  feel  doubtful  whether  the  other  inter- 
pretation :  that  he  made  his  left  arm 
together  with  the  sword,  fall  on  the 
field,  could   be  justified   by  parallel 


This  may  be  a  rhyme,  see  suprii 
p.  192. 

'  As  we  find:  rede  be^  694,  bebe 
rede  1680,  we  should  of  course  read: 
bej^e  rede  in  this  place.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
interchange  of  ^,  a,  o,  to  be  noticed 
presently.  Thus  we  have:  babe  1336, 
2643,  and  bo>en  173,  697,  968. 

*  According  to  the  text  G<)drichheaxB 
the  knights  talk  of  Hayelok : 

Hw  he  was  strong  man  and  hey, 

Hw  he  was  stroi?g  and  ek  fri,  1071, 
and  then  he  thought  that  King  AUiel- 
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rhyme :  yhe  se  1984,  is  a  mere  misprint  in  Sir  F.  Madden's  edition, 
corrected  by  Mr.  Skeat  to :  ^he  se,  where  the  A  is  an  idle  insertion, 
compare  Je  =  thigh  1950,  and :  ^hinge  =  ^inge,  Gen.  and  Ex.  300. 
The  passages  which  present  the  greatest  difficulty  are  the  follow- 
ing: eir  tother  410,  misdede  leyde  994,  deled  wosseyled  1736. 
The  last  is  explained  by:  wesseylefi  todeyle  2098,  which  ought 
to  shew  that  the  writer  had  two  ways  of  pronouncing:  delen, 
deylen,  (deel'en,  dail'en).     Compare : 

So  )>at  be  Mod  ran  of  his  fleys, 
pat  tenore  was,  and  swi^e  neys,  216 

And  wonndede  him  rith  iti  ^e  fleeh 
^at  tendre  was,  and  swi^e  nesh.  2742 

As  the  dialact  of  Havelok  shews  a  Scandinavian  character  in 
many  words,  the  form  deylen  may  have  arisen  from  that  source, 
Icelandic  at  deila,  (d^'la)  to  divide,  and  it  would  be  in  fact  more 
difficult  to  acccount  for  the  forms  Jleys  neyi}    If  we  do  not  accept 


wald  had  made  him  swear  to  giye  his 
daughter  to  the  **  hexte  "  =  highest, 
ialU9t^  man  alire,  and  then  asks 
Hwere  mithe  i  finden  ani  so  hey 
So  hanelok  is,  or  so  sley  F  1088 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  couplets 
ought  to  correspond.  Sley,  of  course, 
means  skilful,  Hafelocks  skill:  hw  he 
warp  ^e  ston  Ouer  ^e  laddes  euerilkon 
1061,  haying  made  him  the  common 
talk.  Fri  yields  no  good  sense. 

^  FoTjUyt  see  snprii  pp.  265,  441, 
445.  The  form  is,  in  fact,  not  unusual. 
For  neya  there  seems  to  be  no  authorit]^, 
and  cognate  languages  do  not  exhibit 
the  diphthong  (ei),  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  high  German^/KnM^A,  theil,  toeieh 
(flaish,  tul,  bhaiJfrh),  compare  Dutch, 
vUuek,  deel,  week  (vices,  deel,  bheek). 
These  undoubted  correspondences  of  (e, 
ai)  in  high  and  low  German,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  ei  in  Icelandic  as  deiloy 
veikr  (dtf^il'a,  verikr),  but  its  rejection  in 
other  cases,  euBjUsk  (flesk),  may  at  least 
serve  to  render  intelligible  some  doubt- 
ful usages  in  such  a  provincial  region 
and  early  time  as  that  which  gives  us 
the  rhyme  of  Havelok.  Not  only 
does  provincial,  but  even  metropolitan 
usage  at  the  present  day,  furnish 
examples  which  may  ^ve  as  much 
trouble  to  a  future  investi^tor.  Com- 
pare the  example  Chap.  XI.  6  3,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Melville  Bell 
writes :  (dHz,  weisted,  £dn,  gfiv,  k«im, 
s^),  where  I  have  (d^,  wasted,  fe^ 
geeVf  keem,  fiee)=day9,  waeted,  fam, 
gave^  came,  aay,  though  we  are  both 
supposed  to  speak  the  same  dialect. 
See  also  p.  450  n.  2,  and  p.  459,  n.  1, 


and  the  forms  eede  eaide,  p.  446.  .  .  . 
After  the  preceding  observations  had 
gone  to  l>re8S,  I  received  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  views  there  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  possibility  of 
different  pronunciations  coexisting  in 
limited  districts,  from  an  account  of  the 
present  pronunciation  of  English  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  orally  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  native  of  the  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Thomas  Hallam,  of  Man- 
chester. A  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  these  remarkable  pronunciations  will 
be  given  below,  Chap.  XI.  }  4,  but  it  is 
as  well  to  notice  here,  that  on  the  west 
of  the  mountain  ridge  of  the  peak  we 
find  Tmee,  dee,  Bwee-,  pee)  and  on  the 
east  (mii,  dii,  Bwii,  pii)  for  may,  day, 
away,  pay,  and  again  on  the  west  we 
have  (shiip,  sU'ip,  mti)  and  on  the  east 
(sheip,  sleip,  mei)  for  theep,  tleep,  me. 
This  characteristic  diphthong  (ei), 
found  also  in  the  west  of  the  wdnf^  in 
(dzheist,  dzheint,  beil,  peint,  eint*- 
mynt)  for  joist.  Joint,  boil,  point,  oint- 
ment, is,  as  pronounced  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  a  sound  which  one  Southerner 
will  hear  as  {ee)  and  another  as  (si). 
Comystie  poynte=peynte,  p.  447, 1.  14. 
We  can  guess  how  a  peasant  of  the 
Peak,  with  his  partial  inoculation  into 
the  mvsteries  of  modem  orthography 
is  likely  to  write,  but  to  put  ourselves 
into  the  position  of  the  most  careful  of 
ancient  scribes,  we  have  only  to  en- 
deavour to  appreciate  such  sounds  and 
attempt  to  commit  them  to  paper,  after 
a  careful  study  of  phonetics.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  appreciation,  the 
readiness  with  which  we  mentally  as- 
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the  form  deffle,  tlien  one  of  three  things  most  be  the  case :  1)  The 
rhyme  may  be  faulty,  but  it  would  be  perhaps  the  only  faulty 
rhyme.  Or,  2)  the  ey,  e  may  be  a  true  rhyme,  but  then,  indepen- 
dently of  previous  investigations,  the  persistent  avoidance  of  such 
rhymes  is  remarkable,  and  there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  log 
in,  for  example,  toithtUm  faile  179,  2909,  as  a  rhyme  to  comwayU^ 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  excuse  from  the  sense.  Or  3)  the  pas- 
sages containing  deled^  to  deyle,  may  be  corrupt.  For  this  there  is 
some  ground.'    The  passages  are : 

Bnt  hwan  he  hftneden  ^e  kiwing  deled, 

And  fele  rij^es  haneden  woeseylM.  1736 

Hweber  he  ritten  nou,  and  weoejlen, 

Or  or  ani  shotshipe  to-deyle.  2098 

The  first  line  contains  at  least  one  corrupt  unintelligible  word 
hkoing,  and  not  only  is  the  metre  of  the  last  line  unusually  defective, 
but  the  construction  to-deyle  of  for  participate  in^  seems  forced  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  would,  however,  be  too  hazardous,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  parallel  passages,  to  propose  any  emendation. 
The  second  passage 

Nenere  more  he  him  misdede, 

Ne  hond  on  him  with  ynele  leyde.  994 

cannot  be  so  explained,  as  dede  never  appears  as  deide,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  conclude  that  there  was  an  assonance  formed  by 
calling  leyde  (leid'e)  rather  than  (laid'e),  in  face  of  the  older  Laj;a- 
mon  forms:  Iseide,  lasiden,  leide,  laiden,  leaide.  There  wa«  no 
period  of  English  pronimciation  in  which  misdede  leyde  would  have 
rhymed,  so  far  as  our  researches  extend.  The  passage  must  there<r 
fore  be  corrupt.  In  the  first  place  the  sense  is  bad :  ''  never  more 
he  hurt  him  by  deed,  and  never  laid  hand  on  him  with  evil  intent," 
merely  repeats  in  the  second  line  what  is  said  in  the  first.    We 

sociate  the  unnsnal  with  the  nmial  old  case  that «,  ey^  had  the  same  mean- 
sound^  the  hesitation  which  we  feel  in  ing  ?  At  most,  they  would  he  different 
selecting  one  ortho^phy  in  place  of  appreciations  of  tae  same  sound,  and 
another,  and  the  yanety  of  pronuncia-  mightpossihly  indicate  the  oo-existence 


tions  preyalent  within  a  limited  dis-  of  different  sounds  within  the  same 
trict,  none  of  which  can  claim  the  pre-  district.  And  such  coexistence  is  not 
eminence  —  true  picture  of  English  confined  to  English  dialects.  The 
hahits  of  speech  in  the  xiii  th  century  yul^  (een,  keen,)  coexists  with  ihe 
— ^will  make  us  more  readily  understand  polite  (am,  kain)  =ftfi,  kein^  in  Berlin, 
the  yarieties  of  orthography  adopted  Saxony,  and  many  parts  of  Germany, 
hy  ancient  scrihes,  ana  rather  admire  In  the  IJyak  (Dai*ak)  languages  of 
than  depreciate  the  partial  uniformity  Sarawak  (Saraa*wak),  {ee.  ai)  constantly 
to  which  they  attained.  For  myself  I  interchange  eyen  in  aajacent  house- 
should  feel  no  surprise  to  find  one  writer  clusters,  sometimes  eyen  in  the  same 
representing  the  "  Derbyshire  "  sound  house-cluster,  so  that  (basee*)  or  (besiu*) 
01  sheep,  in  '*  ordinary  spelling'  as  would  be  equally  intelligible  for  preat. 
sheep,  another  as  thape^  and  a  third  as  Generally  in  these  languages  (ii,  ee,  ai) 
thipe.  Should  we  then  be  surprised  if  interchange  on  the  one  mmd,  and  (oo, 
we  found  an  old  monk  proceedmg  from  uu,  au)  on  the  other,  as  I  haye  just 
a  similar  district  at  one  time  writing  been  informed  (April,  1869)  by  an 
thep,  and  at  another  sheyp  ?  and  should  English  resident  of  long  standing  in 
we  conclude  in  the  modem  case  that  Sarawak.  See  also  neither,  supra  p. 
ee,  a,  t,  had  the  same  sound,  or  in  the  129,  n.  1. 
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want  the  sense,  *'  he  never  more  wronged  him  by  word,  or  deed." 
This  is  supplied  by  reading  museyde  for  misdede,  and  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  reading  we  can  have  no  doubt  after  considering  the 
parallel  passages. 

Ne  found  he  non  that  him  misaeyde, 

K[e]  with  inele  on[ne]  hand  leyae.  49 

Bol>erd  hire  ledde,  ^at  was  rod, 

gat  haa[ed]e  J^amed  for  hiro  fe  ded 
r  ani  hanede  hiro  misseyd, 
Or  hand  with  inele  onne  leyd.  1686 

Me  woro  lenero  i  wore  lame, 
yanne  men  dide  him  ani  shame, 
Or  tok,  or  onne  handes  leyde, 
Yn-omelTke  [yn-omeUke  P],  or  same  seyde.    1938 

The  first  instance 

Hanelok,  ^at  was  ^e  eir 

Swanhorow,  his  sister,  Helfled,  tiie  tother.       410 

is  also  corrupt  on  the  face  of  it,*  for  the  second  Hne  of  the  couplet 
is  outrageously  prolonged.  The  word  eyr  occurs  not  unfrequently 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  as  110,  288,  605,  1095  and  alwap  rhymes 
with/atir.     This  suggests  the  reading 

Hanelok,  that  was  the  eir. 

Swanborow,  Helfled  her  sister  fiur,  * 

which  at  least  preserves  metre  and  rhyme,  and  is  immediately  sug- 
gested by  the  parallel  passage : 

Of  his  bodi  ne  haude  he  eyr 

Bnte  a  mayden  swi]>e  fayr.  110 

The  rhyme  «,  e,  as :  bidde  stede  2548  is  firequent  Shewed 
knawed  2057,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with:  shewe 
lowe  1698,  and  lowe  awe  1291,  where  lawe,  ags.  hlaw,  means 
a  hill,  preserved  in  the  Scotch  law;  as  well  as  with  the  not 
unfrequent  interchange  of  e,  o,  as :  sore  wore  r=  toere  236,  wore 
=  were  more  1700,  were  sore  414,  (where  Mr.  Skeat  reads  wore), 
more  there  =  there  921,  cle[r]k  yerk  =  York  1177,  and  also  of 
0,  a:   longe  gauge   795,  2586,  sawe   wowe  s=  wall  1962,  2142, 

^  "  Cormpt  P  Lines  410,  411  do  not  at  first  proposed :  Swanborow,  Helfled 

rime  well  together."  Skeat  his  sisters  fair,  in  order  to  preserve  as 

*  We  may  eyen  imagine  how  tiie  mnch  of  the  original  as  possible,  bnt 

extraordinary  error  in  the  MS.  arose,  the  examples :  hise  children  yunge  368, 

Suppose,  as  nsnal,  that  the  scribe  was  we  aren  Do]>e  }>ine  619,  kniues  longe 

wntmg  from  dictation.     The  reader  1769,  hundesteyte  1841,  wundesswij^e 

g|iTes  out :   "  Swanborow,  Helfled  her  grete  1898,  monekes  blake  2620,  shew 

Bister  fiiir,"  the  scribe  writes  <*  Swan-  uiat :  his  sisters  faire,  would  haye  been 

borow,  his  sister ; "   altering  her  to  his  required  and  this  would  haye  militated 

as  a  matter  of  course,  because  only  a  against  the  rhyme.    Unless,  indeed,  tiie 

masculine  noun  had  preceded;  the  reader  author  could  naye  dispensed  with  this 

sees  the  error  and  exclaims,  '*  Thou  hast  final  0  if  the  necessity  of  rhyme  lay  on 

forffotten  Helfled    thet    other;"   the  him,  as  he  does  dispense  apparontly 

■eruie  immediatdy  claps  down  the  words  with  an  #,  which  is  at  once  plural  and 

'*  Helfled   the   tother,"  and  is  quite  datiye,  in : 

satisfied  he  has  correctly  followed  the  Hwan  he  hauede  matirede  and  oth 

reader  in   the  monstrosity :    *^  Swan-  Taken  of  lef  and  of  loth.          2312 

borow  his  sister,  Helfled  the  tother  !"  whero  however  perhaps :   othe,   left, 

8$  non  e  vero,  i  hn  tropato,     I  had  lothe,  should  be  t^uSL 
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thare  =  thore  =  there  more  2486,  open  drepen  =  kiU  1782. 
We  have  then  to  admit  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  writer 
varied  in  the  same  word  at  different  times,  and  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  interchange  e,  a^  o.  The  same  interchange  of  {ee,  oo)  is 
ohservable  in  the  modem  Scotch  and  English :  aik  oak,  aitt  oats, 
aith  oath,  eaip  cope,  claith  cloth,  craik  croak,  daigh  dough,  daU  dole, 
gaiet  ghost,  gait  goat,  grain  groan,  graip  grope,  hail  whole,  Aotm 
home,  kaim  comb,  laid  load,  laird  lord,  laith  loath,  main  moan,  motr 
more,  muM^  most,  rau^  road,  raip  rope,  «atjp  soap^  iair  sore,  ^Mit^ 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  taid  toad.  In  Aberdeen  we  even  find  (stiin, 
biin)  for  eUme,  hone.  But  it  will  be  seen  on  examining  other 
Scotch  ai  =  {ee)  forms,  that  thej  often  derive  from  an  ags.  a,  e. 
Herein  then  we  seem  to  have  an  indication  of  the  key  to  this 
dialectic  peculiarity.  The  original  (aa)  was  at  one  time  broadened 
into  (oo),  and  at  another  squeezed  into  (ee),  and  the  habits  of  the 
speaker  became  so  uncertain  that  all  three  forms  in  (ee,  aa,  oo) 
were  in  sufficiently  common  use  to  allow  a  rhymester  to  employ 
whichever  was  most  convenient,  till  at  last  (oo,  ee)  interchanged 
without  the  intervention  of  an  original  (aa). 

We  find  the  regular  interchange  of  ai,  m',  as :  at  hayse  ==  at  eaee 
preyse  59,  deye  preye  168,  seyl  navl  711,  ay  domesday  747. 
There  seems  to  be  even  a  probability  of  seint  having  been  occasion* 
ally  dissyllabic,  as  suprii  p.  264.     Thus,  comparing  ion  177  : 

In  al  denemark  \b  wimman  [non]  =  (In  al  Denmark*  is  wnm'an  noon. 

So  fayr  so  ache,  bi  seint  iohan.      1719      Soo  fair  so  shee,  bi  saa*int  Dshon. 
But  ioi  hem  leue  sone  anon  But  gaa*  -em  lee*Ye  soon  anoon*. 

And  bitanhte  hem  seint  Iohan.      2966      And  bitant*  -em  saa-int  Dzhon). 

We  have  also  occasionally  the  {%)  value  of  u.     In  two  instances 
this  value  is  apparently  given  to  m  in  words  which  were  un- 
doubtedly generally  pronounced  with  (w),  as : 
So  )>at  )>ei  nonth  ne  blinne 
Til  )>at  to  sette  big^  \e  snnne.  2670 

per  was  swilk  dreping  of  ]>e  folk 
pat  on  )>e  feld  was  nen^re  a  polk 
pat  it  ne  stod  of  blod  so  iiil, 
pat  J^e  strem  ran  intil  J'O  huL  2684 

In  the  first  case  read  <o  '^at  \ei  [stunte']  nouth  ne  hlunne,  the 
ags.  forms,  stunte,  hlunne,  making  metre,  rhyme,  and  construction, 
perfect.  In  the  second,  hul,  which  was  supposed  by  Sir  F. 
Madden  to  mean  hill,  is  perhaps  a  provincisd  pronunciation  of 
the  ags.  and  old  norse  hoi,  Swedish  hoi,  Danish  hul,  a  hollow  for 
the  vdley,  as  the  battle  was  fought  at  Tetford,  near  Homcastle. 
But  the  line  is  possibly  corrupt,  and  there  is  no  obvious  means  of 
correction  fix)m  the  want  of  parallel  passages.* 

I  As  it  stands  the  passage  mnst  be  inclines  to  M  hollow,  on  aocomut  of 

translated :  "  There  was  such  slaying  the  Scotch  nse  of  htnot  (hoou,  Hsa),  a 

of  the  people,  That  on  the  field  there  direct  descendant  of  a  previous  (hwI), 

was  never  a  puddle,    That  it  stood  not  as  opposed  to  knoU^  for  a  small  vallej 

so  full  of  blood.  That  the  stream  ran  or  aepression.     Part  of  a  village  in 

into  the  hollow(F)."   Mr.  Murray,  who  Teviotdale  is  called  Huole-o«^e^BiinL 

suggested  the  insertion  of  ttunte  above,  (hm'1,  hm|^o1,  h^  h^oI). 
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The  other  rhymes  do  not  require  particnlar  notice.  The  value 
of  the  letters  is  clearly  that  established  for  the  zm  th  century,  by 
previous  research,  with,  in  the  case  of  ou,  an  anticipation  of  the 
usages  of  the  xiv  th.  The  metre  is  rugged  and  the  spelling  irregular, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  final  -e  cannot  accurately  be  determined. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  different  &om  what  had  been 
found  for  others. 

The  orthography  of  the  guttural  in  connection  with  t  is  very 
remarkable,  as:  knict  239,  knicth  77,  knith  1068,  kniht  2706, 
brouth  336,  brihte  rithe  2610,  bitawte  authe  1409,  etc.,  implying 
a  peculiariiy  of  pronunciation,  which,  in  the  absence  of  parallel 
usage,  and  determining  rhymes,  cannot  be  appreciated  with  certainty. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  eigh,  draughtf  height,  were 
sometimes  called  (saith,  drAAth,  Haith)  in  the  xvn  th  century  (p. 
212),  and  that  KeighUy  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  somewhat  inclined  to  the  same  pronunciation 
as  the  writer  of  Havelok,  is  now  called  (Eiith'lt),  and  the  pro^ 
nunciation  (nekth)  for  height,  has  been  noted  near  Ledbury  in 
Herefordshire,  which  greatly  resembles  -eth  in  knieth.  At  first 
sight  'th  looks  like  a  metathesis  of  ht,  just  as  we  find  ihe  1377 
for  ich,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  actual  occasional  oc- 
currence of  'ht  or  even  -et,  -eth,  would  lead  directly  to  the 
usual  (-kht)  pronunciation.  But  an  examination  of  the  ortho- 
graphy in  the  poem  shews  a  systematic  avoidance  of  the  guttural 
except  in  relation  to  ^.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  expressed  only 
by  y  »,  w  Uy  Bs:  eie,  fleye,  heie,  leye  =  mentire,  seyen,  sleie ; 
awe  =  poseess,  dawes  =  dags,  drawen  drou,  fawen  =/a»»,  flow, 
galwe,  mowe,  slou,  ]k)u  =  though.  Even  with  t  the  sign  of  the 
guttural  is  frequently  omitted,  as :  ante  laute  743,  but :  awcte  207, 
lauthe  1673.  It  seems  then  very  possible  that  these  -et,  -eth,  -th,  -t, 
only  mean  t,  with  a  merely  orthographical  indication  of  the  gat- 
taxsL  This  pronunciation  of  final  -eht  is  not  unknown  in  Qerman.^ 
The  otiose  h  after  initial  t,  and  even  elsewhere  (supril  p.  473, 1.  8), 
found  occasionally  in  various  manuscripts,  but  never  systematically 
carried  out,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  use  of  A  in  connection 
with  final  t,  where  in  most  other  MSS.  the  guttural  is  inserted  as 
A,  g,  }.'  We  must  also  recollect  that  in  MSS.,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  see  also  in  the  Prisoner's  Prayer  and  elsewhere,  the 
letter  h  is  used  very  loosely,  even  when  initial.  In  Havelok  it  is 
unnecessarily  prefixed  in:  holde  30,  hete  146,  het  653,  but: 
et  656,  heuere  17,  her  229,  hof  1976,  helde  128,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
we  find  it  omitted  in:  aueden  163,  osed  971,  etc.,  but  with  no 

*  "  Ch  lautet  gar  nicbt  vor  t  Ober-  «  The  Frencb  ih^  German  Thte  haa 

Ehein  and  Donau  Gebiet,  Land  nnd  (t)  or  if  it  is  more  dental  (.t)  on  the 

Stadt,  (-it,  -9t)  Endsylbe  -iehtf  (Aet,  continent  more  than  with  us,  this  ap- 

-lot)  I^dsylbe  'liehtf  (nit  n#t)  nicht,  plies  to  every  t  and  not  merely  to  those 

oetlech.  Rab,  Land,  (fiait'n)  Fenchten,  written  th.    In  one  dialect  or  the  Peak 

Fichte,  (Furt)  Furcht,  (knet)  Knecht,  of  Derbyshire  ( .t)  is  heaid  only,  bnt 

(liat)  Liecht,  (Not)  Nacht,  TrEdt)  recht,  always,  oefore  r  and  -^. 
(shlBot  fed  eln)  schlecht  fechteln,  (brat) 

gbracht."       Schmdler,    Mondarten 
lyems,  art.  432. 
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sort  of  miifonmty.     Hence  the  temptation  to  use  it  as  an  idle 
letter,  or  an  orthographical  expedient. 
That  long  •  was  (ii)  or  (tV)  appears  among  other  pasaages  from 

Als  she  thnlde  hiie  clothes  nandel 

On  forto  doxL  and  blawe  Jer*  fir  (=^#) 

She  saw  thennne  a  lith  (=  tt^ht)  ftil  shir  (=  shm).  686 

Al  so  brith,  al  so  shir, 

80  it  were  a  blase  of  fir.  126S 

The  word  iheery  Oothio  tkem  (skiirs)  bright,  dear,  old  Saxon 
thirty  middle  high  Gterman  and  new  low  German  <«Air,  new  high 
German  sehi&r  (shiir),  old  hig^  German  scieri  (skii'ri  ?),  ags.  <^ 
old  norse  ikir  (skiir),  Orrmin  ^tr,  is  a  word  which  from  the  earliest 
times  and  in  almost  all  dialects,  and  specially  in  English,  has  re- 
tained the  sound  of  (-iir),  and  h^ce  is  an  excellent  rhyme  to  deter- 
mine the  old  sound  oijir. 

The  reader  will  find  many  points  of  o(rthograph^  and  pronnncia- 
tion  touched  on  with  great  care  in  Mr.  Skeat's  edition  §§  27  and  28, 
and  a  fiill  omsideration  of  the  treatment  of  final « in  §  29.^ 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  annex  an  example  of  this  difficult 
proyincial  poem.  The  text  is  given  exactly,  in  the  pronunciatian  I 
have  yentuied  on  a  few  alterations,  intended  to  be  corrections. 


Ernfdok  2312-2345. 
Hwan  he  hauede  manrede  and 

oth 
Taken  of  lef  and  of  loth, 

Ybbe  dubbede  him  to  knith, 
"With  a  swerd  ful  swije  brith. 
And  ]^  folk  of  al  )?e  lond 
Bitaxmte  him  al  in  his  bond, 
pe  cunnriche  euml  del, 
And  made  ^i^n  Ving  heylike  and 

weL 
Hwan  he  was  king,  ]^r  mouthe 

men  se 
pe  moste  ioie  ]?at  mouhte  be : 


Conjectured  Prmuneiaium. 
^hftT?  He  Hay'de  manreed*  and 

oodh'e, 
Taak'en  of   leer  and  [ook]  of 

loodh'e 
TJb*e  dub'ed  mm  to  kniit, 
With  a  swerd  fill  swidh'e  briit, 
And  dhe  folk  of  al  dhe  lond 
Bitaut-  -im  al  in  [too*]  nis  bond 
Dhe  kin'eriitsh'e  evTu  deel. 
And  maad  -im  kiq  nai'liik  and 

weel. 
Whan  nee  was  kiq,  dher  mout'e 

men  see 
Dhe  most'e  dzhoi'e  dhat  mout'e 

bee: 


When  he  had  homage  and  oaths 
Taken  of  dear  and  [eke]  of  loath  (ones), 
XTbbe  dabbed  him  (to)  Imight, 
With  a  sword  fill  verj  brignt^ 
And  the  folk  of  all  the  land 

1  Hr.  Skeat  reads  \$, 

*  Mr.  Skeat  having  requested  me  to 
read  and  comment  on  some  of  these 
points,  I  endeaToured  to  do  so,  in  great 
haste,  at  a  time  when  accidental  circum- 
stances  disabled  me  from  given  them 
proper  attention.  In  those  cases  where 
the  present  statements  differ  from  those 
hasty  expressions  of  mine  which  Mr. 
8keftt^  anxious  not  to  smother  opinionf 


Tramlation, 

Committed  to-him  al  infto]  his  hand 


The  kingdom  every  part, 
And  made  him  king,  hig^ilike  and  weL 
When  he  was  king,  there  might  one  see 
The  most  joy  that  might  be ; 

opposed  to  his  own,  has  politely  printed, 
they  must  be  considerea  as  corrertioos, 
resulting  from  careM  re-examination. 
I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  examine 
all  the  cases  of  final  «,  to  determine 
the  drcnmstances  of  its  elision  and 
suppression,  but  I  believe  that  it  was 
not  otherwise  treated  than  in  the  Cuckoo 
Song  and  Fiisoner's  Prayer. 
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Buttdnge  with  sharpe  sp^es, 

Skinning    with   talenaces,    ^t 

men  beres, 
Wrastling  with  laddes,  putting 

of  ston. 
Harping  ajid  piping,  fdl  god  won, 

Leyk  of  mine,  of  hasard  ok, 

Eomanz  reding  on  ^  bok ; 

per  monthe  men  here  Je  geetes 

singe, 
pe  gleymen  on  ]?e  tabour  dinge ; 

per  monhte  men  se   J^e   boles 

beyte, 
And  }e  bores,  with  hnndes  teyte ; 

po  mouthe  men  se  eneril  gleu, 
per  monthe  men  se  hw  grim 

greu; 
Vas  neu#re  yete  ioie  more 
In  al  ]]is  werd,  ]?an  }o  was  ^re. 

per  was  so  mike  yeft  of  cloj^es, 

pat  ]k)u  i  swore  you  grete  othes, 

I  ne  wore  nouth  ber-offe  croud : 
pat  may  i  fol  wel  swere,  bi  god! 
pere  was  swij^e  gode  metes. 
And  of  wyn,  bat  men  fer  fetes, 
Bath  al  so  mix  and  grete  plente, 
So  it  were  water  of  ^e  se. 
pe  feste  fourti  dawes  sat, 
So  riche  was  neu^re  non  so  fat. 


But'iq'  [dher  was]  with  shaip'e 

speer'es, 
Skirm'iq*  with  tal'vases,    dhat 

men  beer'es, 
R«rast*liq-  with  ladz,  putiq*  of 

stoon, 
Harp'iq*  and  piipiq-,  ful  good 

woon, 
Laik  of  Miin,  of  Has*ard  ook, 
Eoom*ans*  reeddq*  on  dhe  book ; 
Dher  mout'e  men   Hee*re    dhe 

dzhest'es  siq-e, 
Dhe  glai'men   on  dhe    taa'bur 

diq*e; 
Dher  mout'e  men  see  }e  bol'es 

bai-te 
And  the  boo'res,  with  Hund'es 

tait'e; 
Dhoo  mout'e  men  see  evril  gleu, 
Dher  mout'e  men  see  huu  Ghim 

greu; 
Was  never  jet'e  dzhoi'e  moor'e 
In  al  dhis  world,  dhan  dhoo  was 

dhoor-e. 
Dher   was    so     mik'e    jeft   of 

kloodh'es 
Dhat  dhou  i  swoor'e  ju  greet 

oodh'es, 
In'e  woor'e  nout  dherof-e  krod : 
Dhat  mai  i  faL  wel  sweer 'e,  bi  God  I 
Dher  was  swidh'e  good'e  meet'es, 
And  of  wiin,  that  men  fer  fet'es, 
Itiit  al  soo  mik  and  gret  plen'tee' 
Soo  it  wer  waa-ter  of  dhe  see. 
Dhe  fest'e  foour'ti  dau'es  sat, 
So  ritsh'e  was  never  noon  so 

dhat. 


I^mulation. 


Bntting  [there  wasl  with  sharp  spears, 
Fencing  with  Bhielos  that  one  heusy 
Wresthng  with  lads,  patting  of  (^e) 

stone. 
Harping  and  piping,  inll  ffood  quantity, 
Oame  of  Mine,  of  Hasard  eek, 
Bomance  reading  on  the  book. 
There  might  one  hear  the  jests  snng, 
The  gleemen  on  the  tabour  dmm^ 
There  mifht  one  see  the  bulls  baited, 
And  the  boars,  with  merry  [staonoh  ?] 

hounds, 
Then  might  one  see  every  glee, 


There  might  one  see  how  Grim  grew; 
Was  never  yet  ioy  more 
In  all  this  world  than' then  was  there. 
There  was  so  greaX  gift  of  clotibies 
That  though  I  swore  you  great  oaths 
I- (not)  were  not  tibereof  oppressed : 
That  may  I  full  well  swear,  by  Gk>d. 
There  were  very  good  meats. 
And  of  wine,  tiiat  one  far  fetches, 
Bight  also  much  and  great  plenty, 
As-if  it  were  water  or  the  sea. 
The  feast  fburty  days  lasted. 
So  rich  was  neyer  none  as  thai 
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6.   Kino  Homr,  oiboX  a.d.  1290. 

The  story  of  King  Horn  exists  in  three  seyeral  manuscripts  which 
present  such  great  varieties  both  of  orthography  and  language,  that 
the  text  must  be  considered  uncertain.  The  oldest  ^  was  apparently 
written  about  the  latter  half  of  the  zmth  century,  and  is  that 
which  will  be  followed  here.  In  some  cases  f  occurs  for  ^  or  s 
which  represents  5.  On  this  orthography  see  suprii  (p.  464).  The 
dialect  is  Midland,  and  the  whole  poem  bears  a  great  affinity  to 
Havelok. 

There  is  the  usual  rhyming  of  «,  e  or  u,  e  when  u  stands  for  i : 
adrenche  ofjdnche  105,  "Westemesse  blisse  157,  ire  =  ear  were 
309,  wille  telle  365,  pelle  fulle  ^pall  fill  401,  brunie  =  armour 
denie  =  din  591,  dunte  wente  609,  ferde  hurede  751,  custe  =  kissed 
reste  1189,  etc. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  e,  a,  in  which  the  a  should  be  replaced 
by  «,  as :  biweste  laste  5,  wame  heme  689. 

As  in  Havelok,  there  are  cases  of  0,  0,  in  which  one  or  the  other 
letter  must  be  dialectically  altered,  if  the  readings  are  correct: 
more  jere  95,  swerde  orde  623,  sende  yrlonde  1001,  posse  Wester- 
nesse  1011.     We  have  a,  0  in  :  felawe  knowe  1089. 

A  few  cases  of  ti,  0,  may  shew  a  dialectic  prenimciation  of  «  as 
(0),  or  0  as  (u):  stunde  londe  167,  ^0^  ]mjte  277,  buje  iswo^ 
427,  ^nge  isprunge  547,  hunde  fonde  831. 

In  some  cases  u  =  (uu)  seems  to  rhyme  with  u  =  (yy).  In 
bur  mesauentur  325,  649,  bure  couerture  695,  one  might  &ncy 
that  the  French  word  was  mispronounced  with  (uu).  The  word 
lure  270,  might  therefore  be  to  lure,  which  makes  good  sense,  and 
have  been  used  as  a  term  of  falconry,  but  would  then,  probably  in 
a  Saxon's  mouth,  have  been  called  (luur*e),  but  it  must  apparently 
have  been  to  lower  or  watch  for,'  which  would  be  properly  (luur-e), 
since  the  Harl.  MS.  2253,  fo.  85,  reads  loure.  Stuard  275,  393, 
is  probably  a  clerical  error  for  stiuard  compare  ags.  stiward,  which 

^  Cambridge  Univ.  lib.  Gg.  4, 27,  2.  ihc  ich  7   I 

Thif  is  contrasted  with  the  Bodleian  xou  70a  oa   you 

HS.  Laud  108  fo.  219^  and  Harl.  MS.  laste  tff,,  lesten  pi.,  7leste  1^.,  Uut 

2253,  in  the  preface  to :  King  Horn,  fiiirer  fe7rer  fe7rorer  fairer 

withFrafmentsofFlorizandBlaonche-  rein  rejrn  reyne    rams. 

flenT,ana  of  the  Assumption  of  om'Lad7,  ndste  micte  mihte  might 

from  a  MS.  (G^.  4,  27,  2)  in  the  Cam-  birine  npon-reyne  b7-r7ne  ram  upm 

bridjTO  I7niyeTsit7  Librar7;  also  from  bri}t  bnct  brTht   irighi 

HSS.  in  the  British  Museum.     The  flur  flour  flour  flower 

Assumption  of  our  Lad7  (Add.  MSS.  colur  colur  colour   cohwr, 
10036)  and  Fragments  of  the  Floyrea 

and  Blancheflur  (Cotton  Yitellius  D.  '  "lure(n),  0.  2>m/M  leuren,  loren, 

iii),  edited  with  notes  and  glossary  b7  Fr.  leurrer,  lure,  Chaue.  C  t,  5997 ; 

J.  BawBon   Lumb7,  M.A.     London,  lured  {part.)  vie,  P.  P.  3351. — (lAiHsn) 

1866.    8yo.    pp.  zz,  142.    £.  E.  T.  S.  IojuislL.  Oerm,l^Ten{9peculari})iour 

The  extracts  from  the  three  MSS.  taken  (loufer)  ecowly  prompt,  part.  316  ;  loure 

in  the  above  order  present  the  follow-  Oow,  ewf,  am.  1, 47  ;  Rich.  3470 ;  ru 

ing  among  other  Tarieties,  P.   P.  2736 ;    Triam.  1032 ;    louring 

he  he  heo    they  (part.)   Chaue,   C,  U  6848."      Strat- 

beon  ben  ben  be  mann,  378. 
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occurs  227,  and  is  the  reading  of  the  HarL  MS.  2253  elsewhere. 
In :  tore  pure  =  tower  peer  1091,  we  must  suppose  pure=  (puur'e), 
to  pore  or  look  intently  The  origin  of  the  word  is  very  obscure. 
The  reading  of  the  HarL  MS.  2253  is  totally  different,  and  intro- 
duces loke  for  pure. 

The  form  ou  occasionally,  but  yery  rarely  occurs,  by  no  means  so 
frequently  as  in  Hayelok,  is:  galun  glotoun  1123,  harpurs  gigours 
1471.  This  applies  only  to  this  particular  MS.  of  King  Horn.  Pro- 
bably the  ou  is  fully  as  frequent  in  the  Laud.  MS.  108,  as  it  is  in 
that  MS.  copy  of  Havelok,  both  these  poems  being  in  the  same  hand- 
writing. The  greater  rarity  of  ou  in  this  Cam.  MS.  of  King  Horn 
is  evidence  of  its  greater  antiquity,  and  forms  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  earlier  copies  of  Havelok  having  also  existed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  for  the  investigation  of  the  orthography  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language  in  the  xmth  century,  and  especially 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  Havelok,  to  have  the  Laud  MS.  copy  of 
King  Horn  accurately  printed  and  compared  with  the  Cam.  MS. 
The  scribes  of  the  two  MS.  possibly  belonged  not  only  to  dif- 
ferent times  but  to  different  districts,  and  yet  were  so  nearly  con- 
temporary, that  the  comparison  would  probably  clear  up  many 
points  of  difficulty.  In  the  HarL  MS.  2253,  "which  has  been 
printed,  but  very  badly,  by  Bitson  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Metrical  Eomances,"  (Lumby,  p.  vi.)  the  ou  is  paramount. 

Sometimes  a  word  is  changed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  as ; 
birine  =  he-rain  bischine  11,  yj^e  ==  ethe  =  eaeilp  dij^  =  dethe  = 
death  57,  ires  =  ears  tires  =  tears  959.  The  two  latter  are  how- 
ever perhaps  rather  to  be  considered  as  dialectic  peculiarities. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  resources  the  shortness  of  the  lines 
seems  to  have  driven  the  rhymester  to  great  shifts,  unless  the  scribe 
has  much  belied  him,  for  we  have  such  decidedly  false  rhymes  as :  he 
deie  331,  fofte  brijte  389,  bijwjte  mijte  411,  jonge  bringe  279,  ringe 
pnge  565,  1187,  (query,  read  }tnge,  the  form  found  in  the  Harleian 
MS.  2253,)  sede  read  seide  leide  691,  heirs  read  heiris  pris  897, 
his  (?)  palais  1255,  yrlonde  fondede  read  fonde  1513,  queue  boon 
1519.  To  these  we  must  add:  bure  foure  1161,  unless  we  admit 
for  (fuu're)  (foou-re)  as  supril  p.  446,  1.  21.  It  is  however  pro- 
bable that  all  these  cases  are  mistakes.  The  great  diversity  of  the 
MSS.,  forbids  us  to  lay  great  store  by  any  particular  readings. 

The  marked  peculiarity  of  the  poem,  and  one  which  makes  it 
worth  while  to  notice  it  especially,  is  the  prevalence  of  assonances, 
single,  or  double,  that  is,  assonances  in  which  the  consonants  afber 
the  identical  accented  vowel  are  different,  but  those,  if  there  are 
any,  following  the  identical  unaccented  vowel  are  the  same  or 
different,  as  in  Spanish ;  and  assonances  which  being  half  rhyme 
and  half  assonance,  may  be  called  eonassonances,  the  accented  sylla- 
bles rhyming,  and  the  unaccented  being  assonant,  which  also  occur 
in  Spanish  though  they  are  not  legitimate.  Compare  the  as- 
sonances of  dissyllables  and  monosyUables  in  King  AHsaunder, 
suprii  p.  452|  note,  coL  1,  L  13.    These  assonancesi  which  are  so 
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dearly  developed  in  Xing  Horn,  lemoye  any  difficulty  about  ad- 
mitting them  in  Havelok,  where  they  are  not  so  frequent.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  both  kinds. 

Auonances:  sones  gomes  21,  beete  werste  27,  gripe  smite  51, 
admirad  bald  89,  makede  =  mak'de  nerade  165,  swij^e  bline  471, 
whit  iLik  501,  prone  wo|e  545,  take  rape  553,  trewe  leue  561, 
man  cam  787,  wo^e  glone  793,  nadde  harde  863,  rynge  Eymen- 
hilde  873,  1287,  compaynye  hi^  879,  shorte  dorste  927,  hU}e 
bline  967,  iknowe  oje  983,  haue  fela^  995,  blowe  ]nx>}e  1009,  lo^ 
lowe  1079,  wnnder  tonge  1247,  graoel  castel  1465,  yswo^e  loa|e 
rtad  lo^e  1479. 

Canasmmaneei :  moder  gode  145,  gnmes  icmne  161,  doster  read 
dorter  ]?o}te  249,  scholde  woldest  395,  lijte  kniftes  519,  feste 
g^tes  521,  igolde  woldest  643,  dofter  ofke  697,  ride  bridel  771, 
ariued  fine  807,  fi^te  kni^tes  811,  horde  wordes  827,  hnndes  fnnde 
881,  kniftes  wifte  885,  dorter  lofke  903,  while  bigUed  957,  kniftes 
fi}te  1213,  hone  proned  1267,  dra^  fela|es  1289,  hundred  wunder 
1329. 

The  riiyme :  time  hi  me  533,  is  interesting  from  its  association 
with  the  same  rhymes  in  Chaucer  and  Oower  (p.  280). 

The  word  plein^  32,  seems  to  be  a  contraction  oipUying^  and  this 
renders  the  rhyme :  long  pleying  32,  perfect. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  this 
poem,  according  to  this  more  ancient  version.  The  pronunciation 
indicates  occasionally  conjectural  emendations,  principally  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre. 

!King  Horn  223-234,  241-276,  Conjectured  Pronunciation. 

pe  kyng  com  in  to  halle  Dhe  Xiq  kaam  in  to  nal'e, 

Among  his  knijtes  alle :  Amoq*  nis  knikht'es  al*e : 

For]?  he  clupede  abelbrus,  Forth  ne  klep*ed  Aaihelbmus, 

pat  was  iHward  oi  his  hus.  Dhat  was  Stii*ward  of  nis  huus. 

Stiwarde,  tak  nu  here  Stii-ward-  taak  nun  neer-e 

Mi  fundlyng  for  to  lere  Mi  fiind-liq,  for  to  leer-e 

Of  ^e  mefter^.  Of  dhiin*e  mesteer*e. 

Of  wude  and  of  riuere,  Of  wuud  and  of  riveer'e. 

And  tech  him  to  harpe  And  teetsh  mm  to  narp-e 

Wi}  his  nayles  fchaipe,  With  ms  nail'es  sharp'e, 

Biuore  me  to  kerue  Bifoor'e  mee  to  kerve, 

And  of  }e  cupe  feme.  And  of  dhe  kup*e  serve. 

Ailbrus  gan  lere  Aaihelbruus  gan  lee*re 

Horn  and  his  yfere :  Horn  and  ms  ifeeTe : 

Horn  in  herte  lajte  Horn  in  nert'e  lakht'e 

Al  j?at  He  him  tafte.  Al  dhat  nee  mm  takht'e. 

In  f  e  curt  and  ute  In  dhe  kuurt  and  uut'e 

And  elles  al  abute,  And  el'es  al  abuut'e 

Luuede  men  horn  child,  Luvde  men  Horn  Tshild. 
And  meft  him  louede  Bymenhild,      Meest  luvd-  im  Kiim'enhild 
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e  kynges  o^ene  doder, 

'e  was  mefl  in  ^jte, 
Heo  lonede  so  horn  child 
pat  ne^  heo  gan  wexe  wild : 
f'or  heo  ne  mi^te  at  horde 
Wij?  him  fpeke  ne  wordey 
Ne  noft  in  be  halle 
Among  be  sni^tes  alle, 
Ne  nowhar  in  non  o^^  ftede : 
Of  folk  heo  hadde  drede : 
Bi  dale  ne  hi  m^te 
WiJ  him  (peke  ne  mijte. 
Hire  fore^e  ne  hire  pine 
Ne  mifte  neure  fine. 
In  heorte  heo  hadde  wo» 
And  bus  hire  hi^^  ^. 
Heo  lende  hire  fonde 
A^lhms  to  honde 
pat  he  come  hire  to, 
And  alfo  fcholde  horn  do- 
Al  in  to  hnre, 
For  heo  gan  to  lore. 
And  ye  fonde  feide 
pat  vk  lai  ^at  maide 
And  had  him  come  iwi^, 
Eor  heo  nas  no^g  hlipe. 
pe  ibiard  was  m  herte  wo. 
For  he  nnile  what  to  do. 


Dhe  kiq'es  oogh'ne  dokht'er. 
Hir  was  -e  meest  in  thokht*e. 
Heo  luY'de  soo  Horn  Tshild 
Dhat  Heo  gan  w^ks'e  wild. 
For  Heo  ne  mikht  at  hoord'e 
With  mm  speek'e  noo  word*e 
Nee  nokht  in  dhe  Hal*e 
Amoq*  dhe  knikht'es  al*e, 
Nee  in  noon  oodh*re  steed'e. 
Of  folk  Heo  Had*e  dreed*e. 
Bi  dai*e  nee  hi  nikht'e 
With  mm  speek  neo  ne  mikhte. 
Hir  sor'ghe  nee  mr  piin*e 
Ne  mikht'e  nevre  f  lin'e. 
In  Hert  neo  had*e  woo. 
Dhus  mr  hithokht'e  dhoo» 
Heo  fende  mre  sond*e 
Aa*thelhrutB  to  Hond'e, 
Dhat  he  kuum  mr  too, 
And  al'so  shold  Horn  doo 
Al  in  too  mr  hmi*re. 
For  Heo  gan  to  luu're. 
And  dhe  sendee  said'e 
Dhat  sik  lai  dhat  maid*e 
And  had  him  kaum*e  Bwiidh^e^ 
For  Heo  n-as  nocthiq  hliidh*e. 
Dhe  Stii*ward  was  dher  woo. 
For  He  nast*e  wbsi  to  doo. 


Xi^an$i(Ui4m, 


The  kinff  came  in  to  hall 
Amone  nis  knif  hts  all. 
Foiih  he  called  Athelbroa 
That  was  steward  of  hia  hooie. 
''  Steward  take  now  here 
Hy  foundling,  for  to  teach 
Oi  thy  craft. 
Of  wood  and  of  riyer, 
And  teach  him  to  harp 
With  his  sharp  nails, 
Before  me  to  canre, 
And  serre  of  the  cup." 
Athelhrns  began  to  teach 
Horn  and  his  companions. 
Horn  receiyed  in  his  heart 
All  that  he  taught  him. 
Li  the  court  and  out 
And  else  aU  about 
LoTed  one  Horn  Child. 
Host  loTed  him  Rimenhildy 
The  Idng's  own  daughter. 
To-her  was  he  most  m  thought. 
She  loTed  so  Horn  Child 
That  she  b^;an  to  grow  wild. 


For  she  might  not  at  table 
"With  him  s|>eak  no  word, 
Nor  nought  in  the  hall 
Among  tal  the  knights, 
Nor  in  no  other  pl^se. 
Of  people  she  had  dread. 
By  daT  nor  by  n^gfat 
mth  nim  she  might  not  speak. 
Her  sorrow  nor  her  pain 
Might  not  erer  cease. 
In  heart  she  had  woe. 
Thus  bethought  her  then. 
She  would-8^  hir  messenger 
To  the  hand  of  Athelbrus, 
That  he  should  come-to  her. 
And  thus  should  bring  Horn 
AU  into  her  bower. 
For  she  began  to  lower  (lure  P) 
And  the  messenger  said. 
That  sick  lay  i£d  maid 
And  bad  him  come  (quickly  (f) 
For  she  was  in  no  wise  bhthe. 
To-the  steward  was  woe, 
For  he  knew-not  what  to  do. 
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7.   Moral  Odi^  Patir  Nostsb,  Obisok,  sub  of  xhth  OsKnrRT. 

The  compositions  of  the  zmth  century  haye  all  a  decidedly  local 
character,  but  the  phonetic  meaning  of  the  letters,  which  ii  aU  wi 
have  to  deal  with,  seems  as  firmly  established  as  in  the  xivth. 
The  poems  mentioned  above  belong  perhaps  to  the  xn  th  century. 
The  copies  to  which  we  shall  refer  have  been  published  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.^  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine 
them  in  much  detaiL  They  present  much  the  same  character  as 
Hayelok,  with  the  0,  i  and  e,  0  and  0,  a  rhymes.  The  orthogn^hy 
is  very  unsteady,  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel  certain  in  any  place  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  scribal  error  rather  than  a  peculiarity  of 
pronunciation.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  a  few  peculiarities. 

The  Moral  Ode,  or  Poexa  Morale  :  Eowen  sowen  =:  rue  iow 
19,  written :  ruwen  seowen,  in  the  Egerton  MS.,  are  ags.  hreowan, 
sawan,  and  can  only  rhyme  by  the  difdectic  interchange  of  «,  9,  as : 
shewe  lowe,  in  Havelok  (supA  p.  476).  Seide  misdede  129,  seid^i 
j:6den  223,  require  a  peculiar  dialectic  pronunciation  of  eeide  as  sede^ 
and  that  this  existed  we  learn  not  only  ^m  the  orthography  :  of 
sede,  rede  155,  in  this  MS.  but  from  the  parallel  rhymes :  sede 
misdede  131,  sede  rede  225  in  the  Egerton  MS.  See  supr^  p.  447. 
Hulde  felde  343,  hulle  fulle  347  and  durlinges  385,  are  examples 
of  the  use  of  u  for  •',  or  e,  common  in  this  MS. 

The  Pater  Nosier  offers  many  examples  of  u  for  % :  wule  14^ 
of-^unche%  16,  ufele  17,  benne  wunne  =  win  19,  inne  sonne  =s 
•m  23,  139,  224,  wulle  iMle  55,  sunne  unwune  282.  The  rhyme : 
bone  clene  167,  shews  how  0  was  written  for  e  even  when  e  was 
pronounced.  Wrei^  segge^  179,  shews  the  derivation  of  the  (ai) 
sound  from  (eyh),  and:  mei  dei  169,  shews- the  identity  of  «',  ai. 

The  Orisok,  or  Oir  Qon  ITreisok  of  Urs  Lefdi,  contains  a  few 
peculiarities  which  suggest  scribal  errors :  Marie  lefde  1,  lefdi  liuie 
11,  lefdi  beien  17,  could  not  have  rhymed.  The  first  would  be 
satisfied  by  the  more  ancient  form  lefdiey  ags.  hlaefdie,  which  is 
justified  by  la/die  in  Layamon,  15647,  or  else  by  the  contracted 
form  Marif  wluch  we  have  already  had  reason  to  suspect,  p.  441. 
The  difficidty  of:  lefdie  beie  17,  as  it  would  then  be  written,  is 
the  same  as  that  of:  beie  offiie  2,  and:  lefdie  liuie  11  offers  a 
singular  form  for  liuey  and  a  transmuted  accent.  See  several  other 
instances  of  like  forms,  suprii  p.  446.  See  also  the  infinitives  in 
the  Assumpeiaun  in  Lumby's  King  Horn,  p.  44,  and  in  Dan  Michel's 
Ayenhite.  Kwene  reine  =  queen  rain,  57,  should  evidently  be : 
kwene  rene,  the  old  ags.  form  ren,  which  existed  as  well  as  re^en, 
here  coming  into  use. 

^  Old  Engliwh  Homilies  and  Homi-  with  introdnctioii,  tranalatioii  and  noiet 

letio  Treatisee  (Sawlea  Warde,  and  >e  by  Richard  Morris,  1867-8.    The  Mo- 

Wohonge  of  Ure  Laoerd  :  Ureismis  of  ral  Ode  is  No.  17,  p.  168,  and  a  dupli- 

TJre  Loaerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi,  etc.)  of  cate  of  the  first  270  lines  from  the 

the  Twelfih  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  Egerton  MS.  is  given  in  an  Appendix, 

edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Ma-  p.  288.    The  Pater  Noster  is  on  p.  66, 

team,  Lambeth  and  Bodleian  Libraries,  and  the  Orison  on  p.  191. 
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The  following  brief  extract  from  the  Paternoster  will  convey 
some  notion  of  the  language. 


Paternoster,  75-98. 

Adnemat  regmm  iuitm, 

Cume  ^i  riche  we  seggeV  hit. 

Hercni^  alle  to  Jds  writ, 
his  riche  is  al  J^is  middeleard. 
Eor^e  and  heofene  and  uwilcherd 
oier  alle  is  his  mnchele  mihte. 
lauerd  he  is  icleped  mid  rihte. 
Lauerd  he  is  of  alle  scafte. 
In  eor^e.  in  heuene  is  his  mahte 
alle  \e  s(»ifte  \b  he  bi-gon. 
^t  is  ]^t  sodie  hit  wes  for  men 

alle  )^ge  he  malcede  set  agan. 

Er  he  efre  makede  mon. 

he  makede  mon  i  rihtwisnesse. 

Onlete  on  his  onHchnesse. 

Alle  dor  and  fu^el  ifliht  ^ 

lete  he  makede  adunriht. 

]?ene  Mon  he  lufede  am^welbi- 

lohte. 
and  lor-H  his  neb  upward  he 

wrohte. 
M  wes  al  mid  muchele  skile  :l 
m  he  hit  understondon  wile. 
Seb  npwardes  he  him  wrohte. 
he  walde  J?H  he  of  him  jK)ht[e]. 

Al  swa  J?e  lauerd  >at  him  wrohte. 


Confeetured  Pronunciation, 
AdTeoB'iat  reg'num    taa*am. 

Knom'e  dhi  riit8h*e !  We  sai'eth 

Hit. 
Herk'nith  al*e  too  dhis  rtrit. 
His  riitsh  is  al  dhis  mid*el  erd, 
Erth  and  neyn-  and  ii'wilk  nerd. 
Over  al  is  His mutsh'le  mikhte 
Lav *erd  He  is  iklep'ed  mid  rikht'e 
Laverd  He  is  of  al'e  skaft'e. 
In  erth,  in  heven  is  His  makht'e : 
Al'e  dhe  skaft'e  dhee  He  bigon', 
Dhet  is  dhet  soodh,  nit  wes  for 

mon. 
Al-e  thiq  He  maaked  [?  ?] 
Eer  He  evre  maak'de  mon. 
He  maak'de  mon  i  rikht-wisnere, 
On'leet  on  nis  on'litshnes'e. 
Al'e  door  and  fdugh'el  iflikht* 
Leet  -e  maak'ed  adunn'rikht : 
Dheen'e  Mon  He  luvd-  and  wel 

bithokht-e, 
And  fordhii:  His  neb  np'ward'  he 

rt^okht'e. 
Dhet  was  al  mid  mntsh'le  skiile, 
Jif  je  Hit  un'derstond'on  wiil'e. 
Nebnp*ward*es  nee  mm  rtcokht'e. 
He  wald'e  dhet   nee    of  Him 

thokht'C) 
Alswaa  dhe  Layerd  dhet  Him 

rtrokht'e. 


Mr.  Morris  t  Xirtmshrtien. 


Advfmai  regnum  tmtm. 
Thy  kingdom  come,  we  do  say  it^ 
Hearken  all  onto  this  writ  I 
His  kingdom  is  this  middle  earth, 
Earth  and  heaTen,  and  each  abode ; 
Oyer  all  is  hii  mat  mi^ht. 
Lord  he  is  callra  with  right ; 
Lord  he  is  of  all  creatures, 
In  earth  and  heliTen  is  his  might. 
AH  the  creatures  that  he  formed, 
That  is  truth,  it  was  for  man. 
All  things  he  made  to  appear 
Before  he  ever  made  man. 
He  made  man  in  righteousnen, 


In  the  form  of  his  own  likeness. 
All  deer  (animals)  and  fowl  of  fliffht 
He  made  to  stoop  adownright  (down- 
wards). 
Man  he  loTed  and  cared  for  well. 
And  therefore   hii  &ce  upwiurd  he 

wrought, 
That  was  all  for  a  good  skill  (reason). 
If  that  understand  ye  will. 
Face  upwards  he  him  wrought, 
He  would  that  man  of  him  thought. 
That  he  should  lore  him  with  thought 

(in  his  mind) 
As  the  Lord  that  him  wrought. 
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§  2.    Unrhymed  Poems  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  Earlier. 

The  rhymed  poems  haying  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  the  Yslaes  of  the  letters,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  result  to  the  examination  of  docoments  in  which  no 
rhyme  is  employed.  The  first  of  these  that  has  been  selected 
is  so  careful  in  its  orthography  that  it  is  in  many  respects 
more  fitted  for  our  purpose  tnan  the  laxly  written  poems 
already  considered.  The  second  has  chicmy  antiqmty  to 
recommend  it,  and  its  principal  phonetic  ▼aloe  lies  in  the 
great  diversity  of  representations  which  it  supplies  for  the 
same  word. 

1.  OBBKor's  (htBinTLini,  btd  of  xhth  onrvsT. 

Qmnin's  Onnmlum^  is  written  in  a  strict  orthographyy  with 
some  inevitable  slips  here  and  there  periisps,  which  escaped  the 
author's  evidentlv  careful  and  repeated  revision,'  and  as  the  object 
of  this  orthography  was  phonetic,  the  poem  mar  be  fiEdrly  considered 
as  being  the  fir^  example  of  the  apphcation  of  the  purely  phonetic 
principle  in  the  orthography  of  English. 

Onmin's  scheme  was  to  double  the  following  consonant  when  a 
vowel  was  short  The  origin  <^  the  feeling  which  led  to  this  no- 
tation has  been  already  explained  (p.  55).  This  plan  has  the  ob- 
vious disadvantage  of  not  indicating  Uie  length  of  a  vowel  when  n9 

^  The  Ormnlvm.    Now.  fint  edited  ittlio,  we  hare  in  theee  sixteen  linee, 

from  the  original  mannMarwt  in  the  hroberr    (twice),     troww^    takenii, 

Bodleian  (Jmi.  MS.  1.)  with  Notes  and  le^Aell,  foU^Aom,  swasonun  (twice), 

a  Olossarr  by  Robert  Meadows  White,  HiiwiUe,  weniid,  little,  hafe)>/.   As  we 

D.D.  OxforcC  1852,  2ttds.  8yo.    ''If  have  also  at  length  bio>err  (twice), 

we  consider  alone  tiie  character  of  the  Wallt',   afff,   flnshess,  crisstenndoin, 

handwriting,  the  ink,  and  the  material  bnrrh  (three  times),  Mlnhht,  godesa, 

nsed  by  the  scribe,  we  find  reasons  for  >att,  witt,  hafBnn,  etc^  and  as  in  the 

^Ladng  the  date  of  the  MS.  early  in  cases  of  siroeiposttion  the  writing  was 

me  thirteenth  century,"  pref.  IzziL  crowded,    I    conceiye    theee  to  hare 

Mr.  Garaett  considers  it  to  have  been  been  corrections,  similar  to  the  little  ao- 

written  in  Peterborongh.    Dr.  White  cent  marks  by  which  words  were  sepa- 

writes  ^*Th$  Ormulnm"  with  a  pre-  rated  that  had  been  too  closely  written, 

fixed  ike  and  single  r  in  the  aboTe  If  then  in  some  cases  we  find  a  single 

title^  bat  in  the  intoodnctton  we  read —  consonant  where  we  should  hare  ex- 

yim  boo  iss  nemmnedd  Orrmulnm  pected  a  double  coasonanty  we  may 

fi>rr>i  >att  Omn  itt  wrohhte  foirly  attribute  it  to  a  dip  which  baa 

where  Qrrm  is  a  contraction  for  Or-  escaped  correction.  Occasionally,  where 

min  as  we  see  by  the  example  giTen  two  consonants  follow  the  Towel,  tiie 

below.p.  491  dedication  324.  first  consonant  seems  not  to  haTC  been 

*  In  the  fiM»imile  of  the   sixteen  doubled,  either  through  the  author's 

opening  lines  prefixed  to  White's  edi-  inadyertence  or  from  his  not  hairing 

tion,  we  see  that  the  second  consonant  thoroughly  setUed  thtf  system  <tf  wrii- 

in     a    reduplication    was   sometimes  ing^  so  that  we  find  kimU  vnAfitrndrnm^ 

written  OTcr  the  other,  and  sometimes  w&ch  must  hare  both  had  a  diort  i, 

not.    The  same  was  the  case  occasion-  and  may  be  compared  to  the  double 

ally  with  h  in  jh,  etc.    Thus,  repre-  forms  among,    amanmg^  which 

senting  the  superior  consonant  by  an  haye  signifiea  the  same  sound. 
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consonant  followed.  Thus  in  the  opening  lines  fe,  «,  o,  iOj  swa  were 
all  probably  short,  and  ha  =  both,  was  long.  The  writing,  how- 
eyer,  shews  no  difference.  There  was  also  this  inconvenience  tiiiat 
as  the  short  vowels  are  more  frequent  than  the  long,  the  writing 
was  overladen  with  doubled  letters.'  The  expedient  of  doubling  the 
vowel  to  indicate  length,  also  very  common  and  natural,  overcomes 
both  difficulties,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of  pronunciation  in 
palffiotype  below  p.  490.  Thorpe  in  the  ^&ce  to  his  AfiaUcta 
Anglo- Saxoniea^  1846,  p.  zi,  attributes  to  Orrmin  the  precise  cor- 
respondence of  long  and  short  vowels  which  exist  at  the  present 
day,^  so  that  according  to  him  Orrmin's  a,  tf, «,  o,  u  represented  {e$ 
8B,  ii  e,  ei  t,  oo  o,  uu  o),  an  hypothesis  which  our  preceding  inves- 
tigations render  untenable,  u.  any  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to 
our  detennination  of  the  values  of  a,  #,  «,  o  in  Chaucer,  and  u  in  the 
Cuckoo  Song,  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  pairing  of  the  vowels  to 
have  been  otherwise  then  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ii  i,  oo  o,  uu  u),  except  that 
very  possibly  {aa  a,  be  b,  ii  i )  may  have  replaced  &e  first  three 
pairs,  and  as  to  the  last  pair,  Uiere  might,  from  previous  examples, 
be  a  suspicion  that  the  long  and  short  u  may  have  been  at  least 
occasionally  (yy,  y) ;  but  no  examples  of  the  use  of  u  for  «,  $  seem  to 
occur,  so  tliat  u  cQiould  probably  be  always  read  as  (uu,  u).  The 
form  ou  for  (uu)  never  occurs. 

There  are  very  few  divided  vowels,  but  we  meet  with  a  and  $o. 
The  a  in  numerous  instances  replaces  an  ags.  m  as  in :  dasd  dead 
dead,  draem  dream  sound,  nem  hream  isrj^  teem  team  offspring,  flserd 
fleard  mockery,  stssp  eteap  steep.  It  often  alternates  with  e  and 
sometimes  even  with  eo^  thus  we  have :  draedenn  dredenn,  2  pr. 
drsedesst,  3  pr.  drede]?]?,  2  pL  dnedenn,  3  p.  dredde,  imp.  dred ; 
drsefedd,  dreofedd,  drefedd.  These  confusions  seem  to  indicate  that 
<8,  00,  e  had  the  same  sound.  Even  if  a  retained  its  true  ags.  sound, 
which  was  probabl)r  (bbjb,  8b\  this  would  readily  be  confounded  with 
(xE,  x),  and  this  again  with  (ee,  e).  It  seems  preferable  then  to  give  m 
tiie  same  sound  as  «,  viz.  (ee,  e),  or  else  to  regard  a  as  (x),  and  $  as  (e). 

As  respects  #o,  Mr.  White  observes  that :  ''  a  remarkable  iostance 
of  the  preference  of  e  for  $o  will  be  found  by  the  omission,  nearly 

1  He  says :  "  The  author  seems  to  nonnoed  Oad^  not  Ocde)^  etc.    Thus 

haye  been  a  eritie  in  his  mother-tongae ;  hns  Ib  to  be  pronounced  kooe^  whereas 

and  to  [ihrongh  P]  his  idea  of  donoiing  bnss,  with  a  double  t,  ib  our  ihua** 

the  consonant  after  a  short  Towel  (as  Tyrwhit^  in  his  Essay  on  the  " 


in  German),  we  are  enabled  to  form  and  Yernfication  of  Chancer,  Part  in. 

some  tolerably  accurate  notions  as  to  §  It.  note  62,  declares  himself  unable 

the  pronunciation  of  our  forefathers,  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those 

Thus  he  writes  min  with  a  single  fi  doubled  consonants,  and  in  quoting  the 

only  because  the  i  is  long  or  diphthenal,  commencement  of  the  Dedication,  **Yen- 

ai  in  our  mtiM.    So  also  in  kind^  (pro-  tures  (first  bemn^  Ormin's  pardon  for 

nounced  as  our  kindj)  dom,  hoc,  bad,  disreffarding  nis  injunction)  to  leare 

lif  (pronounced  as  our  /i/#),  etc.    On  out  the  tup^rfmu*  letters."^   To  have 

the  other  hioid,  whererer  uie  consonant  been  consistent,  then,  he  should  have 

is  doubled,  the    vowel   preceding   is  written :  bcffing,  ley,  leters,  instead  of 

short  and  shiu^,  as  in  ^ett  (pronounced  the  ^  superfluously  lettered"  begging, 

as  our  ytt^  not  yaie^  as  it  would  be  if  leoTtf,  letters ! 
written  with  a  single  t)  Oodd  (pro« 
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nxiifonn)  of  o  in  the  latter  part  of  the  MS.,  in  the  inserted  leaves, 
and  in  the  dedication  and  preface,  as  in  the  forms  lede,  ^ede, 
werelld,  etc.,  the  o  having  been  written  in  the  above  words  and 
in  others  in  the  first  part  of  the  MS.,  afberwards  erased,  and 
then  re-written.  In  these  last  named  instances  the  o  has  been 
retained  in  printing  in  order  to  preserve  the  orthography.  Perhaps 
the  0  was  rejected  as  not  essential  for  pronunciation ;  Cf.  oar  word 
people,**  Of  course  such  deletions  and  restitutions  of  o  could  not 
have  taken  place  unless  eo  formed  one  syllable,  as  White  observes, 
quoting  v.  8571 : 

^  shnleim  beon  off  heore  kinn. 
Possibly  the  writing  may  have  been  Orrmin's,  the  deletion  his 
brother's,  who  was  requested  to  examine  the  manuscript,  ded.  v.  65  : 

Annd  te  bitseche  ioc  off  J^iss  boo 

heh  wikenn^  alls  itt  8eme)>]> 
all  to  burrhsekexm  illc  an  fern 

anna  to  ^urrhlokenn  oflfte, 

certainly  rather  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  trips  in  doctrine, 

J'att  npponn  all  yis  boo  ne  be 

nan  word  ^sen  CriBtess  lare, 
nan  word  tatfc  Bwi)>e  wel  ne  be 

to  trowwenn  annd  to  foUjhenn ; 

but  we  can  easily  imagine  "  broj^err  Wallterr  '*  having  extended  his 
observations  to  the  spelling,  and  Orrmin  having  on  fdr&er  reflection, 
restored  his  own  oiihography.  In  this  case  Orrmin  attached  a 
value  to  eo  different  fix)m  (ee).  However  it  be,  we  find  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  in  White's  glossary  almost  every  word  spelled  with  eo 
has  a  secondary  form  spelled  with  simple  e.  This  would  rather 
indicate  (ee[^o),  with  a  sbx)ngly  marked  (ee)  and  an  evanescent  (o), 
comparable  to  the  {oo[ii,  oo*w)  in  our  modem  pronunciation  of  hiow 
=  {noon). 

The  forms  «»,  et,  auy  ou  do  not  occur,  but  the  syllables  i^,  e^, 
a55,  aww,  eww,  most  probably  indicated  the  presence  of  diphthongs. 
The  letter  ^  had  of  course  a  different  sound  from  g.  The  regular 
(gh)  sound  seems  to  have  been  written  ^,  while  QSi)  was  h  or  hh. 
Thus  from  tq^henn  to  own,  we  have  ah  owns,  and  akhte  goods,  cattle. 
We  have  also  herr%hmn  to  save,  herrhUse  salvation.  Observe  that 
in  these  cases  ^  comes  before  a  vowel,  as  in  haUj^,  rej^heU^ 
fol^henn,  etc.,  and  A,  M,  before  a  consonant  or  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
and  this  rule  appears  to  have  been  consistently  carried  out.  The 
simple  5  then  probably  functioned  as  (j),  as  in :  ^arrken,  gate,  ge, 
Selden,  jellpenn,  ^eome  jeorme  ^eme  ^erme,  ^er,  gife,  ^y  pit, 
50CC,  50I,  sung,  jure.  The  initial  ^h  is  peculiar  to  the  woid  5^  = 
fidie  and  the  contraction  T^t=  rho  itt  In  the  later  text  of  Laja- 
mon  we  have  ^eo  for  she ;  see  also  ghe,  ge^  supdi  p.  467.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  pronounce  -iho  otherwise  than  (^ho,  Jho),  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  derivative  from  heo^  the  (jh)  being 
generated  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  in  a  not  unusual  modem  pro- 

^  White    translates,    office,    duty,      attendants,  and  Stratmann  sab  vooe 
charge.    See  Lajamon's  wikenarests      wiken. 
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nnnciation  of  the  words,  hue^  Sums,  Eugh$8  =  (jhnu,  Jhuum, 
Jhuiiz).  From  these  (jho,  jhe)  forms  tiie  subsequent  (shoo, 
shoe,  shii)  easily  follow.  "What  then  was  the  efPect  of  j  when 
final?  Ve  know  that  many  orthoepists,  as  Vallis,  consider 
that  the  final  element  in  the  diphthongs  (ai,  au)  is  (j,  w)  and  not 
(i,  u),  p.  186.  We  see  also  fix)m  the  example  ofAtotosiin,  Ded.  v.  10, 
which  we  know  from  Latin  sources  must  have  been  (Austiin*),  that 
Omnin  belonged  to  this  class.  It  follows  therefore  that  euno  must 
must  have  been  (eu)  in  cneiowe  and  that  <»t  j,  ^  j  must  have  been 
(ai,  ei),  or  (aai,  eei),  as  it  is  unlikely  that  Orrmin  would  have  made 
the  difference,  the  duplication  of  j  serving  only  to  shew  the  strict 
diphthongation  of  the  elements. 

The  legitimacy  of  this  interpretation  will  be  more  readily 
admitted  after  an  inspection  of  tiie  following  lists  of  all  simple 
words  which  I  have  observed  in  Orrmin  containing  a^j  and  ej j. 


be^^en  gm,  o/ba  both 
bej^sanns  httantt 
be^jso  bUttTy  icel.  beiskr 
bez^tenn    to    beatf   ags. 

D»atan 
dsenle^^c  chaitity 
e^je/tfar,  ag8.eg 
e^^lenn  to  aUy  ags.  eglan 
e^^J^err  eilhw,  ags.  8eg]>er 
e^jwhasr  everywhere^  ags* 

8BghW8Br 

flezjl^a,  old  Ft.  flaial, 

Lat.  flageUum 
ge^^en  to  gam,  iceL  at 

gSgna 
ge^jnlike      eonvenientiy, 

icel.  gSgnilega 
idelle^^c  idlenese 
IcTjert    lejjeff   lejjde 

le^;  layeat  layeth  laid 


lenkeim  to  play,  ioeL  at 

leika 
le^^tenn  to  inqmre,  ioeL 

at  leita 
metle^jc  humility 
tezv^  rain,  ags.  ren,  regn 
re^^enn  to  rain 
re^^senn  to  raite,  ioel.  at 

reisa  to  travel 

Bezzt     Mjjde 

eayeet  eaith  said  from 


twe^^en  twain 

fezzo^them 
>e33re  their 
we^je  way,  age.  weg 


dax^  day,  eea.  and  pi. 

dajhess,  da^jess;  ags. 

dfieg 
fej^err /a»r.  ags.  ftegr 
fa^jre  fairly,  ags.  faegere 
fra^^en  to  ask,  ags.  neg- 

nan,  Lancashire  frayne. 
mazz  (1)  »My,  ags.  nueg ; 

(2)  maid  iceL  mey. 
ma^jdenn    maiden,    ags. 

msegden 
maj^stre  magieter 
XDAzzi^  ^rtdtf,  ags.  mieg^ 
juizz  nay 
najjlenn    to   naU,    ags. 

nseglian 
waj^uw 

wa^^n  wain,  ags.  W8egn 
wajjnejjj)  earrieth,  ags. 

wegan  lay,  from  leggenn  to  lay. 

In  almost  all  these  cases  we  see  aj^  answering  to  ags.  off  ag  e^f 
and  ej J  to  ags.  eg  and  once  ea,  or  Icel.  *•',  and  twice  i  «=  (je).  The 
most  remarkable  exception  is  J^^vi  frt)m  ags.  ]?am,  as  it  accounts 
for  the  form  J?«w,  }am,  (p.  442,  Pater,  v.  8),  and  perhaps  for  heii^ 
forms  sometimes  found  in  old  English.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
establish  the  transition  of  ag  into  ai  (agh,  a^h,  ar,  ai)  more  clearly. 

The  combinations  »j  or  «^j  occur  in  -Kj,  as  tnnwarrdli^, 
wiUrrli'^,  and  in  twiiTess  and  similar  words,  where  the  difference  of 
the  single  t  and  double  jj  ^^  ^  ^®  noted.  Properly  the  sound 
should  be  that  of  the  very  common  German  termination  -ig,  as 
intoendig,  wahrhaftig,  which  is  theoretically  (-i^h)  and  practically 
(-i^h),  as  (in"bhend:i^h,  bhaar'Hafk:i^A),  or  (in*bhend:i^A,  bhaar*- 
Haft.'i^h).  It  would  tiierefore  be  hazardous  to  read  tj,  t^r,  other- 
wise than  as  (ii^h,  iih)  final  or  (ii^h,  i^h)  before  vowels.  The 
objection  that  tliese  sounds  when  final  should  have  been  written  -t'A, 
*ihh,  must  be  met  by  the  habit  of  the  ags.  final  -ig.  The  same 
reason  may  have  led  Omnin  to  use  j^  in  ^e  middle  of  a  word  in 
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place  of  ^jA,  wbich  would  have  been  the  regular  rednplication  of  ^ 
compare  ssh  in  Englissh,  dedication  109.  The  value  of  uw  in  jtnp 
is  doubtfol,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  haye  differed  from  (uu). 
The  /  between  two  vowels,  and  frequently  elsewhere,  was  most 
probably  (r),  a  letter  which  Orrmin  avoids,  but  ffwsa  of  course  (f). 
This  would  accord  with  the  modem  Welsh  usage. 

As  to  the  final  0,  the  rule  of  pronunciation  given,  by  the  strict 
observation  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  Ime,  is  precisely  that 
at  which  we  arrived  for  Chaucer,  down  to  the  occasional  eliraon  of 
an  inflectional  final  e,  even  when  not  preceding  a  vowel,  in  which 
case  Orrmin  simply  left  it  out.^  The  elisions,  however,  are  not  so 
frequent  as  in  Chaucer.  Thus,  in  the  first  1000  lines  of  the  Homilies 
in  White's  text,  final  e  is  elided  five  times  before  Atmvi,  three  times 
before  he,  twice  before  h$mm  and  Asm,  once  before  hu  and  once  before 
nierodeu  v.  277,  which  is  very  peculiar.  The  elisions  b^ore  a 
vowel  are  more  common.  Open  e  perhaps  does  not  occur,  so  that 
the  practice  of  the  end  of  tie  xnrth  century  is  justified  by  an 
English  practice  at  the  beginning  of  the  zmth,  which  cannot  have 
been  influenced  by  Korman  habits.  Coalescent  words  also  occur  as 
\alde^  namm  =  }e  aide,  ne  amm,  Mi  =  he  itt,  noff=:  ne  off,  nafe^ 
naffde  =  ne  hafe,  ne  haffde,  etc.  A  flnal  iort  changes  the  follow- 
ing '\  to  <,  a  practice  which  we  have  met  with  before  (p.  444,  n.  2), 
and  which  was  still  preserved  in  Chaucer's :  wiUow  =»  wilt  thou, 
etc  (p.  371),  but  here  carried  much  further.  Ve  may  therefore 
feel  considerable  confidence  in  pronouncing  Orrmulum  as  follows : 

Orrmtdumf  Dedieatum.  Conjectured  Ptonuneiatwn, 

Annd  whase  wilenn  shall  ]?iss  And  whaa'see  wiiien  dial  this 

boc  book 

effib  oj^err  sij^  writenn,        96  eft  oo'dher  sii'dhe  rtm'teny 

himm  bidde  icc  ]?att  \iit  write  mm  bid  ik  dhat  nee-t  nm*te 

rihht  riArht 

Bwa  summ  Hss  boc  liiiTiTn  ts&ch-  swaa  sum  dbJH  bookhimtEEtsh' 

e)?f ,  eth, 

all  ]?werrt  li't  affterr  ]?att  itt  iss  al  thwert  nut  aft'er  dhieit  it  is 

uppo  J?iss  firrste  bisne,       100  upoo*  dhis  first'e  biis*ne, 

yn\\  all  swillc  rime  alls  her  iss  with  al  swilk  riim  als  heer  Ib 

sett,  set 
VerM  Trwuilation. 

And  whoso  shall  desire  this  book  All  throughout  after  (the  way)  thai  it  is 

Again  another  time  to  write,         96  On  this  first  example,                  100 

Him  beg  I  that  he  it  write  rightly  With  all  snoh  nnmoer  as  is  here  set 

Just  as  this  book  him  teacheth,  (forth,) 

1  White   cites    the  examples:    fra  att  inne    12789  ;    whseroff'    18694, 

mann'  to  manne  11219 ;  to  kme*  8449,  wheroffe  13704;  off  wite^hnnng  14416, 

to  kinge  8370;  to  grand'   11773,  to  off  wite^hnnnge  14617,  where  I  hare 

gnmde  12647 ;  0  f£lerr  haUf '  2269,  introduce  an  apostrophe  to  mark  the 

o  faderr  hallfe  2028 ;  i  Godess  has'  elision.    This  omission  of  0  in  writing 

625,  inn  base  2112;  off  slap'  1903,  sometimes  takes  place  before  a  Towe^ 

offdsepe  3143 ;  )>attlffiredd' folic  16876,  where  it  was  not  necessaij  according 

>att  IsBrede  folic  7440 ;  att  inn'  12926,  to  Orminn's  system  of  writing. 
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wi^^  all  Be  fele  wordess ; 
azmd  tatt  lie  loke  wel  ^att  he 

an  bocstaff  write  twix^ess  104 
ej  jwhaer  Jeer  itt  nppo  piss  boo 

IBS  wi^teim  o  J^att  wise ; 
loke  he  well  batt  h^'t  write  swa, 

107 

forr  he  ne  ma^^  nohht  elless 
onn  Ennglissh  writenn  rihht  te 
word, 

Jatt  wite  he  wel  to  soje. 
Amid  ^iff  mann  wile  wltenn  whi 

ice  hafe  don  j^iss  dede,       112 
whi  ice  till  Ennglissh  hafe  wennd 

goddspelless  hall^he  lare ; 
ioo  hafe  itt  don  forrH  ^att  all 

crisstene  follkess  oerrhless  116 
iss  lang  nppo  J^att  an,  ^att  te^^ 

goddspelless  hallThe  lare 
wiH  Aille  mahhte  foU^he  rihht, 

jmrrh  )?ohht,  Jnrrh  word,  ^nrrh 
dede. 
«        «        «        « 

Ice  ]?att  tiss  Ennglissh  hafe  sett 

Ebmglisshe  menn  to  lare,  322 
ic  wass,  ^8Br  j^aer  I  orisstnedd 
wass, 

Omnin  bi  name  nemmnedd. 
annd  ice  Omnin  fall  innwarrdlir, 

wiH    mu^    annd    eo    wi^p 
herrte,  326 

her  bidde  ^a  Crisstene  menn 

Jatt  herenn  oberr  r^denn 
^isB  boc,  hemm  bidde  ice  her  ^att 

forr  me  }iBa  bede  biddenn :  330 


with  al  see  fee'le  word'es ; 
and  tat  He  look'e  wel  dhat  Hee 

aan  book-staf  ru^ii'te  twi^h'es 
ei'whEEr  dhsEr  it  npoo*  dhis  book 

is  rudt'en  oo  dhat  wii'se ; 
look  Hee  wel  dhat  Hee-t  rudi*te 
Bwaa, 

forr  Hee  ne  mai  nokht  el'es 
on    Eq'lish    rtrii'ten    riAht    te 
word, 

dhat  wiit  He  wel  to  sooth'e 
And  jif  man  wiil*e  wit'en  whii 

ik  Haave  doon  dhis  deed'e, 
whii  ik  til  Eq'lish  Haave  wennd 

god'spel'es  naJ^h'e  laa-re ; 
ik  Haav  it  doon  fordhii*  dhat  al 

cristee'ne  folk-es  berkhies 
is  laq  npoo*  dhat  aan,  dhat  tei 

god'spel'es  nal^h'e  laa*re 
wi^  ful'e  makht'e  fol^h'e  ri^ht, 

thiiril:h  thokht,  thiiri;h  woord, 

thiiril:h  dee'de. 
«        «        «        « 

Ik  dhat  tis  Eq'lish  Haave  set 

Eq'lish'e  men  to  laa*re, 
ik  was,  dhsxr  dhsEr  i  krist'ned 
was, 
Ormiin'  bi  naam*e  nemm-ned. 
And  ik  Ormiin'  fill  in'wardli^h 
with  mnnth    and   eek  with 
hert'e, 
Heer  bid-e  dhaa  kristee'ne  men 
dhat  Hee'ren  oo'dher  ree'den 
dhis  book,  Hem  bid  ik  neer  dhat 
tei 
for  mee  dhis  bee'de  bid'en : 


Verbal  Tntn$laiion. 


With  all  80  many  woidi, 
And  that  he  look  well,  that  he 

One  letter  write  twice,  104 

Ererywhere  where  it  upon  this  book 

Is  written  on  that  wise ; 
Look  he  well  that  he  it  write  so, 

For  he  may  not  else  108 

In  English  write  rightly  the  word, 

That  know  he  wdl  to  sooth. 
And  if  one  will  know  why 

I  hare  done  this  deed,  112 

Why  I  into  English  haye  tamed 

Crospel's  holy  lore ; 
I  haye  done  it  oecanse  that  aU 

Christian  people's  salyation         116 


Is  along  of  that  one  (thing),  that  they 

Qospel's  holy  lore 
With  Ml  power  follow  rightly, 

By  thought,  by  word,  by  deed.  •  •  • 
I  that  thisEnglish  haye  set  (forth)  321 

Englishmen  to  teach,  ^ 
I  was  there  where  I  christened  was, 

Omnin  by  name  named ; 
And  I  Orrmm  fall  inwardly. 

With  month  and  eke  with  heart  826 
Here  pray  the  Christian  men 

That  hear  or  read 
This  hook,  them  pray  I  here  that  they 

For  me  this  prayer  pray :  330 
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}^att  bro^eb  ]mtt  tiss  Ennglissh  dliat  broo'dher  dhat  tis  Eq-lish 

wntt  Ttffit 

allrseresst  wrk't  annd  wrobbte,  alTEE-restnraat  annd  rwokht'e^ 

}b,U  bro^rr,  forr  hiss  swinnc  to  dhat  broo'dher,  for  His  swiqk  to 

IsBXLi  IsEn 

80^  blisse  mote  findeim.     834  sooth  blis'e  moo'te  find'en. 

Verbal  Tnuulatum, 
That  brother  that  this  English  writiiig      That  brother  for  his  labour  to  reward, 
First  of  all  (men)  wrote  and  wroogh^         True  bliss  may  (he)  find. 

As  considerable  doubt  attaches  to  the  length  of  the  Towel  in  old 
English,  and  as  Orrmin's  orthography  is  meant  to  resolve  that 
doubt,  it  seems  worth  while  to  collect  together  all  the  instances 
where  he  seems  to  mark  Towels  as  long.  In  the  following  lists, 
which  haye  been  collected  from  White's  glossary,  all  the  simple 
(nncompounded)  words  in  which  a  long  vowel  before  a  consonant 
appeared  to  be  indicated  with  tolerable  certainty  have  been  col- 
lected. To  all  cases  in  which  a  vowel  is  followed  by  more  than 
one  consonant,  and  the  first  of  those  consonants  is  not  doubled, 
doubt  attaches,  because  Orrmin's  usage  fluctuates  in  some  of  them, 
and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  two  consonants  would  act  oc- 
casionally as  well  as  a  doubled  consonant.  Such  words  are  there- 
fore excluded,  as  are  also  all  monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel,  and 
therefore  of  undetermined  quantity.  The  use  of  the  short  sign  (**) 
sometimes  seems  to  indicate  a  short  vowel,  where  only  one  con- 
sonant follows,  and  hence  a  few  of  the  following  words  may  be 
doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  a  long  vowel  was 
intended  in  each  of  the  following  cases. 

List  of  Osbxin's  "Wobds  coNTAnrnro  Lokg  Vowels.^ 


LmgAiBs) 

dale 

ladebb 

ra>e 

wrab 

adle 

drake 

laf 

rabenn 

bafe 
>rajhe 

afell 

draxhenn 

lafend 

sake 

ajhe 
an 

fiiderr 
fokenn 

lah 
lakenn 

olUIlo 

samenn 

2^^(KB) 

anij 

&renn 

lare 

sare 

ar 

frame 

late 

shame 

lefrl 

are 

Pd 

lajhe 

shapebb 

aer 

arenn 

gan 

makenn 

ska>esst 

ffiid 

atell 

gate 

male 

ffl^H 

sere 

a>ell 
a>e8B 

Zate 
jatenn 

man 
mana> 

Stan 

aest 

a^omm 

jehatenn 

manij 

strac 

bcere 

awihht 

U 

mare 

Bwaie 

bsrenn 

ba>e 

nakedd 

swat 

btetenn 

brad 

hafenn 

name 

JaVftf^w 

brffid 

^ 

hal 

nan 

tale 

dffid 

halis 

naness 

wac 

diBf 

kare 

ham 

na>e 

wakenn 

dffih 

chariz 

hat 

ran  touehid 

war 

dsl-enn 

clake 

hatenn 

rap 

yrtAhmo 

dsew 

cla> 

lac 

ras 

wateir 

d»> 

cnape 

lade 

ra> 

wrat 

drsefedd 

^This 

list  and  the  foll< 

>wing  have  been 

L  checked  by  Mr 

.Brock, 
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dnBin 
forenn 
isBwe 
flsBsh 


efedd 
ksle 
hiep 
hsn 
bffise 
kste 
hflB^enn 
hiewenn 
irhsr 

ISBO 

Iffiche 
l»fe 
Isepenn 
Iserenn 
Istenn 
nuelenn 
mseleas 
\iiUBne 
mffire 


ndd 

radix 

nefenn 


shiedenii 

thflBwenn 

shieedenn 

alien 

deep 

spffiche 

BtSBp 

strsBin 

strsBte 

taBchenn 

teleim 

tem-6ii]i 

wasde 

waedle 

wsBliimg 

woBpenn 

wsBte 

ber-6 

pmw 

^Tsepenn 


Zanp  £{ee) 

SBgede 

bed6 

bene 

berenn 

betenn 

breme 


kecbeU 

kelenn 

kene 

chepinng 

chesenn 

kepenn 

clene 

clepenn 

cnedesst 

cnelenn 

cwemenn 

cwen 

dede 

deme-nn 

depe 

dejenn 

drefedd 

drejbenn 

ec 

ecbe 


ekenn 

ele 

etenn 

ejbe 

fedenn 

fele 

fere 

flete» 

flejbenn 

frend 

^emenn 

jetenn 
gredix 
grene 


gretenn 

nefenn 

heh 

her 

here 

hereim 

hete 

hew 

hewenn 

he^he 

ledenn 

lefe 

lefenn 

lem 

lenenn 

letenn 

le^he 

le^henn 

mede 

mekenn 

mele 

menenn 

mete 


metedd 

wbil 

mexhe 

idell 
ifell 

nedl 

irenn 

neb 

Uc 

new 

licb 

peninng 

lif 

prest 

Uke 

redenn 

likenn 

rejheU 

lim 

sec 

limess 

sed 

lin 

sefenn 

Utell 

sekenn 

U^e 

Bel 

nukell 

ser 

niin 

shene 

mine]^^ 

flbep 

nimenn 

sbetenn 

ni]y 

slep 

nijben 

smec 

pine-nn 

smere 

ridinngess 

smebe 

rime 
risenn 

spedenn 

sbine]^]^ 

^kenn 

shir 

stekenn 

sbridenn 

ster 

sbrifenn 

stren 

Bide 

Bwere 

Bikenn 

swet 

sikerr 

tekenn 

si^e 

tene 

siTe 
Bloledd 

tredenn 

wedenn 

Bkir 

wel 

smikerr 

wen-enn 

Bmitenn 

wepenn 

Btidij 

were 

Btib 

werenn 

Burenn 

wrekenn 

Bti^benn 

wrejenn 

Bwin 

>ede 

swibe 

>eei 

tid 

fefenn 

time 

wic 

wide 

ZofiffHee) 

abidenn 

wif 

bisne 

win 

bU>e 

wia 

kibenn 

wise 

cnif 

wite 

drifenn 

witenn 

fif 

witerr 

filenn 

wiferr 
wntenn 

fir 

jifenn 

J>iderr 
fise 

eiferr 
biderr 

hire 

long  0  (oo) 

bi3 

blod 

blome 
boo 
bode 
bodi; 
bone 
bojbesB 
bote 
bo^e 
broberr 
dofenn 
come 
croc 
dom 
don 
flod 
flor 

flowedd 
fode 
fon 
fot 
firofre 
god 

3ol 

gom 

hof 

hole» 

hope 

hoTheMl 

inon 

lofenn 

lokenn 

lome 

lojhe 

mod 

moderr 

mone 

mone^ 

mot-e 

notesBt 

oferr 

ofoe 

oberr 

ploh 

rhof 

rode 

ros 

roeenn 

rote 

rotenn 

Bcone 

Bhop 

b1o> 

snoterr 

Bone 

BO]y 

8toke-B8 

toe 

tor 

wod 

woh 

wokenn 
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wop 

wojhe 

^olenn 


Long  17*  (aa) 
brakenn 
bafenn 
bole 
bun 
bniB 
butenn 


bnjbenn 
cladess 
cluteas 
crane 

C11III011XI 

cuj> 

don 

dure 

fole 

fits 


ziire 

has 

hosell 

butenn  . 

Ihude 

Infe-nn 

Inkenn 

latenn 


mn^henn 

nnmen 

nun 

Jrutenn 

tun 

uferr 

rune 
sbrud 

ure 
uaell 

Bumerr 

nt-e-nn 

sune 

0nr 

luteU 

UK 

wude 
wuke 

■u> 

wunenn 

As  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  determination  of  such 
adjectives  and  snbstantiyes  as  had  a  final  e  in  early  English,  and  as 
Omnin's  versification  establishes  with  certainty  the  pronunciation 
of  snch  letters,  except  when  they  are  elidably  situate,  I  have 
collected  from  White's  glossary  aU  such  words,  adding  the  meaning. 
A  few  substantives  are  only  found  in  oblique  cases,  and  these  are 
marked  f  because  the  e  may  be  only  inflexional.  In  the  case  of 
the  adjectives  it  is  not  always  certain,  from  a  simple  inspection 
of  the  glossary,  whether  the  «  is  a  mere  mark  of  the  plural  or 
of  the  definite  inflection.  When  I  have  detected  either  of  these 
to  be  the  case  I  have  omitted  the  adjective  from  the  list,  but  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  verify  every  case.  Such  a  table  of 
German  nouns  and  adjectives  would  seem  ridicidous  to  a  German, 
because  he  cannot  dissociate  the  e  from  the  words.  We  have  be- 
come so  used  to  its  absence  that  every  kind  of  artificial  means  is 
necessary  to  restore  the  association. 

Lisr  OF  O&bkik's  Adjbchves  Ain>  SuBsiAirnvBs  simiNe  nr  £. 


adle  diteau 
isbaere  a^mt 
segedef  luxury 
sre  ear 
9^  food 
ahhte  goods 
ane  aUme  (Fad?.) 
ange  Borrow 
anndsste  oc^tioitt 
anndBware  aiMU»#r 
are  graeo 
arrke  ark 
asse  Off 
axe  ax$ 
ajbe  awe 
beere  hitr 
bede  prayer 
beUe  beU 
bene  prayer 
bennchef  bench 
berrmef  barm 
bermef  bam 
bettre  better 
bilenge  belonging  to 
birde  lineage 
bisne  example 
bite  moreel 


blisse  bliu 
bli>e  blUhe 
blome  blome 
blostme  bloetom 
bode  command 
bone  boon 
bote  remedy 
boK  booth 
bra^^e  anger 
breme  furious 
bridale  bridal 
bridgmne     bride^ 

groom 
buiaxe  axe 
bule  buU 
buret  bower 
care  care 
chele  cold 
chepinngboj^e  mar 

ket-booth 
cbesstre  city 
clakef  aecueation 
dene  dean 
oribbe  crib 
otide  cud 
ouUfre  dove 
cweme  agreeable 


diedbote  repentance 
dale  part 
dseme  secret 
dafite  humble 
dUe  valley 
dede  deed 
deme  f  Judge 
deope,  depe  deep 
deore,  dere  dear 
dri™  dry 
druhnbet  drought 
dure  door 
dwiUde  error 
edie  eternal 
^gef  edge 
ehbte  eight 
eldef  age 
ele  oil 

ende  end  country 
eorbe,erK  mtJA 
errie  anunal 
ermde  errand 
ejbe  eve 

ejbesallfe  eye^sahe 
ejbesibbjye  eyesight 

fsswQ  few 


fallae/o^ 
fas8te/u<  s. 
me,  fele,  fele  i 
iwr^e  fourth 
Un  fgpp  power 
mejljih 
mendefjmesna 
fod6  food 
^nme  Jlrst 
frame  proJU 
freuimde  stranye 
frofref  comfort 
fiummbe  beg ' 
Mrefoul'ar 
galle  gall 
gate  way 
ffsnge  gang 
gilltet  tribmta 
grene  green 
grej^e  herald 
grimme  grim 
haele  health 
btesef  command 
haetef  heat 
heUe  heU 
hellfe  handle 
hellpe  help 
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heoffiie  heaven 
heore  their  (pron.) 
heorrte  heart 
here  hoet 
hete,  h^te  hate 
hirrde  guardian 
hire  her 
hime  earner 
hope  A(^ 
irre  ire 
karrte  011W 
kemmpe  champion 
kene  JUm 
kide  Jb<; 
kinde  kind  s. 
kmeriche  kingdom 
kirrke  ehureh 
kirrkednre  ^^AirM- 

lade  guiding  s. 
Iffichef  ^^^ 
Iffife  belief 
lare  A^rv 
l&te,  latef  appear* 

anee 
lattare  fa<^ 
lawe  mound 
laxhet  law 
lefe  leave 
leode  jMc»p& 
leome,  leme  gleam 
lezhe  K^d^M 
liflnhe  /tMMi^ 
like^brm 
Href  lose 
li>e  /t^A«  gentle 
loihe  t  /r* 
lure  love 
macche,   make, 

mate,  icife 
msenef  company 
malef  tribute 
mare  more 
maj^jstre  iruM^ 
manj^e  ^n'^e  kin 
medef  meed 
male  mtfo/ 
merrkef  mark 
messe  itMWt 
m£te  meat 


me-^e female  eouein 
milde  mi/tf 
milef  mile 
mUloe  in^<iy 
mindef  miid 
mixmstref  mineter 
miflsdedef  miedeed 
mone  moon 
mune  tiom^ 
n&be  t  grace 
neadre  adder 
nedlef  needle 
-nesse  -neee 
nesshe  eoft 
orrmete  meaeureleee 
orrtrowwe  dietrmt' 

orrtroww]>e  dietruet 
oxe  ox 

pappef  breast 
pine  pain 
profi^te  prophet 
resste  r^MM 
riche  kingdoms  rich 
rimef  metre 
rodef  roorf 
rote  root 
rome  fru2f 
rune  eouneel 
saetef  «m< 
aahhte  concurring 
sake  dispute 
■allfe  «A^« 
Ballmef  jmoIm 
samef  «amtf 
sawle  M>ff/ 
acone  beauteous 
aeoU^e  aell^e  hap- 

pmees 
serr^he  sorrow 
sexe  six 
sexte  sixth 
aextene  sixteen 
shffibef  sheath 
sha^  ereatwre 
shame  «Aame 
shande  disgrace 
ahene  «A#»f»  a. 
shriflfte  shrift 
sihh^e  f^A/ 


ai^ef  victory 
smere  ointment 
ame^e  smooth 
soffte  to/Ktf 
8p»che  fpMvA 
stMe  stead  place 
steffiie  voiM 
ateorme  a^ar 
atime  t^^ma. 
atokef  t^ocJt 
atrsBtef  <<fw< 
strandef  strand 
strenncj^e  strength 
sune  son 
amme  ttm 
aware  t  <iiMt«w  a. 

grievouetL 
swepe  «;Atjp 
swif  e  great 
t^e  loi^  fitMN^#r 
temmple  ten^ 
tende  ^M 
t^ne  ^,  iiy'urg  a. 
time  <««n« 
tunge  tongue 
torme  turtle 
twinne  twin 
^eode  people 
>ejjre  <A*tr 
f  rajhef  throw^time 
]?ridde  Mftr<f 
J^rinne  Mrw 
j^iittene  thirteen 
^rittennde     thir^ 

teenth 
frowromget  throe 
J^urrfe  needful 
^uaennde  thousand 
unnclene  unclean 
unncireme    unac' 

ceptable 
unnnele  deeeii/ul 
uimfsewe  not  a  few 
umihsBlef  unsound' 

ness 
unnome  plain 
unnride  vast 
unnamej^e 
mmwine  enmny 


unnwrseate  weak 
uppbrixle  ol^eet  of 

reproach 
ure  our 
wsde  clothing 
wffidle  poor 
wwtef  drink  %, 
waldef  power 
wambe  beUy 
waastme  yric»^ 
wa^he  toall 
wecche  watching  a. 
wehhte  f  weight 
w€re  were  man 


weaate  waste  desert 

a.  and  a. 
wejje  way 
whaBte  wheat 
wicke   mean  weetk 

wicked 
widdwe  widow 
wilde  ivild 
wille  wUl 
wia,  wiae  wiee9^ 
wiae  K^Mtf  a. 
wite  prophet 
wite  t  punishment 
wite^hnnnge  pro^ 

P^  ^ 
wij^j^erratrenncj^e  + 

opposing  power 
wlttet/a## 
imeche  vengeanea 
wra^bet  wrath  b, 
wrecche  wretched 
wrihhte  (1)  maker; 

(2)  blame 
imde  woodn. 
wuke  week 
wullef  wool 
wundef  wound 
wurr^ef  worehip 
wurr^ahipe  worehip 
jate  gate  door 
jerrde  t  yard  rod 
jife  gift 
jure  your 


It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  thongli  many  of  the  above 
-e  are  justified  by  the  existence  of  some  final  vowel  or  syllable  in 
Anglosaxon  or  Icelandic,  not  a  few  have  been  clearly  subsequently 
developed.    See  supra,  p.  345,  note  2,  and  the  Table,  pp.  379-397. 
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2.  La^amon's  Brut,  BBonnoNO  of  xihth  CsiiTuinr. 

Althougli  La^amons  Bmt^  is  written  in  verse,  yet  the  rhythm 
and  orthography  are  so  irregular  that  it  is  scarcely  easier  to  con* 
jectore  the  pronunciation  than  if  it  were  mere  prose.  In  fact  with 
Orrmin  we  take  leave  of  all  certainty  arising  from  metre  or  strict 
orthography.  But  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  spelling  is  of 
itself  some  assistance. 

"Weighing  the  results  already  obtained  we  cannot  he  very  for 
wrong  in  supposing  0,  e,  t,  o,  u  to  be  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ii  i,  oo  o,  uu  n), 
with  the  doubtM  (»)  or  (y^  for  u  occasionally  as  in  ltd,  ItUelf  Inhere 
ritt,  Itt'el,  Itdh-ere)  few,  little,  wicked.'  Again  a  may  be  called 
(ee,  e),  and  as  eo  interchanges  with  e  it  may  be  (ee^  or  (ee[^o). 
£a  is  rare  and  interchanges  with  0,  so  that  it  may  be  (ea)  or  even 
(ed)  with  a  more  distinct  (a).  Among  the  consonants  2,  A,  follow 
the  same  rule  as  in  Orrmin,  eh  is  of  course  (tsh),  but  (^)  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  developed,  as  tciB  constantly  used. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  western  locality  of  the  author's  resi- 
dence (3J  miles  south-east  of  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire)  ihere 
may  have  been  many  dialectic  peculiarities  which  would  tend  to 
give  the  letters  slightly  different  values  from  those  thus  assigned, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  pronunciation  as  the  following 
would  have  been  intelligible.' 


Za^atnan^B  Brut. 

Hadden's  edition,  ?ol.  L  p.  124,  t.  2922. 

Sixti  winter  hefde  Leir  ^ 
Hs  lend  al  to  welden, 
re  king  hefde  ^reo  dohtren  ^ 
bi  his  drihliche  quen. 
nefde  he  nenne  sune  r^ 
Jer  fore  he  war^  sari, 
his  manscipe  to  halden  i 
buten  ^a  j^reo  dohtren. 

^  Lajamons  Brat,  or  Chronicle  of 
Britain;  a  poetical  semi-sazon  para- 
phrase of  the  Brut  of  Wace,  now  first 
published  from  the  Cottonian  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  accom- 
panied by  a  literal  translation,  notes, 
and  a  grammatical  glossary.  By  Sir 
Frederic  Madden,  K^.,  keeper  of  the 
HSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  1847,  3  vols,  royal  8yo.  The 
Cottonian  MdS.  are  Calig.  A.  ix,  the 
older  version,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
beginning  of  the  xuith  century  at 
latest,  and  Otho.  C.  ziii,  which  is  of  a 
much  later  date. 


Confeotured  Pronunciation. 

Siks'ti  win-ter  neevde  Lair 
dhis  lond  al  to-weld'en. 
Dhe  kiq  neevde  three  dokhtTen 
bii  His  dri^h'litshe  kween. 
Neevd  ne  nen-e  suun'e, 
dheerfoor*  ne  wardh  sar*i, 
His  man'skiipe  to  hald'en, 
buut'en  dha  three  dokht'ren. 

'  The  forms  litul,  li'Sere  also  occur. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  such  words 
both  modes  of  speech  (lut-el,  lit*el)  oc- 
curred in  these  Western  dialects,  see 
p.  298,  p.  300  note  2,  and  p.  424. 

*  The  many  interesting  points  which 
would  arise  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
dialectic  peculiarities  indicatea  by  the 
orthography  are  of  course  passed  oTer 
here,  as  the  object  is  only  to  ascertain 
the  phonetic  meaning  of  the  letters, 
which  is  an  entirely  preliminary  inyes- 
tigation  without  which  the  other  could 
not  properly  succeed,  but  which  is  quite 
independent  of  any  other  research. 
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^  sdldeste  doliter  haihte  Gor- 

noille. 
ki  o^er  Began, 
pa  ]nidde  Cordoille. 
Heo  wes  }&  jungeste  suster :/ 
a  wliten  aire  uairest ; 
heo  wes  hire  fader  al  swa  leof  :^ 

8wa  his  a^ene  lif. 
^8Bldede]?ekmg:^ 
&  wakede  an  a^elan. 
&  lie  hine  bi-jTohte  r' 
wet  he  don  mahte. 
of  his  kineriche  :f 
softer  his  deie. 
He  seide  to  himsnlnen  :f 

tt  Jat  vnel  wes : 

Q  wile  mine  riche  to-don ;/ 
&  alien  minen  dohtren. 
&  ^enen  hem  mine  kine-]?eode  f 

&  twemen  mine  bearaen. 
Ao  aerst  ic  wille  fondien  :/■ 
whnlchere  heo  mi  beete  freond. 
and  heo  seal  habbe  ]?at  beste  del:^ 

of  mine  drihlichen  Ion. 
JnsJTekingjTohter' 
and  ^  8Bfter  he  worhte. 


Dha  Bld'este   dokh'ter  HaiiQite 

Gomuil'e, 
dha  oo'dher  Reeg*an 
dha  thrid'e  Eorduil-e 
Heo  wes  dha  jnq-este  sus*ter, 
a  lini'ten  al*re  vair*est. 
Heo  wes  Hiir*e  faa'der  al  swa 

leof 
swaa  His  aagh'ene  liif. 
Dhaa  sld'ede  dhe  kiq 
and  waa'kede  an  aa'dhelan 
and  Hee  Hiin*e  bithokht'e 
whet  He  doon  makht'e   ' 
of  his  kin'eriitshe 
sfb'er  His  dai*e. 
He  said'e  to  him  sel'ven, 
dhat*  dhat  iivel  wes : 
Ik  wil'e  miin'e  riitsh'e  to-doon 
and  alien  miin'en  dokht'ren, 
and  jeeven  Hem  miin*e  kin*e- 

tiieo'de 
and  tweem-en  miin*e  beam*^ 
ak  EErst  ik  wil*e  fond'/en 
whilk'ere  beo  mi  best*e  freond^ 
and  Heo  skal  nab'e  dhat  best'e 

deel 
Of  miin*e  driiOi'litshen  loon,  [deel 
Dhns  dhe  kiq  thokht'e 
and  dheeraft'er  He  workht'e. 


Sir  F.  Muddm'9  translaiion  of  th$  abovi,  omiUrng  ihepartt  relating  to  tho 
more  modem  text. 


Sixty  winters  had  Ldr 

this  land  *  all '  to  goyero. 

The  king  had  three  danghtexs 

by  his  nohle  queen ; 

he  had  no  son, — 

therefore  he  was  sorry, — 

his  honor  to  hold, 

except  the  three  dauffhters. 

The  eldest  daughter  night  Gomoilley 

the  second  Began, 

the  third  Cor£»ille. 

She  was  the  youngest '  sister,' 

of  heauty  fairest  of  all ; 

she  was  to  her  father  as  dear 

as  his  own  life  I 

Then  the  kine  grew  old, 

and  weakened  in  strength, 


and  he  bethought  him 

what  he  might  do 

with  his  ki^dom, 

after  his  day. 

He  said  to  nimself 

that  that  was  eyil : 

"  I  will  diyide  my  realm 

to  *all I  my  daugntns, 

'  and  giye  them  my  kin^om, 

and  share  among  my  children ; ' 

but  first  I  will  proye 

which  is  my  hest  friend, 

and  she  shall  haye  the  best  part 

of  my  lordly  land." 

Thus  the  kmg  thought, 

and  thereafter  he  wronghi 
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S  3.    Prose  Writings  of  the  xin  th  Century  and  JEarlier. 

Here  we  have  only  the  spelling  to  trust  to,  and  to  see 
whether  the  determination  of  the  values  of  the  letters  by- 
means  of  the  poets  is  borne  out  by  the  systematic  ortho- 
graphy of  the  prose  writers.  Very  brief  notices  are  all  that 
need  to  be  given. 

1.  Only  English  Pboclamation  of  Henkt  III,  18  Oct.  1268. 

This  proclamation,  issued  by  the  barons  in  the  king's  name,  has 
been  fully  considered  in  a  separate  work,*  in  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion was  assigned  in  accordimce  with  the  results  at  winch  I  had 
then  arrived,'  but  subsequent  research  has  induced  me  slightly  to 
alter  my  opinion  on  certain  points.  Ck)nsidering  that  the  document 
is  formal,  it  seems  probably  that  «a,  eo  had  their  full  (^a,  6o)  sounds. 
It  is  even  possible  that  eow  may  have  been  (^ou)  rather  than  (6u), 
but  the  constant  practice  of  writing  ew  in  tretoe  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  initial  eo  of  this  combination  has  to  be  read  (e)  simply. 
The  occurrence  of  simple  ew,  however,  casts  some  doubt  upon  tins 
conclusion  as  respects  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  scribe.  There 
is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  more  general  pronunciation  of  ea^ 
eOf  at  that  time  was  (ee),  and  of  tow  (eu).  The  combination  oa  is 
rare.  We  have  seen  it  rhyme  with  (aa)  in  Genesis  and  Exodus 
(p.  467),  and  the  writer  may  have  said  (aa,  aa,  oah),  the  last  as  an 
interm^ate  sound.  As  a  compromise  I  use  {aa,  0).  The  inter- 
change of  a,  e  ID.  radesmen  redestnen,  seems  to  imply  that  a  had 
become  simple  (ee,  e).  In  accordance  with  former  usage  (ai)  is 
employed  for  ei;  but  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  the  correspondence 
of  the  French  Fi%  Geffrey ,  p.  504,  with  the  English  Oeffrees  sune 
p.  505,  shewing  that  the  pronunciation  (Dzhef-ree-)  was  Uien 
current  (suprk  p.  462).  The  name  AlditheV  in  the  English,  p.  504, 
and  AnditheV  in  the  French,  p.  505,  seems  to  be  a  contra^on  for 
the  nameAldideleye  in  Staffordshire  (Domesday  Book,  printed  edition, 
fo.  2503,  col.  2,  photozincographed  ^tion,  Staffordshire,  p.  x.  col.  2,) 
mmold-ide'leye,  or  ags.  eald  y^a  lega,  that  is,  oldrwater-land,  com- 
pare Caedmon's  ea-stream-y^a.  Ide,  still  called  (lid)  supr^  p.  291, 
is  in  Devonshire  (Domesday  Book,  fo.  1013,  col.  2,)  as  also  Ideford; 
Xdehill  is  in  Kent,  Iden  in  Sussex.  Hence  the  probable  alteration 
of  the  name  was  (ald-ii'dha-lee'^ha,  ald-ii*dhe-lai,  auld-i-lai, 
aud-e-lai,  AAd'lee,  AAd'h),  compare  Audelay,  p.  449,  n.  2,  and  the 
modem  Audley,  The  other  vowels  and  the  consonants  present  no 
difficulty.     The  length  of  the  vowels,  where  it  differs  in  my  scheme 

^  The  only  English  Proclamation  of  *  The  error  of  sappoeing  long  t  to 

Henry  III,  18  October  1258,  and  its  have  been  occasionaUy  (ai),  see  snpdi 

treatment  by  former  editors  and  trans-  p.  279,  was  not  detected  tiU  after  the 

lators,  considered  and  illustrated ;   to  oook  ^ad  been  printed  off,  and  is  re- 

which  are  added  editions  of  the  Cnckoo  ferred  to  in  the  errata.     The  use  of 

Bone  and  The  Prisoner's  Prayer,  Lyrics  Henr'  ....  send  igretinge  for 

<^  ine  xinth  century,  Lonaon,  1868,  sende^,  is  well  illustrated  by  Fftf. 

Sto.  pp.  136,  by  the  aul^or  of  this  F.  J.  Child,  8upr4  p.  364,  art.  61. 
treatise. 
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from  that  assigned  to  Anglosaxon,  will  generally  be  fonnd  justified 
by  the  spelling  of  Omniny  or  by  more  recent  usage.  The  quantity 
of  the  Anglosaxon  short  yoweLs  seems  to  haye  frequently  suffered 
in  passing  through  the  Norman  period  of  repression^  when  the 
language  ceased  to  be  cultiyated  by  men  of  letters. 
.  The  complete  proclamation^  with  the  French  original,  is  here 
reproduced  from  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  work  cited  in  note  1, 
in  order  that  the  first  correct  presentation  of  this  yenerable  and 
interesting  document  may  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society.  To  insure  accuracy,  the  proofs  had  been 
compared  three  times  with  the  originals  in  ^e  Public  Eecord  Office. 
A  few  yery  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  stereotype  plates  have  been 
remoyed  in  this  edition,  after  a  fourth  comparison.  The  bracketed 
numbers  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  lines  in  the  original  MSS. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  oL  the  history  of  this  important  pro- 
clamation, the  only  public  English  document  known  to  haye  been 
issued  under  our  Norman  kings.  On  account  of  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  the  latter  were  summoned  to 
Westminster  7  April,  1258,  when  Henry  submitted  himself  to  a 
Council  of  Twenty-four,  twelve  chosen  by  himself,  and  twelve  b^ 
the  Barons,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Commons.  This 
Council  appointed  a  Committee  of  Four  to  choose  a  Cabinet  of 
Fifteen.  To  this  Council  and  Cabinet  were  due  the  provisions  of 
Oxford,  11  June  1258,  which  ordered  a  Parliament  consisting  of  the 
Fifteen,  and  Twelve  Magnates  to  meet  three  times  a  year,  and  for 
the  first  time  on  6  October  1258.  At  this  Parliament  the  follow- 
ing Proclamation  was  agreed  to,  and  issued  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English.  The  Latin  version  has  not  yet  been  found.  There  are 
two  copies  of  the  French,  and  one  of  the  English  in  existence. 
The  French  version  which  follows  contains  the  names  of  thirteen 
out  of  the  Cabinet  of  Fifteen,  and  three  from  among  the  first  ap*- 
pointed  Twelve  Parliamentary  Magnates.  The  object  of  the  Pro- 
clamation, was  to  make  each  man  in  the  country  take  the  oatii 
already  taken  by  the  King  and  the  Commons  at  Oxford,  pledging 
him  to  obey  the  Council  of  Twanty^bur,  to  assist  it  to  the  utmo^ 
of  his  power,  and  to  oppose  its  enemies. 

The  English  proclamation  seems  to  have  been  published  frx)m  the 
original  by  Somner  1659,  Heame  1720,  Henshall  1798,  the  Eecord 
Commission  (^l  its  edition  of  Rymer's  Foedera  1816,)  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  (in  Sir  H.  James'  photozincographed  National  Manuscripts 
1865),  and,  in  part,  by  AsUe  1803  (in  facsimile),  but  in  all  cases 
incorrectly,  and  the  errors  made  by  these  editors  haveincroased 
in  the  hands  of  Tyrrel  1700,  Lyttelton  1767,.  Henry  1781-98, 
Latham  1841,  and  koch  1863,  who  followed  Somner;  and  Craik 
1851,  who  followed  Eymer.  Pauli  1853,  and  Begel  1856  (who  is 
followed  by  Marsh  1862,)  conjecturally,  and  on  the  whole  satis- 
factorily, amended  Rymer  by  means  of  ^e  French  version,  which 
has  been  published  by  Rymer  and  Pauli  only,  but  the  latter  merely 
transcribe  the  former,  leaving  a  grievous  blunder  uncorrected. 
Some  of  the  errors  of  these  various  ^tions  are  giyen  on  page  504. 
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OLD  FEENCH  VERSION. 
Patent  BoU,  42  Henry  UL.  m.  1,  n.  L 

[l]Heiiri  par  la  grace  deu  Bey  de  Englet're  Sire  de 
Irlande.  Duo  de  Normandie  de  Aqtu'en  et  Ounte  de  Angoo.  a 
toz  fee  feaus  Clers  et  Lays  saluz.  S^hez  ke  nuf  nolens  et 
otnons  ke  ce  ke  noftre  conseil  [2]  y  la  greignure  partie  de 
ens  ki  est  esluz  par  nuf  et  par  le  co'mmi  de  nofire  Reanine  a 
fet  y  fera  al  honur  de  deu  et  noftre  fei  et  pur  le  p'fit  de  noftre 
Beaume  ficum  il  ordenera  :^  feit  ferm  et  eftable  [3]  en  tattef 
chosef  a  tnz  iurz.  Et  comandons  et  enioinons  a  tuz  noz 
feaus  et  leans  en  la  fei  kil  nus  deiuent  kil  fermement  tefgnent 
et  {urgent  a  tenir  et  a  maintenir  les  eftabliflemenz  [4]  ke  font 
fet  y  funt  a  fere  par  lauant  dit  Cunseil  y  la 


Modem  Engliih  Translation  of  Old  JEt^liah  Version. 

[1]  Henry^  by  the  grace  of  Gh>d»  king  of  England^ 
Lord  of  Lrelandi  Duke  of  Normandy,  of  Aquitaine,  and 
Earl  of  Anjou^  sends  greetings  to  all  bis  lieges,  clerical  and 
lay,  in  Huntingdonsbire.  [2]  That  know  ye  well  all,  that 
we  wiU  and  grant  tibat  that  which  our  councillors,  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  tibat  haye  been  chosen  by  us, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  country  of  our  kingdom,  haye 
done,  and  shall  [3]  do,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  for- 
therance  of  our  allegiance,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
by  the  proyision  of  the  aforesaid  councillors,  be  stedfast  and 
lasting  in  all  things  oyer  without  end.  And  we  call  upon 
[4]  all  our  lieges  in  the  allegiance  that  they  owe  us,  that 
they  sted£Eistly  hold  and  swear  to  hold  and  to  defend  the 
acts  that  haye  been  passed,  or  shall  be  passed  by  ihQ 
aforesaid  councillors^   [5]  or  by  the 
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OLD  ENGLISH  VERSION. 
Patent  BoU,  43  Henry  III.  m.  16.,  n.  40 

[1]  IT  Henr'^  jmij  godef  fultume  king  on  Engleneloande. 
Lhoauerd  on  Yrloand'.  Duk  on  Norm'  on  Aqxutain'  and 
eoii  on  Aniow  Send  igretinge  to  alle  hife  holde  ilasrde 
and  ileawede  on  Enntendon'fcliir'  [2]  J^adt  witen  -gt 
wel  alle  J>8Dt  we  willen  and  vnnen  J®t.  J^aet  Tre  rsedef- 
men  alle  o]>er  ]>e  moare  dsd  of  Iieom  J^ast  beo]>  icho- 
fen  Jmi^  nf  and  ^urg  \>2st  loandef  folk  on  Tre 
kunenche.  Iiabbe]>  idon  and  felinllen  [8]  don  in  \>e 
worJ^nefTe  of  gode  and  on  Tre  treowj'e.  for  ]>e  freme 
of  ]>e  loande.  Jmi^  ]>e  befi^  of  ]?an  to  forenifeide 
redefmen  ^  beo  ftedefseft  and  ileihnde  in  alle  ]>lnge 
abuten  aende.  And  we  hoaten  [4]  alle  Tre  treowe  in 
]>e  treowJ>e  J>8Dt  beo  tT  o^en.  }sdt  beo  ftedefsBfUicbe 
bealden  and  fwerien  to  bealden  and  to  werien  J'o 
ifetnefTef  J>8et  been  imakede  and  been  to  makien  j^urj 
\eji     to    foren    ifeide    raedefinen     [&]     o]>er     J'ui^    ]>e 


Cor^ectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  EngUah  Version. 
[1]  Hen'rii  tbnrkb  Ood'ed  ful'tume  kiq  on  Eq'leneLm'de, 
IboT'erd  on  lir'londe,  Dyyk  on  Normandii,  on  Akitain'e  and 
eorl  on  Andzbnn*,  send  igreet*iqe  to  al*e  ms'e  Hold'e  ileerde 
and  ilee'wede  on  Hun'tendooneshii're.  [2]  Dbet  wii*ten  He 
wel  al'e,  dbet  we  wil'en  and  tm'en  dbet,  dbet  nu're  ree'des- 
men  al*e  odb*er  dbe  maa*re  deel  of  neom,  dbet  beotb  itsboo*- 
sen  tburkb  us,  and  tbnrkb  dbet  lond'es  folk  on  uu*re 
kin'eriitsbe,  Hab'etb  idoon*  and  sbiil'en  [3]  doon,  in  dbe 
wortb*ne8e  of  Gk)d*e  and  on  nu're  treutb'e,  for  dbe  free'me 
of  dbe  lond'e,  tbnrkb  dbe  besiA^b'te  of  tban  to  foo'renisalde 
ree'desmen,  beo  stee'defest  and  ilesiinde  in  al*e  tbiq*e 
abunt'en  en*de.  And  we  Hoa'ten  [4]  al'e  un*re  tren*e  in 
dbe  trentb'e  dbet  neo  ns  oogb'en,  dbet  neo  stee'defeetUitsbe 
Heald'en  and  swee'rien  to  neald'en  and  to  weerden  dbo 
i8et*ne6e8  dbet  •  beon  imaa*kede  and  beon  to  maak*ien  tbnrkb 
dban  to  foo'ren  isaid'e  ree'desmen,  [6]  odb*er  tbnrkb  dbe 
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Old  French  Version. — (Continued.) 

greignure  partie  de  eus.  en  la  manlere  kil  est  dit  defiiz. 
et  kil  fentreeident  a  ce  fere  par  meifmes  tel  s'ment 
cunt'  tutte  genz  [5]  dreit  fefant  et  p'nant.  et  ke  nul 
ne  preigne  de  t're  ne  de  moeble  par  quei  cefte  purueance 
puifle  eftre  deihirbee  v  empiree  en  nule  manere.  et  fe 
nul  V  nus  Yi^gnent  encunt'  cede  chose  [6]  nuf  uolons 
et  comandons  ke  tuz  nof  feaus  et  leans  le  teignent  a  enemi 
mortel.  et  pur  ce  ke  nus  yolons  ke  ceste  chose  feit  ferme  et 
eflable :/  nof  enueons  nof  lettres  ou'tes  feelees  de  n're  [7]  seel 
en  chefcun  Gunte  a  demorer  la  entrefor.  Tesmofn  Melmeiiines 
a  Londres  le  Difutime  lur  de  Octobre  Ian  de  noftre  regne 
Q'raunte  fecund.  Et  cefte  chose  fu  fete  deuant  Boneface 
Arce[8]eue8ke  de  Cantrebur'.  Gaut'  de  Cantelou.  Eueske  de 
Wyreceftr'.  Simon  de  Montfort.  Cunte  de  Leyceftr*.  Eichard 
de  Clare  Cunte  de  Gloucefir'.^^  de  Hertford.    Bog' 


Modem  English  Translation  of  Old  English  Version. — (Con.) 

greater  part  of  them,  as  it  has  been  before  said.  And  that 
each  help  the  other  so  to  do  by  that  same  oath,  against  all 
men,  doiag  and  receiving  justice.  And  let  no  man  take 
any  land  or  £6]  chattel,  whereby  this  provision  may  be 
let  or  impaired  in  any  wise.  And  if  any  person  or  persons 
oppose  this  provision,  we  will  and  enjoin  that  all  our  lieges 
hold  them  as  mortal  enemies.  And  because  [7]  we  will 
that  this  should  be  stedfast  and  lasting,  we  send  you  this 
letter  patent  signed  with  our  seal,  to  hold  among  you  in 
the  treasury.  Witnesses  ourselves  at  London,  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  the  month  [8]  of  October,  in  the  two  and 
fortieth  year  of  our  reign.  And  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  our  sworn  coimcillors,  Boneface,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Walter  of  Cantelow,  bishop  of  Worcester ; 
[9]  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester ;  Eichard  of  Claie, 
earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford;  Boger 
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Old  English  Version. — (Continued.) 

mbare  dsel  of  heom  alfwo  alfe  hit  if  biforen  ifeid.  And 
]?8Dt  SDhc  o])er  helpe  Jjaet  for  to  done  bi  J>an  ilche 
oJ)e  ajenef  alle  men.  Rijt  for  to  done  and  to  foangen. 
And  noan  ne  nime  of  loande  ne  of  [6]  ej^te.  wher]?urj 
J)if  beGjte  muje  beon  ilet  ojer  iwerfed  on  onle 
wife.  And  jif  oni  o]?er  onie  cumen  ber  onjenef:' 
we  willen  and  hoaten  Jset  alle  vre  treowe  beom  healden 
deadliche  ifoan.  And  for  >8Bt  [7]  we  willen  >8Bt  >if  beo 
fledefseft  and  leftinder'  we  fenden  jew  ]?if  writ  open 
ifeined  wi]>  vre  feel,  to  balden  a  mangef  jew  inebord. 
Witneffe  vf  feluen  set  Lunden*.  ]?ane  Ejtetenje  day. 
on  >e  Mon>e  [8]  of  Octobr'  In  J)e  Twoandfowertij^e 
jeare  of  vre  cruninge.  And  ]?if  wef  idon  SDtforen 
vre  ifworene  redefmen.  Bonefac'  Arcbebifcbop  on  Kant'- 
bur'.  Walt'  of  Cantelow.  Bifcbop  on  Wirecheftr'.  [9] 
Sun'  of  Muntfort.  Eorl  on  Leircbeflr'.  Ric'  of 
Clar*    eorl     on     Glowcbestr'    and    on    Hurtford.'     Rog' 


Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  English  Version, — (Con.) 
maa'TB  deel  of  Heom  al'swo  als'e  nit  iz  bifoo'ren  isaid*.  And 
dbet  eetsb  oodh*er  nelp'e  dbet  for  to  doon'e  bii  dbaan  il'tsbe 
ootb'e  ajee*nes  al*e  men,  rlAbt  for  to  doon'e  and  to  faq*en. 
And  noon  ne  nii'me  of  lond'e  ne  of  [6]  eA;bt'e,  wbeertburkb* 
dbis  besiibt'e  muugb'e  beon  ilet*  odb'er  iwers'ed  on  on'ie 
wiise.  And  Jif  on'i  odb'er  on'ie  kuum*en  Heer  onjee'nes, 
we  wil'en  and  Hoa'ten  dbet  al'e  un're  treu'e  Heom  neald'en 
dead'Utsbe  ifoan'  And  for  dbet  [7]  we  wil'en  dbet  dbis  beo 
stee'defest  and  lest'inde^  we  send'en  Jeu  dbis  ruiii  oop'en 
isain'ed  witb  uu're  seel,  to  Hald'en  amaq'es  Jen  in'e  Hoord. 
Wit'nese  us  selven  et  Lun'deene,  dbaan'e  eA;bt'etentbe  dai, 
on  dbe  moontb'e  [8]  of  Oktoo'ber  in  dbe  twoo  and  foour'tiibtbe 
jear-e  of  uu're  kruun'iqe.  And  dbis  wes  idoon*  etfoo'ren 
nu'rei8Woo'reneree'desmen,Bon'efaa8e,Ar'tsbebisb'oponKan*- 
terber'i ;  Walt'er  of  Ean'teloou,  bisb'op  on  Wii'retsbester ;  [9] 
Sii'moon  of  Munt'fort,  eorl  on  Lair'tsbester ;  Rii'tsbard  of 
Klaa're,  eorl  on  Gloou'tsbester  and  on  Hert*ford ;  Bodzb'er 
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Old  Drench  Version. — (Oontinned.) 

le  Bigod  Ounte  de  [9]  Norf  et  MareTohal  de  Englef  re 
Hmnfrej  de  Bohnn  Cimte  de  Hereford.  Piere  de  Saueye. 
Chnlame  de  forz.  Onnte  de  Aubemarle.  lohan  de  Plesseiz 
Cunte  de  Warrewyk',  Bog'  de  Quency  [10]  Cunte  de 
Wynceftr'.  lohan  le  Viz  Geflfrey.  Piere  de  Muntfort 
Bichard  de  Grey  Bog'  de  Mortemer  lames  de  AuditlieL 
et  Hug*  le  Despens'. 


Modem  English  Translation  of  Old  EngUsh  Version. — (Con.) 

Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Marsftial  of  England:  Peter  of 
Savoy;  William  de  Fort,  earl  of  Albemarle;  [10]  John  de 
Pleseis,  earl  of  Warwick;  John  Fitz  Qeoffirey;  Peter  de 
Montfort;  Bichard  de  Ghrey;  Boger  de  Mortimer;  James 
Andley,  and  in  the  presence  of  other  kinsmen. 

[11]  And  in  exactly  the  same  words  it  has  been  sent 
into  every  other  shire  throughout  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  also  in  till  Ireland. 

Principal  errors  of  former  editions.  Only  such  blunders  are  here 
given  as  make  nonsense  of  tiie  original.  The  numbers  refer  to  the 
lines  of  the  MS.,  the  spaced  letters  to  the  origiQal,  and  the  italics 
to  the  enors. 

Send  igretinge   1,  Tyrrel,  Henry,  Jji^haoii  send  Igr$tvn§. 

holde  ilsBrdel,  Henimall :  hoi iheilasrde. 

freme  3,  Somner:  frsine;  'KenBhdXL  fireime. 

ilche  o]?e  5,  Tyrrel,  Henry,  Lytt^ton:  Hehs  other. 

Ei^  t  5,  Sonmer :  {inaUe  }inge  \at)  ogt;  Tvirel :  (m  all  things 

thai)  oat;  Henry,  Lyttelton:   in  aUe  thst  hso  ogt:  Craik: 

[in  aUs  thaet  h$o\  oght, 
noan    ne    nime    of  5,  Somner,  Tyrnd,  Henry,  Henshall, 

Eymer,  Craik :  noan  ne  mine  of;  TiatbaTn  :  neon  ns  of  mims. 
ejte.  wherj^ur^  6,  Simmer:  ^^^«r]Hir^;  Tyrrel, Henrv: 

sgstetchsr    thurg;   Latham:   egetswhere,  thurg;    HenshaU: 

egte-whar^  thurg;  Bymer:  egtsoharo  }urg;  Cniik:   egktso^ 

harOf  thuiy. 
deadliche  ifo an  6,  Sonmer,  Tyrrel, Henry,  Latham,  Bymer, 

Craik:  deadlicheistan; ;  HenshaU:  deadliche.    If  than. 
In  consequence  of  these  errors  the  translations  given  by  Sonmer, 
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Old  EngKBh  r^«oi».— (Oontmued.) 

Bigod  eorl  on  Northfolk'  and  Marefcal  on  Engleneloand/ 
Perref  of  Sauueye.  Will'  of  Fort  eorl  on  Aubem'. 
[10]  loh'  of  Pleffeiz.  eorl  on  Warewik  loV 
Geflfreef  fune.  Perref  of  Muntfort.  Ric'  of  Ghrey.  Eog* 
of  Mortemer.  lamef  of  Aldithel'  and  aetforen  o]>re 
moje* 

[11]  IT  And  al  on  ]>o  ilche  worden  if  ifend  In  to  BBunlice 
ojre  shcire  oner  al  ]>8Bre  kunenche  on  Engleneloande. 
and  ek  in  tel  Irelonde. 


Cofifectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  English  Version. — (Con.) 
Bii'god,  eorl  on  North'fc&e  and  Maa*reAal  on  Eq'leneLmd'e. 
Per'es  of  Savai'e;  Wil'Helm  of  Fort,  eorl  on  Au'bemarle; 
[10]  Dzhoon  of  Ples'ak,  eorl  on  Waa*rewiike;  Bzhoon 
Dzhef'rees  suun'e;  Per'ee  of  Munt'fort;  Rii'tshard  of  Grai; 
Bodzh'er  of  Mor'temer ;  Dzhaam*ez  of  Al'dithel,  and  etfoo'ren 
oodli*re  moogh'e 

[11]  And  al  on  dho  il'tshe  woid*en  is  isend*  in  to  evritahe 
oodb're  shii're  oo'ver  al  dliee*re  kin'eriitahe  on  £q*leneknde, 
and  eek  in  til  lir'londe. 

Henry,  Latham,  and  Cndk  of  the  passage :  And  ^set  seho  o^er 
helpe.  .  .  .  deadliche  if  can,  5,  6,  are  ludicrously  wrong. 

Somner's  Latin  version  is :  '*  Et  quod  unusquisque,  yigore  ejus- 
dem  juiamenti,  contra  omnes  homines,  in  omnibus  tum  fiBuaendis, 
tum  recipiendis,  ut  id  ita  fiat  et  observetur,  alter  alteri  sint  auxilio. 
Et  (quod^  nullus  siye  de  terrk  (vel,  gente)  me&,  sive  quacunque  ali&i 
per  consilium  hujusmodi  (hujus  sciL  consilii  obeundi  caus&)  im^ 
diatur,  sive  damnum  patutur,  ullo  mddo.  Et  si  quis,  sive  yir  sire 
ftemina,  huic  (edicto)  contravenerit^  vdiumus  et  mandamus  ut  omnes 
Meles  nostri  eos  habea&t  iofensissimos." 

Craik's  English  version  is :  **  And  that  each  other  help  that  for 
to  do,  by  them  (to)  each  other  against  all  men  (in  aU  uiat  they) 
ought  for  to  do  and  to  promote.  And  none,  nor  of  my  land  nor 
elsewhere,  through  this  business  may  be  let  (hindered)  or  damaged 
in  anywise.  And  if  any  man  or  any  woman  come  them  againsty 
we  will  and  enjoin  that  ail  our  lieges  tiiem  hold  deadly  foes." 

The  most  remarkable  error  in  the  copy  of  the  French  version 
printed  in  Rymer  is:  nos  Oiueons^  for  nos  enueons  6,  which 
has  the  false  appearance  of  an  appropriation  of  a  Saxon  word  by 
the  Kormans,  witii  a  French  inflexion,^^  phildogical  curiosity ! 
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Chap.V. 


2.    Amcben  Biwlb,  xniTH  Cinturt. 

The  Ancben  Eiwle  and  the  Halt  Meidenhad  may  be  considered 
together.^ 

In  the  Akceek  Eiwle  it  will  be  seen  that  the  simple  vowels 
0,  e,  t,  0^  u  must  be  taken  as  usual  to  mean  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ii  i,  oo  o, 
uu  u),  with  a  much  larger  allowance  of  w  =  (y)  or  (i,  e)  than  is 
found,  except  in  the  west  of  England.  Thus  we  have  guliy  cluppen^ 
fmtea^  fur,  lupes,  lut,  nuU,  for  ^lilt,  clip  (embrace),  fists,  fire,  lipe, 
little,  n'ill.  Besides  this  there  is  a  very  extensive  assortment  of 
diphthongs  and  even  triphthongs,  which  should  be  apparently  pro- 
nounced thus :  ai,  au,  ea,  ei,  eo,  eu,  oa,  oi,  ou,  ui  =  (ai,  au,  eea  ea, 
ai,  eeo  eo,  eu,  ooa,  uui,  oou  ou,  ui).  The  oa,  oi,  ui  as  in  hloawen 
hloamm  huine  are  too  rare  to  form  a  good  judgment  on. 

The  combination  iw  which  only  occurs  in  the  foreign  word  riwl 
is  most  probably  intended  to  give  the  sound  (yy),  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  that  (yy)  could  not  have  been  pronounced,  and 
that  therefore  iw  =  (iu).'  On  account  of  the  action  of  the  (r)  the 
sound  (riul)  is  difficult  to  enunciate  purely,  and  (ruul,  ryyl,  ml) 
are  all  easier,  and  they  are  consequently  still  in  use  provincially. 

The  following  brief  example  bom  p.  70  of  the  Ancren  Riwle,' 
will  shew  the  effect  of  these  assumptions,  and  will  render  an  ex- 
ample hom.  Hali  Meidenhad  needless : 


Original  Text, 
Muche  fol  he  were,  \q 
muhte,  to  his  owene  bihoue, 
•hweVer  se  he  wolde,  grinden 
greet  oj^er  hwete,  jif  he 
grunde  \ei  greet  and  lefde 
Jene  hwete.  Hwete  is  holi 
speche,  ase  Seint  Anselme 
sei^.  Heo  grint  greet  ^e 
chefle^.  pe  two  cheoken 
beo^     J>e     two       grinstones. 

1?e  tunge  is  \e  cleppe.  Loke^, 
eoue  sustren,  \et  ouwer 
cheoken    ne     grinden     neuer 

'  The  Anerm  RiwU;  a  treatifle  on 
tiie  Rules  and  Duties  of  Monastic  Life, 
edited  and  translated  from  a  Semi- 
Saxon  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  centory 
by  James  Morton,  B.D.,  vicar  of  Hol- 
beach,  prebendary  of  lincoln ;  printed 
for  the  Camden  Society,  1853,  London, 
4to.  Halt  Meidmhad,  from  MS.  Cott. 
Titos  D.  xviii,  fol.  112  c,  an  allitera- 
tive homily  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
edited  by  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A., 
London,  1866,  8yo.  pp.  viii,  60; 
E.  E.  T.  S. 

*  As  the  combination  iw  does  not 
occur  in  other  words,  and  as  riuU, 


Conjectured  Fronuneiaiion, 
Mutsh'e  fool  Hee  weer*e,  dhe 
mukht'e,  to  ms  oouene  binooTe, 
whedh'er  see  He  wold'e,  grind*en 
greeot  oo'dher  wheet*e,  jif  He 
grunde  dhet  greeot  and  leevde 
dheen'e  wheet'e.  Wheet'e  is  hooH 
speetsh'e,  as'e  Saint  Anselm'e 
saith.  Heeo  giint  greeot  dhe 
tsheef-leth.  Dhe  twoo  tsheek'en 
booth  dhe  twoo  giin'stoon'es.* 
Dhe  tuq*e  is  the  klep'e.  Look*- 
eth,  leo've  sustren,  dhet  oou'er 
tsheok'en     ne     grinden    neT'er 

reuU  are  found  in  very  old  Nor- 
man, the  point  must  be  considered 
doubtfhl.  In  the  xirth  century  the 
sound  was  almost  certainly  (ryy*le). 
Mr.  Payne  is  inclined  to  think  tiiat  ibe 
old  Norman  sound  was  (ri(i*le). 

•  The  proof  was  read  by  Mr.  Brodc 
by  the  original  MS.,  Cott.  Nero  A.  xiy. 

*  The  ** colloquial**  pronunciation, 
(gnn-sten),  mentioned  by  Smart,  ia 
thus  shewn  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
becomes  a  proof  that  grind  was  for- 
merly (grind)  not  (graind),  wafrk  p. 
276,  and  p.  290,  L  3. 


{  3,  No.  2  &  3. 
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bnte  soule  node  r^  ne  our 
earen  ne  hercnen  neuer  bute 
Boule  heale  :  and  nout  one 
our  earen,  auh  ower  eie 
Jmrles  tune^  ajein  idel 
speche  r'  ^et  to  ou  ne  cume 
no  tale,  ne  ti^inge  of  J>e  worlde. 


buut"e  sooul'e  vood'e;  ne  oonr 
ea-ren  ne  nerk'nen  never  buut'e 
Booul'e  Heal^e;  and  nout  oon'e 
oonr  eea'ren,  aukh  oou'er  aie 
thirl'es  tuun*eth  ajain-  ii*del 
speetsb'e ;  dhet  to  oou  ne  kuum'e 
ne  taal'e  netiidb'iqe  of  dhe  worlde. 


Verbal  Dranslation. 


Much  fool  be  were,  that  might,  to 
his  own  behoof  whether  so  he  would, 
grind  chaff  (grits)  or  wheat,  if  he 
ground  the  chaff  and  left  the  wheat. 
Wheat  is  holy  speech,  as  Saint  Anselm 
saith.  She  grinds  chaff  that  chaffs 
(chatters).  The  two  cheeks  are  the 
two  grindstones.     The  tongne  is  tiie 


clapper.  Look,  dear  sisters,  that  your 
cheeks  do  not  grind  nerer  but  soal*s 
food;  nor  your  ears  do  not  barken 
never  but  to  soul's  health ;  and  not  only 
your  ears,  but  your  eye's  windows 
fence  against  idle  speech ;  (so)  that  to 
you  (may)  not  come  neitber  tale  nor 
tiding  of  the  world. 


3.  Old  English  Homilibb,  xuth  Centubt. 

The  venerable  homilies  lately  disinterred  by  Mr.  Morris  *  cannot 
be  read  in  any  other  way  than  the  Ancren  Riwle.  The  values  of 
aU  the  letters  and  combinations  seem  to  be  completely  known,  and 
no  further  change  can  be  expected.  A  very  brief  example  will 
therefore  suffice.  In  the  following,  the  original  text  is  exactly 
reproduced  except  in  ^^^mid  for  m»^,  ^^^wolde  for  waldey  ^*^gd^  for 
gad,  ^^^do^  for  de^,  ^^^Mke  for  luk$.  The  leintm  for  lentm  at  the 
beginning,  may,  as  so  many  other  evidently  are,  be  a  dialectic 
pronunciation,  and  is  comparable  with  Jleish  for  flesh  (supr^  p. 
473,  n.  1),  but  Stratmann  quotes  the  same  form  from  Wright, 
Vocab.  90,  Eob.  Glouc.  187,  8.  The  experiment  of  writing  (y) 
for  «,  when  it  may  be  (i,  e),  and  (ei)  for  ei,  as  being  older  forms, 
has  here  been  made. 


Original  Text,  p.  25. 
Dominica  Prima  in  Quadrigesima. 
ri]n  leinten  time  uwilc  mon 
ga%  to  scriffee  ;  J>er  beo^ 
summe  \q  mare  herm  is  \q 
ga^  al  swa  ic  nuj^e  eow  tellen 
wulle.  He  sei^  mid^")>amu^e 
^t  nis  naut  in  his  heorte.  ic 
wulle  gan  to  scrifte  for  scome 
alswa  do^  o^er  men.  jif  ic 
forlete  )^  preost  me  wolde^* 
eskien  on  ester  dei  hwa  me 
serine  er  he  me  ^efe  husul 
and  ec  for  monne  weordes 
^inge.  he  ne  ga^^'^  naut  to 
scrifte  al  swa  do%  o^er  men. 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 
First  Sunday  in  Lent. 
In  lein'ten  tii'me  v'wilk  mem 
gaath  to  skrift'e.  Dher  booth 
sum'e,  dhe  maa^re  nerm  is  dhe 
gaath,  alswaa*  ik  nuu'dhe  jou  tel'en 
wyle.  He  saith  mid  dha  muu'dhe, 
dhet  nis  naut  in  nis  Heorte  :  "  Ik 
wyl'e  gaan  to  skrif'te  for  skoo'me 
alswaa-  dooth  oodher  men;  jif  ik 
forlee'te,  dhe  preost  me  wol'de 
es'kien  on  eest'er  dai  whaa  me 
skrii've,  eer  nee  me  jee*ve  hus'uI, 
and  eek  for  mon'e  weor'des 
thiq-e."  Hee  no  gaath  naut  to 
sknfte  alswaa*  dooth  oo'dher  men. 


^  In  the  same  work  with  the  Moral  Ode,  supr^  p.  484,  note  1. 
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Ah  al  Bwa  he  do^'^j  swa  ]^ 
Bwica  )?6  biswike%  bine 
fleolfe  on  ende  and\A^  al  swa 
is  an  eppel  iheowe^.  he  bi^ 
wi^nten  feire  and  frakel 
wi^inne.  Awab  ^et  he  efre 
wnlle  ^ristelechen  o^er  bi- 
^nchen  mid  his  fdle  beorte 
pe  beo  wulle  nnderfon  swa 
he}  ying  and  swa  hali  swa  is 
erftstes  licome  in  his  sonfiille 
bnlke.w  and  wene^  y$t  bit 
wulle  him  belpenr'  Neiso^- 
liche  nawiht  ah  benne  "pe 
preost  bit  de%  in  nis  mu)^. 
J^enne  ctune^  drihtenes  engel 
and  binime^  ]?a  halinesse  mid 
him  toward  beouene  licbe. 
^t  ^  bilef  %  in  his  mu^e, 
ah  |if  eni  mon  bit  mnste  isean. 
be  mahte  iseon  ane  beminde 
glede  pet  bine  al  for-bema% 
]mrat  to  cole. 


Akh  alswaa*  He  dooth,  swaa  dhe 
swiik'a  dbee  biswii*keth  Hiin*e 
seol'fe  on  end*e,  and  biitb  alswaa* 
is  an  ep'el  iheo'Wjeth;  see  biitb 
witbuu'ten  fai'ie,  and  frak'd. 
witbin'e.  Awakh-,  dhet  He  erit 
wyl'e  thiis'teletsb'^i  odh'er  W- 
then'tsben  mid  ms  ftiu'le  Heorte, 
dbee  Heo  wyl'e  nn'deifoon  swaa 
Hei  thiq  and  swaa  naa-li,  swaa  is 
Ejrist'es  liicoome  in  ms  8yn*fole 
bulk'Oy  and  ween*etb  dhet  Hit 
wyl-e  mm  nelpen !  Nei,  sooth*- 
liitbsbe  naawikht !  akh  dben*e  <^bA 
preost  Hit  deeth  in  ms  maa*th^ 
dhen'e  kaa*metb  drikbtenes  eq*ely 
and  binii'meth  dba  Haa*lines'e  mid 
mm  toward'  neo'vene  rii*t8be. 
Dbet  dher  bileftb'  in  ms  man'the, 
akh  jif  en'i  mon  mt  mns'te  isee'an. 
He  makh*te  isee'on  aa*ne  bem*ind*e 
gleed'e,  dhet  Hii*ne  al  foibem'etJi 
thnraut*  to  koole. 


Mr.  Morris  t  j[)raH$laii9n,  p.  24. 


In  Lenten  tone  each  man  goes  to 
oonftasion;  there  are  some  to  whom 
there  is  ^preater  harm  in  goinff  (than 
in  abstaining),  as  I  will  now  tell  yon. 
He  saith  wi&  the  mouth  what  is  not 
in  his  heart  '*  I  wiU  go  to  shrift  for 
shame,  as  other  men  do ;  if  I  neglect 
the  priest  will  ask  me  on  Easter  day 
who  shrove  me,  before  he  administer  to 
me  the  sacrament,  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  man's  esteem.''  He  does  not  go  to 
lihrift  as  other  [good]  men  do,  bnf  acts 
like  iiie  cheat  who  at  last  deceiyeth 
himseli^  and  is  as  a  rosy  i^ple— fiedr 


wi&ont  and  rotten  wiliiin.  Alas  tiiat 
he  wiU  ever  dare  or  think  wi&  his  tool 
heart  to  receive  so  high  and  so  holy  a 
thing  as  is  Glmsf  s  flcSh  into  his  nimd 
body,  and  thinketh  that  it  will  help 
him.  Nay  tmlj  not!  bnt  when  the 
priest  pntteth  it  in  his  month,  then 
Cometh  the  Lord's  angel  and  taketh 
the  holiness  with  him  toward  heaven- 
kingdom.  As  for  what  remaineth  there 
in  ms  month,  if  any  man  were  able  to 
perceive  it,  he  might  see  a  buniag 
gleed  that  oonsomes  him  all  to  eodt. 


§  4.  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Sources  of  the  English  Language. 

The  pronunciation  of  English  has  now  been  traced  up  to 
the  eaiiieet  period  in  which  it  is  known  in  a  literary  form  as 
distinct  from  Anglosaxon.  To  comjdete  the  edifice,  some 
account  must  be  attempted  of  the  pronunciation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  direct  mother,  and  Old  Norse>  an  importent 
modifier  of  our  tongue,  lliese  again  point  to  Gh>thic  as  the 
oldest  low  German  dialect  that  is  known.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  add  an  account  of  Old  Norman^  but  no 


Chap.  Y.  {  4. 
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sufiScient  researches  liaye  been  mad^e  into  that  language  to 
warrant  any  detailed  statement  of  the  pronunciation  of  that 
language.    It  must  be  therefore  entirely  passed  over.^ 


^  See  the  obeerrations  on  p.  438,  and 
the  remarks  on  Norman  at.  #i,  p.  463. 
Dr.  Bapp,  while  owning  tnat  the  de- 
orphenng  of  the  phonetic  meaning  of 
liorthem  and  Ola  French  docnmentB 
was  one  of  the  meet  difficult  parts  of 
bis  task,  has  yet  yentored  to  assign 
such  definite  Taiues  to  the  symbols  as- 
to  give  detailed  specimens,  which  he 
has  not  attempted  for  Anglosaxon  and 
Old  Norse.  Although  I  am  far  from 
agreeing  with  his  resnlti,  which  appear 
to  be  founded  upon  insufficient  exami- 
nation of  the  sources  of  information, 
the  reader  will  probably  be  pleased  to 
hare  a  brief  account  of  his  opinions, 
Phys.  d.  Spr.  ii,  82-117.  The  follow- 
ing seems  to  be|his  alphabet :  A  aa  a, 
AIee,AI7au,Bb.Ckssh,CHsh, 
Dd,£Meep,  EltfiyEUod^,  G 

Du  Chevalier,  qui  coU   U   M$$»e  et 
Ii0tr$mDam$  ettoit   pour    lui   au 

Extraitd*unMS.deSorbonneNo.  331  (2). 

Dous  Jhesus,  com  dl  bel  guerroici 

Et  come  noblement  toumoie. 

Qui  Tolentiers  au  monstier  toume^ 

Od  Ten  le  saint  servise  atoume  4 

Et  oelebre  le  saint  mistere 

Dn  doux  Fils  de  la  Yieige  Mere. 

Pour  ce  Tueil  un  conte  retraire^ 

8i  com  le  truis  en  exemplaire.  8 

Tin  Cheyalier  oourtois  et  sages, 

Hardis  et  de  grant  yassela^fes, 

Kus  mieudres  en  Cheyalene, 

Moult  amoit  la  Yierge  Marie.  12 

Pour  son  bamage  demener 

Et  son  franc  cors  d'armes  pener, 

Aloit  &  son  toumoiement, 

Gamis  de  son  contenement.  16 

Au  Dieu  plesir  ainsi  ayint, 

Que  ouant  le  lour  du  toumoi  Tint, 

II  se  nastoit  ae  cheTauchier : 

Bien  Tousist  etre  en  chan^p  premier  20 

D'une  ^Use  qui  pr^  estoit 

Oi  les  sams  que  1  on  sonoit 

Pour  la  sainte  Messe  chanter. 

Le  Cheralier  sans  arrester  24 

S'en  est  al6  droit  &  TSglise 

Pour  esoouter  le  Dieu  serriBe, 

L'en  chantoit  tantost  hautement 

line  Messe  d^rotement  28 

De  la  sainte  Yierge  Marie, 

Puis  a  on  autre  comenci^, 


I 


zh,  Hh,  Iii,i,  Jzh,Kk,L 
M  m,  N  %_  [AN  aq,  EN  eq,  IN 
iq,  ON  oq,  UN  yq,  AIN  BIN  eq, 
GIN  oi(h  TjIN  uiq,X  0  oo  o  o.  (E  OB, 
01  oi,   (DU  u  on,  T  p,   Q  k,   R  r, 

UI 


Q  k,   B 
r  t,  r-NT  -n,  -qj,  U  y  cb,  1 
T,  2uBusks,Ti.  Z  sta. 


Ss,  T 

The  following  is  a  small  portion 
of  his  example  taken  from  JBtierme 
Barhata$i,  Fabliaux  et  Contes  des 
Pontes  franqois  des  xi,  xii,  xm,  ziy 
et  XT  siddes,  1808,  8to.  4  toIs.,  toL  1, 
p.  82,  tiie  original  text,  which  Bi^^ 
omits,  is  here  added  by  way  of  com- 
parison. As  I  haye  not  been  quite 
able  to  appreciate  his  system  of  accen- 
tuation, I  omit  it  altogether.  I  haTe 
also  forborne  to  correct  any  apparent 
errors,  such  as  making  meimoM  t.  35,  of 
two,  instead  of  three  syllables. 

Dy  shtfTali#tfr,  ki  o,oit  la  mese  $ 
utftra  dame  Mtoit  puur  lui  au 
turnoiameq. 

Duns  ZhtfSTB,  kom  shil  bel  geroia 
S  k^ma  noolameq  tumoia 
Ei  Toleqtiers  au  monstier  turaa, 
Uu  I-  M  b  seq  serTis-  atuma 
jff  sh«lebra  b  seq  mistera 
Dy  duns  Fils  de  la  Yierzhe  Mer8» 
Puur  shtf.TCBlj  yq  koqto  r^treera^ 
Si  kom  h  truis  en  eseqpleera.— 
Tq  shtfralifT  kurtois  #  sazhas, 
Hardiis  #  d«  graq  Taselazhas, 
Nyrs  mi^udi^  eq  sheTalariia^ 
M!ult  amoit  la  Ylerzha  Mariia 
Puur  soq  bamazha  d^n^nMr 
S  soq  fraqk  koors  d-  armas  p«n#r 
Aloit  a  soq  turnoiameq 
Gamis  d«  soq  koqt«nameq 
An  Dio9  pbsur  eosi  aTiq. 
K#  kaq  h  zhuur  ay  tumoi  Tiq, 
n  se  Hastoit  dtf  shifranshiMr ; 
Bieq  Tusit  estr-  eq  shaq  prAniifr. 
D-  yn-  «glisa  ki  prest  «toit, 
0,ii  los  seqs  k«  I-  oq  sonoit, 
Puur  la  seqto  mesa  shaqtMr. 
l0  sh#TaliMr  saqs  arestMr 
S-  «n  est  aW  droit  a  1-  «gliso 
Puur  tfskutMr  la  Dio9  senrisa ; 
L-  eq  shaqtoit  taqtost  nautameq 
Tna  mesa  d#Totameq^ 
De  la  seqta  Yierzha  Mariia : 
Puis  a  on  antra  komeqshiia, 
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1.    Anglobaxov. 

The  value  of  the  letters  in  Anglosaxon  proper  could  not  have 
materially  differed  from  that  which  the  whole  of  the  preceding  in- 
vestigations has  led  us  to  assume  for  the,  letters  used  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  xttt  th  and  close  of  the  xn  th  century.  The  most  re- 
markable difference  was  the  vowel  y,  manifestly  (yy,  y),  which 
however  had  become  interchangeable  with  t,  and  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  (iiy  i)  or  (tV,  t)  before  tibe  inflectional  system  of  the  Anglo- 
saxen  literature  had  disappeared.  The  vowel  «  we  may  also 
assume  to  have  had  its  deeper  sound,  now  again  famUiar  in  England 
(awe,  8b).  It  is  very  probable  that  a  was  sounded  fully  as  broad  as 
{aOy  a)f  but  e  was  probably  not  so  broad  as  (ee  e)  because  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  confused  with  (sbsb,  8b).  That  short  i  was  (»), 
from  the  Saxon  times  to  the  present  day,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt,  although,  from  having  no  direct  authority  for  this  conclusion, 
I  have  generally  written  it  (i)  before  the  xiv  th  century.    But  we 


Le  Cheyalier  bien  resconta, 

Be  bon  cuer  la  Dame  pria.  32 

Et  quant  la  Messe  fdt  fin^e, 

La  tierce  fa  reoomenci^ 

Tantost  en  ce  meisme  lien. 

Sire,  poor  la  sainte  char  de  Dien^      36 

Ge  li  a  dit  son  Escuier, 

L'henre  passe  de  toumoier, 

Et  Tons  que  demoorez  id  P 

Venez  Tons  en,  je  tous  en  pri,  40 

Voles  Tons  derenir  hermite, 

On  papelart,  on  ypocrite  P 

Alons-en  k  nostre  mestier. 

Amia,  ce  dist  li  CheTalier,  44 

Gil  tonmoie  monlt  noblementy 

Qni  le  serrise  Dien  entent, 

Qnant  lea  Messes  seront  trestontes 

Dittes,  s*en  irons  k  nos  routes :         48 

Se  Dieu  plest,  ains  n*en  partirai, 

Et  puis  an  Dien  plesir  irai 

Toumoier  Tiguereosement ; 

De  ce  ne  tint  parlement.  62 

DeTers  Tantel  sa  chiere  toume,. 

En  saintes  oroisons  s^jonme 

Tant  que  toutes  chants  ftirent, 

Puis  monterent,  com  fere  durent,      66 

Et  cheTanchierent  Ters  le  leu 

On  fere  dcToient  leur  geu. 

Gxoi 

3.  monstier,  monatthr$ 
8.  tmis,  trow)$ 
11.  mieudres,  meUUur 

13.  bamage,   courage,  fire$f    valmr^ 

noolesse 

14.  pener,  tourmenUr 
16.  contenement,  itat 
22.  laina,  Uoehe9. 


L#  sh^ali^r  bieq  1-  eskuta, 
Dtf  boq  koer  la  dama  pria. 
E  kaq  la  mesa  fVt  fiuMO 
La  tiershd  fV  rekomeq8hi«0» 
Tantost  eq  sn#  meesma  Uob. 
Siir,  pur  la  seqta  shar  d#  Diceoe^ 
8h#  li  a  dit  son  escui^A*, 
L-  oera  pasa  d«  tumoi^^, 
B  Tus  k«0  dflnur00s  ishii  P 
Venees  tus  eq,  zb#  tub  eq  prii, 
Yoltfffi  TUB  d^eniir  Hermita, 
U  papalart  u  ipokrita  P 
Alo^s  ea  a  nostra  m^sti^. 
Amiis,  SOP  dist  li  sh^ali^, 
Shil  tumoia  mult  noblameq 
Ki  b  senisa  Dice  eqteq ; 
Kaq  las  mesas  s^oq  trestutas 
Ditas,  8-  en.  iroqs  a  nos  mtas ; 
S«  Dioeoe  plcst,  eqs  n-  eq  partireOy 
E  puis  a  Dice  pbsir  iree 
TurnoiMT  Tigoeroesameq ; 
Dtf  Bb#  n^  tiq  parlameq. 
DtfTers  1-  ante!  sa  shiera  tuma, 
Eq  seqtas  oroisoqs  s#zhuma 
Ta<^  Y0  tutas  shaqtMas  fyra, 
Puis  moqtera,  kom  fera  djra, 
E  shfTaushiera  Ters  1#  Iqmb 
Uu  fera  d^oia  loer  zhoeoe. 


26.  le  Dieu  serrise,  U  tema  d$  Dim$ 
30.  puis,  on  en  a  wm  autre  oommemc^ 
39.  que,  pourqttoi  demture^-^vouB  id  f 

42.  pi^dart,  faux  divot 

43.  alons-en,  aUons  ftonf-Mi 

48.  i'en  irons,  si  nou$,  et  noue  nou9  «n 

irone 
66.  tant  que^  jutpfd  ce  que. 


\ 
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find  {%)  or  even  {e\  so  rooted  in  the  North  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  among  not  merely  the  English,  but  the  Scotch,  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  Swed^,  and  above  aU,  &e  Icelanders,  who  acknowledge  it 
ortbographically,  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an  original  sound, 
rather  than  of  a  modem  development.  The  o  was  almost  certainly 
(oo  o) ;  the  distinction  {oo  o)  is  quite  of  modem  growth,  nor  have  we 
been  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  equivalent  distinction  fix)m 
the  XVI  th  century  upwards.  The  u  was  perhaps  (tw  u)  rather  than 
(uu  u)  or  (uu  u)y  the  modem  use. 

The  digraphs  ea,  eo  could  scarcely  have  been  (ja,  jo^  as  Bask 
supposes,  being  misled  apparently  by  modem  Scandinavian  usage. 
The  confusions  of  ea  with  a  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  on  the  other, 
even  in  Anglosaxon,  and  its  further  confusion  with  e  in  more  recent 
times,  as  the  xinth  century,  exclude  the  sound  of  (j)  with  certainty.* 
And  similarly  for  (eo).  But  it  is  possible  that  they  were  occa- 
sionally pronounced  with  the  second  element  more  conspicuous  than 
the  first,  so  that  though  we  may  generally  write  (ea,  eo),  as  trae 
diphthongs,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  may  be  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  preponderance  of  the  second  element  by 
writing  (ea,  eo)  or  perhaps  more  truly  (eaa,  eoo^  which  might  fali 
into  (aa,  oo,  uu).  On  examining  the  long  list  of  Anglosaxon  words 
commencing  with  ea  eo,  the  following  are  all  that  I  have  noticed 
which  could  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  pronunciation  (ja  Jo), 
which  Bask  seems  to  have  adopted  through  his  own  Scandinavian 
habits^:  ealo  ale,  vulgar  (jel,  jpI)  i  EoforwiCy  in  Domesday  Eurvic^ 
York,  with  the  secondary  form  Efermc  ;  eond  yond,  the  proper  form 
being  geondy  eow  you;  e<nau  ewe,  dialectic  {joo).  Bemembering 
how  recently  the  sounds  (w,  j)  have  been  prefixed  to  the  English 
one,  Scotch  ane  (won,  jen),  we  can  find  no  difiBlculty  with  these 
words.  The  Icelandic  Jarl,  which  many  persons  rely  upon  for 
proving  that  ags.  eorl  must  have  been  (jorl),  was  perhaps  a  deriva- 
tive of  or  the  hearth,  and  was  anciently  appHed  to  an  upper  domes- 
tic, whereas  the  ags..  word  was  probably  connected  wkh  the  old 
Saxon  erl,  constantly  used  for  male,  man,  and  in  the  plural  erloe, 
and  compound  erhcepi  for  men,  people,  collectively  (Schmeller's 
Seliand,  Gloss,  p.  29).  Hence  the  effect  of  palatisation  can  alone 
be  relied  on  in  support  of  this  (j)  theory. 

Now  the  palatisation  of  a  preceding  o  (k)  into  {h)  would  be  produced 
by  the  simple  action  of  the  palatal  (e)  and  would  not  require  that 
that  (e)  should  be  squeezed  into  (i,  j).  Indeed,  we  have  observed 
a  tendency  to  palatisation  iu  French  and  English  before  (a)  sounds, 
which  in  French  produced  (kj,  tsh,  sh)  (p.  53),  but  in  English  after 
flourishing  for  a  little  time  as  (ki,  kr,  kij)  and  still  dragging  out  an 
obscure  existence  in  a  fast  disappearing  generation,  or  on  the  boards 
of  second-rate  theatres,  (p.  206),  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use  and 
favour.'    In  modem  F^nch,  too,  both  (kj)  and  (gj)  are  used  with- 

^  The  isolated  identificatioii  of  m         '  It  is  strongly  marked  in  tibe  dia- 
with  (je)  in  certain  words,  by  Sales-      liBOts  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
bury,  we  have  seen  reason  to  suppose 
was  a  misprint,  p.  80. 
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ont  any  tendency  to  becoming  (sh,  zh)  as  in  qwu$f  gwuas  (Kl^ 
gjoe).  Icelandic  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  same,  as  k,  g 
are  iiiere  always  palatised  into  (kj,  gj)  before  (aa»,  ee,  eei^  «, 
i,  j)  without  haying  the  least  tendency  to  become  (tsh,  dzh).  The 
(k)  itself  is  naturally  an  unstable  letter;  either  the  tongue  has  a 
tendency  to  rise,  producing  (kj),  or  the  lips  a  tendency  to  round, 
producing  (ktr),  and  from  tibese  physiological  actions  can  be  traced 
a  yast  variety  of  changes  in  time  and  place.  The  same  remarks 
apply  also  to  (g)  and  to  (kh,  gh).  A  proper  understanding  of  the 
relations,  palatal  (k,  kj,  tj,  td^  sh),  and  (kh,  kjh,  jh,  j,  i),  labial 
(k,  K,  kir,  w,  b,  p)  and  (kh,  xh,  ktrh,  wh,  f )  "wall  serve  to  solve 
numerous  riddles  in  comparative  philology.  Not  onlv  does,  how- 
ever,  a  palatal  vowel  by  direct  action,  or  occasionally  a  gntt^inJ 
vowel  by  contrary  action,  tend  to  palatalize  a  consonant,  but  also 
the  presence  of  the  liquids  (1,  m,  n,  r)  produces  the  same  effect  in 
the  Germanic  languages,  as  we  have  alr^y  had  occasion  to  observe 
(p.  205).  It  is  curious  to  note  how  certain  words,  however,  resist 
palatalization,  while  their  fellows  readily  succumb  to  the  influence, 
as  in  drink  drench.  The  resistance  to  palatization  is  not  purely 
Scotch.  We  find  werehen  in  the  FniBomER's  Fbaxer,  v.  41,  and 
IMT^A  often  in  Chaucer,  but  we  constantly  find  werk.  In  the 
hjxcBXs  BiwLB,  while  k  had  yielded  to  (tsh)  by  itself,  bo  had  not 
become  (sh),  as  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  as  generally  in  England 
at  that  time,  and  the  modem  ihot  teot,  ags.  sceat,  shews  boi^  the 
palatized  and  unpalatalized  form  of  the  same  word  still  current. 
Again  although  eeale  is  now  chalk  {keSlk,  tshAAk),  and  eeap  is  <sft#^ 
(A^ap,  tsheep,  tshiip),  ceald,  eealfare  coldy  caip  (^e^d,  koald,  koold, 
kooidd,  koold ;  k^M,  bkilf,  kaaulf,  kauf,  kaaf ),  and  if  eiccn  has  be- 
come chicken  (tshtk'en^  altering  the  first  and  retaining  the  second 
(k),  ciccnc  has  become  iK$V0^(kitsh*en)by  a  precisely  contrary  action* 
Again,  the  single  word  wieca  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  both  wiick 
and  wicked,  {wieke  in  Orrminn)  and  similarly  ags.  wic  gives  wick  as 
an  independent  word,  also  heard  in  Wichham  and  in  terminations  as 
haiUwieky  ehcrificiek,  as  well  as  Berwick^  Ahmck,  while  in  other 
cases  it  gives  (witsh)  as  in  Ipewich*  or  (tdzb)  as  in  Norwich,  Hence 
the  pure  (k)  is  no  more  the  sign  of  a  north  country  pronunciation  than 
the  (tsh)  of  the  south ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  m,  co 
were  (ja,  jo)  to  account  for  the  change  of  a  preceding  (k)  into  {tab). 
As  to  the  consonants  generally  tiiere  is  very  little  to  observe, 
except  that  probably  (kj,  gj)  were  well  in  use  in  the  early  Anglo- 
sazon  times,  that  g  also  probably  became  (gh)  that  is,  (gh)  in  many 
cases,  in  the  same  way  as  it  now  does  in  Iceland,  ana  in  Modem 
Saxony,'  so  that  the  preparation  for  the  (j)  or  simple  (i)  sound  waa 
early  niade.    On  the  other  hand,  afber  (o,  u)  sounds  and  in  other 

1  In  Cmnberland  (koof).  >  Modem  Saxon  is  high  Genmm, 

*  So    called  generally  by  penons  old  Saxon  and  Anglosaxon  A>i9  6ennan. 

liring  away  from  East  Anglisu     In  There  was  no  connection  between  the 

Norwich  I  heard  it  called  Tips'tdzh)  two,  and  no  connection  is  intended  to 

which  follows  the  analogy  of  JNorwich  be  implied  bythb  illustration.    Thij 

and  Qreenwioh.  are  two  independent  phenomeiia* 
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places  g  may  have  had  an  early  tendency  to  (gtrh)  as  we  also  find 
in  Icelandic,  and  thus  prepared  the  subsequent  changes  (p.  212 
and  p.  311.) 

The  letter  h  seems  to  have  naturally  played  a  triple  part,  the 
three  Ainctions  being  frequently  oonfuaed,  and  by  no  means  g^ie- 
rally  understood  at  the  present  day.  At  the  beginning  of  words  h 
was  either  (h)  or  (h^),  probably  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
•  other  as  in  modem  English,  and  in  almost  aU  languages  where  h  is 
pronounced  at  alL  At  the  end  of  words,  the  (h*)  was  replaced  by 
the  (kh)  which  is  an  easier  terminal  sound,  and  more  adapted  to 
check  a  vowel  sound.  The  initial  combinations  A/,  Ar,  An,  hw,  are 
ordinarily  assumed  to  be  (khl,  khr,  khn,  khw)  and  at  a  remote 
period,  before  Anglosaxon  was  properly  constituted,  they  may  have 
been  (kjhl,  kjhr,  kjhn,  \wh).  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  in 
the  more  cultiTated  period  they  were  reduced  to  (Ih,  rh,  nh,  wh),  the 
last  (wh)  remaining  to  the  present  day,  although  sadly  neglected  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  the  first  (Ih)  existing  in  the  xin  th  century, 
though  the  second  and  third  (rh,  idi)  rapidly  disappeared.  Tlus 
view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  ihe  existent  Icelandic  pronunciation 
of  A;,  A/,  A»,  Ar,  hv  bb  (jh,  Ih,  nh,  rh,  wh).  The  device  of  pre- 
fixing A  to  form  the  symbols  for  these  sounds,  is  so  natural,  that 
many  persons  still  insist  that  the  proper  way  of  writing  when  is  Atrm, 
and  when  I  was  printing  phonetically  I  found  this  position  of  the 
letters  practically  sufficient.  An  accurate  analysis,  however,  would 
shew  that  (H*wen)  was  materially  different  from  (when),  and  that 
therefore  in  all  accurate  phonetic  writing  the  sounds  should  be 
distinguished. 

The  letter  p  *  I  presume  was  (w),  certainly  not  (v),  and  probably 
not  (bh).  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  merely  a  varie^'  of  the 
medieval  form  of  r,  but  I  consider  it  to  be  rather  the  old  rune  called 
w^  =:  hope,  in  Cotton  MS.  Otho  B.  10,  as  quoted  in  Hickes's 
Anglosaxon  Grammar  (Thesaurus  i.  135).  The  sound  of  v  con- 
sonant in  ancient  Latin,  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  it  was  probably 
(w)  or  (bh),  and  more  probably  the  latter  than  the  former,  because 
we  can  hanily  imagine  (w)  generating  (v)  except  through  (bh),  but 
the  passage  from  (bh)  to  (v)  is  so  easy  and  slight,  tibat  the  two 
parts  of  Germany  which  are  distinguished  by  the  two  different 
sounds  at  this  day,  profess  to  pronounce  their  w  in  the  same  woj. 
(Bh)  is  a  kind  of  bat  sound,  readily  falling  into  (w)  or  (v),  but  the 
real  (w)  has  a  very  moderate  domain  in  Europe.'  The  (bh)  is 
thoroughly  established  in  high  Germany  and  in  Spain,  where  the 
old  joke  of 

**  feHces  populi  qaibus  fnv$r$  est  bihire  " 

^  Mr.  Bkeat  notioes  only  leven  or  at  about  1300." — Haf«look,  PrefiMje 

S'  j^ht  instances    of  the  use  of  p  in  {  26. 

ayelock,  adding:  **This  evidence  is  'An   accnrate   oonoeption   of  the 

interesting  as  shewing  that  this  letter  three  soonds  (w,  bh,  t)  is  necessary  for 

was  then  rast  going  ont  of  use,  and  I  the    proper    understanding   of  many 

think  we  may  safely  date  the  final  dis-  linguistic  relations.    For  (w)  the  lips 

disappearance  of  Uiis  letter  from  MSS.  an  rounded  nearly  as  iar  (u)  and  the 
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points  at  once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  sound  in  that  country  in  which 
it  is  still  used  for  hoth  b  and  v,  and  to  the  prohahle  pronunciation  of  v 
in  Latin  as  (bh)  at  that  time.  The  example  of  Kai/via^  being  heard 
as  eav^  «'  eas  =  eave  ne  eas^  would  be  solved  by  the  identity  (kabhne* 
aas)  in  both  languages  at  that  time.  At  the  time  when  tiie  Anglo- 
saxons,  being  Christianized,  adopted  the  Christian  Roman  alphabet, 
the  Roman  v  consonant  was  certainly  (v),  a  sound  which  the  An^o- 
Saxons  did  not  then  distinguish  horn,  (f ),  as  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  letter  /,  like  the  letter  «,  served  the  purposes  of 
both  hiss  and  buzz.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Anglosaxons 
had  no  sign  for  their  w  consonant,  which  was  distinct  from  t?,  and 
they  therefore  retained  their  runic  p.  For  these  reasons  I  think 
that  f  was  (w)  not  (v),  and  that  the  German  habit  of  transHteiat- 
ingp  by  v  is  improper. 

Grtie  combinations  cw,  wl,  wr,  were  probably  the  labial  modifica- 
tions (ktr,  \w,  Tw).  The  first  has  been  already  explained.  The 
other  two  still  occur  in  French  fo»,  roi  =  (Itra,  rw^a),  confused  with 
(lua,  rua)  on  the  one  hand  and  (Iwa,  rwa)  on  the  other,  supra 
p.  187.  The  action  is  however  truly  simultaneous.  The  aga. 
wlaco  (lt/7aa'ko)  seems  to  have  generated  (luuk)  in  lukewarm^  and 


back  of  the  tongue  is  raised,  but  the 
outer  edges  of  the  lips  are  brought 
more  together  than  for  (u),  and  the 
sound  of  (w)  when  continu^  is  there- 
fore a  buzZf  a  mixture  of  voice  and 
whisper,  and  not  a  pure  vowel  sound. 
When  the  buzz  is  strone  the  tremor  of 
the  lips  is  very  perceptible,  and  a  little 
more  force  produces  the  labial  trill 
(brh).  If  the  voice  is  removed  we 
have  (wh),  and  the  back  of  the  tongue 
being  raised  as  before  mentioned,  the 
aliffhtest  effort  suffices  to  raise  it  higher 
ana  produce  (ku7h).  This  gives  the 
relation  between  the  gutturals  and 
labials  which  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  comparative  philology.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  (bh)  the  tongfue  is 
not  raised,  the  sound  is  a  pure  labial, 
less  like  (u),  but  easily  deduced  from 
jw)  by  lowering  the  ton^e  and  slightly 
flattening  the  lips.  It  is,  to  those  used 
to  it,  an  extremely  easy  and  pleasant 
consonant,  produced  with  the  least  pos- 
sible effort.  By  dropping  the  voice  it 
produces  (ph),  which  is  not  now  used 
in  Europe,  but  was  probably  a  value  of 
^.  For  ^w,  bh^  there  must  be  no  contact 
with  the  teeth.  Directlv  the  lower 
lip  touches  the  upper  teetn,  an  impe- 
diment is  raised  to  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  mouth,  and  the  breath, 
escaping  out  on  both  sides,  produces  a 
rushmg,  rubbing,  rustline  sound,  dis- 
tinctive of  the  '*  divided    consonants, 


and  known  as  (v),  which,  on  dropping 
the  voice,  becomes  (f).  But  all  degrees 
of  contact  between  the  lower  lip  and 
the  teeth  are  possible,  producing  varie- 
ties of  ff,  v),  irom  sounds  wmch  can 
scarcely  oe  distinguished  from  (ph,  bh), 
up  to  extremely  harsh  hisses  and 
buzzes.  Generally,  then,  [w)  is  a  con- 
sonant framed  from  (u)  by  closing  tiie 
lips  too  closely  to  allow  of  a  pure  re- 
sonance for  the  vowel  sound ;  (bh)  is  a 
(b)  with  the  lips  just  slightly  opened,  or 
a  (v)  without  touching  the  teeth,  thai 
is,  a  pure  labial ;  (v)  is  a  denl^-labiaL 
The  (w)  is  further  distinguished  from 
(bh,  v)  by  having  the  tongue  raised. 
It  is  possible,  of  course  to  raise  ^e 
tongue  when  sounding  (v) ;  the  result  is 
(vh),  a  very  j^uUar  and  disi^greeable 
sound.  But  if  the  tongue  is  raised 
when  sounding  (bh)  no  ear  would  dis- 
tinguish the  result  from  (w).  The 
following  words  should  be  carefully 
pronounced  to  shew  these  differences : 
Fr.  out,  oui;  Eng.  we,  Grerman  «?»«, 
Fr.  i?w=(u,i  tU  wii  bhii  vii),  Dutch 
letters  u,  v,  w  =  (vy,  vee,  bhee) ;  usual 
Scotch  quhen,  imflish  when,  Aber- 
deenshire fen  =  (kt^isn,  when,  fim)  ; 
usual  German  tehreibm,  faulty  Germasi 
sehreiwen  =  (shrai'bm,  shrai'bh«n)  ; 
German  pferd  now  (pfert),  once  pro- 
bably (pphert)  and  in  some  Bavaziaa 
dialects  (paert). 
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ioUte  (Itrii'te)  has  become  (loo'te),  lote,  countenance  in  O.  and  E. 
1162,  2328.  On  the  other  hand,  as  wronff  exists  as  (vraq)  in 
Aberdeenshire,  so  whtneo  (IwBBqk'o)  generated  the  Scotch  tolonk 
(vloqk)  the  origin  of  our  flunkey.  In  ags.  wlips  (Itrips)  the  labial 
modification  has  been  simply  dropped  in  Chaucer's  lipsen  266,  Sir 
T.  Smith's  (U'ps)  and  our  lisp,  Ags.  wlatian  to  nauseate,  loatii, 
seems  to  be  lost,  but  (lu;at)  and  (loodh)  =  ags.  W6,  loath,  are 
closely  related  in  sound.  ^/,  uv,  could  scarcely  be  pronounced 
initially  as  (wl-,  wr-),*  but  would  require  the  insertion  of  ('),  thus 
(w'l-,  w'r-),  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  Scotch  dialects  at  the 
present  day  (p.  290.)  The  mode  of  writing  would  then  be  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  hi,  hr  =  (Ih,  rh).  The  reason  why  cw  was 
used  in  preference  to  wCy  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  Latin  qUy 
and  the  probability  that  (kw-)  being  sounded  with  tolerable  ease 
may  have  been  confused  with  the  correct  sound  (kw^),  for  which 
there  was  a  single  character  both  in  the  Eunic  and  Gotluc  alphabets. 

The  letter  ^g)  of  the  Roman  alphabet  was  also  not  quite  the  same 
as  the  ags.  ^  m  aU  cases.  In  later  stages  of  the  language,  as  in  the 
nnth  century,  two  forms  (g,  2)  are  found  in  use,  the  latter  of 
which,  under  the  form  j  became  confased  with  %  in  writing,  and 
subsequently  in  printing  (p.  810).  But  the  Roman  ^  represented 
some  of  the  sounds  of  ags.  g  and  hence  the  Anglosaxons  found  no 
more  difficulty  in  using  it  than  is  now  felt  by  the  modem  high 
Germans.  The  two  sounds  (th,  dh)  however,  had  no  Latin  equiva- 
lent. Though  the  old  Latins  had  introduced  th,  ch,  for  the  Greek 
sounds  0j  Xj  t^^  probability  is  that  these  letters  were  never  properly 
pronounced,  and  that  at  the  period  in  question  they  were  merely  (t,  k) 
as  at  present  in  Italy,  and  therefore  quite  unsuited  for  Anglosaxon. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  J>  ^,  the  former  a  rune,  the  latter  a  modified 
df  whereas  the  use  of  y  for  (y)  would  imply  that  the  Latins  still 
made  some  distinction  between  1  and  y. 

What  were  the  precise  meanings  of  )>  ^,  or  rather  how  the  mean- 
ings (th,  dh)  were  distributed  over  them,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
te  elicit  from  the  confused  stete  of  existing  manuscripts.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  J>  is  (th)  and  ^  is  (dh),^  yet  J>  is  generally 
employed  in  initials,  and  ^  elsewhere,  quite  disregardfol  of  modem 
usage,  which  we  know  has  remained  unaltered  for  300  years,  and 
therefore  might  be  supposed  to  represent  the  old  practice.  We  find, 
however,  in  modem  Icelandic,  a  systematic  adherence  to  the  rule 

^  Mr.  Oswald  Cockayne   seems  to  haps :  wi'S,  which  some  still  call  (with), 

consider  ^  =  (th),  and  ]>  =  (dh),  for  in  but  then  we  also  find:  "Songh.    These 

the  preface    to   his  edition  of  Hali  inconsistencies  in  a  modem  writer  who 

Meidenhad  (suprli  p.  606,  n.  1),  which  was  evidently  desirous  of  indicating  the 

is  otherwise  in  ordinary  orthography,  two  sounds   (th,  dh)   by  appropriate 

he  generally,  but  not  quite  consistently,  letters  may  serve  to  explain  the  nu- 

employs  ^  "S  in  these  senses.    Thus  I  merous  inconsistencies  of  ancient  and 

find :   ]>e,  ]>is,  ]>ose,   bat,  ^ej,  ]>em,  perhaps  less  careM  scribes,  who  were 

]reir,  but :   ]>irteen]>,  nii]>,  ana  in  one  certainly  not  less  intending  to  carry 

place:   aubor,  though  in  three  other  out  theoretical  conceptions  of  ortho« 


au'Sor,  is  writen ;  with  this  last     ^phy.    See  infr^  No.  2,  under  H  p 
spelling  agrees :  leng^,  dea'S,  and,  per-     in  tne  loehmdic  Alphabet 
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ci  initial  ^  and  medial  and  final  %  in  writing,  and  a  nnifonn  cor- 
responding pronunciation  of  (th)  for  ^  and  (dh)  for  ^.  Hence  we 
diould  not  be  justified  in  pronouncmg  pure  Anglosaxon  in  any 
other  way,  and  we  must  suppose  the  change  to  hkye  occurred^  in 
the  transilion  period  from  pure  Anglosaxon  to  Eariy  English. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  assign  ^e  probable 
values  of  the  Anglosaxon  letters  from  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
were  gradually  led  for  the  xin  th  century,  but  these  values  difier 
materially  £rom  those  assigned  by  our  native  Anglosaxon  scholars. 
We  have  seen  (p.  255,  note  1)  that  one  of  them,  an  excellent 
scholar,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  decidedly  calls 
long  t  (oi),  long  e  (ii),  long  a  (oo),  long  u  (au).  The  well  known 
scholar,  Benjamin  Thorpe,  evidently  made  long  i  (ai),  and  short  « 
(e),  although  he  makes  long  e  and  u  in  Orrmin  (ee,  uu),  see  p.  487, 
note.  Now  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  some  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  sounds  of  these  long  vowels,  and  this  seems  to  be  furnished 
by  a  valuable  and  interesting  MS.  at  Oxford,  to  which  attention 
was  drawn  by  Hickes,'  who  gave  some  extracts  firom  it,  which  will 
be  here  reproduced.  In  order  to  correct  the  errors  in  Hickes's 
transcription,  Mr.  G.  "Waring,  of  Oxford,  obligingly  collated  the 
text  with  the  MS.,  and  has  subsequently  compared  the  proofs  of 
the  extracts  with  the  original.  I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  the 
account  of  the  MS.  given  below.' 


^  TTBage  is  not  yet  (mite  fixed  in  some 
fiBW  cases.  Meath  and  Zowth  are  com- 
monlj  called  (Miith,  Louth)  by  the 
uninitiated,  ana  (Miidh,  Londh)  comes 
on  tiiiem  as  a  smprise.  With  tiie  pre- 
position was  always  (with)  in  the 
XYith  century,  and  unth  the  sub- 
fltantrveis  still  so  called.  Sometimes 
an  arbitrary  distinction  is  made.  Dr. 
K.  G.  Latham  calls  himself  (I>dih*«m), 
bnt  informs  me  that  his  family  says 
(JLetdh-vm).  This  is  an  instance  or  a 
variation  of  tiie  medial  th,  which,  so 
fiir  as  I  can  recall,  is  always  (dhj  in 
ordinary  words.  The  chanee  of  nnal 
(dh)  to  (th)  is  natural  enough,  through 
uie  frequent  use  of  (-dhth)  as  in  breathe 
s  (briidhth)  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
or  when  prolong^  without  a  following 
Towel.  The  initial  change  has  only 
affected  the  common  wor£ :  that,  the, 
titee,  their,  them,  then,  thence,  there 
«nd  its  compounds,  these,  they,  thine, 
this,  tiiose,  thou,  though,  thus,  thy. 
These  have  all  (th)  so  ^u*  as  they  exist 
in  Icelandie.  IBut  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  a  western  dialect 
which  uses  (dh)  initially  in  all  cases. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
there  are  any  dii^ects  which  use  (th) 
initially  in  all.  Enclitically  and  aiter 
words  ending  with  d^t  me  know  tiiat 


so  late  as  Orrmin,  and  even  later,  |>  be- 
came t,  and  not  d,  even  in  j^at,  ^u,  etc., 
and  eyen  after  d,  which  is  rather  ia 
favour  of  a  (th)  than  a  (dh)  sound.  But 
see  a  different  use,  p.  444,  note  2. 

'  linguarum  Vett.  Septentriona- 
linm  Thesaurus  grammatico-criticus  et 
archseologicus.  Auctore  Oet^raio  Sieke- 
eio,  S.T.P.  Oxford,  1706,  fbho,  3  vols ; 
preface  p.  xi. 

'  The  MS.  is  thus  described  by 
Hickes:  "Dum  in  Bibliotheca  Bod- 
leyana  Codd.  Saxonicos  perscrotarer, 
inyeni  peryetustum  libmm  MS.  cujus 
nota,  ]nE.  D.  2.  19.  in  quo  quidwm 
libro  nonnullse  lectiones  b  yetens  tes- 
tamenti  LXXII.  interpretum  yendone 
GrsBca,  cum  Latina  translatione  ex  ad- 
yerso  in  alterfi  column^  scriptil,  Saxo- 
nicis  Uteris  describuntur."  Mr.  War- 
ing says  that  ^e  present  signature  of 
the  MS.  is  Auct.  F.  4.  32.  It  is  a 
small  quarto  yolume  containing  seyeral 
unconnected  pieces  of  great  age  and 
yalue.  On  the  first  page  is  a  figure  of 
Christ  with  an  entry  stating  it  to  have 
been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  St.  Dunstan. 
Fo.  1-8,  "  In  honomatis  sumi  tonantis 
are  £uticis  Gramatici,"  with  seyeral 
interlinear  glosses,  partly  Latin  and 
partly  Old  British.— Po.  10-18.  Anglo- 
sazon  homily  on  the  Inyeotaon  of  ^ 
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The  peculiarity  of  this  manuscript  is  that  it  gives  oeri^in  Greek 
texts  in  Anglosaxon  characters,  which  are  seen  immediately  not  to 
reproduce  the  original  letters,  hut  to  he  intended  to  represent  the 
sounds  in  reading.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  age  of  the  MS.  in 
any  part  of  the  hook,  but  Mr.  Waring  thinks  that  these  transcrip- 
tions were  probably  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  x  th  century.' 
Now  we  shall  see  that  Greek  was  at  that  time  probably  pronounced 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  at  present.  Hence,  by  comparing  the  letters 
by  which  the  Anglosaxon  scribe  translated  the  Greek  sounds,  we 
haye  direct  evidence  of  the  values  he  assigned  to  the  Anglosaxon 
letters  themselves.  To  make  this  comparison  the  more  complete,  I 
append  the  extracts  given  in  Hickes,  which  are  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  as  collated  by  Mr.  Waring,  and  contrast  them  with, 
the  modem  Greek  pronunciation,  as  obHgingly  furnished  to  me  by 
Prof.  Yaletta,'  addmg  the  ancient  text  for  comparison.'     As  jth^ 


CrosB,  rapencribed  Ixiii,  as  if  formiiig 
part  of  a  collection.  The  handwriting 
IB  ancient,  the  language  ^ure  and 
strictly  grammatical.  Judging  from 
these  characteristics  and  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  dialect,  Mr.  Waring  assigns 
it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  x  th  centiuy. 
The  legend  is  that  of  the  poem  of 
Elene.— Fo.  19.  See  below  at  fo.  24.— 
Fo.  20-22.  A  Lunar  and  Paschal  Ca- 
lendar.—Fo.  23.  Panca  de  Mensuris, 
containing  several  Old  British  glosses. 
-f-Fo.  19  and  fo.  24-86.  Extracts  from 
the  Septuagint  with  corresponding 
texts  from  the  Itala,  in  two  parts :  fo. 
24-28,  the  Septuagint  text  in  Greek 
characters,  full  of  flagrant  blunders, 
and  critically  worthless;  fo.  19,  and 
half  of  fo.  28  to  36,  the  Septuagint 
text  in  Anglosaxon  characters,  of  a 
decidedly  better  quality  than  tiie  other. 
— ^Fo.  37  to  end,  Orioii  Nasonis  Artis 
Amatoriie,  Lib.  prim.,  accompanied 
with  many  interlinear  glosses  in  Latin 
and  Old  British. — The  pieces  com- 
mencing on  folios  1,  20,  23,  37,  are 
noticed  in  Lhuyd,  Archsol.  p.  226,  and 
ZeuBs,  Celtica  I,  p.  xxxviii,  and  II,  p. 
1076  ff.  The  whole  codex  is  described 
in  p.  63  of :  AntiquflB  Literaturas  Sep- 
tentrionalis  Liber  Alter  seu  Humphridi 
Wankii  Libromm  Vett.  Septentrion- 
alium,  qui  in  An^iae  Bihliothecis  ex- 
tant, nee  non  multorum  Vett.  Codd. 
Septentrionalium  alibi  extantinm  Cata- 
logus  Historico-Criticus,  cum  totius 
Thesauri  Linguarum  Septentrionalium 
sex  Indicibus,  Oxford,  1703,  folio, 
forming  the  second  yolume  of  Hickes. 
The  Scribe  apparently  did  not  know 
Greek.    The  letters  are  run  much  into 


each  other,  with  verjr  imperfeot  at- 
tempts at  arrangement  into  words. 

^  The  following  are  his  reasons: 
There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  date, 
if  a  period  could  be  assigned  when 
priests  of  the  Anglosaxon  church  mi^ht 
haye  been  brought  into  connection  with 
those  of  Constantinople,  and  this  is 
easily  done.  Otho  I,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 936  -  978,  mamed  Eadfith, 
daughter  of  King  Athelstan  I  of 
England.  930,  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Otho  II,  married  TheophaniA, 
daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Nice- 
phorus,  in  972,  after  the  latter  em- 
peror's assassination.  At  the  court  of 
Otho,  then,  where  constant  connection 
was  kept  up  with  the  Anglosaxons  and 
the  Greeks,  there  was  a  means  opened 
out  for  the  priests  of  the  former  to 
receive  some  tincture  of  Hellenic 
letters.  We  shall  therefore  hardly  be 
wrong  in  referring  such  transcriptions 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  xth  century. 
Want  of  opportunity  is  against  an 
earlier  date,  and  the  concision  and  ruin 
occasioned  by  the  Danish  invasion  in 
the  early  part  of  the  xi  th  century,  the 
close  connection  of  Canute  with  Rome, 
and  the  subsequent  Norman  influence 
through  Edward  the  Confessor,  render 
a  later  date  almost  impossible.  To  tiiif 
we  may  add  the  agreement  of  the  Saxon 
homily  in  the  same  book  witii  the 
language  of  the  x  th  century. 

'  Amhor  of  a  learned  work  in  mo- 
dem Greek  on  the  life  and  Poems  of 
Homer.  'Ofiipov  filos  mU  voi^/ioro, 
vpayfiartla  laropudi  ical  Kpnuc^,  ivh 
*lotdmu  N.  BaXirra,   London,   1867. 

3  There  will  be   found  many  dif- 
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modem  Greek  does  not  distingnish  long  and  short  vowels,  and  does 
not  seem  to  appreciate  any  such  difference,  but  pronounces  the  same 
Yowel  in  the  same  word  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short,  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  indicate  long  and  short  vowels  in  the  following,  and  I 
have  therefore,  for  convenience  marked  them  aU  as  short.  The 
same  indistinctness  exists  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,^  and  French 
languages,  and  probably  exists  naturally  wherever  the  vowels  are 
in  peifect  pairs.  On  a  very  accurate  examination  of  the  vowel 
pairs  in  English  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  words  they  differ 
rather  in  quality  than  in  quantity,  and  that  there  is,  as  Professor 
Haldeman  urges,  a  medial  length  of  vowel,'  which  is  sometimes 
heard  as  short  and  sometimes  as  long.  The  Scotch  consider  most  of 
their  vowels  as  short,  though  they  strike  an  English  ear  at  first  as 
long,  being  probably  medial,  and  Feline  marks  almost  all  French 
vowels  as  short,  though  other  writers  mark  them  frequently  as  long. 
When  I  have  placed  the  accent  mark  after  the  vowel  instead  of 
after  the  consonant,  there  seemed  to  be  certainly  an  option  in  pro- 
nouncing long  or  short,  and  the  shortest  vowels,  are,  as  in  Italian, 
always  perfectly  clear  and  never  degenerate  into  obscurities  like  the 
English.  The  letters  fi,  ^,  seem  to  be  naturally  pronounced  by 
Prof.  Yaletta  as  (bh,  ph),  but  when  he  became  particularly  em- 
phatic he  made  them  (v,  f ).  I  have,  therefore,  used  (v,  f )  in  my 
transcription  as  more  convenient,'  and  for  the  same  reason  have 
transcribed  av,  ev  as  (av,  ev)  or  (af,  ef ). 

ferenoes  between  (be  two  editions,  but  with  the  Sanskrit  form,  infming  a 

it  was  thought  best  to  follow  tiie  usual  digamma  in  many  cases  where   the 

text  of  the  Septuagint.  latter  began  with  (r),  or  (sv),  ai^  the 

1  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  <>ree^bad  eitiier  no  initial  consonant 

the  doubtftil  medial  quantity  of  the  JJ  ?>^J  "^   ««Il"»*«-     Bemembmng 

Italian  vowehi  by  K.lM.  Priice  Louis  ^^^^^^  S^knt  mmmanans  aflkm 

Luden  Bonaparte,  and  Sefior  Cubl  y  tt^e  Sanstot  sound  to  be  a  toe  (▼), 

Soler  made  ^  notice  the  absence  of  S^e  with  action  of  tiie  teeth,  and 

truly  *  stopped,'  or  shut,  short  voweU  ^**  ^  ^panish  we  know  hjstoncaUT 

in  dastiliSTwhich  he  said  was  a  par-  J**    ^^,  F,  certamly  (f),  passed 

ticular  mark  of  that  leading  Spamsh  Si^^^^^^^l)  "?t  h^jame  lost,  as  m 

dialect,  so  tiiat  he  suggested  tiieWof  '^^i  ^}^  Spanish  Ji,o,  modem  h^  m 

long  Towel  signs  in  ^Spanish  words.       ^^"t.^^-  ^  ?JJ°u  P^"**^^  (™)» 

•  A     i_J>._xi^  ^^       «^    *.    *      ^^  knowing  first  how  easay  (t,  f)  are 
•Analytic  Orthography,  p.  80.  I^f.      confused,  next  how  unUkely  the  Greeks 

Haldeman  makes   short   Towels   last  who  had  <r^  =  (sph)  would  be  to  aUow 

about  a  quarter  of  a  second,  medi^  (gv)  or  (sf),  tiie  ease  with  which  tiiere- 

about  three-eighths  or  one-half;  and  fore  an  initial  (s)  in  this  combination 

long  Towels  about  fiye-eighths  or  three-  would  be  rejected,  and  at  the  same 

quarters,    so    that    tiie    comparatiTe  time  the  Tery  probable  transit  of  (s) 

Lengths  are  about  as  2,  3  and  5,  or  into  (f),  we  are  led  to  tiie  sound  of  (f) 

^t  ^*  3*  as  that  most  likely  to  fUfil  the  phone- 

*  The  sounds  (bh,  ph)  are  most  pro-  tic  conditions  imposed  on  the  Higmnmm 
bebly  Tery  ancient  Prof.  Goldstiicker  by  comparatiTe  philology.  The  sound 
in  his  learned  paper  on  the  Greek  Di-  (w)  would  not  be  eauly  lost  except 
ffamma,  read  beiore  the  Philological  before  (o,  u),  and  the  sound  (bh)  was 
Society,  20th  Not.  1868,  attempted  to  already  probably  existent,  and  became 
point  out  the  Greek  words  in  wnich  it  fixed  as  ofi#  (if  not  the  only)  sound  of 
had  existed  by  means  of  a  comparison  /B^ro. 
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EXTBACTS  FROM  THE  BoDL.   MS.  AuCT.  F.  4,  32. 


AngloBoxan  Transcription, 
MS.  fo.  30,  *. 

26.  Phyisomen  anthropon  cat 
icona  ce  cath  omyosin  imeteran 
06  archeto  ton  icthyon  tis  talasas 
ce  ton  petinon  tu  uranu  ce  ton 
ctinon  ce  passes  tis  gis  ce  panton 
ton  herpeton  ton  herponton  epi 
tis  gis  ce  egeneto  utos 

27.  ce  ephyisen  o  theos  ton 
anthropon  cat  icona  then  epyisen 
anton  aren  ce  thily  epyoeisen 
antes. 

28.  ce  enlogisen  antns  logon 
anxanesthe  ce  plithynesthe  ce 
plirosate  tin  gin  ce  catacyrien- 
sate  antis  ce  archete  ton  icthyon 
tis  thalassis  ce  ton  petinon  tn 
nrann  ce  ton  panton  ctinon  tis 
gis  ce  panton  ton  erpeton  ton 
eiponton  epi  tis  gis 

29.  ce  ipen  o  theos  idn  edoca 
ymin   panta    chorion    spomonri 

.  spiron  sperma  6  estin  epano  pas- 
sis  tis  gis  ce  pan  xylon  o  echi 
en  eanto  carpon  spermatos  spori- 
mu  ymin  estae  is  brosin. 

30.  ce  passin  tys  thiriys  tis 
gis  ce  pasin  tys  petinys  tn  nrann 
ce  panti  erpeto  erponti  epi  tis 
gis  o  echi  en  eanto  pnoin  zois  ce 
panta  chorion  chloron  is  brosin 
ce  egeneto  utos. 

Greek  Text. 

26.  voi-fifftofiw'  iirdpwwo¥  Kwr*  ^Mva 
^firr4p<uf  Koi  Koff  dfxoUtffur  koI  dpx^~ 
roMToy  r&if  Ix^^r  r^s  0aX^<n)s,  ical 
r&y  v9T€Uf&¥  rov  ohpavov^  itaX  r&p 
KTitwS»¥i  Kol  irdtrns  r^s  T^f ,  icol  vdrrmy 
r&y  ipiv€r&¥  r^v  ipir6vTtt¥  hcX  r^r  7^f. 

27.  Kol  hrolrifffv  6  Sths  rhtf  Mp»- 
rotr  Kon^  MlK6va  6cov  iwotricftf  abr6ir 
Jiptrw  Kfld  9ri>M  kwoltiffw  alnois. 

28.  ical  tv\^atr  abrohs  6  Sthf^ 
\4ywv,  ob^doftffBt,  icai  w\ri$6rterBt,  iceU 
v\rip6ffart  rV  7^*'»  Kol  KceroKvpttiftrart 
ofrr^r     ical    &px^*    ▼•»•'   Jx^^''  '^^ 


Modem  Greek  Pronunciation. 
GenesiB  ch.  L 

26.  Piji'somen  an'thropon  kat 
iko-na  imeter'an  ke  kath  omi'- 
osin,  ke  arkhet'osan  ton  ikhthi*- 
on  tis  thala'sisy  ke  ton  petinon* 
tu  uranu*,  ke  ton  ktinon*,  ke 
pa'sis  tis  jis,  ke  pan'don  ton 
erpeton*  ton  erpon'don  epi*  tis  jis. 

27.  ke  epi'isen  o  theos*  ton 
an'thropon.  kat  iko*na  the,u* 
epi'isen  afton*,  ar*sen  ke  thi'li 
epi'isen  aftus* 

28.  ke  eylo'jisen  aftus*  o 
theos-,  legh'on,  afksa'nesthe,  ke 
plithi'nestiie,  ke  pliro'sate  tin 
jin,  ke  kataJdrief'sate  aftis*,  ke 
ar*khete  ton  ikhthi'on  tis  thala*- 
sis,  ke  ton  petinon*  tu  uranu*, 
ke  pan'don  ton  ktinon*,  ke  pa'sis 
tis  jis,  ke  pan'don  ton  erpeton* 
ton  erpon'don  epi'  tis  jis. 

29.  ke  i'pen  o  theos',  idhu* 
dhe*dhoka  imin*  pan'da  khor'ton 
spo'rimon  spi'ron  sper'ma,  o  es'- 
tin  epano  pa'sis  tis  jis,  ke  pan 
ksi'lon,  0  e'khi  en  eafio'  karpon' 
sper'matos  spori'mu,  imin*  es-te 
is  vro'sin* 

30.  ke  pa'si  tis  thiri'is  tis  jis, 
ke  pa'si  tis  petinis*  tu  uranu*, 
ke  pandi*  erpeto*  er*pondi  epi* 
tis  jis,  o  ekh'i  en  eafto*  psikhin* 
zo,is*,  ke  pan*da  khor'ton  khlo- 
ron*  is  vro'sin,  ke  ejen*eto  u'tos. 

Genesis,  Ch.  i. 

rfjs  yrjSf  Koi  itimttP  r&v  kpfwer&p  r&w 
kpiK6rrmp  hcX  Tijj  7^f . 

29.  Kol  cTircy  6  ecbf,  IM  MtoiUL 
l/up  vdpra  x^P^^^  <rw6pi/xow  ffwupop 
<rw4pfiu,  S  iffruf  hrdptt  irctir»;f  rijs  yrjr 
jceU  WW  ^6Xop,  t  lx«  ^f^  imn^  Kafnr6w 
owipiwros  <nroplfiOv,  6fup  itrreu  th 
fipwrtp. 

30.  jco)  vatri  rati  Bfiptois  rfjs  T^r 
iced  vaai  rois  vcrciroif  rov  odporov, 
jcol  varrl  ipmr^  tpfwom  M  rris  'V^f , 
h  IX€<  ^i'  iavT^  ^^x^''  C^^'i  Ko^  voyra 
X^pror  x^p^*'  ««  fipSiffip^  KcX  iy4p€ro 
oUrtts, 
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Chap.  V. 


AngloMxtm  T^OMertptum, 

31.  ce  yden  o  theos  ta  panta 
68a  ephyisen  ce  idu  cala  Han  ce 
egeneto  hespera  ce  egeneto  prohi 
blmera  ecti . 

MS.  fo.  34,  b. 

1.  0  theus  epirasen  ton  habra^ 
oham  ce  ipen  pros  auton  habra- 
cham  habrachioa  ce  ipen  idu  ego. 

2.  ce  ipen  labeto  yion  su  ton 
agapeton  on  egapesas  ton  isao  ce 
poreutheti  is  ten  gen  ten  ypeelen 
ce  prosenencon  auton  eci  is  olo- 
carposin  is  ena  oros  on  sj  ipo 

8.  anastas  de  habracham  to 
probi 

MS.  fo.  34  d. 

1.  on  tropon  epipothie  elafos 
epi  tas  pegas  ton  ydaton  utos 
epipotbi  e  psuyche  mu  pros  se  o 
tbeus 

2.  edipsisen  e  psycbe  mu  pros 
ton  theon  ton  zonta  pote  ixo  cae 
opthesome  tu  prosopu  tu  then 

3.  egenetbe  my  ta  dacrya  mu 
artos  emeras  cae  nyctos. 

MS.  fo.  32,  h. 
1.  Ce  epilempsonte  epta  gyne« 
ces  enos  antbropu    leguse    ton 
arton    emon   fagometba    ce    ta 


Modem  Greek  Pronuneiation. 

31.  ke  i'dben  o  theos'  ta  pan*- 
da,  08*a  epi'ise,  ke  idhu*  kala* 
lian*  ke  ejeu'eto  esper-a,  ke 
ejen'eto  pro,i*,  imer'a  ek'ti. 

GenesiB  ch.  xxii. 

1.  0  tbeos*  epiTasen  ton  Avra,- 
am'y  ke  i'pen  afbo',  ATra,am% 
Avra,am-,  ke  i*pen  idbu*  eg^o* 

2.  Ke  i'pe,  lay*e  ton  i,on*  su 
ton  agbapiton*,  on  igba'pisas  ton 
Isa,ak',  ke  porefthiti  is  tin  jin 
tin  ipsilin',  ke  anen'eqke  afton* 
eki'  IB  olokar*posin  ef  en  ton 
ore'oon  on  an  si  i'po. 

3.  anastas*  dbe  Ayra,am*  to 
pio,i'  .... 

Psalm  xlii. 

1.  on  trop-on  epipotbi*  i  el*- 
afos  epi*  tas  pigbas*  ton  idba'ton 
u*tos  epipotbi*  i  psikbi*  mu  pros 
se,  0  tbeos* 

2.  edbip'sisen  i  psikbi*  mu  pros 
ton  tbeon*  ton  zonda;  po*te 
iks'o  ke  oftbi*some  to  proscpo 
tu  tbe,u*? 

3.  ejeni*tbi  ta  dbak*ria*mu 
end*  ar'tos  imer*as  ke  niktos* 

Isaiah  ch.  It. 
1.  ke  epilip 'sonde  epta*  jine*- 
kes  antbro*pu   enos*,  legb'use: 
touL  ariion  imon*  fagbom*etiia,  ke 


Greek  Text. 


81.  Kol  tlitv  6  Sths  ri  vdyreif  tea 
ioir4p€Lj  jcol  iyiwrro  vpmt  ^fi4pa  lm|. 

Qenens  Ch.  xxii. 

Kfld  cTircy  aifT^*  *A/ipa^  'Afip^nfi* 
KcU  cTircy,  Uioh  iy^, 

2.  mU  c7«-c,  Ai(^€  rhv  vl6v  <rov  rhv 

%opt{f9nri  th  r^p  yrjp  r^p  6t^\iip,  koX 
mpeyKt  ainhp  ^Kti  els  iXoKdpwetiriw 
^'  |y  r6tp  hp4mp  ip  ttP  ffot  clir». 


3.  ipwrrh  8^  *A/3pa&/i  rh  vpmt .... 

Psabnxlii. 

1.  Sp  rphrw  iwiwoBu  4  l^o^  M 
r^s  mryhs  r&p  MrttPf  ofirwsy  lirnrotfe* 
1^  ^InfXh  M<>v  vphs  (ri,  6  B€6r 

2.  i^lijn^tp  4  ^x4  h^  *P^'  "^ 
Sthp  rhp  (uprv  iriirt  f|(«  iced  h^^fyrofULi 
rf  wpoa^^  Tov  OcoD ; 

3*  tywpiftji  rik  ^dxpvd  fwv  4fio\  ipros 
^fi4pas  KfiU  puierSt, 

Isaiah  Chap.  ir. 
1.    Kol    hrik'fy^opTat   hrrii  yvpaUts 
hpBp^oo    iphs,   Xiyowrw    rhp   tor<ip 
illiSp  ^ay6fAt9af   fccU  rh,  Iftdrui  lyimp 
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AngloMxon  TVansenptum. 
imatia  emon  peribalometha  plen 
to  onoma  8u  ce  elite  ef  emaa 
afele  ton  onidismon  emon 

2.  te  de  emera  ecinie  empi- 
lampd  0  theus  en  boile  meta 
doxea  epi  tes  ges  tu  ypsose  ce 
doxase  to  catalipthen  tu  israhel. 

3.  ce  este  to  ypolipthen  en 
fiion  ce  to  catalipthen  en  hiru- 
salem  agiy  clethesonte  pantes  y 
engraphentes  is  zoen  en  himsa- 
lem. 

4.  oti  ecplyni  kirios  ton  mpon 
ton  yion  ce  thygateren  sion  ce 
to  aema  eccathari  ec  messo  auton 
en  pneumati  criseos  ce  en  pneu- 
mati  canseos. 

5.  ce  exi  ce  este  apas  topos 
tn  orus  sion  ce  panta  ta  peri 
cycle  antes  sciasi  nefele  emeras 
cae  08  capnn  ce  fotos  pyros 
ceomenn  nyctos  pase  te  doxe 
scepasthesete. 

6.  ce  este  is  scian  apo  can- 
matos  en  scope  ce  en  apocryfo 
apo  scelerotetos  ce  yetu. 

Isaiah  cb.  y. 

1.  Aso  de  to  agapameno  asma 
to  agapeto  to  ampcloni  mu  Am- 
pelos  egeneto  to  ecapemeno  en 
cerati  en  topo  pioni 

Greek 
wtpifiaXoltitOar  irX^v  rh  6pofia  rh  <rhp 
KtKXiiaBu  ^'  iifJMs,  &^cXf  rhp  iptiitC' 

fiJbP  fl/JMP. 

2.  Tj  i\  hh^P^  iictiprf  iwiXdfii^ti  6 
Bfhs  iw  fiovXfi  firrk  5<((i}f  M  rris  7^1, 
rov  ^if'Cfirai  Kt^  io^dtrai  rh  KcrroXct^^y 
rod  *I<rpa^X. 

3.  Koi  i<rrcu,  rh  twoKti^hf  ip  Sx^y, 
teal  rh  Kara\u^^p  ip  *Upowra\^fi, 
Syioi  KkriO^ffoprcu  wdrrts  ot  ypa^dprts 
tls  («ihi^  it'  'UpovcraXiifi, 

4.  8ti  ^icirXvyci  K^pios  rhp  ^(rwop  r&p 
vt&p  Koi  rStP  Bvyofripttp  tiitp^  kqX  rh 
titfUL  iiacaBapm  ix  fiiffov  abr&p,  ip 
wpf^fuert  Kptat«ts  Koi  iryt^/Mtri  ica^c«i. 


Modem  Oreik  Fronunetaiion. 
ta  ima'tia  imon'  perivalu'metha: 
plin  to  o'noma  to  son  keklis'tho 
ef  imas*,  afele  ton  onidhismon* 
imon*. 

2.  ti  dhe  imer-a  eki'ni  epi- 
lam*psi  0  theos*  en  vnli*  meta* 
dhok-sis  epi*  tis  jis,  tu  ipso'se  ke 
dhoksaa'se  to  katalifbhen*  tu 
Isra,il*. 

3.  ke  e8*te  to  ipolifthen*  en 
Sion*  ke  to  katalifbhen*  en  lem- 
salim*,  a'ji,i  klithi*sonde  pan*des 
i  ghrafen'des  is  zoin*  en  lem- 
salem. 

4.  o*ti  ekplini*  ki'rios  ton 
ri*pon  ton  ion*  ke  ton  thigha- 
ter*on  Sion*,  ke  to  e*ma  ekkath- 
ari,i*  ek  mes*u  afton*,  en  pnev- 
mati  kri'seos  ke  pnevmati  kaf*- 
seos. 

6.  ke  ik*si*,  ke  es'te  pas  to*po8 
tu  or*ns  Sion*,  ke  pan*da  ta  peri- 
kik*lo  aftes*  skia*si  nefel*i  imer*- 
as,  ke  OS  kapnu*  ke  folos*  piros* 
keomen*u  niktos*,  ke  pa'si  ti 
dhok*si  skepa8tlii*8ete. 

6.  ke  e8*te  is  skian*  apo*  kav- 
matos,    ke    en    8kep*i,    ke    en 
apokri'fo  apo*  sklirot'itos  ke  ietn*. 
Isaiah  ch.  y. 

1.  a*so  dhi  to  ighapimen*o 
as'ma  tu  aghapitu*  mu  to  ambe- 
lo'ni  mu.  Ambelon*  ejeni'thi  to 
igapimen*o  eq  ge*rati  en  do*po 
pi*oni. 
Text. 

6,  JKol  fi^Uf  Koi  tffrai.  iras  rSwos  rov 
Spovs  2u6r.  Koi  wdpra  rit  wtpuc^Kk^ 
aifrrif   (ricuurct  pt^ikri  ^fiipaSy  Kai  &s 

KOWPOV  Koi  ^Urhs  WVphs  KOtOflipOV  PVK- 

rhsf  icol  wdari  rf  96i\t  CKrircurB^irfrM, 
6.  K«l  Utrrat  tls  ffKtiuf  kirh  Kodfutroff 
Koi   ip  ffKiwpf   KcU   ip  iM0Kp6f^  iwh 
<ni\fip6rfiros  mxl  6eTou. 

Isaiah  Chap.  t. 

1.  £r«  8^  r^  iiyawrifiip^  f<r/ui  rov 
iyeanirov  fwv  rf  ifiw§Kupl  fuv,  'A/i- 
irfX^y  iyMrfi$ii  r^  ^Tavrj/i/yy,  ip 
Kiparif  ip  r&K9f  vlopt. 
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Chap.  V. 


Anghioxon  TVanscrtption. 

2.  ce  fragmon  perietheca  cae 
echaracosa  ce  ephyteusa  ompelon 
sorec  ce  ocodomesa  pyrgon  en 
meso  aatu  ce  prolenion  oryxa 
en  auto  ce  emina  tu  pyese  stafy- 
len  epyesen  de  acantas 

MS.  fo.  33,  b. 

1.  Y  dipsontes  porenesthe  ef 
ydor  ce  osy  men  u  cecethe 
arg3rTa*^  badisantes  agorasete  ce 
piete  aneu  argyria  c8B  timis  ynon 
ce  stear 

2.  inati  timasthe  argyrio  ke 
ton  miBthon  ymon  .u.  chi  plis- 
monin  acusate  mu  cae  fagesthe 
ta  agatha  ce  tryfisi  en  agathys 
i  psychi  ymon 

3.  prosechete  tys  osin  ymon 
ce  epacoluthifiate  tes  odys  mu 
acnssate  mu  cae  ziste  en  agathys 
i  psychi  ymon  cae  chathisome 
ymin  diathicin  eonion  ta  osia 
dauid  ta  pista. 

4.  idu  maityrion  auton  dedoca 
ethnesin  archonta  ce  prostas- 
sonta  ethnesin. 

5.  ethni  a  uc  idisan  se  epicale- 
sonte  se  C8B  y  las  .y.  uc  epistanto 
se  epi  se  catafeuxonte  enecen  tu 
then  tu  agiu  isiahel  oti  edoxasen 
se. 


Modem  Greek  PnmuneuUion. 

2.  ke  fraghmon*  perieth'ika 
ke  ekhara'kosa  ke  efi'tefsa  am*- 
belon  Sorik'  ke  okodho'misa  pir- 
ghon  en  mes'o  aftu*  ke  proli*nion 
OTiksa  en  afto',  ke  emnna  tu 
pi,i'se  stafilin*,  ke  epidsen  akan*- 
thas. 

Isaiah  chlr. 

1.  i  dhipson'des,  porevesthe 
ef  i'dhor,  ke  o'si  mi  ekh-ete  ar- 
ji'rion,  vadhi'sandes  aghora'sate, 
ke  fa'jete  an*ey  arjiri'u  ke  timis' 
i*non  ke  ste*ar. 

2.  inati'  timas'the  arriri*Uy  ke 
ton  mokh'thon  imon*  uk  is  plis- 
monin*?  aku'sate*  mu,  ke  fa*- 
jesthe  aghatha',  ke  endrifi'si  en 
aghathis'  i  psikhi*  imon*. 

3.  prose'khete  tis  osin*  imon*, 
ke  epakoluthi'sate  tes  odhis'mu : 
isaku'sate'  mu  ke  zi'sete  en 
aghathis*  i  psikhi*  imon*,  ke 
dhiathi'some  imin*  dhiathi'kin 
e,o'nion,  ta  o'sia  Dhavidh*  ta 
pista* 

4.  idhu*  marti'rion  en  eth*ne- 
sin  e'dhoka  afton*  ar'khonda  ke 
prostas'onda  eth*nesin. 

5.  eth'ni  a  uuk  i'dhasi*  Be 
epikale'sonde*  se,  ke  la,i*  i  uk 
epis'tande*  se  epi*  se  katafef*- 
ksonde  en*eken  Kiri*u  tu  the,ii* 
su  tu  aji'u  Isra,il*,  ot*i  edhok*- 
sase*  se. 


Oreek  Ihxt. 


iMMra,  ical  f^^rtvaa  &fiw§\ov  2»p^ic, 
ical  ^^^Mfifiaa  v^pyop  ip  fU<r^  airoVf 
KcU  wpoKiiPtop  &pv^a  ip  aJbr^y  iccU  I'^eiva 
rov  iro«^(rcu  ffra^vX^t  ^^  iir6ifi<rfv 
iuedpeas, 

Isaiah  Chap.  It. 

ffol  Haoi  fiii  (x^*  iipy^piop,  fiaZlffoprts 
ieyopditrtnt,  koI  ^ytrt  Apw  ipyvpiov 
iced  rifles  ohop  icaX  criap, 

2.  Ufveri  ri/taoOff  iipyvpioVf  ico)  rhp 
ItAyBop  6fi&p  ovK  tls  wKfifffiop^p ; 
iuco6ffcn'4  funff  icai  ^>Ay9tr$9  hrfoBk^  koHL 
iPTpv^^iau  ip  ieyoBots  4  ^X^  hfuip. 


3.  irpoo-^erff  ro7t  &e\p  6/iSfPf  ml 
hroKoXovei^ffofrt  rats  iSois  /lov  c2s- 
€Uco6aaTt  fiov,  icai  (fifftrai  ip  ieyoBois 
il  ^x^  b/iup,  ical  iiaJB^ofuu  6ft2p 
itoB^KTiP  ai^ioPf  rk  Saia  AatAi  rk 
iTicrrA. 

4.  tBoif  fiofn^ptop  ip  tl$p€atp  l^ra 
aJbrhPf  ipxopret  koX  vpoorJuraopra 
%9p€<np, 

6,  %Bph  t  ohit  otlkurl  ac,  ixucaX^aop' 
ral  (Tf ,  mU  Xool  ot  obx  iwitrramtl  <rff 
iwl  ffk  icara^€^(orrai.  &ciccy  KvpUm 
Tov  9*ov  ffov  rov  ieyiov  'I<rpcd^  ^rt 
^6^aa'4  <rff. 
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From  these  extracts  we  may  deduce  the  following  table  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Greek  and  Anglosaxon  letters.  A  third 
column  shews  the  values  now  attributed  to  the  Greek  letters  in 
Athens,  including  some  combinations  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
extracts. 


9 
at 
ov 

y 
rr 

yx 

8 


c 

V 


a 
a 

e  ae 
an  ar 
b 


nc 

d 
e 
i 
enev 

2 

i  e 
e 


U 


a 
a 
e 
ayaf 

V 

gh  f 

qgg 


e 
i 
ey 

z 
i 
i 


ef 


I 


e 

t 

K 

\ 

M 

V 


i 

o 

01 

ov 

» 


th 

i 

c 

1 

m 

mp 

n 

nt 

X 

o 

y 

a 
pph 

r 
r 


IT 

th 

i 

k 

1 

m 

mb  b 

n 

ndd 

dzh 

k8 
0 

i 
u 

P 

r 
r 


T 


X 

x» 


8 


8    88 

t 

y. 

ph  f 

pth 

ch 

cth 

pa 

o 

o 

h 
h 


II 


II 


8 
t 

t8h 

i 

i 

f 

fth 

kh 

khth 

pa 

0 
0 

or  of 


As  Prof.  Valetta  pronounced,  a  was  (aa,  a)  or  (<w,  a),  but  there 
was  never  any  rounding  or  labialisation  producing  (ah,  a).  Prom 
this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ags.  a  which  transcribes 
a  may  not  have  had  a  labiaHsed  form,  for,  just  as  the  Prench  a 
was  called  (a)  in  England,  when  it  was  only  (a),  p.  226,  note,  col. 
2,  so  the  Anglosaxons  would  have  transcribed  a  by  a,  even  if  the 
first  said  (a)  and  the  last  (a).  But  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
ags.  long  a  was  not  (oo)  or  even  (oo). 

The  miiform  transcription  of  £,  and  almost  uniform  transcription 
of  <u,  by  tf,  precludes  the  idea  that  ags.  e  was  ever  anything  but 
(ee,  e).  When  ai,  was  not  represented  by  tf,  which  is  very  rarely, 
it  is  represented  by  ae^  which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  Latm 
than  an  ags.  form,  having  then  the  invariable  sound  of  (ee), 
although  the  ags.  as  itself  is  found  in  c<t  Is.  55,  1.  5.  Thus  Koi 
is  generally  written  ce  but  occasionally  cae  Ps.  42,  2;  and  e%U 
ioTOi  Is.  4,  3.  5  is  evidently  more  correct  than  estaey  Gen.  1,  29 ; 
so  that  aema  alfia  Is.  4,  4,  i^ould  be  0ma. 

The  transcription  of  a>  o  by  o,  shews  that  ags.  must  have  been 
(oo,  o)  or  ((W,  o).  Prof.  Valetta  pronounced  Greek,  and  indeed 
English,  with  a  clear  (oo,  o),  and  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  (oo). 
But  just  as  Englishmen  nowadays  report  the  Greek  g>  to  be  (oo), 
so  the  Anglosaxons  would  of  course  have  used  their  o,  whether  it 
meant  (oo)  or  {oo). 

The  uniform  transcription  of  i  by  i  shews  that  ags.  t  was  certainly 
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(ii,  i)  or  (tV  i).  There  are  six  letters  and  combinations  in  modem 
Ghreek  wliich,  in  Prof.  Valetta's  pronunciation,  have  the  sound  of 
(ii,  i),  viz. :  17 1  v  €t  06  vt.  Of  these  the  ags.  transcription  gives  t 
for  t,  and  et,  uniformly,  with  the  single  error  »^  in  Ps.  42,1  epipothis 
iirnroOel.  For  17  we  find  most  generally  t,  but  in  about  60  in- 
stances e,  not,  however,  uniformly,  thus  against  posies  irda^  GFen. 
1,  26,  we  find  passis,  ib.  v.  29 ;  against  ten  gm  rr)v  yfjv  Gen.  22,  2, 
we  may  put  its  gis^  Gen.  1,  30  ;  against  emeras  fifiApa^  Ps.  42,  3, 
we  have  himera  Gen.  1,  31 ;  against  psyche  '^vyrj  Ps.  42,  2,  we 
have  psychij  Is.  55,  2  ;  against  epyesen  iTrobfaev  Is.  5,  2,  we  have 
epyisen  Gen.  1,  27,  against  exi  ff^€^  Is.  4,  5,  we  have  txo  rj^ 
Ps.  42,  2,  and,  so  on.  Hence  we  cannot  conclude  that  17  was 
sounded  as  (e),  or  e  as  (i),  but  must  consider  that  there  was  some 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  scribe,  perhaps  arising  from  the  Latin 
transcriptions  of  97,  with  which  he  was  necessarily  more  familiar. 
The  forms  ecinie  iKcivrj  Is.  4,  2,  and  agapameno  rf^airqfievtfi  Is.  5,  1 
are  mere  mistakes.  The  Greek  v  ot  are  uniformly  rendered  by  y 
and  VL  by  yt,  mere  clerical  errors  excepted,  as  epyomen  hrotri<T€v 
G^n.  1,  27  when  five  words  before  it  was  epyisen ;  and  ecpluni  rupon 
eicifKwel  pwrov  Is.  4,  4,  between  which  words  stands  kiHos 
Kvpio^  (having  i  and  not  y  for  v,)  as  if  to  shew  the  error,  while 
psuVche  '^vxn  Ps.  42,  1,  indicates  an  intention  to  correct  such 
errors.  Now  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  earlier  sounds  of 
V  V*  01  were  (y,  yi,  ui),  and  that  the  degradation  of  y,  yi  into  (i), 
was  similar  to  the  common  upper  German  use  of  (i)  for  (y),  wMle 
(i)  for  (ui)  is  comparable  to  the  IPTench  Jrangais  (fraASE)  for  fran^i$ 
(fiuAsuE).  At  present  Prof.  Valetta  will  not  admit  any  other  sound 
but  (i)  for  any  one  of  the  three  combinations,  v  vi,  06,  but  Franz 
asserts  in  his  Modem  Greek  Grammar,^  that  v  vt,  01  resemble  French 
u,^  which  at  least  shews  a  probability  that  the  Anglosaxon  scribe 
also  recognized  (y)  rather  than  (i)  in  the  combinations  v  vi  ot,  and 
hence  that  the  ags.  y  was,  as  is  generally  suspected,  (y). 

The  Greek  ov  is  the  least  disputed  of  the  Greek  sounds ;  it  ro^ 
mained  for  writers  of  the  xvi  th  century  to  start  the  theory  l^iat 
both  Greek  ov  and  Latin  u  were  (ou),  suprSi  pp.  150-1.  "We  find 
it  uniformly  represented  by  u,  with  ti^e  exception  of  the  manifest 
error  boiie  $ov\^  Is.  4,  2. 

As  to  the  transcriptions  au^  eu  for  av,  €u,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  they  are  to  be  taken  as  Latin  (au,  eu),  or  wheUier  u  ia 

^  Grammatica  Linguss  Grsecse  Be-  mmanti  imprimis  hflB  tres  i;  1  v  sese 

centioris,  Rom®  in  CoUegio  Urbano,  offerunt,  de  qmbus  si  qnis  ex  nsa  ml- 

1837*  8yo.  pp.  y,  137)  and  tables.  The  gari  jndicaverit,  facile  addad  potest,  nt 

prefhoe  is  signed  Joannes  Franzius,  and  nullum  in  sono  earom  discnmen  de^ 

dated   Boms,    Idibns  Martiis,   1837.  prehendi  arbitretor.    Quanqnam  illnd 

Franz  was,  I  belieye,  a  Bayarian  priest  qnidem   negari   non   potest,  qmim  i| 

who  was  sometimes  at  the  court  of  magis  ex  imo  pronuntietur,  v  ad  sonum 

Otiio.  Gsfiici  u  propius  accedere  . .  . .  oi  w 

s  «<yocalium  pronuntiationem  exa^  u  (gaU.)  votbs,  vl^t  (pyoe,yos)."  Ib.  p.  2. 
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"  u  conBonant,"  that  is  r,  in  wluch  case  (av,  er)  would  agree  with 
the  modem  sounds  except  before  w,  t,  k. 

These  transcriptions  ^tablish,  therefore,  by  direct  eyidence,  that : 
ags.  a  was  one  of  the  sounds  (a,  a,  ah,  a),  and  not  (o,  o). 
ags.  e  was  (e). 

ags.  ♦  was  one  of  the  sounds  (i,  ♦),  and  not  a  diphthong  like  (ai) 
ags.  0  was  one  of  the  sounds  (o,  o) 
ags.  u  was  one  of  the  sounds  (u,  u),  and  not  ^ou) 
ags.  y  was  probably  (y)  but  may  have  been  (i)  or  (•) 
The  trcmscription  has  seyeral  foreign  letters  and  combinations  as, 
ae^  s,  thy  Xy  ph,  chy  the  meaning  of  which  is  generally  eyident.   The 
only  difficulty  is  ph  when  used  for  v  mphykomm  iroirjacdfiev,  Gen. 
1,  26,  ephyisen  hrolrjaeVy  v.  27,  where  it  is  explained  by  the  con- 
current form  epyiien  in  the  same  verse.     In  all  other  words  p  only 
is  used.     The  concurrent  form  /when  ph  represents  ^  as  in  nefele 
fotos  V€<f>i\7j  ifxoTo^,  Is.  4,  5,  diews  its  value  in  this  case.    Before 
thy  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same  difficulty  of  pronouncing  ph^ 
as  at  the  present  day,  where  so  many  say,  as  most  used  to  write 
dipthong  (dtp'thaq),  for  we  find  opthesofns  o^Oi^aoiuu  Ps.  42,  2, 
ypoUpthen  inroXei^Ohf  Is.   4,  3,  where  the  modem  Greek  says 
(ipolifthen'V     Similarly  cth  is  used  for  x^  ^  iethyon  i')^vmv  Geoi. 
1,  28.     It  IS  rather  remarkable  that  \  was  not  used  for^. 

The  consistent  use  of  0  to  transcribe  Greek  ^,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ky  shews  that  the  ags.  always  pronounced  e  as  either  (k)  or  (^),  the 
distinction,  of  course,  being  unrecognized.  As  b,  yy  d  are  used  for 
fi,  y,  8,  no  countenance  is  given  to  the  modem  uses  (bh,  gh,  dh), 
where  (bh)  becomes  (v),  and  (gh)  is  rather  (grh)  or  the  lighter  (r), 
but  before  (i,  e)  falls  into  (^h,  ^h)  or  (j),  the  last  being  the  re- 
cognized sound.  The  character  %  stood  in  readiness  for  0,  but  as 
th  had  been  used  for  0y  dh  would  have  been  the  only  appropriate 
sign  for  S,  and  this  was  not  a  known  symbol.  Perhaps  the  use  of 
J,  ^,  had  begun  to  be  unsettled,  and  this  may  have  prevented  their 
employment  for  0y  S-  The  ags.  y  was  itself  most  probably  often 
(gh)  and  hence  no  better  sign  could  be  devised,  even  if  tiie  (gh) 
sound  of  7  was  recognized.  The  modem  change  of  tt,  t,  k,  into 
(b,  d,  g),  after  /a,  v,  7,  is  not  acknowledged.  But  the  change  of 
ly  into  (q)  before  k  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  acknowledged  aa 
prosenencon  aveveyKe  Gen.  22,  2. 

The  Greek  aspirate  is  generally  omitted,  but  an  A  is  occasionally 
inserted  where  there  is  none  in  tlie  original,  especial  to  avoid  an 
hiatus  as  prohi  irpayt,  Gen.  1,  31,  urahel  *Iaparj\y  Is.  55,  5,  and 
this  is  occasionally  strengthened  in  cA  as  hahracham  'A/Sadfi, 

The  principal  gain,  tiien,  of  this  transliteration  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Auglosaxon  simple  vowel  system  within  certain  limits ; 
nothing  is  gained  for  the  double  vowels  ea,  eo.  On  the  whole,  the 
results  are  confirmatory  of  those  arrived  at  by  the  totally  different 
process  of  gradual  ascension  from  the  English  of  the  xivtii,  xm  th, 
and  xn  th  centuries. 
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We  have  assamed  as  well  known  that  the  pronunciation  of  Greek 
in  the  x  th  century  at  Byzantium  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
now  in  use  at  Athens.^  The  proofis  of  this  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
hieroglyphical  transcription  of  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  Pharaohs,  as  collected  in  Lepsius's  Konigsbuch,  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  transcription  of  Hebrew 
words,  and  in  the  "New  Testament  transcription  of  Latin  names,  in  the 
Syriac  vowel  points,  in  the  transcription  of  Latin  names  by  Poljrbius 
and  other  Greek  writers,  in  the  numerous  errors  of  the  old  Christian 
and  other  inscriptions,  and,  among  other  sources,  in  the  writing  of 
Latin  words  in  Greek  letters  in  tiie  vi  th  and  th  th  centuries,  by 
certain  Greeks  at  Ravenna,  who  had  to  attest  certain  Latin  documents 
which  still  exist,  and  have  been  published  by  Marini.*  As  a  com- 
panion to  the  above  transcription  of  Greek  into  Anglosaxon  characters, 
a  few  of  these  attempts  by  Greeks  to  write  Latin  in  Greek  characters 
will  be  interesting,  and,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  writing  an 
unknown  language  from  dictation  and  would  be  tiierefore  likely  to 
commit  as  many  errors  of  audition  and  pronunciation  as  a  decidedly 
provincial  Frenchman,  ignorant  of  English,  who  attempted  to  write 
English  from  dictation  in  his  own  characters,  we  shall  see  that  the 
key  to  his  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  modem  pronunciation  of 
Greek.  The  Latin  interpretation  here  annexed  has  been  deduced 
from  corresponding  Latin  attestations  in  the  same  documents.  The 
Latin  letters  fi,  n,  d,  indicate  some  peculiar  forms  of  v,  v,  S,  and  A 
is  sometimes  Latin  h,  and  sometimes  a  peculiar  form  of  rf.  The 
transcript   of  Marini  is  not  always  trustworthy,   and  in  a  few 

1  <*  Why  Greek  alters  not  in  fourteen  vincial  speakers  among  the  highest  of 

centuries,  and  English  mnst  needs  alter  the  realm,  the  general  importance  of 

in  four,  is  oueer,'*  wrote  a  Mend  in  secondary    cities,    and    other    causes, 

reply  to  an  observation  of  mine  on  the  readily  suggest  themselyes  to  account 

pronunciation  of  Greek  at  the  time  of  for  the  numerous  chan^  which  have 

Ulfilas.    Of  course  there  must  have  preTailed.    If  we  examined  the  Greek 

been  reasons  for  the  preservation  of  dialects  at  present  for  variety  of  pro- 

any  pronunciation  for  so  long  a  time.  nunciation,  we  should  probably  obtain 

Greece  was  a  very  small  country,  but  a  lar^  amount  of  information,  impor- 

it  had  numerous  dialects,  and  by  ne-  tant  in  its  bearings  even  upon  ancient 

glecting  these  we  reduce  the  country  Greek  usages.    The  modem  system  of 

almost  to  one  city,  Byzantium,  the  seat  education  however,  which  aims  at  uni- 

of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of   Greek  formity  of  pronunciation  and  a  recur- 

learning  and  literature,  till  quite  recent  rence  to  ancient  idiom,  only  the  ancient 

times.    The  pronunciation  we  have  to  GreekGrammar  being  taugnt  in  schools, 

deal  with  is  therefore  that  of  an  undis-  may  soon  efface  these  records  of  tiie 

turbed  court  and  literair  dialect,  in  past.    In  the  disturbed  state  of  Greece, 

which  we  should  naturally  expect  the  from  the  death  of  Alexander  b.c.  823 

utmost  uniformity  to  prevail,  while  as  to    the  establishment   of  the  Gre^ 

it  gave  the  character  to  all  Greek  lite-  empire,  a.d.  395,  took  place  most  pro- 

rature,  it  became    the   norm  for  all  bably  those  changes  which  separate  the 

'*  correct"  speakers.     England  offers  modem  from  the  ancient  system, 
the  utmost  contrast  to  this  state  of 

things,  and  the  violent  succussions  of  ^  I    papiri  diplomatid  raccolti  ed 

two  civil  wars,  the  forcing  of  a  peasant  illustrati  dall*  abate  Oaetano  Marini, 

into  a  court  dialect,  the  adoption  of  a  prime  custode  della  Bibl.  Vatic,  e  pre* 

whole  vocabulary  from  a  foreign  tongue,  fetto  degli  archivi  secreti  della  Santm 

the  parliamentary  introduction  of  pro-  Bede,    In  Boma  1805,  M, 
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instances  it  has  been  corrected  by  his  facsimiles,  but  the  passages 
ought  to  be  carefully  re-edited  from  the  original  documents.  The 
numbers  and  pages  refer  to  Marini's  book,  and  the  numbers  in 
(  )  to  the  lines  of  the  document.  The  Latin  contractions  have  not 
been  extended,  and  Marini  is  not  always  clear  as  to  their  meaning. 

No.  76,  p.  116.     Rome,  in  the  Vatican. 
Attestation  to  a  will  a.d.  675,  by  which  certain  property  was 
left  to  the  Church  at  Ravenna.   The  numbers  are  those  of  the  lines. 
Corrected  by  facsimile,  plate  V. 


(24).  IlfTpof  vh,  KoXcKTopioff  oufi 
TijcTTOfuyrrow  poyarof  a  Mavyayri  .  .  . 
(26)  ....  Tqfrrarwfni  ^iKicts  KcofAZa 
Kap^tpfi  iji|>ov  wfniafVTfi  cr  ffowneptvtvrri 

(26)  ....   fi   TijtfTOfwrrw  pif\cicTov 
w€p  Kop  Kopserovtr  tprjjf  <reana  riKXiffia 

(27)  .  •  .  .  ica  Poi/ewaTij  rritris  ffovo"' 
icp4ifi. 

No.  90,  p.  139.     In  Bologna,  Museo  dell'  Institute. 
Deed  of  Gift  to  the  Church  at  Ravenna,  vi  th  or  vn  th  century, 
Corrected  by  facsimile,  plate  XII. 
(38)  Mapmos  xp^^rvKoraXaiens  ovtiic 


(24)  Petrbs  vh  Collectarius  hmc  testa^ 
mentum  ro^tuB  a  Mannane  (25)  vd 
testarore  Alio  qd.  Nanderit  ipsopne- 
Bente  et  snbscribente  (26)  adque  ei  tes- 
tamento  relictum  per  quod  constituit 
heredem  santam  ecclesiam  (27)  catho- 
Ucam  Rayennatem  testis  subscnpsi. 


(38)  Marinns  CliiTSokatalactis  hnio 
chartulsD  nsafractuanse  (39)  donationis 
sstarum  sex  unciarum  principalium  in 
integro.  super  (40)  nominate  totius 
Bubstantiffi  mubilee  et  immubilsB  seseque 
Ul)  moventibus  slcut  superius  legitur 
facta  in  sstam  (42)  sanctam  RaTennatcB 
ficdesise  a  Johanne  tc.  Expatario  qd« 
(43)  Georgio  Magistro  Militum  et  nunc 
Primicirius  Numeri  felicum  (44)  qd. 
Theodosii^us  ssto  donatore  qm  mi 
presente  (45)  si^num  sanctsB  Crucis 
fecit  et  coram  nobis  ei  relicta  est  (46) 
rogatus  ab  eodem  testis  subscnpsi  et  de 
conservandis  (47)  omnibus  (?)  omnibus 
qu8B  superius  superscripta  (?)  le-* 
guntur  aa  (48)  sancta  evangdia  cor- 
poraliter  mei  presentia  [prsebuit  sacra- 
menta  et  banc  donationem]  (49)  ab  boo 
prenominatffi  sanctse  Kayennats  Ec« 
clesiffi  traditam  [vidi]. 

No.  92,  p.  142.     Rome,  in  the  Vatican. 
Deed  of  Gift,  Tith  or  vnth  century.    Corrected  by  facsimile, 
plate  XIII ;  line  19  is  scarcely  legible,  and  the  whole  is  very  obscure. 

(17)  Fn  Stepbanos  illustrius  conma- 
nens  (l8)  in  ciyitate  Neapolitanae  buio 
(20)  cartulsD  a  die  pra^sentis  donationis 


XoprovAff  ov<rov(poprv  .  .  .  (39)  narictms 
ssTopovfi  fff^  ovnKfopovfi  irptKt^aptw 
mnirp  .  .  .  (40)  nofimcn-t  roniovs  aovS" 
rocriff  /iovwcAf  cr  tnfiofU\c  s  ...  (41) 
ftmfuinrtuovs  fftyxovfi  <rovwf pious  Xf7«- 
Top  ^aicra  ....  (42)  saxra  PaMcivarff 
EicXio'tf  a  Iwonnc  uk  Eitrarap  .  .  .  (43) 
Tfopyi  Mauarpo  MiAir../i  tr  nonov 
nptfUKiptovs  Aov/i .  .  .  (44)  Kovfi  6  .  .  . 
....    ic  .  • .  .   iuporovpt  KOI  fu  irpfCf 

.  .  .    (46)     nOV   SOKTl   KpOKlS    ^IK9T  , .  T 

ff«pa  nous  ci  piAiicra  .  .  .  (46)  ror  au 
co8c/i  Tcrrif  sovsKpi^t  rr  8c  KOfiffip  .  .  . 
(47)  niuovs  vfiniuovs  k§  sovrtptovs 
svKKpna  Xtyovn  .  .  .  (48)  saicra  fw«a- 
7cAAui  KopiroppaXirtp  /i€fi  wptstpri .  .  . 
(49)  ...  u  ovK  w€p7umtnaT9  saicra 
PoMciinarff  cxAif  if  rpa  . . 


(17)  ^n  sf^anos  iXXovspios  KotifumttiB 
hs)  w  Ktfiirart  NcairoXirayaf  oik  [Kop-] 

(20)  TowXf  a  dit  vpttrtPTi  dona  .... 

(21)  d€  aowpa  KTKpiirra  ofima  tnfiofitXta 
i22)  wpfdta  Kvi  ffovnr  rtpptropio  Ayov 
(23)rBin]o  ovfii  ov$i  fffov  tnrpo  Kifitrar* 

(24)  [<rc]ov  ipopt  Kifiirart  lovpis  ^ci  a  /ic 

(25)  ^oicTf  en  (TOJiKra  c«cicA.f<ria  ?a$9n 

(26)  woT€  Torf  ofWio  aovpaurKpiirra  pt 

(27)  Xeyi  Konctmri  er  (rov<rKpi^i  rr  Tf  sf  r 

(28)  Kvi  aowrKpifitpMPT  poyafii. 


(21)  de  supra  inscripta  omnia  inmobilia 
'22)  pwedia  qufle  sunt  territorio  Agu- 
'23)bino  ubi  ubi  sen  intro  ciyitate 
24)  sen  foris  ciyitate,  juris  mei  a  me 
26)  facte  en  sancta  ecclesia  Rayen 
26)  nate  ad  omnia  suprainscripta  re- 

i27)legi  consensi  et  subscnpsi  et  tester 
28)  qui  subsoriberent  rogayi 
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No.  110,  p.  169.     Bergamo,   in  the  possession  of  the  Marohesa 
Antonia  SoLd  Soardi. 

Deed  of  Gift.   Supposed  to  be  of  the  vith  century.   No  &csimile. 

(9)  .  .  ,  .    <nr,  ovt  ovffoppHicTveipttu  (9)  .  .  .  sp.  haic   usnfrnotiiarifl)  do- 

domn(ii9i^a  KaprwXm nanonis  cartuljie  SBti  hortoi  in  inte^ 

(11)  *0  vtfrft      qui  est  in  pergulis  exomatUB  cum  tua 

a0Kotm  uryp€ffo  €0  rypt^ro  vry  pop  .... 
(12) .  . .  fN«r«  a  irAorca  vfA  0fufifu>vs  ad 
%od%ii,  irtpTtPt .  .  .  (13)  .  .  .  aucoB  gir, 
\ryirop  ^oirra  a  inr,  ytaf$iH<ro  pw  .  .  . 
(14)  .  .  .  /io  d§^9Pffop9  aarrt  ddcXetruu 
povcwwrc  .  . .  (15)  ...  or  0ir.  paucppo- 
TtfA  CftfC\f0-  ic  /i .  .  .  (16) .  .  .  c  ffHffpv^ 
f9  Kopap  p  ,  ,  ,  If  at  pfKuera  htt  .  .  . 
(17)  .  .  .  ova-  a  aw.  yavBiHao  rtorn 
<nkrKpifi  €0  OPK  ...  (18)  .  .  .  Xoft, 
woo'ira  aovKtp  aopra  tvayytXia  tucr^io 
...  (19) ...  pt^ar^  9Kic\fatat  a  fitfioparo 
yau^ioao  aovK  .  .  .  (20)  . .  .  vpwdoii 
rpaderafi  vtdi. 


cortiB  (11)  et  putei  adque  ingresso  et 
e^;rei6o  nee  non  et  (12)  pariete  yel  om- 
mbui  ad  enndem  p^toentibiu.  (13) 
dent  sp.  legitnr  facta  a  sp.  Gaodioao 
reTerentiB(14)8imo  defensore  sancte 
eodesite  ItaTennat®  dona(15)tori  in  sp. 
Ba?ennatem  eecks.  qui  me  (16)  pre- 
MBte  snbscripsit  et  coram  nobis  ei  re* 
Hcta  est  (17)  rogatni  a  sp.  Oaodioso 
testiB  rabseripsi  et  banc  (18)  cartn- 
lam  positam  sap^  sancta  eraag^^ 
aetionariis  (19)  prefote  Ecclesie  a 
memorato  Gauoioso  sub  (20)  jusjofam- 


dom  traditam  yidL 


Kome,  in  the  Yatican. 
No  facsimile. 


No.  114,  p.  172. 
Deed  of  Sale,    ti  th  century. 

(92)  IUXcanot  «A.  Apytnrapws  fit 
€urrfM0^cfiris  uiy^prat  Mytpom  (93) 
^nd^i  KontwpdioKot  pttyvras  a  Bop- 
fiiXionai  o^.  futrpt  (94)  cr  a0  ciocricoi 
^iXicis  dofintita  o^.  cr  dtvrtpio  uh,  aa 
...  (96)  ...  indirvp€Uot  ttrats  wptirtnTf 
fiovs  THTTu  aocKp  ...  (96)  if^i  cr  atr, 
wprrio  amn  aoXtdos  iccftrov  dtKti  cicif 
§p  wp  ,,.  (97)  enria  rpadrros  mdt. 

No.  122,  p.  187.     Rome,  in  the  Vatican. 
Deed  of  Sale.    a.d.  591.    No  facsimile. 


(92)  Julianas  yfa.  Ai^g^entanus  his 
ioatnmientis  yiginii  jugenun  (93)  fimdi 
Gonoordiaeus  rogatus  a  Tbulgilone  bf. 
matre  (94)  et  ab  ejasque  filiis  Domnica 
h£.  et  Deuterio  Tb.  sstis  (96)  Teadi- 
toribus  ipsis  {nwsentibas  testis  subscri- 
(96)psi  et  SB.  pretiam  anri  solidoa  oeB> 
torn  deoem  eis  in  pnBs(97)entia  traditoa 
vidL 


(78)  nOICCl^UCOS    BA  .    C«S    CMp^CftTAf 

(Tff^  en  unrptypo  ovnK§*apov/A  tpovnti 
r§HtKttam  (79)  aiievr  aovwtputs 
Xryirop  poyaros  a  o'a.  Povrucf  lona  A^. 
u§nd€Tpucai  ttova(SQ)Kae  tovyaKh 
Kciranc  "Bd  avrovpt  td  9inronran§w 
^tduovaaovpt  not  (81)  /m  irpcfftfirc 
aiyna  ^tiKatpoufi  td  ttts  pfKiKTo  ctr 
rtms  aovcKpi^i  (82)€T<rovirpaf<r«ffiirTo 
irptMim  avpi  aoKidos  «€icMTi  icuvrovp 
«ffii  ffft  irpf (83)  0-Mria  ItMimff  BK. 
Komraparwpc  amofuptvros  tr  rpadiros 

U€tdl, 


(78)  Pacificus  yb.  bis  instrumentis 
sex  in  int^gro  unciamm  fundi  Gene- 
ciani  (79)  sicut  superius  legitur  rogatua 
a  ssta.  iLusticiana  bf.  yenditrice  ejus- 
(80)que  jugale  Tzitane  yd.  autore  et 
spontaneo  fideiussure  qui  (81)  me 
prtesente  signa  fecerunt  et  eis  relictum 
est  testb  subscripMsi  (82)  et  Buj>ras(^p- 
tum  preeium  auri  solidos  vinnti  qua- 
tnor  eis  in  pr8e(83)8entia  lonanna  yc 
con^taratore  adnumezatoe  et  traditoa 
Tidi. 


The  Latin  A  is  here  uniformly  represented  by  o.  But  E,  though 
generally  c,  is  often  %  and  very  rarely  i,  indicating  not  so  much 
a  wayering  pronunciation  of  €,  i;,  t,  as  an  uncertaiQ  appreciation 
of  the  sound  of  the  Latin  #,  confirmed  by  modem  Italian  usage.  I 
is  regularly  t,  but  not  unfrequently  €i ;  in  utrfevrai  viginti  (No. 
114,  line  92),  if  the  transciipticm  is  to  be  trusted,  ^,  6,  £U  all  occur 
for  «',  and  €  is  also  found  occasionally,  coB:^>are  uei^nn  (No.  122, 
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line  82) ;  this  again  must  be  attributed  to  mishearing  of  the  Latin. 

0  is  o,  61,  and  rarely  ov,  for  similar  reasons.  U  is  regularly  ot;, 
occasionally  o,  t;  in  the  words,  teoi,  /ei/i,  for  qui,  and  rarely  a>.  I 
have  already  recorded  my  opinion  ttiat  the  original  sound  of  Greek 

01  was  (iii),  and  Latin  oe  (u6\  see  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1867,  supp.  p.  66. 
Probably  aOtcouw^atque  (No.  110,  line  11)  is  Marini's  misprint  for 
aO/eoiHU.  AE  is  generally  €,  occasionally  ai,  AU  is  represented 
by  av  in  avpi  »  auriy  No.  122,  line  82,  but  it  is  still  possible  that 
the  Greek  said  (abh'ri),  as  I  heard  a  guide  at  Pompeii  call  centauro 
(tshentabh'ro),  and  compare  Pavewarri^  Ravennatem.  The  Greek  et, 
01  are  written  occasionally  for  €?,  ot;  compare  ei^y  €€t9  =  eisy  ovcik  oi/e 
^huie.  Among  the  consonants  fi  is  used  for  Latin  v  =^(bh)  ?,  and  h, 
but  Latin  h  is  also  represented  by  n  a  special  form  of  v ;  7  is  used 
for  g  which,  however,  occasionally  falls  mto  t ;  8  is  rather  avoided, 
or  receives  a  special  form  d  for  Latin  d\  ^  only  occurs  in  one  of  the 
attempts  yav^xxro  to  spell  Gaudiow,  and  in  cucr^y  dovar^iove^ 
for  actio  donationeiy  which  seem  to  indicate  its  present  use  in  T(f,  vt^ 
—(tsh,  dzh),  but  observe  the  pure  t  in  irpeauma  ^pmsentia;  0  is 
only  used  as  a  mispronunciation  of  t;  k  universally  represents  Cy 
indicating  that  the  Latin  letter  had  preserved  its  sound  down  to 
this  period  in  Italy,  as  indeed  the  ags.  use  of  ^  is  sufficient  to  prove ; 
X  —  7;  fi^m,  but  the  m  is  often  quite  dropped  when  final,  indi- 
cating the  transition  to  the  modem  Italian  -0,  -a,  from  -tim,  -am,  the 
accusative  forms ;  1/  =  «,  but  «  and  m  are  much  confused ;  f  ■»  «, 
IT  —py  p  =  r,  <7  =  «,  T  =  <,  (p  =/,  X  ^^^^  ^^^  occur,  -^  =^«  as  in 
rp^v  n  ipaoy  crovatcpiy^t  ^  suhicripsiy  but  eirn'O'i^  ~  ijpm,  is  also 
found.  The  use  of  cravra  »  sanctay  seems  to  indicate  a  transition 
to  the  modem  Italian  santay  although  (raicra^  a-amcra  also  occur, 
and  the  combinations  77,  y/e  are  not  found. 

The  extremely  recent  date  of  the  present  pronunciation  of  Greek 
in  England  is  not  generally  appreciated.  In  1554  the  present 
modem  Greek  pronunciation  was  regularly  taught.*     Sir  Thomas 

^  See:  Institationes  LingysD Onecffi ;  grec,  ie  Tay  entenda.    Et  comment F 

N.  Clenardo   Authore    cmn    Scholijs  ae  tu  aemeur6  en  Grece  P*    The  Greek 

P.  Antesignani  Rapifltagnesis,  Lngdnni,  is  thus  restored  in  the  edition  of  the 

1554f  in  which  the  only  pronunciation  (Envres  de  Rahelais  par  Esmangart  et 

taught  is  that  now  usual  at  Athens.  'Eioi  Johanneau  (Paris,  1823,  9  vols. 

Compare  also  the  passage  in  Sabelait  8to.)  vol.  3,  p.  296.     A4ffwora  rolvw 

— La  vie  de  Gara^antua  et  de  Panta-  weurdyoBt,  81^  t)  0^  fioi  obx  iproSorcir  ; 

grud.    Book  ii,  cnap.  ix.  (first  edn.  6p§s    y^    Ai/ia^    iLya\t(rK6fi€¥or    iftik 

1536),      '*  Dont  dist  le  compaignon :  60\ioPy  jcal  ip  r^  nrra^6  fu  oitK  i\fu$ 

"  Despota  tinjn  panagathe  diati  sy  mi  otf^a/uiv  (rrrus  8i  irop'  ifiov  h  ob  xph' 

ouk  utodotis  r  horas  z«t  limo  analis-  Ka2  Hitms  ^lAoA^ot  iroyrct  6^10X0701)0-1 

oomenon  erne  athlion,  ke  en  to  metaxy  r^rc    \6yovs  re  «ral  ^/uira  ircpirrA 

me  ouk  eleis  oudamos,  zetis  de  par  Mipx^if^    &w6rr%    vpSyfui    abrh   inuri 

emou  ha  ou  chre.    Ke  homos  philologi  hi\6p    iartr,       '^ZrBa   yhp  kvaiyKcuot 

pantes  homologousi  tote  logons  te  ke  nipov  Xiyoi  tMpy  tpa  wpdyfiaroy  ip 

remata  i)eritta  hyparchin,  opote  pragma  Wpi  iifi^urfirirovn^Py  ft^  irpoir^ptts  iwi- 

afto  pasi  delon  estL    Entha  gar  anan-  ^adorroi.    Obserre  the  retention  of  e 

kei   monon  ioei  isin,  hlna  pragmata  lor  r/ ;  dialectically  alHtpop  B^piop^  etc., 

(hon  peri  amphisbetoumen),  me  pros-  are  still  found  for  fflhipop  Briplopy  etc., 

phoros  epiphente."     Quoy  ?  dist  Car-  in  Modem  Greek, 
palim  lacquays  de  Pantagruel,   c'est  34 
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Smith's  theories  were  quite  heretical  in  1568,  see  suprii,  p.  35, 
note  1,  and  he  called  a,  6,  rj,  t,  o,  a>,  v,  cu,  ei,  av,  eu,  ov,  vi  (aa  a, 
e,  ee,  ei »,  o,  oo,  yy,  ai,  ei,  au,  en,  on,  wei),  entirely  ignoring  the 
long  sound  of  (ii)  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  ivn  th  century 
a,  t,  V,  €t,  av,  ev,  ov,  became  (aese  ae,  oi  «',  iu,  oi,  aa,  iu,  ou),  in 
the  xym  th  a,  17,  became  (ee,  ii),  and  thus  in  one  letter,  17,  the 
former  pronunciation  was  r^tored.  The  extraordinary  mispronun- 
ciation of  Latin  and  Greek  now  prevalent  in  England,  results  from 
the  application  of  our  own  changeable  pronunciation  to  the  fixed 
pronunciation  of  dead  languages,  and  from  the  historical  ignorance 
which  assumes  that  a  language  may  have  only  one  pronunciation 
through  the  generations  for  which  it  lasts.  "We  may  never  be  able 
to  recover  the  pronunciation,  or  appreciate  the  quantitative  rhythm 
of  the  Athenian  tragedians  or  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists,  but  we 
can  read  as  Plutarch  and  as  Lucian,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
that  privilege,  remembering  that  if  we  pronounced  these  later 
authors  otherwise  than  as  the  modem  Greeks,  we  should  certainly 
pronounce  wrongly.  It  would  indeed  be  just  as  absurd  to  read 
Lucian  with  the  pronunciation  of  Aristophanes,  as  to  read  Tenny- 
son with  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer.* 


1  The  following  is  Koparj  *b  eloquent 
apology  for  the  modern  Greek  pronun- 
ciation in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Isocrates,  Paris,  1807.  No  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  ancient  Greek  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  reading  it,  and 
the  English  pronunciation  of  Greek  is 
so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  our 
own  pronunciation,  that  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  give  it  here  at  length: — 
"X^ioyrou  woW^arai  iiriypci^  ira- 
Xoiol,  T«r  &wolu>^  ii  Ktucii  ypa4>^  iiro- 
Zdxt'tif  5t<  tup  fffifupif&y  'EXA^vwv 
rris  'EXXfiPiKfis  y\d>ff(rns  riwpo^pii,  cfwu 
1^  ain^  KOI  ^  irpo^pA,  V**  V*''  •*» 
XP^o'iy  Kurit  rotfs  KaurapiKohs,  koI  f(r«r 
iydcrrtpa  kot*  ctibrohs  rohi  UroX^iiauKohi 
XP^rovSj  ^ovv  Kar*  iKtlvriy  8Xijr  r^p 
wtplo^oy  rod  xp6vov,  ^U  r^v  &roiay 
^riffay  Kodc^^f  6  IIoAt^/Sios,  6  *AX«ico/>r- 
offffths  Atov^ffios,  6  ^tK€\t<irfis  Ai6' 
Hcopos^  6  JirpdBtty,  Kal  ip  IX9«/icy 
Kararipu  M^XP'  '''^*  i€VT€pas  ifwh 
XpiiTTov  iKaroyratnipiiofj  Aittp  6 
Xpv(r6aroiios,  6  n\o{napxofi  6  'A^io- 
phSf  6  TlaviraviaSt  &  AovKiaphs,  6  TaXi}- 
phs,  2c|tos  6  'ZnTtipuchsj  ical  &AA01 
woWol  iL^i6koyot  (rvyypa^us.  ***Ehp 
Hvai  0dp$9pos  ii  <niti^u^  ii/i&p  irpo- 
^p&,  €11^  iKUPOi  6-)C  W^h  ol  eirioi 
rris  $apfiap^€»s,**  ifiwopovfitp  pit 
iewoKpipwfi€P  wphs  rohs  Karfty6povs,  koX 
pk  robs  wapeucaX-^ffcofifP  pk  ^o^ponrip 
fih    fiaKpodvfAiay     pk    wpop4pcifi€P    teal 


^/t€ir,  &s  iirp^*pa9  ixupoi.  "Xrriplierat 
fid\i(rra  ri  KOTffyopla  tls  rop  'lorrcucur- 
fihpj  liyovp  riip  i^op^Kiis  <rviAfiabwf- 
ffcof  rov  adnov  lixov  rov  *I«r«  evxph^ 
hreLpdKrp^tPf  inrfrcar  Kal  al  hi^Boyyoi 
EI  icol  01  'wpo^ipDtprai  &s  abr6.  'Aft^- 
fioKla  8^y  cfyou  8ti  ^  ovxp^  r&p  ainmp 
aroix^lup  imipdX.'fvifts  §1p€u  puouA 
di}8^r  AAA*  iJx»  ^"^  rovro  irpmt  ru 
wdprort  pk  rifp  k'wo^€^yri  fik  ircpif fnr/ar 
ifi(ri9aifiopa,  ireiv  fiiXtara  h\p  f^vm 
tr^n^pa  rk  iiravak<ififiav6fifpa  aroi- 
X«ta  ;  TlapaJ^tiynaroi  xapip  elf  t^ 
trrixop  rovrop  rov  'Ou'flpw  CWtdZ,  E. 
222). 

OToi     Tp^Toi     Twoi,      hriardngpoi 

tbpUrKrrai  4(c(icir  ^  Hi^oyyos  OI.  M* 
Z\op  rovro  tip  /3Xcir«  9ik  votetP  airlea^ 
'wpo^fp6fi€Pos  Kttxk  riip  'wpo^>opkp  rmp 
TpaucuPy 

h  Tp^U  tvTi,  hrurrifA€Pi  trtHio 
1l$(\tp  tlffdai  els  r^y  kKo^P  kiiB4ffr€pot 
wapk  -wpo^poiJAPoSy  S>s  rhp  irpo^ipovai 
iroAAol  kvh  rohs  kXKoytpus  Eifponrtdovs, 

ZloT  Tp^tot  fwiroX  iiturr64UPoi  ire8(o2d 
t^iros  6  *Efi'W€tpuchs  ipofxdCft  KoBapk 
rks  bt(f>06yyovs  radras  <rTOix<«a»  liyovp 
rks  <rroxdierai  &s  awKa  ypdfifiara  fls 
riip  wpo^pdp.  [In  a  footnote  the 
author  says  that  Sextus  lived  a.d.  190, 
and  cites  a  long  passage  from  his  Tlphr 
rpofifutruc,  K€<p,  4,  f  117,  (TfA.  241, 
heginning :  'Ev«l  obp  &  rov  Al  xai  EI 
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After  thus  establishing  the  value  of  these  transcriptibiis  of  the 
Septuagint  into  Anglosaxon  characters  for  indicating  the  precise 
si^iification  of  the  Anglosaxon  vowels  in  the  i  th  century,  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  cite  Norman  traditions  in  the  in  th  and  xm  th, 
were  there  not  always  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  cumula- 
tive evidence.  In  Wace's  Eoman  de  Ron,  which  unfortunately 
exists  only  in  later  transcripts,  and  whose  author  probably  always 
pronounced  the  despised  Saxon  most  vilely,  and  certainly  spelled  it 
abominably,  we  find  the  following  indications.  Describing  the 
conduct  of  the  Saxons  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he 
says: 

Mult  les  yeissiez  demener  £  latieome  e  drineheheil.. 

Treper  e  saillir  e  chanter  Drine  Hindrewart  e  Drintom$ 

Bufler  e  crier  welaeil  Drine  Helft  drine  Tome,     y.  12471-6 

which  may  perhaps  be  rendered:  "You  might  see  them  much 
sporting,  gamboling,  leaping,  singing,  joking,*  and  crying  Was 
htdy  and  Lat  hit  cuman^  and  Drine  half  Brine  Hindweard^  and 
Drine  to  me,  Drine  healf  and  Drink  to  m*."  In  this  Wan  hal  and 
Di'ine  hal  are  well  known,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
Norman  ei  for  ags.  a^  a  strange  sound,  when  Orrmin  shews  hej^'$tenn 
for  ags.  heatan  (supr^p.  489).  Drink  to  me,  remains  in  our  language. 


<pO^Yy9f  airXovf  iffri  koI  fiOtfO€i9iis, 
iarcu  Koi  ravra  ffrotx^Toj  and  proceed- 
ing ver^  distinctly  to  shew  that  by  this 
expression  he  excluded  the  conception 
of  diphthongs.]  Kal  &y  rovro  ihr 
&iro8c(x'77  ^«  <^'  Toirf  XP^^^^'  '''^^ 
li4^rov  if  wpo^opit  8^r  Ijro  ^appL4yri, 
iKcofhy  ilytu  rh,  Sct^j;,  Sti  fit  rohs  xp^f'ovs 
rov  8^y  {nronrrf^tro  icoycK,  Sri  ol 
hkiyas  iKOTOyramipl^as.  irpQiytvi<rr*poi 
(Txcw  irpo^opkv  itaupopov,  M-ffr*  4^t6p»f 
ft^c  yck  fjddeo  fi^  ft^A<ci,  irSs  iwp6ipfp§y 
6  laoKpdrris,  &  TWdrvp,  6  ATifio<r$4yriSf 
K(U  5<roi  &AX01  liKfuuray  cii  ainiir  rrjs 
y\^<nis  TTiv  i.Kfiiiy  kcU,  Zray  ^tpa^ 
mriiu  r^y  tniftepiyiip  wpoipopiw,  9hp 
ititrx^P^CofJicu  Sti  irpo^ipoiiw  iarapaX' 
XjdicTws  ebs  iKutfOt,  iir€t^  iriOayhy  cTycu 
1^  4(jvy4$fi  K(U  th  T^r  'EAAijwK^f,  8,Ti 
<rvfi$cdy€i  cit  S\a  r&y  Mp<&ircoy  rh, 
Kpya  Kol  vot^/iara.  Tovro  nivov  iiZiff' 
rdicrots  Turreieo  trt  &v  ri  vpwpoph  rris 
yXdaoTis  ^XXoic^,  rek  r^r  avoKarra- 
crrfiari  cir  r^jy  h.pxo^eaf  ovr^r  <p6tnv  8^ 
(Tvai  KoKht  irapk  fi6yot  ol  dwoioi  riiy 
ikdKovy  Kol  r^y  Kypa^y  &s  fttiTpttciiy 
airrwy  y\u<r<ray.  *'Ea)f  yi  ianxfii^aoaaiv 
iKuvotf  KoX  €if  iitJM^  avyxvp^ti-4yoy 
ttyai  yk  xpo^4pwfify,  &s  riiy  hcpd^tpty 
6  fidp$apos  S^^Tor,  6  itypiJ^xfiaros  IIAoi^ 
rapxoSi  h  itfia$4(rraros  TaXriyhSj  Ka\  ol 
&AA07CVCIS  'EXAi^vurrol  ^i\o<ro<p(ir€poy 
fi0t\ay  irpc^ei,  &y  ihrtfiitoy  koX  t^v  irpo- 
^opbiy  rod  *Epdfffiov  fhrov  Ihrtfiwoy  voX- 


^hs  AWas  vpoX^cif,  rc^  fidXitrra 
c{f  r^y  h¥aiy4yyri<ny  r^f  'EXA^of, 
&w6Tay  fi^  r^y  6fjM^y(ay  rfjs  wpotpopasy 
Koi  T^y  iZtdKowoy  irapABtay  r^f 
irdKoidis  fi^  r^y  y4ay  y\u<raay  ruy 
'EXXiiyuy,  koI  edrroi  iirh  riis  &K6fiTi 
Ztikhs  rifi&y  waparTip^a-us,  Kcd  fi/xth 
ikwh  rckr  ffo^s  abroay  <n\tiu^tis  ifiixa.- 
/lev  iJLtydXms  ^cXi}9^  eti  r^y  Kcna^ 
y&fiffuf  T&y  iipxcdcty  woirfr&y  Koi  avy- 
ypapiwy, 

^  I  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Duchesne 
MS.  citea  by  Pluqu^  since  the  read- 
ing in  his  text  "Bublie  crient  e  loeisseF* 
is  unintelligible.  BuJUr  is  from  ^^hvffe^ 
buffety  buffle :  coup  de  poing,  soufflet, 
tape;  bufa,  en  Ital.  bufettone;  en 
Basq.  bufeta  ;  en  Languedocien  bufa^*'^ 
(Roquefort) ;  whence  English  bufei, 
compare  Italian  bufo,  whence  our  buf- 
foon. Compare  also  the  Norfolk  bi^^^ 
to  handle  clumsily,  to  speak  thickly 
and  inarticulately  (Nail),  to  abuse,  to 
rate  soundly  (as  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
"Waring) ;  also  German  Bufel,  buffalo, 
buff,  lout  (compare  Oeh*  for  a  fool)  and 
biiffeln  to  drudge  (Hilpert).  Whether 
bufler  is  a  Norman  word  adopted  into 
English,  or  an  English  word  Norman- 
ized  —  compare  the  modem  French 
boxer y  to  box — it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine in  the  absence  of  parallel  passages. 
It  seems  here  to  imply  rough  joking. 
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PerhapB  Lai  hit  euman,  is  a  good  wish,  may  you  have  what  yoa 
want,  and  the  drinking  hindwsard  and  healff  may  refer  to  some 
customs  such  as  still  prevail  among  those  who,  making  an  art  of 
toping,  such  as  standing  back  to  back  and  giving  each  to  drink  £rom 
the  Ciller's  cup,  or  both  drinking  from  the  same  bowl,  etc.  The 
passage  is,  however,  not  of  much  service  phonetically,  aad  the 
Anglosaxon  words  are  doubtful.    The  following  are  betted : 

Olieroam  sorent  crioent,  £  OodemiU  altretant 

£  OodemiU  redamoent :  Com  en  frenoeiz  Bex  tot  pousant. 

OlieroMe  est  en  engleiz  t.  13119-24. 

Ke  sainte  Croix  est  en  franceiz, 

Hence  Olicrosse  ^  Sdlig  CrosSf  which  looks  like  an  error  for  R6dy 
and  Oodemite  is  Ood  Almihtig.  The  former  would  incline  to  a 
very  broad  pronunciation  of  d  as  (aa),  and  perhaps  arose  from  ihe 
subsequent  southern  holy.  The  latter  might  imply  that  long  t  was 
(ii),  and  certainly  that  they  did  not  pronounce  almighty  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  as  the  vowel  was  certainly  short  in  mihty  we  do  not  gain 
much,  except  to  learn  that  this  form  coexisted  with  Ommn's 
AUmakhtii^,  The  fcMin  Oodelamit  occurs  in  the  singular  poem 
called  La  Fats  aux  Englois^  attributed  to  a.i).  1263,  which  ridicules 
English  French  in  an  orthography  difficult  to  comprehend.^ 
Nonnanz  escri^nt :  Dex  ale ;  Con  est  Tensegne  qne  jon  di 

La  gent  englesche :  JJt  s'esorie.     t.  18108        Qnaat  £Bgles  saient  hor9  a  cri. 

The  two  last  lines  are  an  addition  to  the  text  ci  Pluquet,  taken 
from  MS.  6987,  Bib.  Boy.  de  Paris  (E.  Taylor's  translation,  p.  191), 
and  imply  that  ut  ^  ags.  ut^  and  therefore  fixes  the  traditional  pro- 
nunciation as  (uut),  which  is  of  some  value.  The  Man  of  v.  109^ 
and  Zwnw  of  v.  10659  (suprii,  p.  461,  note  col.  1)  are  useless. 

Marie  de  France  belonged  to  quite  the  begfaining  of  the  xmth 
century,  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  an  indubitably  early  manu- 
script of  much  of  her  poetry.*  In  her  lai  de  Latutic  (Roquefort  1, 
315,  Harl.  MS.  978,  fo.  142),  which  Roquefort  explains  as  in- 
tended for  a  Breton  word,  meaning  a  nightingale,  she  says : 
LanfUc  ad  nnn  ceo  meft  anif  Ceo  eft  reiAin  en  fronceif 

8il  apelent  en  lur  paif  E  nihtegale  en  dreit  engleif.   t.  3. 

^  See  Jonmal  de  1*  Institute  His-  consistent  way  in  which  dialectic  or 

toriqne,  Premiere  Ann6,  1834.  p.  363,  fbieign  pronunciation   is  still   repre- 

for  which  reference  I  am  indebted  to  sented  orthographically,   e.g.  Bums'* 

the  kindness  of  M.  Frandsque  Michel.  Scotch.    No  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to 

In  this  poem  roi  is  uniformly  spelled  the  presumed  rhyming  word  /aire  (p« 

rat,  and  foire  rhymes  to  IngUtiere,  449),   after    seeing    Orrmin's    ortiio- 

ffuere^  eonquerre^  wnich  seems  to  mill-  g^P^f  ^33®^«  P*  ^^^* 

tate  against  the  yiew  I  have  taken  on  <  llie  Harl.  978  described  supr^,  p. 

p.  453,  and  at  least  shews  that  (feere)  419.    The  Fables  of  Esop  there  named 

was  a  presumed  Anglo-Norman  pro-  are  by  Marie  de  France,  and  many  of 

nunciation  at  the  time,  but  whether  it  her  lays  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

was  the  only    or  general  yalue,    or  same  MS.  See:  Po^ee  de  Marie  de 

whether  this  may  not  be  due  to  the  France,  podte  Anglo-normand  du  xiii« 

author's  pronunciation,  or  to  the  Poite-  sidcle,  par  £.  de  Itoquefort^  Paris,  1819, 

yin  dialect  to  which  the  editor  attri-  2  yols.  8yo.    I  am  indebted  to   Mr. 

butes  the  piece,  it  is  difficult  for  any  Payne  for  haying  drawn  my  attention 

one  to  determine,  who  knows  the  in^  to  the  transcription  of  JSnglish  in  her 
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In  the  Ifli  de  ChevrefoU  (Boq.,  1,  388,  HarL  MS.  978,  fo.  148^), 
we  find: 
En  Aihtwales  .t.  il  fh  nez    t,  16.  Gotelef  lapelent  en  engleif 

En  comwaille  uait  tat  dreit  y.  27»        Chearefoil  le  niimefit  en  fronoeu.  t.  116 

In  the  lai  de  Milun  (Eoq.  1,  328)  we  find  Suhtwales  y.  9, 
Irlande  15,  Norweie  16,  CKihtlande  16,  Suhthamptune  318,  Nor- 
thumbre  463.  In  the  lai  (f  Ywmec  (Roq.  1,  274),  we  have  Incolne 
—  Lincoln  v.  26,  and  YUande  =  Ireland^  v.  27.  In  the  Fables 
(Roq.  2,  141,  HarL  MS.  978,  fo.  535),  we  have : 

Si  ad  nre  ke  li  nileinf  Lung  cnm  li  witecocs  aneit. 

Enft  tel  bek  mnt  li  plereii  t.  18-20 

where  Roquefort  cites  the  variants:  huitecox,  widecos,  witecoc, 
which  all  seem  to  mean  whitecoek,  an  unknown  bird,  but  as  Norman 
ui  was  probably  not  so  truly  (uf )  as  (ui),  or  according  to  Mr.  Payne 
(uu),  p.  424,  n.  3,  and  certeinly  often  replaced  (uu),  p.  458, 1.  27, 
these  may  mean  (uit'ekok,  uut'ekok),  that  is  (wuud'ekok),  ags. 
wuducocc  fEttm.  86),  English  woodcock,  with  an  omitted  (w) 
before  (uu),  p.  420,  note,  col.  2.  These  words  give  (aa  a,  ee  e, 
ii  i,  00  o,  uu)  as  Marie  de  France's  appreciation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  Anglosaxon,  or  xn  th  century  English  a,  « ,  t ,  o,  ti. 

In  order  to  see  at  a  glance  the  different  opinions  that  prevail 
respecting  the  values  of  the  Anglo-saxon  letters,  a  table  has  been 
annexed  on  p.  534,  giving  also  the  views  of  Rask,  Grimm,  and 
Rapp.^  Neither  Rask  nor  Rapp  give  any  illustrations,  though  Rapp 
writes  a  few  isolated  words.*  But  as  we  have  ventured  to  give  a 
theoretical  representation  of  the  values  of  the  letters,  symbolizing 
of  course  different  pronunciations  according  as  they  are  used  in 
different  combinations  to  express  the  very  distinct  dialects  which 
prevailed  at  the  time,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  the  effect  of  this 
theory,  by  attempting  the  phonetic  representation  of  a  short  passage. 
The  parable  of  the  I^odig^  Son,'  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose, 
and  will  be  hereafter  presented  in  Icelandic  (No.  2),  Gothic  (No.  3), 

and  Waoe's  poems.    It  is  trae  that  her  ii,  140-149,  iv,    245,  Yergleichende 

tranBliterations  of  English  rather  repre-  Grammatik,  vol.  3  (1869),  pp.  125-129. 

sent  the  pronunciation  of  the  xuith  *  This  being  contrary  to  his  osnal 

centory,  than  of  Anglosaxon,  and  should,  costom  he  explains  by  saying:   '*I)a 

properly  speaking,  hare  been  adduced  dieser  Dialekt  noch  zu  gar   kdnem 

on  p.  462,  but  as  I  was  not  aware  of  festen  Resnltate  ttber  die  Kritik  der 

them  till  after  that  sheet  was  printed  Buchstaben  j^elangt  ist,  sind  wir  weit 

off,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor-  entfemt,    nut    danin    einschlagenden 

tunilrf  of  inserting  them.  Sprachproben  uns  zu  befassen." 

^  £,  Jtoik,  Ghrammar  of  the  Anglo*  *  Da  haljran  Godspel  on  Enghsc. 
Saxon  Tongue,  translated  from  the  The  Anglo-baxon  version  of  the  noly 
Danish  by  B.  Thorpe,  Copenhagen,  Gospels,  edited  from  the  original  mann- 
1830,  pp.  6-15.  /.  Ghrimm^  D.  G.  I*,  scripts  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A., 
325-878,  for  vowels,  and  1\  243-269  London,  1842,  8vo.  pp.  240.  "The 
or  consonants,  but  the  indications  are  bans  of  the  present  text  is  the  Cod. 
often  so  indistinct,  that  much  doubt  is  Bibl.  Pub.  Cant.  Ii.  2,  11,  collated 
to  be  attached  to  the  following  inter-  with  Cod.  C.  C.  C.  C.  S.  4.  140.  In 
pretations.  Grimm  proceeds  from  an  doubtful  cases  Cod.  Bodl.441.andCod. 
etymological,  rather  than  a  phonetie  Cott.  Otho,  C.  1,  have  also  been  con- 
conception.    K,  M.  Bappf  Fhys.  d.  Bpr.  suited." — Frefaee, 
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the  Wycliffite  veisioii  ((^lap.  VIL,  §  3),  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
The  tniiiBlatioii  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  intended  to  point  ont  the 
grammatical  constraction,  and  the  etymological  relations  of  each 
word  to  the  English,  and  would  be  therefore  scarcely  intelligible  if 
the  passage  were  not  so  well  known. 


Letter* 

Badi 

Grimm 

Bapp 

ElliB 

Letters 

Bask 

Grimm 

Rapp 

ElUa 

& 

aa 

aa 

M 

aa 

i 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a  a 

i 

« 

i 

i 

t 

SB 

8B8B 

seffi 

«» 

IBS 

ie 

jee 

ie  i6 

Se? 

m 

s 

le 

ffi 

m 

in 

jua 

ia? 

aw 

an 

aa 

1 

1 

1 

I 

b 

b 

b 

m 

m 

m 

m 

c 

k 

k 

k 

k  Jt 

n 

n 

n 

n 

eg 

gg 

L 

ng 

q  qg 

cw 

kbh 

6 

00 

00 

00 

00 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

« 

dh 

dB 

th 

dh 

P 

P 

Jf 

P 

6 

ee 

ee 

ee 

ee 

r 

r 

r 

e 

e 

ee 

e  e 

e 

8 

B 

q 

8 

ea 

saastL 

ea  eft 

ea,  ea 

ea  ed 

8C 

8k  ek 

8k 

Bva 

eo 

SOO  JO 

60  e6 

eo  eo 

eo  e6 

t 

t 

t 

t 

f 

f  V 

f 

f 

f    T 

> 

th 

th8 

Ui 

th 

g 

%  9  ' 

g 

g' 

Vb 

t 

aa 

oa 

ou 

uo 

a 

11 

a 

a 

an? 

h 

H*  kh 

H 

kh 

HH*kh 

w 

bb 

bb 

w 

hi 

khl 

Ih 

wl 

\w 

hn 

khn 

nh 

wr 

TW 

hr 

khr 

rh 

y 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy  ii 

hw 

kbw 

wb 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y  • 

Anglosaxon^  Lucas  15,  11-32. 

11  So^lice  sum  man  hsefde 
twegen  suna. 

12  Dacw8B^segingra[2%or^tf, 
yldra]  to  his  feeder,  Fseder,  syle 
me  minne  dael  minre  sehte  be 
me  to  gebyre^.  Da  dselde  he 
hym  hys  aehte. 

13  Da,  eefter  feawa  dagum, 
ealle  his  ]?ing  gegaderode  se 
gingra  sunu,  and  ferde  wraeclice 
on  feorlen  rice,  and  forspilde 
)?ar  his  aehta,  lybbende  on  his 
gtelsan. 


Conjectured  PronuncuUum. 

11  Soodh'lii^  sion  num 
HfiBvde  twe^h'en  stin*a. 

12  Thaa  ktraedh  se  yhtiqTa 
to  hiIb  fsed'er,  Faed'er,  syl'e  me 
miin'e  dsesel  miin're  aekht'e  thee 
me  too-gebyr-edh.  Thua  dseaeld'e 
He  Him  H^  seseJ&ht'e. 

13  Thaa,  seft'er  fea-wa  da^'- 
um,  eal'e  Htis  thtq  gegod'erode 
se  ^hf'qra  stm*u,  and  fer'de 
rtrae^liiil-e  on  feorien  riijte, 
and  forsptl'de  thoor  h^  eesekht'a, 
lyb'ende  on  H»iB  geesel'san. 


Verbatim  Tramlation^  Lake  16,  11-82. 


11  Sootbly  some  man  bad  twain  sons. 

12  Tben  qaotb  tbe  yoanger  to  bis 
fatber,  Fatber,  sell  (give)  me  mine 
deal  (part)  of-mine  owning  tbat  me  to 
belongetb.  Tben  dealed  he  bim  bis 
owning. 


13  Tben,  after  few  days,  all  bis 
tbins^  gatbered  tbe  yoanger  son,  and 
fared  banisbed-like  Tabroad)  on  far 
kingdom,  and  for-spiUed  (lost)  tbere 
bis  ownings,  living  on  bis  luxary. 
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14  Da  lie  hig  haefde  ealle 
amyrrede,  jf&  weiff^  mycel  hun- 
ger on  J^am  rice ;  and  he  wear% 
wsedla. 

15  Da  ferde  he  and  folgode 
^um  burh-sittendum  men  J^ees 
rices:  J^a  sende  he  hine  to  his 
tune,  J?8Bt  he  heolde  hya  swyn. 

16  Da  gewilnode  he  his 
wambe  gefyUan  of  jf&m  bean- 
coddum  )?e  ^a  swyn  Cbton:  and 
him  man  ne  sealde. 

17  Da  be)?ohte  he  hine,  and 
cw8e^,  Eala  hu  fela  yr^linga 
on  mines  faeder  huse  hldf  ge- 
nohne  habba%,  and  ic  her  on 
hungre  forweor^e ! 

18  Ic  arise,  and  ic  fare  to 
minum  feeder,  and  ic  secge  him, 

19  Edla  faeder,  ic  syngode  on 
heofenas,  and  beforan  J^e,  nu  ic 
neom  wyr^e  tet  ic  beo  ]?in 
sunu  nemned :  do  me  swa  senne 
of  ]?inum  yr^lingum. 

20  And  he  aras  }&,  and  com 
to  his  faeder.  And  J^a  gyt,  }^ 
he  waes  feor  his  feeder,  he  hyne 
gescah,  and  wear%  mid  mild- 
heortnesse  astyred,  and  agen 
hine  dm,  and  hine  beclypte,  and 
cyste  hine. 


14  Than  He  H^h  Haevde 
eal'e  amyrede  th^ia  weardh 
mik'el  Htfq-er  on  thom  rii^*e ;  and 
He  weardh  waed'la. 

15  Th^ui  fer'de  He  and  fol*- 
ghode  aan*um  btirku^h-sit'endtim 
men  thaes  riiAr'es:  thaa  send'e 
He  Hth'e  to  Kta  tuu'ne,  thaet  ne 
Heold'e  Hts  swiin. 

16  Thaa  gewtl'node  He  his 
wom'be  gefyl*an  of  tham  bean*- 
kod'um  thee  tha  swiin  aeaet'on : 
and  Htm  man  ne  seal'de. 

17  Thaa  bethokht'e  He  Hth'e, 
and  kt^aeth,  Ed'la,  huu  fel-a 
yrdh'U'qa  on  mii'nes  faed'er 
Huu-se  Ihaaf  genookh*ne  nab*- 
ath,  and  tk  neer  on  Ht^*re 
forweor'dhe ! 

18  7k  arii'se,  and  ik  far'e 
to  mii'ntmi  faed'er,  and  t'k  se^*e 
Him, 

19  Ed'la  faed'er,  ik  83rn'gode 
on  Heo'venas,  and  befor'an 
thee,  nuu  ik  neom  wyrdh'e  thaet 
ik  beo  thiin  stm'u  nem'ned: 
doo  me  swaa  aen'e  of  thii'num 
yrth'liqum. 

20  ^nd  He  araas*  thaa,  and 
koom  to  HIS  faed'er.  And  thaa 
^hit  thaa  He  waes  feor  his 
faed'er.  He  hin-e  geseakh'  and 
weardh  mid  mild-heort'nese  as- 
tir'ed,  and  agen'  Hiii*e  am, 
and  Hin-e  beklyp'te,  and  kys'te 
Htn'e. 


Verbatim  Tyamlatum. 


14  Then  (when)  he  them  had  all 
dissipated,  tiien  worth  (became)  muckle 
hunger  on  that  kingdom ;  and  he  worth 
(became)  destitute. 

15  Then  fared  he  and  followed  one 
borongh-sitting  man  of-that  kingdom : 
then  sent  he  him  to  Ms  town  (inclo- 
sore),  that  he  might  hold  his  swine. 

16  Then  desir^  he  his  womb  (belly) 
to-fiU  of  (with)  the  bean-cods  that  the 
swine  ate ;  and  to-him  man  not  sold 
(gave). 

17  Then  bethought  he  him,  and 
quoth,  Oh!  how  many earthlings  (farm- 
ers) on  mine  £Etther's  house,  \<m  (bread) 


enough  have,  and  I  here  on  hunger 
forth- worth  (perish). 

18  I  arise  and  I  fare  to  mine  &ther, 
and  I  say  to  him, 

19  Oh !  father,  I  sinned  on  heayens, 
and  before  thee,  now  I  not-am  worthy 
that  I  be  thine  son  named :  do  to-me 
as  to-one  of  thine  earthlings  (farmers). 

20  And  he  arose  then,  and  came  to 
his  fatiier.  And  then  yet,  then  (while) 
he  was  far-from  his  fatner,  he  him  saw, 
and  worth  (became)  with  mildhearti- 
ness  a-stirrra,  and  again  him  ran,  and 
him  be-clipped  (embraced),  and  kissed 
him. 
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21  Da  cw8B%  hiB  Bonu,  FsBder, 
ic  syngode  on  heofen,  and  be- 
tonn  }e,  nu  io  ne  eom  wyr^e 
]^t  ic  Jon  Bonu  beo  g^nemn^d. 

22  Da  cw8B%  86  ffieder  to  hia 
Jpeownm,  Bringa%  ra%e  ^ne 
selestan  gegyrelani  and  scryda^ 
hine ;  and  syllaY  biwi  bring  on 
bis  band,  and  geacy  to  bis  fotum ; 

23  And  bringa^  an  fflBtt 
styrici  and  oMea% ;  and  nton 
etan,  and  gewistMlian : 

24  for^am  ^es  min  sunn  w»8 
dead,  and  be  geedcncode;  be 
forwear%,  and  be  ys  gemet. 
Da  ongunnon  big  gewiati^can. 

25  So^lice  bis  yldrm  rann 
W8B8  on  secere  ;  and  be  com  3 
and  }a  be  J^am  base  genealtebte, 
be  gebyide  J^one  sweg  and  ^t 
wei^ 

26  Da  clypode  be  8Bnne  ^w, 
and  acsode  bine  bwet  }mt  wsere. 

27  Da  cwBB^  be,  pin  broker 
com,  and  yin  feeder  ofslob  &a 
fieett  cealf ;  for]?ani  be  bine 
balne  onfeng. 

28  Da  gebealb  be  bine,  and 
nolde  ingdn:  ba  eode  bis  feder 
ut,  and  ongan  nine  biddan. 


Vtrbaim 

21  Then  qaoih  his  bob.  Father,  I 
sixmed  on  hearen,  and  before  thee,  now 
I  not  am  worthy  that  I  thine  son  be 
named. 

22  Then  quoth  the  father  to  his 
thanes  (seryants).  Bnng  rathe  (qniekly^ 
the  best  garment,  and  shroud  (clothe) 
him,  and  sell  (gi^e)  him  a-ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  to  his  feet, 

23  and  bring  one  fttt  steer,  and 
slaughter ;  and  let  us  eat  and  feast, 

24  for-that  (because)  this  mine  son 
was  dead,  and  he  again-quiokened ;  he 
foi-th-worth  ^perished),  and  he  is  met. 
Then  began  l£ey  to-feast. 


21  Hum  ktrsetii  Hia  strnm, 
Eeed'er  tk  syn-gode  on  Heo^ven, 
and  befoT'an  tbee,  nun  tk  ne 
eom  wyrdb'e  dbaet  ik  tbiin  aunii 
beo  genemned. 

22  Thaa kiraetb  le  heder  to 
HiiB  tbeo'wtim,  Brtq-adb  raadb'e 
tbon*e  see'lestan  gegyr'elan, 
and  skryyd'adb  Hin'e,  and  syl*- 
adb  Htm  rbiq  on  his  Hand,  and 
gesAyy*  to  ms  foo'tum : 

23  and  brtq-adb  aon  fot 
styyriit,  and  of'sleadb'  ;  and 
uu'ton  et'an,  and  gewtst'ful'ian: 

24  fortbam*  tbcs  mirn  sim-a 
wes  dead,  and  be  ge,edkan-- 
kode ;  He  forweardb*,  and  ne  ts 
gemeet'.  Tboa  on'gim'on  ni^b 
gewist'laeae'^an. 

25  Soodb'liiie  hm  yldTa 
stm'u  W89S  on  aek'ere;  and 
He  koom;  and  tbaa  He  tbom 
Hun'se  genea'lsDffikbte,  ne  ge- 
Hyrd*e  ti^on'e  swec^b  andtbfiot 
wer*ed. 

26  Tboa  klyp-ode  He  8en*e 
tbeou,  and  aks'ode  Htn*e  wbsBt 
thaet  waeae-re. 

27  Tboa  ktrsedb  ne,  Tbiin 
broo'dber  koom,  and  tbiin 
feed'er  of-slookb*  aan  fieet  kedlf : 
fortbam*  He  Htn-e  Ha<d-ne  on'feq*, 

28  Tbaa  gebeaUb*  ne  Htn-e 
and  nold-e  tn-goan* :  tboa  eo-de 
Hfs  faed-er  unt,  and  on-gon* 
Hin-e  btd-an. 

25  Soothly  hia  elder  son  was  on 
acre ;  and  he  came,  and  then  (while) 
he  to-the  house  neared,  he  heard  the 
music  and  the  company, 

26  Then  cleped  (called)  he  one 
thane  (servant)  and  asked  him  whal 
that  were. 

27  Then  ^uoih  he,  Thine  brother 
oame,  and  thme  father  sUu^htered  one 
fat  calf;  for-that  he  him  whole  fanged 
(receiyed). 

28  Then  was-wrathfU-at  he  him 
and  not-would  go-in;  then  went  his 
fiither  out,  and  began  him  to-bid. 
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29  Da  cwEB^  he,  his  feeder 
aadswariende,  Efiie,  swa  fela 
geara  ic  }e  ^eowode,  and  io 
nsBfre  ym  bebod  ne  forgymde, 
and  ne  sealdest  jm  me  nsefre  dn 
ticcen,  ymt  ic  mid  minum  freon^ 
dnm  gewistfullode : 

30  ac  Bj^^an  ^es  Hn  sunn 
com,  J^e  hys  sp6de  mid  myltry- 
stram  amjrde,  }n  oMoge  him 
fettcealf. 

31  Da  cw8e%  he,  Sunn,  ba 
eart  symle  mid  me,  and  ealle 
mine  )dng  synd  bine :  be  geby- 
rede  gewistfolhan  ana  geblis- 
sian :  for^am  ^es  fm  bro^r  wsbs 
dedd,  and  he  geedcucode ;  he 
forwear^,  and  he  ys  gemet. 


29  Thaa  kfrseth  He,  Hts 
fsed'er  andswor'iende,  Eeyne 
swa  fel-a  ^heara  i k  the  theo"- 
wode  ;  and  tk  nseyre  thiin 
bebod*  ne  for^hyym'de,  and  ne 
sealdest  thnu  mee  naeyre  aan 
t»k*en,  theet  tk  mtd  miin'fon 
freon'dtfm  gewist'ftil'ode : 

80  ak  siidh'an  thes  thiin 
stm'u  koom,  thee  ms  spee'de 
mid  mil'tristrum  amyrd'e  thnu 
of'sloo^h'e  Htm  fsBt  ^eiflf. 

31  Thaa  ktrfedh  He,  Stm*a, 
thnu  eart  sim*le  mtd  mee,  and 
eal'e  miine  thtq  st'nd  thii*ne: 
thee  gebyr'ede  gewist'Mdan 
and  gebltis'ian  forthom*  thes  thiin 
broo'dher  wees  dead  and  ge,ed- 
knu'kode ;  He  forweardh*,  and 
He  is  gemeet'. 


Verbatim  lyanaiatwn, 
29  Then  qaoth  he,  his  father  an- 


Bweringy  Lo!  so  many  yean  I  thee 
thaned  (serred),  and  I  neyer  thine 
bidding  not  neglected,  and  not  soldest 

igarest)  thon  me  nerer  one  kid,  that 
',  with  my  Mends  feasted : 

30  Eke    (but)   sithens  (since)  this 
thine  son  came,  that  his  speed  (pro« 


thon 


perty^    with    nustreases     lost, 
slanghteTest  for-him  fat  calf. 

81  Then  qnoth  he,  Son,  thon  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  mine  things  are 
thine;  to-thee  belonffed  to-feast  and 
to-bliss;  for-that  this  3iine  brother  was 
dead,  and  he  again-qnickened ;  he 
forth-worth  (perished),  and  he  is  met. 


2.   ICBLANDIO  AND  OlD  NoSSB. 

In  the  EC  th  centnry,  Iceland  was  discovered  and  colonised  by 
the  Scandinavians.  The  writing  at  first  used  was  ronic,  but 
Boman  Christianity  and  Boman  letters,  which  seem  to  have  always 
gone  hand  in  hand,  were  introduced  in  the  xi  th  century,  and  M8S. 
of  the  xnth  and  xmth  centuries  still  exist.  The  sea  usually 
unites;  but  large  tracts  of  dangerous  wintry  sea,  and  a  climate 
which  for  months  in  the  year  closes  the  harbours,  separate.  The 
Icelandic  colonizers  were  so  separated  from  their  native  country 
that  their  tongue  was  practically  unaffected  by  the  causes  which 
divided  it  on  the  continent  into  two,  mutually  umntelligible,  literary 
languages,  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  and  the  numerous  unwritten 
JS'orwegian  dialects.^    In  Iceland,  therefore,  we  have  the  strange 


1  «  On  the  older  Rmiio  stones  alto- 
gether the  same  ton^e  is  found  in  all 
three  kingdoms,  and  m  the  oldest  laws 
of  each  people  rery  nearly  the  same. 
This  ton^  occurs  first  under  the 
denomination  Donsk  tdnga,  (Doensk 
tuuq*ga^  because  Denmark  was  in  the 
oldest  tunes  the  mightiest  kingdom. . .  • 


But  the  Old  Norse  began  also  first  to 
decay  in  Denmark,  and  therefore  took 
the  name  Norrsena  (NorTaatna),  be- 
cause it  was  probably  spoken  best  and 
most  purely  in  Norway  . . . .  Before 
Ae  Union  of  Calmar  [between  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  1897].  it 
was  materially  changed  both  in  Sweoan 
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spectacle  of  a  living  medieval  tongae,  with  all  its  terminatioiiSy  in- 
flections, and  vowel  changes,  whether  of  mutation  {Umlaut)  or 
progression  {Lautvergchiehung),  practically  unchanged,  and  in  daily 
use.  The  language  of  the  oldest  MSS.  scarcely  differs  from  that 
of  the  most  modem  printed  hooks  as  much  as  that  of  Chaucer 
from  that  of  Shakspere.  Practically  the  study  of  Icelandic  is 
the  study  of  the  language  spoken  hy  those  fierce  invaders  of  our 
Eastern  coasts,  whose  tongue  has  so  powerfrdly  and  permanently 
affected  all  our  Eastern  and  Northern  dialects.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
extreme  interest  to  all  students  of  dialectic  or  early  English.^  But 
its  orthographic  laws  are  so  different  from  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  many  of  its  sounds  are  so  singular, — ^living  remnants 
of  hahits  which  seem  to  have  heen  widely  diffused  in  the  xth 
century,  hut  which  have  hecome  lost,  and  generally  misunderstood 
in  modem  times — ^that  a  care^  examination  and  explanation  of 
their  nature  is  necessary.  As  no  treatise  has  as  yet  appeared  which 
conveys  satisfeu^tory  information,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  EiHkr  Magnusson,'  who,  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
native  tongue  joins  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  pronimciation  of  England,  and  who  has  taken  the 
greatest  paios  to  enahle  me  to  render  the  following  accoimt  as 
complete  and  trustworthy  .as  possihle.'  Whether  the  actual  pro- 
nunciation of  Icelandic  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  the 
X  th  century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.    The  antecedent  probability 

and  Norway ;    then  arose   the  name  graphy  adopted  in  ancient  manuBcriptB 

islenaka  (iislenska)  which  the  tongne  are  ^ven  in  an  appendix.    A  gnun- 

has  kept  to  ike  present  day." — /^atk,  mar  is  to  follow,  and  in  the  meantime, 

Oram.  art.  518.     <'From  the  Nordi  Dasent'sBask'sGrammarmay  be  used, 

the  same  tongue  was  spread  oyer  the  The  following  are  Icelandic  Didion- 

Ferro,  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Western  aries  of  repute,  which  have  superseded 

Isles,  and  from  Iceland  to  the  coast  of  Biom  Haldorson's  Lexicon  Islandico- 

Greenland :  but  the  old  Greenland  has  Danicum,  edited  by  Bask,  Copenhagen, 

been  now  for  a  long  time  lost,  and  since  1814,  2  toIs.,  4to.    STeinbjbm  Egila- 

the  Scottish  Isles  were  joined  to  Scot-  son,  Lexicon  Poeticum  antiquse  LingosB 

land,  the  Old  Norse  language  has  given  Septentrionalis,  Copenhagen,  1840, 8vo. 

way  to  the  New  English.      On  the  pp.  932.      Enk  Jonsson,  Oldnordisk 

Ferro  Isles  a  dialect  is  still  spoken,  Ordbog,  Copenhagen,  1863, 8vo.  Fritz- 

which  comes  very  near  to  the  Icelandic,  ner,  Ordbc^  over  det   gamle  norske 

but  is  of  little  interest  since  it  has  no  Sprog,  Christiania,  1867. 

l^IbirAS^'llo'^'Th^l^^^^  '  Editor  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 

Tv^^^^n^d?^^^^  Sh'^^an'^To^eii^^^^^^ 

L^f^See^^l^S^^^  j^thor  of  I^gends^lceland,    a^d 

ary  of  the  Dialects  of  Norway.  translator  of  various  sagas. 

1  Prof.  Th.  Mobius's  Analecta  Nor-  >  Mr.  Henir  Sweet,  of  the  Philolo- 

rcena,  and  Altnordisches  Glossar,  re-  gical  Society,  having  acquired  the  pro- 

cently  published,  will  be  found  useM  nunciation  of  Icelandic  from  ano^er 

for  students  who  are  acquainted  with  teacher,  Mr.  Hialtalin,  I  requested  him 

German.      The   glossary  extends    to  to  inform  me  where  his  impressions  dif- 

several  other  selections  named  in  the  fered  from  mine.      The  observations 

preface.    A  uniform  modem  orthogra-  which  he  has   been  kind  enough   to 

phy  is  adopted  in  all  tiie  extracts,  but  frumish,  are  added  in  the  shape  of  foot- 

careMly  printed  specimens  of  the  ortho-  notes,  signed  H.  S. 
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is  that  there  are  differences,  and  with  respect  to  y  this  prohahility 
amounts  ahnost  to  a  certainty.  But  Eask,  Rapp,  and  Grimm  ^ 
differ  most  materially  in  their  views,  and  as  they  cannot  all  he 
right,  it  is  very  likely  they  are  all  wrong.  None  of  them  seem  to 
have  pursued  a  satisfactory  course  for  arriving  at  the  truth,  which 
would  require  a  long  study  of  the  phonetic  relations  of  existing 
dialects  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  the  careful 
examination  of  ancient  maniiscripts,  of  rhymes  and  assonances,  and 
of  the  internal  phonetic  relations  of  the  language  itself.  Mr.  Henry 
Sweet  having  carried  out  this  programme  to  a  great  extent,  has 
ohHgingly  famished  me  with  his  own  views  on  the  suhject,  which 
I  have  appended  to  a  tahular  account  of  the  opinions  of  Kask, 
Rapp,  and  Grimm,  at  the  close  of  this  section.  It  is  first  necessary 
to  ascertain  existing  usage. 

Icelandic  now  possesses  eight  simple  vowels,  a,  e,  ♦,  i,  o,  6^  «,  d 
=(a,  e,  ♦,  i,  o,  OB,  ^,  u)  either  short  or  long,  the  shortening  heing 
generally  indicated  hy  two  following  consonants,  or  a  douhled  con- 
sonant. The  letters  ^  y  are  at  present  identical  with  i,  i .  It  has 
also  six  diphthongs ;  namely,  three  t  diphthongs,  a  au,  ei  or  ey^ 
the  two  last  heing  at  present  identical  =  (aat,  ceoe»,  eei) ;  two  u 
diphthongs,  rf ,  d  =  (aau,  oou),  the  great  peculiarity  of  all  these 
diphthongs  heing  the  importance  of  the  first  element,  and  the 
hrevity  of  the  second,  which  in  the  case  of  «,  6  amoimts  to  that 
fiaint  indication  of  an  (i,  u)  heard  in  the  English  day^  know  (d^'j, 
nooV),  in  Icelandic  letters  dei^  nd;  and  one  acknowledged  diph- 
thong with  (i)  prefixed,  ^  or  ^  as  it  is  now  written,  and  which 
might  with  equal  propriety  he  written  je,  for  in  fact  there  are 
numerous  other  diphthongs  of  the  same  class,  now  written  with  a 
prefixed  y,  hut  formerly  written  with  a  prefixed  ♦. 

The  consonants  h,  d,  A,  j)  /,  m,  »,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v  ^  (h,  d,  h,  j,  1,  m, 
n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v) almost  invariably;  /varies  between  (f,  v)  and  some- 
tunes  (b,  m) ;  kf  ff  are  properly  (k,  g)  but  are  often  palatalised  to 
(*,  g),  and  g  tekes  all  guttural  phases  of  (gh,  ^h,  jh ;  ge^h,  w^h), 
down  to  (j,  w),  and  complete  disappearance  ;  c  used  to  be  employed 
in  the  combination  ck  only,  and  q  in  the  combination  qVf  but  as 
neither  c  or  q  belong  to  the  language,  they  have  been  botii  super- 
seded by  ^ ;  a:  is  occasionally  used  for  ks,  or  gs ;  and  z  is  employed 
for  the  soimd  of  «  before  wluch  a  dental  has  been  omitted,  but  not 
very  consistently.  The  old  letters  )?,  ^  are  retained  as  (th,  dh), 
although  d  is  often  employed  for  ^  in  older  printed  books.  The 
combinations  hj\  hi,  hn,  hr,  hv  are  called  (jh,  Ih,  nh,  rh,  wh).  The 
double  letters  //,  nn  are  mostly  (dl,  dn)  when  medial,  and  (tlh,  tnh) 
or  (dtlh,  dtnh)  when  final.  In  the  doubled  tt,  the  first  t  indicates 
an  assimilated  guttural,  which  however  is  generally  more  or  less 
heard.  The  following  is  a  particular  alphabetical  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  each  letter  and  principal  combination. 

^  A  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  or  fort,  Jae^,  1843.    The  Swedish  title 

Old  Norse   Tongue,  translated   from  is:    Anyisning    till    Islandskan    eller 

the  Swedish  of  Brasmta  Rask  by  O.  Nordiska     Fomspr&ket,    af  Erasmus 

W. Dasent,  London,  Pickering;  Frank-  Christian  Bask.    Frftn  Danskan  bfrer- 
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leelandie  AJpkahet, 

A,  distinctly  (aa,  a),  not  so  low  as  {aa,  a),  and  never  rounded  to 
(ah),  but  occasionaJly  as  high  as  (aah,  ah),  though  this  may  be  an 
individual  peculiarity,  and  was  certainly  unintentionaL^  Most  of 
the  words  cited  by  Grimm  as  having  short  (a)  are  now  pronounced 
with  long  (aa).  Ex.  hann  (nan)  he,  alt  (alht)  aU,  hafVdi 
(Hav*dh»\  landi%  (landtdh)  ths  land;  drafi  (draavi)  huskif  matar 
(maa'tar)  meat  =food,  taka  (taa*ka)  take,  ma%ur  (maa'dhpr)  manf 
sag^i  (saahi  gh*dh»)'  said.  In  unaccented  syllables,  where  open  or 
closed,  the  short  a  is  generaL 

A,  a  clear  diphthong  (aau),  with  the  first  element  predominant, 
and  the  final  short,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  German  au 
(au).  Not  (ao,  ao)  as  suggested  by  Eapp.  Never  (aa),  but  con- 
founded occasionally  with  o  in  MSS,  with  which  compare  the 
Welch  confusion  of  aw,  o  (au,  oo).  When  i  is  final  and  emphatic 
there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to  sound  after  it  a  whispered  tl 
(*u),  or  the  labio-gutturab  (wh,  gw^h),  just  slightly  touched,  as  d 
(aauLwh)  river,  fd  (fiiauLwh).  Before  a  doubled  letter  the  first 
element  is  somewhat  shortened,  and  before  doubled  t,  the  guttural 
is  decidedly  touched,  as  dtti  (aui  ku^ht'tt)  had,  but  the  whole  com- 
bination is  spoken  with  extreme  brevity. 

M,  the  diphthong  (aai),  taken  by  Rapp  as  (a^),  from  his  inability 
to  appreciate  (t) ;  distinct  therefore  from  German  ei,  at  (ai).  There 
is  an  unacknowledged  tendency  to  develop  a  palato-guttural  sound, 
as  (j,  jh,  ^h,  kh),  after  a,  when  final,  or  before  a  vowel,  as :  ae 
(aatLjh)  aye  ever,  sea  (aa»*ja)  to  cry  for  pain.  And  before  two  con- 
sonants or  a  doubled  consonant,  the  first  element  is  shortened,  as : 
SDtla  (ait'la)  to  think  settir  (ait*ttr)  oughtest, 

AU  sounds  to  me  as  the  diphthong  (oeoet),  scarcely  difiering  from 
the  French  ceil  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Dutch  ui  on  the  other. 
Bask  refers  the  Icelandic  sound  to  the  German  eu,  as  Dr.  Gehle  did 
the  Dutch  (suprll  p.  235,  n.  1,  and  p.  295,  n.  1),  and  Bapp,  as  I 
understand  him,  says  that  Bask  pronounced  the  diphthong  au  as 
(oBp),  which  pronunciation  seems  to  frimish  the  key  to  the  ortho- 
graphy, for  a  changes  its  sound  by  Umlaut  to  e  through  a  following 
♦,  and  to  6  (ce)  through  a  following  u  {9),  as :  fa^ir,  fb^ur  (faa'dhtr, 
foeoe-dlwr).  This  organic  law  of  change  was  probably  the  cause 
why  au  was  written  for  6  in  old  MSS.  quasi,  a  as  altered  by  the 
influence  of  «,  and  the  same  spelling  was  also  used  for  6u  (oece^) 
most  naturally.  Now  since  (p)  is  often  confounded  with  (y),  and 
(y),  when  brief,  is  easily  confounded  with  (f),  we  see  how  au  mig^t 

8att    ooh    omarbetad  af  FSrftttarcn,  blee,  and  in  accented  intermediate  to  (ah) 

1818.     Fhysiologie  der  Sprache  Ton  and  (a). — H.S.    Is  this  sound  (a  ^)f 
Dr.  K.  M,  Rappy  toI.  2  (1839),  pp.  '  Compare  the  Norfolk  mawther,  a 

128-139,  vol.  4  (1841)  p.  246.  Ver-  girl,  and  the  observation    in    Nail's 

gleichende  Grammatik,  toI.  3,  (1859),  Glossary.     This  Icelandic  word   was 

pp.  39-41.    Deutsche  Grammatik  Ton  formerly  matmr,  modem  Danish  mand„ 
Jtu  '    ~  ' 


^acob  Orimm,  toI.   1,  3rd  ed.,  1840,  '  For  the  use  of  |^  to  signify  a  scarcely 

pp.  421-495, 2nd  ed.  1822,  pp.  280-330.      audible  utterance  of  the  following  ele- 


Decidedly  (ah)  in  unaccented  sylla-      ment,  see  supr^  p.  419,  note,  coL  1. 
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come  to  be  (ceoBa,  OBoey,  obobi),  and,  in  the  present  absence  of  (y) 
from  the  language,  would  naturally  rest  in  (ceoet).  The  German 
eu  is  very  variously  pronounced  (supr^  p.  321,  note  2).  Bask  must 
have  alluded  to  the  somewhat  rare  (sj)  sound,  which  he  heard  as 
(oey).  If  the  view  here  taken  be  correct,  the  sound  (ow)  was  pro- 
bably the  oldest  form  of  this  diphthong,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
(«)  sound  of  u,  is  also  rendered  probable.^  Ex.  hlaup  (IhoBoetp) 
course,  lauf  (loeoetV)  leaf,  skaut  (skoeoBit)  lap,  kaupa  (k(B€Bt*pa)  bt^, 

B  is  always  (b). 

C  is  *'  us^  by  old  writers  indiscriminately  with  k,  especially  at 
the  end  of  monosyllables.  It  is  now  used  only  in  ek  for  kk,  but 
many  write  kk  and  thus  shut  e  entirely  out  of  the  language,  a 
custom  which  is  already  (1818)  old,  though  not  general." — BoiL 

D  is  always  intended  to  be  (d)  according  to  the  present  orthogra- 
phy, but  in  older  printed  matter  it  also  stood  for  ^.  It  is  found  only 
at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables,  and  after  /,  n,  m,  and  d.  It  is 
occasionally  written  when  notpronouncied,  as:  syndga  (sm'ga)  to  tin. 

D  is  precisely  the  English  (dh),  but  never  occurs  initially  in 
Icelandic,  where  it  is  found  in  place  of  (d),  after  vowels  and  r,  /,  y, 
and  "in  old  writers  it  is  sometimes  found  after  /,  m" — EmL 
There  are  some  districts  in  Western  Iceland  where  it  cannot  be 
pronounced,  and  is  replaced  by  (d).  It  has  disappeared  in  Swedish, 
but  \s  heard  though  not  written,  in  Danish.  The  present  use  of 
J,  ^  in  Icelandic  accords  generally  with  their  written  use  in  Anglo- 
saxon,  and  consequently  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  English 
use  of  an  initial  (dh)  is  modem,  see  suprii  p.  515.' 


I  This  conjecture  will  be  incorrect  ifi 
as  seems  probable,  Mr.  Sweet*s  views 
are  to  be  adopted,  infrkj  p.  659. 

'  Since  p.  615  was  sent  to  pr^  Kr. 
Henry  Sweet  has  read  his  inyestigadoii 
of  the  meaning  of  ^  "5  before  the  Fhi- 
lolo^cal  Society  (4  June,  1869).  He 
considers  that  tne  sound  was  originally 
uniformly  Tocal=(dh),  in  the  earUest 
stages  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
that  the  non-TOcal  (th)  is  a  later  and 
progressive  development.  He  believes 
that  the  earliest  Icelandic  of  the  xm  th 
century  had  the  same  pronunciation  of 
^  "5  as  the  modem,  except  in  the  words 
whidi  have  exceptionally  an  initial 
vocal  form  in  EnfUsh,  tnus,  ancient 
iSat,  «###•  'Si=modem  ><r5,  litti,  H, 
But  the  testimony  of  Icelanaic  MSS. 
he  finds  to  be  very  uncertain.  In  mo- 
dem Icelandic,  V  is  often  evanescent 
(idh),  according  to  Mr.  Sweet, and  in  the 
l^orwegian  dialects  it  diraippears  entirely 
leaving  an  hiatus.  See  Kapp*s  opinion, 
infr^  p.  666,  n., col.  2.  It  shouldbemenr 
tionea  that  one  of  our  words  having  an 
i  nidal  (dh),  though,  is  pronounced  with 
initial  (th)  in  Scotland,  (thoo),  which 


however,  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  form 
thoeht,  po«8ibly  a  form  of  thought,  for 
which  mitial  (th)  would  be  regular. 
As  regards  Anglosaxon,  the  real  usaees 
of  MSS.,  disregarding  the  manipiua- 
tion  of  editors,  are  very  uncertain,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sweet.  The  Northum- 
brian writings  use  "S  everywhere,  except 
in  the  contraction  "^K  Kapp  (Verglei- 
chende  Qrammatik,  iii,  128)  compuihis 
that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made 
respecting  Anglosaxon  )>  ^,  especially 
in  England.  The  Anglosaxons,  he 
says,  probably  wrote  flrrt  with  ranic, 
then  with  Latm  letters,  and  there  being 
no  Latin  letter  for  (th),  the  sound  was 
represented  in  three  ways;  occasion- 
ally, even  in  the  oldest  monuments,  by 
thy  [compare  suprii  p.  626,  1.  22]  ; 
afterwards  by  the  ranic  K  and  thirdly 
by  the  Icelandic  "5.  Engushmen  could 
not  but  feel  that  )>,  "5  were  convenient 
repesentativeB  for  their  own  two  sounds 
(tn,  dh),  although  a  cursory  inspection 
of  the  MSS.  would  shew  the  cUscord- 
ance ;  so  that  some  inverted  the  order 
and  made  >,  "S = (dh,  th),  [suprii  p.  616, 
note  1].    Neither  the  Anglosaxon  nor 
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E  is  properly  (ee,  e)  long  and  short.*  The  sound  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  so  low  as  (ee,  e),  and  certainly  was  not  so  high  as  (ee,  e). 
Grimm  (ib.  pp.  427-432)  endeavours  to  divide  the  sound  into 
two,  (e)  corresponding  to  Gothic  a,  and  (e),  which  he  writes  S,  cor- 
responding to  Gothic  ♦.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  spoken 
language.  Ex.  ennfremur  (en-freenwr)  and  further ;  sem  (seem) 
who ;  herrar  (ner-rar)  lords^  verk  (verk)  tpork,  etc.  Initially  it  is 
occasionally  pronounced  like  ^,  as  :  eg  (lee^h)  Z* 

E*,  E\  the  form  i  was  proposed  by  Bask,  and  has  been  generally 
adopted,  the  older  writers  employ  i  or  omit  the  accent  altogether, 
leaving  it  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader— either  form  is  considered 
equivtdent  to  je,  and  should  therefore  be  (jee,  je),  but  in  fact,  as 
in  many  cases  where  j  is  written,  the  result  is  often  a  diphthong 
with  the  stress  on  the  first  element,  as :  tr^  (trfee)  tree,  mh  (mfeer) 
tome;  but:  f^nu  (fjee-no,  fi^Tia) /?m,  property  y  r^ttur  (rjet't^y 
Hght,  f^U  (fredtlh)/?//,  etc. 

EI,  EY.  These  two  signs  are  now  identical  in  signification. 
Rask  says  that  the  two  sounds  are  still  distinct  in  Norway,  wiiere 
ey  =  (cei),  and  in  the  Ferro  dialect,  where  it  is  commonly  (oi).  At 
present,  however,  both  are  {eei)  or  (tf^'j),  not  sensibly  difiering  from 
southern  English  day,  and  having  its  first  element  distinctiy  (ee) 
and  hence  materially  differing  from  e.  It  is  occasionally  shortened 
by  shortening  the  first  element,  and  then  may  be  written  {e\%)  to 
shew  the  brevity  of  the  second  element,  so  that  the  effect  is  almost 
{e),  Ex.  seil  (s^^'l)  tomng  line,  heill  (n^Lidtlh)  whole,  j^irra  (th^iir- 
ra)  of  them,  eytt  (^L«t)  waited. 

F,  properly  ( f ),  with  a  very  mild  hiss,  scarcely  more  than  a 
single  tooth  being  touched  by  the  lower  lip,  so  that  it  approaches 
(ph).  It  has  this  sound  only  at  the  beginning  of  syllables,  or  before 
s.  or  when  doubled.  At  the  end  of  a  word  or  between  vowels  it 
falls  into  an  equally  mild  (v).  Before  /,  n,  at  the  end  of  syllables 
it  falls  into  (b),  but  if  d  or  t  follow  the  n,  then  fnd,  fnt  become 
(mnd,  mnt),  most  generally,  though  some  say  (mnd,  fiit).  Ex. 
fotur  {foovL'Ur)  foot,  ofsi  (ovsi)  arrogance ;  haf  (naav)  sea,  arfr 
(arv'pr)  inheritance ;  tafia  (tab'la)  table,  nafa  (nab'nh)  name ;  ne&a 
(neb-na)  to  name,  nefht  (nemnt)  supine  of  nefna ;  jafiit  (jaft),  fit)m 
the  pulpit  (jamnt)  equally} 

G  is  the  most  changeable  of  all  the  letters,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  rules  which  should  apply  to  every  case.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  syllables  it  is  (g)  before  a,  a,  o,  6,  u,  i,  6,  au,  and  {g)  before 
(B,  e,  ei,  i,  \,  y,  y,  ey  and  also  before  j.     The  first  group  corresponds 

Early  English  use  ];  or  ^  in  place  of  and  *$  eliminated.  He  eren  assumes  ini- 

an  organic  (d).    The  Englishman  now  tial  M  =  (th)  in  Chancer,  see  the  intro> 

pronounces  the  demonstrative  pronomi-  duction  to  Chap.  VII.  §  1,  near  the  end. 

nal    family  with   initial   (dh),  which  ^  I  took  the  e  for  (e)  instead  of  (e). 

no  one  has  yet  asserted  for  Anglosaxon  — H.S. 

(u?<M  noeh  niemand  im  jdngehachsisehen  *  The    sound  before  it  u  &    pure 

behaupUt  hat).  He  considers  that  En^-  aspirate    without    consonant    quaiity, 

lish  (dhj  has  arisen  partly  from  (th)  rdtt  (riEHt)  —  H.S. 

and  partly  from  (d),  and  that  in  Anglo-  '  Jafnt  or  jumt  with  roicelees  m 

saxon  ]>,  a,  must  be  everjrwhere  restored,  (jamht) . — H.  S. 
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to  non-palatal  vowels,  and  the  second  to  palatal  vowels,  but  this 
division  is  not  exact,  for  e,  u  0  (e,  p,  oe)  have  precisely  the  same 
elevation  of  the  tongue  as  ei  {eei)f  and  a  (aa»)  is  a  back  vowel, 
before  which  the  use  of  the  palatal  {g)  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
older  English  regard,  sky  (ri^aard*,  sfoi),  supra  p.  206.  The  palatal 
kf  g  are  expressed  by  Jg,  gj  before  the  first  group,  and  should  always 
be  so  expressed.  G  after  a,  o,  becomes  (gh),  and  after  d,  ^,  it  falls 
into  {why  wh,  w)  or  almost  entirely  disappears.  But  after  an  (i) 
sound,  it  becomes  (^h,  ^h)  or  even  completely  (jh,  j),  and  occasion- 
ally disappears  as  (i).  These  changes  are  extremely  interesting  be- 
cause they  shew  the  stages  through  which  the  ags.  5  passed  in  older 
English  before  it  entirely  subsided  into  the  present  (j  i,  w  u)  or 
totally  disappeared.  "We  have,  therefore,  an  actual  living  example 
of  the  intermediate  sounds,  already  suggested  by  theory,  establish- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  previous  hypothesis,  suprii,  p.  512.  Ex. : 
(g),  gdfa  (gaau'va)  gift,  g&  (gaaus)  goose,  gaukur  (goeoerto)  cuekoto, 
glo^  (glooudh)  live  coal,  go^ur  (goou  dh^r),  gora  (yoeoe-ra)  to 
make, 
{g),  gaes  {ga&is)  geese,  gseta  (^aarta)  to  keep,  geit  (^geeit)  goat,  gjof 
(^ceoev)  gtft,  gjam  (yiadtnh)  prons,  p^gja  (piiqyia)  purse, 
gefa  (yee-va)  give, 
(gh)  og  (oogh)  and,  diigum  (doBcegh'wn)  to  days,  sag^i  (saahLgh'- 

dh>)  daglaunamenn  (daa|_gh'l(Boernamen')  day  labourers, 
{gtvh,  wh,  w),  Ijuga  (buu'Lgu^ha,  Lrau'Lwha,  Lrau'wa,  Lrau-a)  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  all  varieties  of  barely  pronounced  {gwh)  being  per- 
missible, and  the  last  two  forms  being  most  common.  This 
disappearance  of  (gwh)  strongly  calls  to  mind  the  absence  of 
(gh)  in  the  "Welch  system  of  mutation  of  initial  consonants, 
^us  (b,  f,  m ;  d,  dh,  n)  should  have  in  "Welch  a  correspond- 
ing (g,  gh,  q),  but  instead  of  (gh)  an  hiatus  is  substituted  as  : 
eu  ga&,  dy  afr,  fy  ngafr  (ey  gaav*r,  da  aav'r,  va-qaav'r),  their, 
thy,  my  goat,  where  we  ought  clearly  to  have  (da  ghaav'r). 
(^h,  jh)  mig  {miigh)  me,  eigum  (eeigh'om)  possessions,  sig  (st^h) 

himself,  eg  (Jee^h)  /,  gnaeg^  (gnaai[^hd),  enough, 
{kh)  f jarlaegt  (fiar*laaiLA;ht)  far  lying. 

(j)  feginn  (fee'jm)  fain,  segja  (seei'ja)  to  say,  dragi^  (draa'Jidh), 

draw,  put,  bogi  (boovi)  how  for  shooting,  agi  (aavi)  chastisement, 

bdgindi  (baau'Jindt)  troubles. 

In  addition  to  these  we  must  reckon  the  cases  where  a  scarcely 

perceptible  (^h,  jh,  gtrh,  wh)  is  developed  firom  {y^  uu)  as :  ae,  bii 

(aiLJh,  buuLwh)  ever,  farm.     The  Swedish  reading  of  gn  as  (qn)  is 

unknown  except  when  d,  t  follow  as  lygndi  (ltVqn*d»)  became  calm^ 

rigndi,  rignt  (nVqn'dt,  riVqnt)  was  rained  on.     "When  s  follows  the 

n  is  lost,  as  gagns  (gagks). 

H  before  vowels  is  (h*,  h)  and  is  never  dropped.  Before  conso- 
nants it  is  used  simply  to  make  them  voiceless.  Thus  we  have  the 
remarkable  set  of  digraphs,  HJ,  HL,  HN,  Hit,  HV,  existing  as 
distinct  (jh,  Ih,  nh,  rh,  wh),  as  was  conjectured  for  Anglosaxon, 
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p.  513.  HJ  —  (jh)  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  initial  element  in 
my  pronunciation  of  hue  (jh(u),  and  is  not  {]c\  gh),  but  of  course 
only  slightly  different.  HL  =  (Ih)  is  the  true  whispered  (1),  with 
the  breath  passing  out  at  each  side  of  the  tongue,  and  hence  dif- 
ferent fix)m  the  unilateral  Welch  //  (Ihh),  so  that  Welch :  Uadd 
(Ihhaadh)  to  kill^  and  Icelandic :  hla%  (Ihaadh)  a  $tre$ty  a  maundy 
are  perfectly  distinct  in  sound.  This  (Ih)  sound  is  also  frequently 
developed  from  //  final,  intended  for  dl,  but  called  (dtlh)  as  dU 
(audtlh)  0elf  and  even  before  ^,  as:  alt  (alht)  all.  It  would 
therefore  naturally  replace  our  English  final  ('1)  in  ^fiddle^  if  / 
occurred  final  after  a  consonant,  just  as  the  modem  French  stable 
(stablh),  p.  52.*  This  is  really  tiie  case  with  HN  =  (nh),  which  not 
only  occurs  initially,  as  hnffur  (nhiivw)  knife,^  but  in  nn  as :  einn 
(tftdtnh)  one,  and :  vatn  (vatnh)  water.  In  HE  =«=  (rh)  the  Icelandic 
possesses  perfect  whispered  r,  which  on  the  analogy  of  (Ih,  nh) 
is  the  sound  of  the  fayourite  nominative  termination  -r  in  old 
Norse,  as :  bleikr,  deigr  {hleetkrhy  d^^^h)  pale^  wet^  but  the  modem 
custom  is  to  use  -ur  (-^r)  in  its  place,  and  this  pronunciation  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  sound  (rh)  having  been  dropped,  and  (r) 
simply  retained,  as  QAeeihr)  with  a  distinct  trilled  (r)  not  forming 
a  syllable,  and  different  from  (blwik'r),  into  which  it  probably  sank, 
before  the  transition  into  (bWik^r)  took  place,  as  the  Icelander 
naturally  conceives  all  indistinct  sounds  to  be  (p)  which  is  hie 
"  natural  vowel."  The  close  resemblance  of  (rh)  to  (s)  however, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Icelandic  -r  with  the  Gk)thic  -t, 
renders  the  old  sound  (rh)  extremely  probable,  and  possibly  the 
old  Latin  conftision  of  terminal  «,  r  as  arhoe  arhoTy  honoe  honor, 
may  rest  upon  a  similar  antecedent  whispered  pronunciation  of  r. 
The  use  of  HV  =  (wh)  is  the  mo^  singular,  because  (w)  is  not  a 
recognized  element  in  the  language,  and  it  will  be  best  considered 
under  V. 

I  is  distinctiy  (u,  i)  both  long  and  short,  tiie  very  sounds  which 
we  were  led  to  attribute  to  ♦  in  the  uv  th  century  (p.  297).  It  is 
interesting  also  to  see  that  foreigners,  unable  to  appreciate  the  true 
(tV  ♦),  confuse  it  with  (w,  «),'  which  is  a  corroboration  of  the  re- 

^  The  sound  of  hi  is  more  correctly  *  Bask  says  that  th«  **  sound  e^- 

(Ijh).— H.  S.     See  in£r^  p.  646,  n.  1.  daily  when  it  is  long  seems  to  appro»2h 

to  that  of  the  deep  e  {e).*'    Rapp  saTs 

»  Compare  Cooper,  p.  32,  **  N  For-  **  folelich  i  =  ^  gilt,"  i.e,  conseqnentiy 

matur  ah  extremitate  lingua®  superio-  i  =  (^.    Grimm  says :  '<  WlAiremi  der 

rum  dentiom  radici  apposite  (si  spin-  nnterschied  zwischen  i  und  t  in  soldien 

tus  ntrinque  per  lahia  efflatur  formatur  zweisilhigen  formen  heinahe  nnmerk- 

l)  huic  correspondet  An,  qoam  scrihunt  lich  sein,  z.  h.  qyi'Sa  poema  fast  lauten 

Angli  per  knj  know  hiwtp,  cognosco."  mnsz  wie  qvtSa  metns,  ohschon  knrzes 

— p.  37,    **hn  qnam  scrihimus  hnJ*  i  im  mnnde  des  Islanders  aich  dem 

— p.  38,  *'  thf  why  shf  th,  hn  in  Alpha-  elaut  nahert,"  i.e.  he  considers  that  tiie 

heto  non  numerantur."— p.  39,  "  kn  dissyllables    qvi"Sa   poem,  qyttJa  fear 

ponitur  pro  Ait." — p.  67.     "  Kn  sona-  ougnt  to  he  nearly  indistinffTushable, 

tnr  nt  Aft  ;  knave  nebulo,  knead  mala  <*  although  in  the  mouth  of  an  Icelander 

ciiso,  knee  genu,  kneel  ingeniculor,  knife  short  t  approaches  to  the  sound  of  #." 

ddter,  knight  eques,  knit  necto,  knock  (Gr.  P,  486).      Mr.  Sweet  sayi  than 

tundo,  know  nosco,  knuckle  articulus ;  m  unaccented  syllables  %  is  rather  (e) 

quasi  hnave,  etc"  than  (i}. 
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mark,  p.  271,  and  even  in  some  terminations,  $  often  stancU  in 
MSS.  for  t,  as  in :  li^kalegr,  misseri,  lande,  for  hdskaligr,  missiri, 
landi  (Haaus'kaliVg^r,  mis'SfVri,  land'n)  dangerous^  quarter  year^  to  a 
land.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  (n)  is  very  distmct,  as  is 
never  confosed  with  (ii),  thus :  vinum  mCnum  (vtrnwn  mii'iwm)  do 
not  rhyme,  and  children  in  repeating  the  alphabet  never  confuse  •  with 
i,  that  is  (iV)  with  (ii).  Icelandic  is  the  only  language  I  have  met 
with  which  distinctiy  recognizes  this  long  (tV),  though  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  occasionally  generated  in  English  (p.  106).  The  short  % 
is  the  true  usual  English  (»),  and  is  perfectly  distinct  from  (i).  In 
older  books  •  before  a  vowel  was  used,  where  y  is  now  employed. 

r  on  the  other  hand  is  (ii,  i),  generally  long,  but  short  in  un- 
accented syllables.  It  is  not,  however,  foimd  short  in  closed  ac- 
cented syllables  as  in  Scotch  and  French.*  Rask  considers  i,  A  as 
diphthongs,  as  it  were  ij  uv  =  (ti,  ^),  but  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  in  actual  speech,  and  the  conception  seems  due  to  the  mode  of 
writing. 

J  was  used  as  the  ancient  capital  of  t,  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
but  as  it  was  there  pronounced  as  (j)  before  vowels,  it  has  in  recent 
times  been  used  in  the  middle  of  words  before  vowels,  even  though 
the  sound  was  not  always  the  pure  consonant  (j),  but  much  more 
frequently  an  (i)  diphthongising  with  the  following  vowel.  It 
changes  a  precedmg  k,  g  from  (k,  g)  into  {k,  g\  but  the  sound  of  (i) 
is  still  heard  as  much  as  in  the  Italian :  chiaro,  ghiaja  (Aida-ro, 
^i4i'ia)  cleary  gravel.  It  does  not  seem  to  change  a  preceding  /,  n 
from  (1,  n)  into  (Ij,  nj),  as  Ijd  (lidau)  new  cut  grass ,  Ijo^  (lidoudh) 
poenif  liuftir  (liuu'v^)  gentle,  IjsB  (Udat)  to  lend;  nidlgur  (niaaul'- 
g9T)  hedgehog  ,  In  some  cases  the  sound  of  (j)  would  be  difficult 
as :  ^arms  (fiaau'rinzs)  of  the  fee,  Qarlaegt  (fiaarlaaii  jtht)  far-lying, 
bjtfst  (bfooust)  husked,  brjosti  (hrioonst'i)  breast,  nljop  (Ihfwmp) 
leaped.  Hence  y  must  be  merely  looked  upon  as  a  dipthongizing  (i), 
not  (♦).  In  all  these  cases,  however,  a  simple  (j)  would  be  con- 
sidered correct,  thus  (Ixaau,  booudh,  Lruuvvr,  baat,  niaaul'g^r, 
fraau'rins,  &aar*laaf[^jbht,  bjooust,  brjoems'tt,  Ihjooup). 

K  is  (k)  before  a,  d,  o,  6,  u,  d,  d,  au  and  {k)  before  a,  e,  ei,  «,  I, 
y,  {f,  ey,  j,  thus  larlga  (ibr'iia)  church,  contains  the  true  inter- 
mediate sound  between  the  Scotch  kirk  (kerk)  and  Chaucer's  chirchs 
(tshirtsh-e),  supril  pp.  203-6.'  K  does  not  assume  the  forms  (kh, 
kh,  kwh),  and  hence  differs  materially  from  G. 

L  is  usually  and  always  intentionally  (1),  but  the  sound  of  (Ih) 
is  sometimes  produced  by  a  following  t,  as  alt  (alht)  all.  In  the 
case  of  II,  the  first  /  is  pronounced  as  (d),  and  if  the  second  is  final, 
it  becomes  (Ih),  and  thus  generates  a  (t)  in  passing  from  (d),  so 
that  the  combination  becomes  (-dtlh),  and  the  first  (d)  is  frequently 
scarcely  audible,  as  (-Ldtlh),  the  whole  combination  being  rapidly 


1  Short  (i)  in  ying  (thiqg).    I  think         '  I  thought  k  before  e,  i,  etc., 
Ir.  Hjaltalin  said  uiat  the  proniincia-      really  Qu)  not  (kj=j^,  h  ' 
tion  (wti^)  with  open  (t)  sometimes      probably  incorrect. — H.  S. 
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pronounced,^  and  rl  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  thus :  kail  karl 
(kai  dtlh)  calling ^  churl.  Between  two  vowels,  U  is  distinctly  (dl) 
as  talla  (kad-la)  to  call.    See  N.    For  A/  see  H. 

M  is  always  intentionally  (m),  but  may  be  voiceless  (mb)  before  t. 

N  is  always  intentionally  (n),  but  after  ty  k  final,  (nb)  is  generated 
as :  vatn  (vatnb)  watery  regn  rregLknb)  rain,  vagn  (vagLknb)  wain^ 
and  nn  m  are  both  T-^dtii)  final,  see  L.  Thus  kl^nn  (kliei  dtnb) 
gmally  finn  (fuLdtnb)  Jlne,  jdm  (jaauLdtnb)  iron.  "  But  should 
nn  belong  to  the  following  syllable,  or  if  it  be  a  simple  vowel  that 
goes  before,  the  sound  is  (n),  as  i-nni  (aun*nt)  to  the  river,  dat.  sing, 
with  art.,  ey-nni  («n'nt)  to  the  island  f  so  also :  kanna  (kan*na)  to 
survey,  hann  (nan)  he,  brenna  (bren*na)  to  hum,  etc.  Old  writers 
often  used  //,  nn,  in  all  cases  before  d,  t  without  regard  to  the 
radical  form,  though  the  custom  was  never  general.  This  nnd  has 
been  long  since  entirely  laid  aside,  as  also  //,  d  where  the  root  has 
a  simple  /,  ^'." — Rask.^  In  NG  the  n  becomes  (q),  and  the  g  has 
its  full  sound  of  (g),  thus  ^(ng  (thiiqg)^  council,  assembly,  and  the 
preceding  vowel  is  always  one  of  the  accented  series  d,  i,  6,  it,  y. 
Konra%  Gfslason,  however,  maintains  that  the  vowel  should  always 
be  unaccented  in  old  Norse ;  but  his  opinion  does  not  find  much 
favour.  NK  is  also  pronounced  (qk)  as :  J^^mki  (thaauqk't)  mind^ 
thought,  hdnki  (naauqk't)  handle  of  a  basket,  ear  of  a  jar. 

0  is  the  pure  (oo,)  long  and  ^ort,  suprsl  pp.  94-96,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  English  (aa,  o),*  and  is  identified  by  Kask  with  the 
Swedish  &,  Eussian  and  Finnish  o,  but  as  he  also  makes  it  the  same 
as  English  o  (o),  some  doubt  attaches  to  the  other  indications. 

0'  is  the  pure  English  diphthong  (oou)  as  heard  in  know.  The 
final  u  here  generates  a  (w)  when  another  vowel  follows,  as  s6a%i 
(soo-wadhi)  wasted.  When  a  doubled  tt  follows,  where  there  is  an 
assimilated  guttural,  the  first  element  is  shortened,  and  the  guttural 
is  faintly  heard,  as  dottir  (douLgi^ht'ttrJ  daughter.  When  6  is  final, 
the  (u)  is  heard  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  English,  thus  sk6  (skeHm) 
shoes,  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  know. 

6,  (E,*  is  (oeoB,  ce)  long  and  short,  and  is  kept  quite  distinct  fi»m 
(pp,  9),  as  in  dogum  (doBoegh'wn)  to  days.  The  form  ob  is  only  used 
by  theoretical  writers. 

P  is  always  (p),  except  in  the  combination  pt  which  is  called  (ft) 
as  lopt  (loft)  air,  but  modem  writers,  and  among  them  the  learned 
Jon  porkclsson,  are  beginning  to  employ  j^  by  preference. 

'^  LI,    fin  =  (^hi    'dnh)    between  bles  beinr  etymological,  not  phonetic, 

vowels  generally,  as  well  as  final, /a/to,  in  Icelanmc,  -nn  is  said  to  belong  en- 

tUlra,  einna  =  (a'dlhrah),    etc.      X  is  tirely  to  the  second  syllable,  but  a  dis- 

generally  rather  (Ij).      One  Icelander  tinct  (n,n)  is  TeaHy  pronounced. 

^Mr.  G.  Yigftisson)  said  he  could  not  *  Before  ^  n  is  voiceless  as  beint 

sound  the  English  /.  Thus/a^  is  more  (beMnht).~H.S. 

correctly  (fa*fljhah).— H.S.  *  See  p.  645,  note  1. 

>  In  Doth  these  cases  -nni  stands  for  '  I  took  the  0  for  (0)  not  (0). — ^H.S. 

•mnt  and  is  the  dat  fern,  of  the  suffixed  *  In  old  Icelandic  there  was  a  long 

definite  article,  so  that  it  has  no  ety-  ce  distinct  from  m,  but  it  seems  to  have 

mological  connection  with  the  preced-  been  absorbed  by  »  at  an  early  period* 

iagd,ey,  and  the  division  of  the  sylla-  — H.S. 
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QY  is  found  in  old  MSS,  bnt  even  there  interchanges  with  hv. 
At  present  q  has  no  value  different  from  (k),  and  consequently  (k) 
is  now  generally  wntten. 

R  is  a  strongly  trilled  (.r)  as  in  Scotland,  and  when  doubled,  as 
in  Qarri  (fia.r\ri)  remote ,  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  very  great.  Final  -«r  (-«:)  is  however  more  lightly  pro- 
nounced. In  ^e  following  transcription  I  shall  simply  use  (r). 
but  the  reader  must  be  careftil  never  to  say  (j).  The  combinations 
W,  m  are  considered  under  L,  N.  The  final  -r  after  consonants, 
was  probably  (rh)  see  hr  under  H,  but  it  is  now  generally  replaced 
by  -Mr  {'9t)? 

S  is  always  intentionally  (s),  and  never  (z),  but  (z)  is  sometimes 
generated,  although  it  is  not  recognized.  Thus  (i)  final  after  /,  n, 
and  perhaps  in  other  cases,  generates  an  intermediate  (z).  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  compare:  einSy  sins  {eemzs,  siinzs),  with  English 
stains^  scenes  (st^^mzs,  siinzs),  we  shall  see  that  the  difference 
of  the  terminations,  here  written  alike,  arises  from  the  (s)  in  Ice- 
landic being  intentional  and  predominant,  but  the  (z)  generated 
and  therefore  lightly  touched,  while  in  English  the  (z)  is  inten- 
tional and  predominant,  and  though  the  (s)  is  often  prolonged, 
and  in  the  church  singing  of  chfuity  children,  not  unfrequently 
painftilly  hissed,  it  is  yet  merely  generated  by  a  careless  relaxation 
of  the  voice,  and  its  very  existence  is  unknown  to  many  speakers. 
We  might  therefore  write  the  Icelandic  (-uLzs)  and  the  English 
(-nzLs),  but  (-ns,  -nz)  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  I  found  also 
that  there  was  an  unacknowledged  tendency  to  pronounce  s  final 
after  long  vowels,  in  the  same  way ;  thus  :  Ids,  has,  meis,  vfs,  hris, 
ros,  hus,  mus  sounded  to  me  (laauzs,  baauzs,  m^zs,  viizs,  rhiizs, 
rtMnizs,  Huuzs,  muuzs)  halter,  stable,  manner,  wise,  vegetable,  rose, 
house,  mouse,  the  two  last  words  sounding  quite  different  firom  the 
Scotch  (hus,  mus).  Even  in  the  name  of  Iceland  itself,  Tsland,  I  found 
the  s  varying  from  (z)  to  (s)  at  different  times,  as  (iis'land,  iiz*land\ 
Between  two  vowels  s  may  similarly  have  a  t^dency  to  become  (z), 
but  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  numerous  words  of  this 
class  orally,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  natives  who  had 
not  learned  the  sound  of  (z)  from  other  languages.  "We  may 
always  pronounce  (s)  without  offence^  but  (z)  would  be  frequently 
very  offensive.  Initially  before  j,  s  seems  to  assume  the  form  (sj) 
or  (shj),  the  latter  was  the  sound  I  heard  in  sjukur  (shjuu'kpr) 
sick,  Icelanders  have  a  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  sound  of  English 
(sh),  except  in  such  a  word  as  sugar,  which  they  probably  call 
(shjuug-^).* 

T  is  the  usual  (t),  but  in  tt,  where  the  first  t  stands  for  an  assimi- 
lated guttural,  while  both  letters  are  pronounced  (t,t),  the  guttural 
still  generally  asserts  itself,  see  M,  X,  0\ 

p  is  (th),  and  that  invariably,  although  it  stands  in  places  where 

*  In  rf,  the  r  in  yoiceleBs,  as  hart  pronounce  (sh,  tsh).  They  sound  oiff 
(Harht).— H.S.  ehureh  as  (sisrhs).    They  also  find  our 

3  Most  Icelanden  seem  unable  to      (z)  yery  difflcult— H.S. 
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(dh)  is  now  pronounced  in  English.  Eask,  however,  excepts  "  pro- 
nouns and  particles  which  in  daily  speech  are  attracted  like  en- 
clitics to  the  foregoing  word,  as  d  aefi-J^inni*  in  thy  day 9^  hafir  J^u 
hast  thou  ?  where  it  has  the  sound  of  %.  The  word  \\i  is  often  thus 
contracted  with  verhs,  in  which  case  u  loses  its  accent,  and  J  is 
changed  into  %,  d,  or  t^  as  the  foregoing  letter  may  require ;  as 
haf-%u  (Havdhp)  Imper.  of  hafa  to  have,  kom-du  (kom'd^)  Imper. 
of  koma,  rfs-tu  (riisi;*)  of  risa  to  rise,'^  These  are  equivalent  to 
Chaucer's  sa3r8tow  wiltow  (sais'tu,  wtlt'u),  sayest  thou,  wilt  thou, 
(suprit  p.  371,  art.  98,  e^  Ex.)  the  vulgar  German  haschte  (Hash*t9) 
«  host  du,  hast  thou,  etc.    They  are  generated,  unintentional  sounds.* 

TJ  seems  to  he  pure  (w,  9)  long  and  short,  and  the  existence  of 
the  forms  d,  6  (aau,  oo\x)  would  seem  to  indicate  the  absence  of  any 
letter  for  (u)  even  in  ancient  times,  and  au  for  (obob)  and  (oeoe^)  ap- 
pears to  imply  that  this  value  of  u  was  ancient,  see  ATT.'  This 
sound  of  {9)  is  often  confused  with  (y),  on  the  one  hand,  and  (cb)  on 
the  other.  Thus  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  the  French  u  sounds  (p),  and  to 
me  (y).  In  our  own  provinces  (y,  9)  seem  to  be  heard  indifferently, 
thus  I  heard  both  (tyy)  and  (t^)  for  two  in  Norwich.  See  also  the 
Devonshire  sounds  in  (p.  301  note).  In  Scotland  (y)  and  (p)  are 
both  used,  though  only  (y)  is  generally  recognized.  I  hear  (p)  for 
the  French  e  muet,  but  others  hear  (9,  ph).  In  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many (ce)  and  in  others  (p)  are  used  for  6.  Hence  we  must  not  be 
surprised  at  Eask's  finding  Icelandic  u  "almost  like  deep*  Swedish  o 
in  hoy  rd^," probably  (p),  or  "German  «,"  which  he  may  have  heard  as 
(p),  wishing  to  keep  it  distinct  from  (i)  into  which  his  own  Danish 
y  had  fallen.  He  adds  that  "the  word  gu^  God  is  pronounced 
nearly  as  gvo^  or  gvii^,"  but  to  me  it  sounds  (gvppdh)  or  (gtrppdh) 
where  the  inserted  v,  or  a  labialized  y  arising  perhaps  from  an 
intense  effort  to  avoid  any  palatisation  of  the  y  into  (gj).  The 
distinction  between  the  sounds  of  «,  6  (p,  oe)  is,  if  I  rightly  ap- 
preciate it,  precisely  the  same  as  that  between  i,  i  (i,  ♦),  or  (e,  e) 
that  is,  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  lips  is  the  same  for  both 
elements  in  each  pair,  but  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth 
etc.,  is  wider  for  the  second  element  in  each  pair  than  for  the  first. 

If  is  (uu,  u),  long  in  accented,  short  in  open  unaccented  syllables.* 
Bask  says  that  it  has  two  sounds,  apparently  (uu,  w),  but  his  expla- 
nation is  quite  unintelligible,  owing  to  his  confusing  vowels  so  un- 
like, as  (a,  p,  0,  u).  No  such  distinction  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
Magnusson.  It  seems  impossible  to  an  Icelandei;  to  pronounce 
final  ^  without  some  labio-guttural  intonation  after  it,  such  as  (wh, 
gwh),  thus :  bu  (buu)  or  rather  (buu^wh) /arm. 

*  The  change  of  >  to  1$  is  rare  in  ology,  thus  art  16,  be  speaks  of  "a  or 

this  case.  high  e  in  the   Swedish  word   en^ 

>  See  note  on  t$,  saprk,  p.  541,  n.  2.  French  i  in  aprit,  English  e  in  feUow 

'  See,  however,  a  different  opinion  or  at  in  hair,**  and  "  the  lower  soond 

advanced  hy  Mr.  Sweet,  infrk,  p.  559.  of  ^  in  the  Swedish  le/voy  veta,  French 

1  Bask  calls  (e)  deep,  and  (e)  hi^h,  >  Short  (n)  in  >(ingr,  not  (0)  w  if 

which  is  contrary  to  the  nsoal  termin-      spelled  u.^-MS, 
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y  is  (y)  with  so  slight  a  contact  of  the  lower  lips  with  the  upper 
teeth  as  to  vary  in  effect  at  different  times  as  (bh,  v),  but  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  noting  it  as  (bh)  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  sound  from  numerous  speakers.*  That  it  was  not 
originally  (v)  is  clear  to  me  from  the  combination  HV,  which 
is  called  (wh)  in  the  southern,  and  (kirh)  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Iceland,  corresponding  to  the  English  and  Scotch  sounds  of 
wh,  and  the  South  and  Korth  Wales  pronunciation  of  ehw.  These 
point  to  an  original  (w)  and  to  the  transitional  sound  (bh)  before 
falling  into  (v).  For  the  ujivoiced  (v)  could  only  be  (f ),  the 
Aberdeen  expression  of  toh;  and  the  unvoiced  (bh)  would  be 
(ph),  neither  of  which  sounds  seem  to  be  used,  although  /  now 
falls  into  v.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  earlier  times  /  had  the 
true  sounds  of  (f,  v),  and  that  r,  then  not  distinguished  in  writing 
from  u,  was  (w),  whence  Jw  would  be  (wh).  At  the  present  day,  v, 
ho  =  (v,  wh)  is  an  anomaly,  which  could  hardly  have  been  originaL 

X  is  traditionally  used  for  ks,  ga,  without  any  known  reason, 
except  custom,  and  shortens  the  preceding  vowel  like  a  doubled 
consonant. 

Y  has  precisely  the  same  value  as  t  (t)  and  is  only  employed  to 
point  out  certain  grammatical  or  etymological  relations.  But  in 
some  valleys  it  is  yet  called  (y),  and  this  was  possibly  its  original 
sound.  The  present  sound  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the 
xnth  century,  and  to  have  become  prevalent  in  the  xivth. 

Y'  is  now  the  same  as  i  (ii).  **  The  name  of  the  letter,  however, 
is  pronoimced  altogether  as  it  is  in  Swedish  and  Danish,"  says 
Bask,  that  is,  as  (yy)  or  more  commonly  ;^silon. 

Z  has  always  ttie  sound  of  (s),  its  use  is  merely  etymological 
or  literary,  shewing  that  some  letter  has  been  lost  before  *,  and  as 
it  is  not  consistently  employed,  it  would  be  better  disused  altogether. 

The  alphabet  is  read  thus,  in  Icelandic  orthography ;  a  4  b6  c^ 
d^  e^  e  ^  eff  g^  h^  i  f  jo%  ka  ell  emm  enn  o  6  p^  qu  err  ess  t^  u  u 
vaff  ex  ypsilon  ^^silon  zeta  ^om  ae  =  (aa  aau  bjee  sjee  diee 
eedh  ee  jee  ef  ^Jee  naau  ii  ii  joodh  kaau  edtlh  em  en  oo  oem  pjee 
kuu  er  es  tree  99  uu  vaf  eks  tpsilon  iip'stlon  see'ta  thodtnh  aat ). 
Both  8e  and  <b  are  written  occasionally,  but  they  are  not  distin- 
guished in  sound,  and  are  both  named  (aat). 

The  stress  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  all  words  long  or  short, 
simple  or  compound,  but  in  the  case  of  compoimds  each  component 
has  an  accent  as  if  it  were  simple,  and  the  chief  stress  Hes  on  the 
first.  A  single  final  consonant,  or  a  single  consonant  between  two 
vowels,  leaves  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as :  vel  (veel)  well,  man- 
saugur  (maan'soeoei'jwr)  lovesong,  ve^  (veedh)  pledge,  jTat  (thaat) 
that,  til  (till)  to.  A  doubled  consonant,  or  two  consonants  (of 
which  final  r  is  not  one)  shortens  and  "  stops"  the  preceding  vowel, 
and  diminishes  the  length  of  the  first  element  of  diphthongs. 
Doubled  consonants  are  fiolly  pronounced,  as  in  Italian,  supr^  p.  55. 

^  I  thought  at  first  that  v  was  (bh),      Mr.   Hjaltalin  that  it  was  a  dental 
and  I  was  only  induced  to  consider  it      sound.— H.  S. 
as  a  (t)  by  the  distinct  statement  of 
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Bask  asserts  that  all  vowels  and  diphthongs  aie  nasalized  when 
standing  immediately  before  m  and  n,  but  if  snch  nasalisation 
exists,  it  must  be  yery  slight,  and  I  ^d  not  detect  it.  But  see 
inM  p.  558, 1.  25. 

When  three  consonants  come  together  one  is  usually  omitted,  as 
hilft  (naaulht)  halff  volgt  (volht)  lukewarm,  margt  (maart)  much. 
Similarly  islenzskt  (iis'lenst)  Icelandic,  danskt  (danst)  J)anieh; 
gagns  (gagks)  of  use,  hrafiis  (rhafe)  a  erm*s,  vatns  (vas)  water^s. 
Similarly  r  is  litifle  heard  before  si  and  nd,  as  verstur  (vest*«:)  tcorttf 
fjrrstur  {fis-tn)  Jirst  For  r/,  m,  see  L,N;  for /nd,  fnt,  see  F,  for 
gnd,  gni,  see  G. 

These  observations  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  complete 
notion  of  Icelandic  pronunciation,  and  enable  him,  with  a  little 
attention,  to  read  intelligibly.  There  is  no  sound  r^Jly  difficult  in 
the  language,  but  the  combinations  are  unusual,  and  will  reqiiire 
care.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  an  example,  for  which,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  534,)  &e  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  has 
been  selected.  The  text  is  taken  from  that  revised  by  Mr.  Magnus- 
son,*  and  the  pronunciation  was  written  down  from  his  dictation, 
and  afterwards  carefrdly  compared  with  his  reading.  The  transla- 
tion is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  before  (p.  534).  The 
reader  is  recommended  to  read  the  words  of  one  verse  over  with 
care  and  repeat  them  till  he  can  form  the  sounds  with  ease  and 
rapidity  fitmi  memory  before  proceeding  to  a  second  verse.  If  he 
proceeds  through  the  whole  parable  in  this  way,  and  commits  the 
text  to  memory,  he  will  be  able  to  read  any  Icelandic  book  in- 
telligibly to  an  Icelander. 

Lukasar  Gu^spjaU  15,  11-32.  Luuk'asar  Gvp9dh*spiatlh,  15, 

11-32. 

11.  Ennfremur  sag^i  hann:  11.  En*free*nwr  saa(^gh*dlu 
ma%ur  nokkur  £tti  tvo  sonu,            Han :  maa'dh^r  nok'k^r  auj^kferht'- 

tl  tvOO  SOO'UP, 

12.  Sd  ^gri  J^eirra  sag^i  vi^  12.  Saauiiqgrithe|*rrasaa|gh- 
fo^ur  sinn:  fa^ir!  l£t  mig  ik  dhtvidhfoeoedh'^  stii:  faa'dhtr! 
bann  hluta  Qdrins,  sem  m^r  laaut  mi^h  faau  than  Ih^ia 
ber;  og  hann  skipti  milli  ]?eirra  ftaau'iinzs,  seem  mieer  beer ; 
fSnu.  oogh  Han  sib'f'tf  mtd'lt  th^tr-ra 

ftee'up. 

Verbatim  Trantlatum, 
Luke's  Gospel,  15, 11-32.  father  his:   father!  let  me  fang  that 

11.  Still-fiirther  said  he :  man  cer-  lot  of-the-fee  which  to-me  are-bome  ; 
tain  had  two  sons,  t^d  he  divided  between  them  fee-the. 

12.  The  yonnger  of -them  said  to  13.   Some    days    since,   took    the 

^  Hi's  Nya  Testamenti  Drottins  vers  The  New  Testament  of-Loid  onre  Jesus 

Jesii  Krists,  6samt  meiS  Davl'Ss  S&l-  Christ,  together  with  Dayids  Psalms, 

mum.    Endnrsko'SutJ  titg&fa.   Oxford :  Revised  l&lition.    Oxford  ;  printed  in 

S rentals    i  Prentsmi'Sju   H&8k6Ians  i  Print-smithy   of- High -school -the  in 

Oxford,  k  Eostna^  nins  Brezka    og  Oxford,  at    cost   of- the   British  and 

Erlenda  Bifllnfdlags.  1863.    Literally :  Foreign  Bible-fellowship. 
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1 3.  Nokkrom  dogoin  sHSar  tok 
B&  yngri  alt  fS  sitt  og  fer^a^ist 
f  Qarkegt  land ;  J^ar  soa^i  hann 
fi&  sdia  i  61i6f86muiii  li&a^L 


14.  Nu  ep  harm  haf^i  eytt 
ollum  eigam  slntun,  kom  fax 
miki^  hallaeri  f  laiidi%,  tok 
hann  ^i  a%  li^a  nau^, 

15.  For  hann  hi  og  r^^st  til 
eins  borgara  i  pvl  landi,  sem 
send!  hami  at  d  bii  sitt,  a%  gSBta 
J^ar  svlna  sinna ; 

16.  Yar%  hann  )^  feginn,  a^ 
86% j  a  sig  af  drafi  j^,  er  8v(nin 
ita  ;  og  einginn  yar%  til  a% 
gefia  honum  nokku^. 

17.  Nu  er  hann  rdnka^i  yiV 
s^r,  sag^i  hann:  hversu  marga 
daglaunamenn  heldur  fa^ir 
minn,  sem  hafa  gnseg^  matar  en 
eg  ferst  i  hungri ; 

18.  Eg  vil  taka  mig  npp  og 
fara  til  fo^ur  mins,  og  segja  yi% 
hann:  Fa^ir!  eg  hefi  syndga^ 
moti  himninnm  og  fyiir  ^^r, 

19.  Og  er  ekki  leingur  ver^up 
a%  heita  sonnr  ^inn.  Far  }A 
med  mig  eins  og  einn  af  dag- 
launamonnum  blnnm. 


13.  Nok'kivm  doeoegh'rai  sii*- 
dhar  toouk  saau  iiq'grt  alht  tiee 
sit  oogh  fer'dhadhtst  ii  fiaar- 
laat'i^ibht  land;  thaar  soo'wadht 
Han  tiee  sii'na  ii  oovl'Uoovly'' 
BOBOBmpm  Ifb'nadhf. 

14.  Nuu  er  nan  HaY*dh»tf|^ft 
oet'lpm  eei\jh0m  siin'^m,  koom 
thaar  in»rA:tdh  Hadlaairi  ii  land*- 
tdhy  toouk  Han  thaau  aadh  lii'dha 
noeoeidh. 

15.  Fo0ur  Han  thaau  oogh 
rfeedhst  tiil  ^nzs  bor'gara  ii 
thyii  land'i,  seem  send'i  nan  uut 
aau  buui^gu^h  sit,  aadh  yaatt'a 
thar  sviin'a  sih'na. 

16.  Yardh  Han  thaau  fee'Jtn, 
aadh  seedh'ja  si^h  aav  draav* 
thvii,  er  sviin-tn  aau*tp,  oogh 
^Ltq'gHi  vardh  titl  aadh  ^ee'va 
Hoo'npm  nok'kpdh. 

17.  Nuu  er  nan  rauq-kadhi 
vttdh  sfeer,  saahj^gh'dht  nan: 
wher'Stf  marg*a  daai  gh'loBoet'na- 
men*  neldvr  faadhtr  mm,  seem 
Haava  gnaai[^hdh  maa'tar  en 
jec^h  ferst  ii  Huuq'grt 

18.  Jee^h  vtl  taa'ka  mti^h  pp, 
oogh  faa'ra  titl  foecedh*^  miinzs, 
oogh  seei'ja  vtdh  nan :  Faadh'tr! 
jee^h  Heevf  sth'gadh  jnoowU 
Him'ntnpm  oogh  firrtr  thfeer, 

19.  Oogh  er  ek*^*  l^^iq-gw 
yerdhvr  aadh  H^'ta  sooner  dim. 
Faar  thuu  meedh  mtt'i^gh  eemzB 
oogh  Mitnh  av  daa)_gh'l(B(Bf*na» 
moen'upm  thiin'rai. 


Verbatim  7yan$iaium. 


younger  all  fee  hia  and  fared  in  far- 
lying  land ;  there  wasted  he  fee  his  in 
nn-mearare-some  living. 

14.  Now  as  he  had  wasted  all  own- 
ings  his,  came  there  mnch  hard-ear- 
ing ^fiunine)  in  land-the,  took  he  then 
to  suffer  need. 

15.  Fared  he  then  and  hetook-him 
to  one  citizen  in  that  land,  who  sent 
him  out  to  higging  (farm)  his,  to  keep 
there  swine  his : 

16.  Was  he  then  fain  to  fill  himself 
of  husks  those,  which  swine-the  ate; 


and  no-one  worth  to  (became  to,  waa 
at  hand)  to  give  him  an3rthing. 

17.  NoWf  as  he  came  to  himself^  said 
he:  how  many  day-loans-men  holds 
&ther  mine,  who  haye  enough  meat 
and  I  perish  in  hunger ; 

18.  I  will  take  me  up  and  fare  til 
father  mine,  and  say  to  him:  Father! 
I  have  sinned  against  heayen-the  and 
before  thee, 

19.  And  am  not  longer  worthy  to 
bight  son  thine.  Fare  thou  with  me 
like  as  one  of  day-loans-men  thine. 
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20.  Bjost  hann  )^  til  fer^ar 
til  fo^ur  sfns ;  en  er  hann  var 
enn  nu  Mngt  {  bnrtu,  sd  fa^ir 
hanfi  hann  og  kendi  {  brjosti  um 
hann,  hlj6p  og  f^U  um  h&ls 
honum  og  kjsti  hann. 

21.  En  sonminn  eag^i  viV 
hann:  Fa^ir  minn,  eghefi  synd- 
ga%  moti  himninum  og  fyrir 
J^r,  og  er  nu  ekki  framar  ver^ur 
a%  heita  sonur  ^inn. 

22.  p&  sag^i  fa^irinn  vi^ 
lij6na  sfna:  fsBii^  hfnga%  hina 
beztu  skikkju  og  fseri^  hann  f ; 
dragi%  hring  d  hond  hans  og 
sko  d  fsetur  honum ; 

23.  Komi^  me^  alikdlf  og 
sMtri^,  Bvo  v^r  getum  matazt 
og  yeri^  gla^ir ; 

24.  pri  J^essi  sonur  minn,  sem 
Tar  dau^ur,  er  lifiia^ur  aptur, 
og  hann,  sem  tyndur  var  er 
fondinn  ;  toku  menn  nu  a% 
gle^jast. 

25.  En  svo  bar  vi^,  a^  eldri 
bro^ir  hans  var  i  akri,  og  er 
hann  kom  og  nalga^ist  husi^, 
heyr%i  hann  samsaung  og  dans ; 

26.  Kalla^i  hann  }i  i  einn 
af  Ijonustumonnunum,  og  ^tti 
hann,  hva^  um  vseri ; 


20.  B{0<mst  Han  thaau  t«tl 
ferdh*ar  tiVl  foeoedh*^  siinzs ;  en 
er  Han  vaar  en  nuu  laauqt  ii 
Ivrtv,  saau  faadh'ir  nans  Han 
oogh  >&end*f  ii  br(o<nist'f  9m  nan^ 
Ihiooup  00^  fCetlh  9m  naaulzs 
Hoo*n^m  oogh  htB'ti  Han. 

21.  En  80o*n^rin  8aah[^ghdh» 
vttdh  Han :  Eaadh'ir  mm,  jee^h 
HeevH*  Bih'gadh  m<?ou't»  nnmi*- 
nwn  oogh  fu*rtr  thieer,  oogh  er 
nuu  ek'Ai  firaa'mar  verdh'^  aadh 
HMi 'ta  soo'n^  thm. 

22.  Thaau  saah(^gh-dhi  &adh-- 
f nn  viVdh  thioo'na  siina ;  faai*- 
ndh  Hiiq-gadh  H«rna  best'P 
s^fk'^  oogh  faa«r*tdh  nan  ii; 
draau'Jidh  rhiiqgaau  Hoendnanzs 
oogh  skoou  aau  faaiV^  Hoo'n^m. 

23.  Koom'idh  meedh  aa'li- 
kaaulv,  oogh  slaau'trtdh,  svoo 
vfeer  ^eet'wn  maa'tast  oogh 
vee'ridh  glaa'dhtr ; 

24.  Thvii  thes'si  sootwt  mih 
seem  vaar  doeoeidh'^",  er  lib'- 
nadhpr  afk*^,  oogh  nan  seem 
tiin'dw  vaar,  er  fimd'in ;  tooukv 
men  nuu  adh  gleedh-jast. 

25.  En  svoo  baar  vtVdh,  aadh 
el'dn*  brooudh'tr  nanzs  vaar  aau 
aa'kri,  oogh  er  Han  koom  oogh 
naaul'gadhiBt  Huus'tdh,  H^r*- 
dhi  Han  saam'sceoBiq  oogh  dans ; 

26.  Kad'ladht  nan  thaau  aau 
«#itLnh  av  thfoouTwstwnoDn-- 
npn^m,  oogh  Met*t»  nan,  whaadb 
9m  vaarrt ; 


Verbatim  Translation, 


20.  Basked  (arose)  he  then  to  faring 
to  father  his  ;  out  as  he  was  even  now 
long  on  way  (away),  saw  father  his  him 
and  movea  in  hreast  for  him,  leaped 
and  fell  OTer  neck  to-him  and  kissed 
him. 

21.  Bat  son-the  said  to  him :  Father 
mine,  I  hare  sinned  against  heaven- 
the  and  before  thee,  and  am  now  not 
fhrther  worthy  to  hight  son  thine. 

22.  Then  said  father-the  to  thanes 
his:  Fare  hither  the  best  robe  and 
fare  him  in;  drag  ring  on  hand  hia 
and  shoes  on  feet  to-him. 


23.  Come  with  fatted -calf  and 
slanghter,  so  we  get  to-eat  and  he  glad ; 

24.  For  this  son  mine  who  was  dead, 
is  enliyened  again,  and  he,  who  tined 
(lost)  was,  is  found.  Took  men  now 
to  gladden-themselyes. 

26.  Bat  so  bore  to,  that  elder  hrother 
his  was  on  acre,  and  as  he  came  and 
neared  hoose-the,  heard  he  musio  and 
dance; 

26.  Called  he  then  on  one  of  thanes- 
men-the,  and  asked  him,  what  about 
were; 
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27.  Hann  sag^i :  bro^ir  l?iim 
er  kominn,  og  fa^ir  Jinn  nefir 
Blatra^  alikdlfi,  af  Wf  hann 
heimti  son  hititi  heilan  neim. 

28.  Reiddist  hann  y&  og  vildi 
ekki  fara  inn.  Ea^ir  hans  for 
Ivi  dt  og  bau^  honum  inn  a^ 
toma. 

29.  En  hann  svara^i  og  sag^i 
vi^  fo^ur  sinn :  {  svo  morg  &r 
hefi  eg  nd  Jjjona^  J?^r  og  aldrei 
breytt  iit  m  bo^um  Wnnm,  ^6 
hefir  ]?u  aldrei  gefi^  mer  ki^Kng, 
8Y0  a%  eg  gaeti  glatt  mig  me% 
yinom  minnm ; 


30.  En  J^essi  sonnr  Jinn,  sem 
soa^  hefir  eigum  Jfnum  me^ 
sksekjum,  er  nd  kominn,  og 
hans  yegna  slatrar  Ju  alikdlfii. 

31.  En  hann  sag^i  vi^  hann: 
sonnr  minn,  Ju  ert  alt  af  me^ 
m^r,  og  allar  mfnar  eigur  heyra 
>^rtn; 

32.  Nu  SBttir  Ju  a^  vera 
giaour  og  £  go^u  skapi,  Jar 
bro^ir  Jinn,  sem  dau^nr  var, 
er  li^a^nr  aptur,  og  hann,  sem 
t^dur  var,  er  fundinn. 


27.  Han  saahi^gh'dht  : 
brooudh'tr  thm  er  koom'tn,  oogh 
faadh'tr  th»n  neevfr  slaaut'radh 
aa'lfkaanl'Vf,  av  thvii  nan 
lueim'ti  soon  sm  H^'lan  neeim. 

28.  B^td'dist  Han  thaan,  oogh 
vtl'd*  ekki  faa-ra  tn.  Paadh'tr 
Hanzs  foour  thvii  nnt,  oogh 
boeoetdh  Hoo'n^m  tn  aadh  koom*a. 

29.  En  Han  svaa*radh»  oogh 
saahLgh'dh*  viVdh  foeoBdh'OT'  sin : 
ii  svoo  mcerg  aanr  neevt  Jee^ 
nuu  th(oou'nadh  thfeer  oogh 
al'dr^  brwt  uut  av  boodh'^m 
thiin'pm,  thoou  neevtr  thnu 
al'dr^M*  ^ee'vtdh  mfeer*  kidh'liq 
svoo  adhjee^h^aai-t*  glat  mi^h 
meedh  v«nvm  miin'raa ; 

30.  En  thes'si  soo*n^  thin, 
seem  soo'wadh  Heevir  ^^^h'^m 
thii-n^m  meedh  sybai'^^m,  er 
nuu  koom-in,  oogh  nanzs  veg'na 
slaau'trar  thuu  aa-likaaul'vt. 

31.  En  Han  saah(^gh'dhf  viVdh 
Han  :  soo'n^  mm,  thuu  ert  alht 
av  meedh  m(eer,  oogh  adt'lar 
miin-ar  eeiffh'sr  neei'ie,  thfeer  tiil ; 

32.  Nuu  aiL^ht'tir  thuu  aadh 
veer 'a  glaadhvr  oogh  ii  gooudhv 
skaa'pt,  thaar  brooudh'ir  thin, 
seem  doeoetdh'^r  vaar,  er  lib*- 
nadhpr  aft'^r,  oogh  nan,  seem 
tiind'OT  vaar,  er  fi?nd'm. 


Verbatim  TransUUum. 


27.  He  said :  Brother  thine  is  come, 
and  father  thine  has  slaughtered  fatted- 
calf,  for  that  he  fetched  son  his  whole 
home. 

28.  Grew-wroth  he  then  and  would 
not  fSare  in.  Father  his  fared  then  ont 
and  bade  him  in  to  come. 

29.  But  he  answered  and  said  to 
father  his:  In  so  many  years  have  I 
now  thaned  (served)  tnee  and  never 
deviated  out  of  biddings  thine,  though 
hast  thou  never  given  me  kid^  so  that 
I  might  gladden  myself  with  Mends 
mine. 


30.  But  this  son  thine,  who  wasted 
has  ownings  thine  with  harlots,  is 
now  come,  and  his  ways  (for  his  sake) 
slaughtered  thou  fatted-caJf. 

31.  But  he  said  to  him :  Son  mine, 
thou  art  all  of  (always)  with  me,  ana 
all  my  ownings  belong  thee  to : 

32.  Now  oughtest  thou  to  be  glad 
and  in  good  shape,  there  (because) 
brother  thine  who  dead  was,  is  en- 
livened again,  and  he,  who  -tined  was, 
is  found. 
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Peonuvciatioh  of  Old  Nossb. 

Bask  considers  tbat  the  modem  pronimciatioii  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  ancient,  except  in  a  few  instances,  hence  in  the  follow- 
ing table  the  modem  foms  as  already  explained,  are  given  in  Eask's 
column,  and  his  supposed  ancient  values  are  bracketed.  Bapp  gives 
an  opinion  upon  nearly  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  although  he 
did  not  consider  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  result  sufficiently  definite 
to  give  an  example,  he  has  transcribed  a  large  number  of  words  into 
his  alphabet,  a  selection  of  which  is  subjoined.  Grimm's  pronun- 
ciation is  not  easy  to  be  determined,  and  the  sounds  which  I  have 
given  must  be  therefore  considered  to  be  in  great  part  conjecturaL 
The  vowels  are  taken  from  the  third,  and  the  consonants  from  the 
second  edition  of  his  Grammar. 

On  these  conjectures  generally  I  make  no  observation,  except 
to  remark  that  I  feel  doubtfril  as  to  the  value  which  Bask  meant  to 
ascribe  to  the  old  u.  He  says :  ''  u,  without  accent,  may  perhaps 
have  had  the  sound  of  the  short  English  u  in  nut,  but,  the  Danish 
0  in  ho9y  the  Swedish  o  in  sporde,  mennukor  l&roriky  etc."  These 
sounds  are  certainly  not  identical,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  them  as  (o,  o,  u)  respectively,  Grimm  assumes  the  Eng- 
lish t«  to  be  a  sound  between  German  o  and  6,  whatever  that  may 
mean.^  Neither  he  nor  Bask,  therefore,  had  mastered  the  English 
(o,  a)  sounds.  I  have  represented  Bask's  ancient  u  by  (o,  u)  doubt- 
fully, but  believe  that  the  latter  is  more  probable. 


LeUen. 

Modern  ft 

[R»k]. 

Orlmm. 

Bapp. 

Letten. 

Modem  ft 

[Rask.] 

Grimm. 

Bapp. 

a 

aa,a 

a 

a 

k 

k,* 

k,kj 

k,kj 

k 

aau 

aa 

AA 

1 

i,m 

1 

1 

90 

aat 

ee 

ee 

m 

m 

m 

m 

an 

oeoeiTceu] 

an 

aa 

n 

n 

n 

n 

b 

b 

b 

b 

"ig 

qg 

q»<ig 

d 

d,dh 

d,dli 

d,th 

0 

00,  0 

0,0 

0 

« 

dh 

dh 

dh 

6 

ooa 

00 

00 

e 

ee,  e 

e  e 

e 

0 

OBCB,  OB 

08,0 

9 

6,6 

jee,  je 

ee^  tee 

ee,t 

OB 

(notuMd) 

owe 

oeoD 

ei 

eei 

ei 

91 

P 

V 

P,f 

P 

ey 

eei  [oBi] 

V 

V 

qy 

f 

f;T,b 

f.y 

f 

r 

r,  rh 

r 

r 

g        { 

]  g»g' 

g^g) 

8 

t 

8 

t 

8 

t 

r 

h 

H 

h 

kh 

> 

th 

th 

th 

'A 

jh 

khj 

Q 

w,p[o,tt] 

u 

OB,  U 

Ih 

khl 

6 

QU 

uu 

mi 

hn 

nh 

klm 

v 

v 

bh 

bh 

hr 

rh 

khr 

X 

ks 

kB 

hY 

wh 

khbh 

y 

u[n] 

7 

y 

i 

•^t 

i 

i 

1 

yy 

yy 

I 

li 

ii 

ii 

z 

8 

8 

) 

J 

i 

J 

1  Gr.  P,  391,  "Tor  einfachen  con- 
8onanten  hat  a  einen  laat  zwischen 


nhd.  0  und  b  ; 
mehr  zu  u." 


das  nnL  a  neigt  sich 
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Old  Norse  words  as  prononnced  by  Eapp:  d  {aa)  in,  water ^  aa  (ee) 
always,  dtta  (Ajtt'ta)  eight,  auk  (ouk)  oho,  auga  (dng'a)  eye,  bleikr 
(bleii'r)  pale,  bleydi  (bloydh'i)  fear,  bl^s  (blees)  hl^,  blod  (blewd) 
Ihod,  b6kr(b<B(BkT)  heoke,  bok  (book)  hook,  bruda  (bruudh-a)  of  brides, 
byd  (byydh)  invite,  byggia  (byg'ja)  build,  dagr  degi  dogom  (dag'r, 
d^g'i,  cUg'Tim)  day,  to  a  dap,  to  days,  dottir  (doot'tir)  daughter,  dfpi 
(dyyp'i)  depth,  ey  (ay)  island,  eyk  (oik)  oak,  fel  (fjel)  /j//,  fliuga 
(fliu-ga)/y,  fotr  (foBoetT)  feet,  M  (fru)  fi-ee,  fullr  (foel-r) /m//,  fyUi 
(fyl'i)  ^W«M«,  gees  (^ees)  geese,  gds  (gAAs)  goose,  gora  gjort  (^^-a 
gjoort)  to  do,  did,  b41mr  (khAAlm'r)  halm,  hlaup  (khbap)  2^,  bm68a 
(khniewsa)  sneeu,  breinn  (khrain'ii)  pure,  hvftr  (kbbbiitr)  white, 
kaupa  (kdup'a)  to  bug,  kii6  (kn^)  ^n^,  krdnkr  (krAAqk'r)  sick, 
Mga  (liuga)  to  tell  a  falsehood,  opt  (opt)  often,  skapt  (skapt)  ^m^/^ 
iingr  (uuq-^r)  youth,  verd  (bberd)  price,  ris  (bbiis)  wise.^ 

The  following  observations  on  the  Old  Norse  pronunciation,  based 
upon  a  phonetic  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  its 
oonnection  with  the  Teutonic  branches  and  the  usages  of  Old  MSS., 
are  drawn  up  from  notes  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Sweet, 
of  the  Philological  Society  (supri  p.  539,  L  9). 

^  The  following  is  a  translatioii  of 
Dr.  Rapp's  latest  views  on  the  snbject 
(Vergl.  Gramm.  iii  40).  "Of  the 
seren  lons^  rowels,  the  two  strongest 
(^)  and  (uq)  have  remained  intact. 
The  (aa)  subseauently,  as  ererywhere 
else,  degeneratea  in  the  direction  of  (0). 
The  mntates  of  (aa,  nu^  must  here  be 
(■B,  yj).  There  most  oe  an  (on)  cor- 
respondm^  to  the  old  German  diph- 
thong eij  but  it  is  here  written  au.  since 
the  mutate,  if  written  ey,  could  only 
mean  (oy) ;  the  Norwegian  dialects  re- 
tain (cm).  Long  {00)  afterwards  be- 
came oiphthongiu,  ana  its  mutate  coin- 
cides with  a  (bb).  The  third  long 
Towel  wavers  between  eothic  (iu),  be- 
coming, when  softenea  (aesekwaeht) 
(lo),  and  confluent  (yy).  Isolated  re- 
nuuBS  of  (aO  subsequently  passed  into 
(jm)  as  in  bclayonic ;  but  tne  e  which 
arises  from  reduplication  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  lonff.  As  regards  the  mu- 
tation of  the  short  rowels,  the  chan^ 


of  (a)  into  (e),  and  of  (0,  u\  into  (y)  is 
clear,  but  tne  mutation  of  (a)  into  (o^ 
through  the  action  of  a  following  (u) 


or  (o)ls  more  obscure.  We  cantiieo- 
reticallv  assume  an  earliest  period  in 
which  (a)  remained  pure,  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  period  of  existing 
monuments.  Hence  we  allow  (a)  to 
pass  into  (0)  but  entirely  reject  the 
usual  assumption  of  the  generation  of 
of  an — ^impossible — (ob)  from  (0^.  The 
division  (Bnehun^  of  short  {$)  into 
(ia)  and  by  mutation  (io),  must  also  be 


observed.  As  regards  the  consonants 
we  assume  h  and  t,  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  have  been  (kh,  sj),  though  we  write 
(s).  The  s  was  an  abbreviation,  gene- 
nuly  for  (tsj,  occasionally  for  (st),  and 
by  mistake  tor  other  combinations ;  the 
first  alone  must  be  retained.  The  y  is 
initial  as  in  Gothic,  but  medially  and 
finally  it  is  softened  to  iS ;  as  this  also 
hapi>ens  in  most  cases  to  the  modem 
Danish  d,  both  classes  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  out  of  the  corruption 
of  writing.*  This  is  the  weakest  point 
in  northern  philology.  The  old  runic 
alphabet  has  only  tne  aspirate  y  (th) 
and  this  is  used  medially  even  in  the 
oldest  manuscripts.  The  modem  Ice- 
landic and  Danish  "S  (dh)  is  on  the 
contraij  not  an  aspirate  but  a  spirant, 
which  IS  more  naturally  developed  from 
(d)  than  frt)m  (th).  But  since  Scandi- 
navian orthography  is  here  irremedia- 
bly confased,  nothing  remains  but  to 
restore  the  old  essential  organic  bin 
all  places  where  it  is  re<^uired  by  Gothic, 
Anglosazon,  and  Friesic,  and  in  other, 
partially  doubtful  cases,  to  leave  d,  so 
that  the  modem  "S  is  altogether  elimi- 
nated. The  tt,  which  arose  from  an 
older  (kht),  must  certainly  be  sharpen- 
ed, [that  is,  make  the  preceding  vowel 
short],  since  reduplication  can  mean 
nothui^  but  confluence ;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  vowel  in  this  case  is  a  mo- 
dem cormption,  which  even  Grimm 
has  overlooKed,  and  similarly  before  ng, 
nk,  and  /  followed  by  a  consonant^  etc." 
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When  Icelander  first  employed  the  Latin  alphahet  thej  had  no 
written  literature  at  all,  and  ccmseqnently  no  traditional  ortho- 
graphy to  transUterate,  that  is,  no  theoretical  gnide  to  mialead 
tiiem.  They  had  therefore,  no  means  of  writing  except  hy  ear, 
using  the  Latin  letters  in  their  accepted  values,  and  modifying 
them  for  new  sounds.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely 
possihle  that  they  should  have — 

1)  expressed  one  sound  in  two  ways,  as  in  the  modem  identities 

i  y ,  f  y,  ei  ey. 

2)  made  d  represent  (au)  to  the  exclusion  of  ««, 

3)  have  used  au  to  express  a  sound  (oet)  for  which  they  had  a 

form  to  hand,  namely  d«,  tmless  indeed  they  had  read  in 
Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  (I*,  474),  that  old  Norse  au 
corresponds  to  Gothic  au^  and  had  foreseen  that  the  sound 
(au)  would  have  been  preserved  in  the  German  of  the  xixth 
century. 
A  comparison  of  the  old  cognates  shews  that  the  difSerenoe  be- 
tween ad,ei,  etc.,  was  originally  purely  quantitative.     In  modem 
Icelandic,  as  in  Modem  German,  all  short  vowels  before  single 
consonants  have  become  long,  but  in  old  German  the  length  or 
shortness  of  a  vowel  was  quite  independent  of  the  following  con- 
sonant, as  is  proved  by  the  metrical  laws.     In  the  same  way  the 
non-accentuation  of  /a^tr,  father,  in  Icelandic  originally  meant 
that  the  vowel  was  short,  and  the  accentuation  of  md^ir,  mother, 
that  the  vowel  was  long,  as  in  Latin  p^Ur,  mater}    If  this  view 
be  well  founded,  the  vowels  in  each  pair,  as  a,  d,  «,  i,  etc.,  must  have 
had  the  same  quality,  but  diflferent  quantities,  a,  $y  etc.,  being 
always  short,  and  (f,  ^,  etc.,  always  long;    and  diphthongs  must 
have  had  the  sounds  of  their  elements  connected  by  the  glide.    The 
following  sounds  appear  then  to  be  the  only  possible. 

a      ra,«) 
e      ( e,  #,  e) 

*     r  •) 

0         (0,  0,  A,  O) 

y    (y»  i»  0 

some  modification  of  (o) 


au    Tan,  on) 
ft     ( d,  git  si) 
ey     (ejr,  ei,  e?) 
a     (aiyin) 

or  fee,  ee,  eb) 
(z     (oi,  ot^  oe,  Mv  ob) 

or 


The  two  principal  criteria  for  selecting  the  correct  vowel  i 
1)  The  palatisation  of  it,  y,  and  2)  the  action  of  vowel-mutation 
or  Umlaut^  (umlaut). 


'  As  Icelandic  still  possesses  really 
doubled  consonants,  the  derice  of 
doubling  the  consonant  to  indicate  the 
brevity  of  a  preceding  vowel  was  not 
likely  to  occur  to  the  writer.  That  the 
length  of  a  vowel  depends  in  any  way 
upon  the  number  of  iollowing  conso- 
nants is  a  delusion,  to  be  classed  with  the 
notion  that  all  vowels  under  the  stress 
must  be  long,  and  deducible  probably 
from  the  false  statement  in  Latin  pro- 
sodies, that  a  short  vowel  might  become 


long  "  by  position"  before  two  conso- 
nants, the  len^h  of  the  vowel  being 
confounded  with  the  length  of  the 
syllable ;  but  the  Latins  no  doubt  dis- 
ting^h  eatf  is,  from  #f^  eats,  aa  (est, 
eest),  and  the  old  school  joke:  Mta 
mater  est  mala  su»,  could  not  have  been 
ambiguous  to  a  Latin,  who  would  have 
probably  distinguished  the  two  mean- 
mgs  as  (mea  maa*ter  est mal*a snus ; 
me-aa  maa*ter,  eest  maa'la  bous.) — 
A.J.E. 
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1)  Tlie  palatiaation  of  k^  ^,  ^m  (k,  g)  into  (kj,  gj)  naturally 
takes  place  before  front  vowels  (p.  13),  while  these  consonants 
remain  nnchanged  before  back  vowels  (p.  13).  Existing  habits  as 
to  palatisation  would  hence  determine 

$y  i  iy  f  ^f  «*,  ei,  0y  to  beyron<  rowels,  and 

a  <i,  0  <J,  «•  6,  o*  on*  to  be  h^ck  rowels, 
whereas  those  marked  *  transgress  this  rule,  <e— (aai)  commencing 
with  a  lack  vowel,  and  «,  tf,  au  -=  (p,  cb,  cecet)  with  a  front  vowel.* 

2)  Yowel  mutation  is  the  result  of  the  partial  assimilation  of  two 
vowels,  not  in  juxtaposition,  but  in  consecutive  syllables,  whereby 
the  first  or  accented  vowel  becomes  modified  in  the  direction  of  the 
second.  This  may  be  expressed  by  such  a  formula  as  (a . .  i  =  e), 
meaning  that  (a)  in  the  first  syllable  acted  on  by  (i)  in  the  second 
is  converted  into  {e).  The  original  sounds  of  these  mutated  vowels 
or  mutates,  have  been  so  changed  in  Icelandic,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  other  Teutonic  languages  where  they  are  better 
preserved. 

Ta  . .  i=B,  e\  giving  (eJ  ;  old  Gkr.  hari  (nar'i),  modern  G.  hetr  (hbbt)  anny. 
(f . .  a=^  b),  giving  (f) ;  Gothic  niman  (nim'an)  modern  G.  nehmtn  (n^rmen)  to 
take ;  the  (i,  i)  forms  are  confhsed  in  modem  German. 
(«  ..  isfh,  p,  i),  giving  (ph) ;  old  Ger.  w^i  (skoo-ni),  mod.  G.  tehon  (shoBcen) 

beaatiM. 
(q  ..  a=o,  a),  giving  (o) ;  Gothic  iivJUin  (stal*an),  mod.  G.  gt^^tohUn  (ge-shtoo*- 

len),  stolen, 
(a  ..  i=i),  giving  (i));  old  G.  nmdia  (sund'ja),  mod.  G.  tund$  (zynd'e)  sin. 

In  Icelandic  we  find,  A^,  nema^  stolinn,  synd  (neer,  nee*ma, 
stool'in,  smd)  all  with  mutates.  The  equation  of  the  last  word 
with  modem  pronunciation  is  (u . .  i  =  t )  which  is  not  a  mutation 
at  all.  The  old  sound  must  have  been  (i)  or  (y),  as  these  are 
the  only  possible  intermediates.  The  vowel  mutation  also  proves 
that  the  modem  sound  of  <9  is  inorganic. 

i4M  . .  i  =be),  old  Ger.  wAri  (bhaa'ri),  Icel.  vari. 
00  ..  i=#h),  Gothic  P  /Aryan  (foorjan),  Icel./<rrw,  old /afro. 

The  genuineness  of  the  sound  (oe)  is  made  doubtfal  by  the  non- 
palatalisation  of  ky  and  this  doubt  is  confirmed  by  the  equation 
(a.. u»»o),  as  in  ddgum  for  dagum.  As  both  vowels  are  back,  the 
result  cannot  be  front.  And  the  back  sound  of  u  is  shewn  1)  by 
the  preservation  of  that  sound  in  long  it,  2)  the  nonpalatisation  of 
h  before  it,  3)  the  vowel  mutation.  The  a. .  w«5,  is  merely  a 
reversal  of  (u  . .  a=o)  in  stolinn,  ge-BtoKlm,  and  both  are  quite  paral- 
lel with  (a..  i=e,   i..a=>e). 

The  above  conclusions  result  frx>m  the  strocture  of  the  language, 

^  The  remarks  on  p.  206  shew  thai  (p,  oo),  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
this  criterion  cannot  oe  relied  on  so  although  both  sounds  are  used  in  dif- 
fiur  as  SB  is  concerned,  and,  indeed,  the  ferent  parts  of  Germany  for  d,  which 
palatal  action  of  »  on  *,  g,  while  «,  rf,  ii  also  frequently  called  (ee)  or  (*»), 
produced  no  such  action,  may  have  yet  the  Ar,  g,  of  kbnig,  Goethe^  are  never 
arisen  from  the  anticipatory  action  of  t^  palatalisea.  This  criterion  can  there- 
second  element  {%)•  Nor  is  there  any  fore  only  frunish  an  k  priori  proba- 
organic  necessity  for  the  palatalisation  bility. — A.  J.  £. 
of  Ar,  gy  before  such  obscure  vowels,  as 
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the  following  is  ahnoet  positiye  evidence  of  the  usages  of  the  znth 
century,  poroddr,  the  grammarian,  circa  1160,  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  an  A,  B,  C,  and  after  stating  that  the  English  have 
made  an  alphabet  for  themselves  by  adopting  or  modifying  the 
Latin  letters,  he  proposes  to  perform  the  same  service  for  his 
countrymen — os$  Tslendinpim,  saying : 

''  To  the  five  original  Latin  vowels  a,  tf,  »,  o,  «,  I  have  added 
four :  0  [now  6],  e  [now  $,  a],  ^  [now  ob,  ael  y  [now  y].  Of  tiiese 
0  has  the  curve  o^  a  and  the  ring  of  o,  because  it  is  blended  of  their 
two  sounds,  being  pronounced  with  a  less  open  mouth  than  a,  but 
a  more  open  mouth  than  o ;  ^  has  the  curve  of  a  and  the  whole 
figure  of  tf,  for  it  is  composed  of  these  two,  being  pronounced  with 
a  less  open  mouth  than  a,  and  with  a  more  open  mouth  than  e ;  <p 
is  composed  of  0  and  0,  being  pronounced  with  less  open  mouth  than 
tf,  and  with  more  open  moufii  than  0 ;  and  y  is  composed  of  i  and  «, 
being  pronounced  with  less  open  mouth  than  •  and  with  more  open 
moutii  than  «." 

He  proceeds  to  give  examples,  shewing  that  e  and  e  short  cor- 
respond to  modem  e,  e  long  to  modem  i,  f  long  to  modem  le,  0  to 
modem  0,  o  to  modem  d,  and  <f>to  a  now  a^  And  then  he  remarks 
that  each  of  these  vowels  begets  another  by  being  sounded  in  the 
nose,  which  he  marks  by  a  point  above  the  letter.  This  probably 
corresponds  to  the  palaeotypic  (4),  not  to  (a).  It  is  now  quite  lost. 
Hence  Bask's  imaginary  nasality,  supra  p.  550,  1.  3. 

poToddi  further  states  that  each  of  these  18  vowels  can  be  long 
or  short,  and  proposes  to  mark  the  long  vowels  with  an  accent.  His 
examples  shew  that  he  places  this  accent  in  those  places  where  an 
accent  (indicating  a  diphthong  in  the  case  of  d,  ($),  now  exists  in 
Icelandic.  Then  he  concludes  by  enumerating  the  diphthongs, 
describing  accurately  the  nature  of  diphthongs  in  general.  Among 
these  diphthongs  appear  au,  ei,  ey,  but  not  d,  <5. 

The  older  MSS.  follow  poroddi  with  some  variations.  Thus  the 
diacritic  is  often  written  as  a  fall  letter,  as  ao  for  0,  ae  for  e  whence 
modem  <c,  and  the  diacritic  is  not  unfrequently  entirely  omitted,  so 
that  e,  0,  are  confounded  with  f ,  0, 

The  following  examples  shew  poroddr's  spelling  compared  with 
that  now  used,  and  the  probable  corresponding  pronunciation. 
AhhreviatioM — J?,  poroddr's  spelling,  M.  modem  spelling,  OP.  old 
pronunciation,  MP.  modem  pronunciation. 
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The  sound  of  the  yariouB  ^'s  is  eTident  from  the  remark  that  e  is 
pronounced  more  openly  than  e,  and  more  like  a.  The  higher 
sound  was  given  to  the  i  as  mir^  Oerman  mir.  The  other  e  was  an 
a,  vfnia,  old  German  wanian.  In  ^l,  the  anglosaxon  ealu  explains 
the  vowel  mutation.  In  von  the  ^  is  a  mutate  of  a,  produced  by 
the  preceding  v,  and  the  pronunciation  has  been  preserved  un- 
changed. The  ^  is  a  mutate  of  au,  A^ra^  Gothic  hawtjan,  thus 
{an . .  i=Ei)  the  (i)  soon  drawing  up  the  (e)  to  (e). 

Modem  Changes. — The  change  of  (ee)  to  (ai)  is  merely  the  con- 
verse of  the  Latin  a  to  S,^ 

The  d  {aa)  was  first  rounded  (oo)  and  then  broken  up  into  (aau), 
as  is  shewn  by  the  occasional  MS.  spelling  q  for  d. 

The  change  from  back  (o)  to  front  (oe)  is  paralleled  by  the  English 
and  most  modem  Danish  pronunciation  of  (ee)  for  (a). 

The  au  changes  are  very  complicated.  First,  the  a  was  rounded 
by  the  u  into  (o),  as  appears  by  the  MSS.  shewing  ^,  aou,  ou  for 
au.  Next  the  resulting  first  element,  being  now  identical  with  q 
(o)  was,  with  it,  changed  from  back  to  front,  into  o  (oe).  Lastly 
the  second  element  u  (u)  was  changed  by  the  action  of  the  new 
front  element  (ob)  into  some  frx)nt  element  as  (i)  which  finally 
became  (i).  Thus  we  have  the  stages  (au . .  ou . .  obu  . .  oeui . .  oei), 
where  (obu,  cera),  represents  Eask's  conjectural  forms. 

poToddi  counts  Uy  nn,  among  the  doubled  consonants.  He  allows 
a  double  final  consonant,  which  of  course  must  have  been  a  length- 
ened or  'held'  consonant  (supra  p.  52),  as  in  ^»»=(Hann),  not 
(nan).  He  writes  J  everywhere,  to  the  exclusion  of  ^,  but  whether 
this  establishes  a  uniformity  of  pronunciation  is  very  questionable. 

The  following  few  lines  will  give  a  notion  of  this  conjectured 
ancient  pronunciation,  which  is  placed  under  the  present  ortho- 
graphy, a  verbatim  translation  being  also  interlined. 

Haustlong.     (Haustlo^qg.)    Autumn-long  {night). 

W6t     of-s^r,     er  iotna    otti     16t    ofsottan 
(Edh-r  oT'SeeTf   er  iot'ua  oot'te  leet  oY'aoot't&ji) 
Again   ihou-teett  how   of'the-gianU   the-Urror  let-sought 

Hellisbror    i     hyrjar   haug    Grjotuna        bauge; 
(HeMesbror  aa^  nyr'iar  Haug    Ghioo'tuUjna  bau'gc;) 
Of'the-cave'thi'dtoeliir  in  of-fire  the-hill  of-Oridtim  tciih-ring 

'Ok    at  isamleiki    Jar^ar  sunr,     en   dundi 
{06k  at  iisamltfika  lardhar  su^  tf^n  du^-d^) 
Drove  to    tho-iron-play  Earth*  s  tuny        and    resounded 

Mo^r      svall  Meila     bro^ur     mdnavegr      und  hanum. 
(Moo'dhr  swall  Mwl'la^  broo'dhur  maa^u'a^w^gr  u^nd  najU^u^m.) 
Bags        sweiled  Meilts  of-the-brother  moon-way         under  him. 

^  This  oonyene  action  is  rare,  but      snpdi  p.  294,  bottom,  and  note  2,  and 
we  haye  a  liying   English  example,      p.  4^4,  note  1. 
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KniUta       oil  en  TJllar  endiMg      fyiir    magi 
(Knaatiiaf  oU  ^^n  ul'lar  e^dtflaag  fyr'er  maa-g^) 
Could         all     and  Ulh's  trnder^lymg    hefore    ihi-kimman 

Grand    vas    grapi    brondin      ginniingaT^  brinna; 

(Gni^nd  was  grap'^  rhu^nd'e^n  gi^n-nuu^qga-we^  bri,nna,;) 
The^ffround  wot  ioith»ttorm  $hakm      the'-wide-dtoillings   bum  ; 

pi-e8     bofreginn     bafiir     bogrei^ar    fram    drogu 
(Dbaa-M  Hovregtfjnn  Havr^r  Hoog'mdbar  fra^m  droo'gUj) 
When  th^'UmpU-^od  thi^goaU  of'th^-^leffant'Chariot  forwards  drew 

Be^r    g^kk  Svolnis     ekkja  snndr  at  Hrdngnis      fnndi. 
(Sedb'r  geekk  Swoel'n^  ekHa  su^ndr  at  RhuUjqg*n^  fd^'df.) 
Nearly  went    Svolnir'i       wife    asunder  to  Hrimgnir*i  msetiny  (^nrf)  J 

3.  Gothic. 

In  order  properly  to  crown  tbe  edifice  of  tbe  low  German  and 
Scandinavian  dialects,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  tbe  pronunciation 
of  TJlfilas  as  collected  from  bis  Gotbic  translation  of  tbe  Testament, 
etc.  Grimm,  Rapp,  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  and  Weingaertner,* 
are  tbe  principal  autborities.  From  a  stndy  of  tbese  works  and 
tbe  grounds  on  wbicb  tbey  rely,  I  bave  arrived  at  certain  conclu- 
sions of  my  own,  wbicb  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  tbe  pro- 
nunciation of  Gotbic  at  tbe  time  of  TJlfilas,  considered  as  a  com- 
paratively modem  stage  of  tbe  language.  There  are  good  etymolo- 
gical grounds  for  believing  tbat  many  Gotbic  words  containing  oi, 
au,  iu  bad  at  some  previous  time,  a  different  sound  frx)m  tbat  wbicb 
I  bave  assigned,  as  for  instance  (£i,  du,  fu),  supdL,  p.  236,  note  1. 
But  details  are  bere  purposely  omitted.  Tbe  following  table  con- 
tains tbe  opinions  of  tbe  writers  cited,  as  nearly  as  I  could  appre- 


^  The    title    means    Autimm-long, 
l5ng  being  the  fern,  of  the  adj.  16ngT ; 


n6tt= night,  seems  to  be  understood;      [another  name  for  p6rrl  and  the  moon- 


compare  the  similar  old  German  phrase 


that  is,  p6rrj  drove  to  the  iron-play 
'fightl  anger  inspired  Meili*s  brother 


[= earth]  resounded  under  him. 


way 

<*den  sumerlangen  tac,"  the  summer-  All  tlie  wide  dwellings  [= the  air]  could 

long  day.    None  of  the  editors  trans-  bum  [burned],  and  the  ground  lying 

late  the  word,  and  they  seem  not  to  beneath  was  shaken  wiw  the  storm 

understand  it.      The    subject  of  the  before  the  kinsman  of  Ullr[p6rr  again]: 

poem  is  a  fight  between  the  god  p6rr  Syolms  wife  [ekkj'a  literally  widow  — 

and  the    giant   Hrtogir.      The  poet  earth]  nearly  went  to  pieces,  when  the 

describes  the  fight  as  depicted  on  a  goats  drew  forward  the  temple-god  of 

shield.    The  meaning  of  the  passage,  the  elegant  chariot  to  meet  HrCingnir. 

which  is  yery  obscm^  in  the  above  *  J.  Orimm^  Deutsche  Grammatik, 

verbatim  translation  following  the  in-  I',  83-74  ;  1',  39-71 ;  M.  Rappt  Phys. 

verted  order  of  the  poet,  seems  to  be  d.  Spr.,  i  371-401 ;  Dr^H.C.  von  Gahs^ 

as  follows :  Again  thou  seest  [on  the  Imtz  und  JDr.  J,  Loebs,  Grammatik  der 

shield]  how  the  terror  of  the  giants  Gothischen  Sprache,   1846,  pp-22-62. 

[meaning  p6rr],  let  sought  [let  peri-  Wilhelm  Weingaertnery  Die  Aussprache 

phrastic=vtift^]  the  cave-dweller  in  des  Gothischen  zur  Zeit  TJlfilas,  Leip- 

the  Gri6tiSn.hill  with  a  ring  of  fire,  zi^,  1858,  pp.  68.    This  last  work  con- 

[t)6rr*s  chariot  was  accompanied  with  tains  complete  references  to  all    the 

thunder  and  lightning];  Earth's  sun  former  essays  and  books  on  tlu8«iibj«ot. 
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ciate  their  meaning,  a  (?)  indicate  the  chief  points  of  donbt.  The 
transcription  nsed  is  that  employed  in  Gabelentz  and  Loebe's  well- 
known  edition  but  the  letters  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Eoman  Alphabet,  reckoning  ^  as  th.  Leo  Meyer's  work  (Die 
Gothische  Sprache,  ihre  Lautgestaltang  u.8.w.)  came  to  hand  too 
late  to  be  consulted  in  the  construction  of  this  table. 


The  Gothio  Alphabet  of  Ulfilas. 

AbbreviatioiiB. — G  Grimm,  G  L  Yon  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  £  Ellis,  L  letters, 
B  Rapp,  W  Weingaertner. 
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In  order  to  compare  this  dialect  with  the  related  Anglosaxon  and 
Icelandic,  I  annex  the  conjectured  pronunciation  of  the  same  para- 
ble that  was  selected  for  examples  in  those  languages.  This  is  also 
the  same  example  or  Gothic  as  Dr.  Eapp  has  given.  The  verbatim 
translation  is,  as  before,  intended  merely  to  shew  the  grammatical 
signification  of  each  word. 


Gothic,  Lucas  15,  11-32. 

11.  manne  sums  aihta  tvans 
sununs. 

12.  jah  qa]?  sa  juhiza  Xze  du 
attin.  atta.  gif  mis.  sei  undrin- 
nai  mik.  dail  aiginis.  jah  dis- 
dftilidft  im  sves  sein. 


Conjectured  Pronunciation, 

11.  Man*n^  sums  ekht'a 
twans  sun'uns. 

12.  Jakh  ktrath  sa  jukh'iza 
iz'ee  du  at'tin :  At*ta,  gif  mis, 
sii  und'rin'nee  mik  deel  eeg'inis. 
Jakh  disdeel'ida  im  sw^m  siin. 


Verbatim  HVanelatum. 


11.  Of-men  certain  owned  two  sons. 

12.  £ke  quoth  the  jouoger  of-them 


to  dad :  Dad,  give  to-me,  wbicb  unto- 
runs  me,  deal  (part)  of-ownings.  £ke 
asunder-dealed  to-them  property  his. 

36 
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13.  jail  aflEur  ni  managans 
dagans  bralita  samana  allata  sa 
juhiza  sanus  jah  aflai^  in  land 
fEurra  visando  jah  jainar  distah- 
ida  ]?ata  sves  seinata  libands 
nsstiuriba. 

14.  bi]?e  ]mn  fravas  allamma. 
YBx}  huhrus  abrs  and  gam  jaina- 
ta.  jah  'is  dugann  ala)»arba  vair- 
]mn 

15.  jah  gaggands  gahaftida 
sik  sumamma  baurgjane  jainis 
gaujis.  jah  insandida  ina  liai])jos 
seinaizos  haldan  syeina. 

16.  jah  gaimida  sad  itan 
haume.  ]H)ei  matidedun  sveina. 
jah  mftTiTiR  'jmma  ni  gaf. 

17.  qimands  ^an  'in  sis  qa^. 
wan  filu  asnje  attins  meinis 
ufarassau  haband  hlaibe.  \^  ik 
huhrau  fraqistna. 

18.  nsstandands  gagga  du 
attin  meinamma  jah  qij^a  du 
imma.  atta.  fravaurhta  mis  in 
himin  jah  in  andTair)ja  ^einam- 
ma. 

19.  ju  ]mnasei]^s  ni  im  vairj^s 
ei  haitaidan  sunus  beins.  gatavei 
mik  eye  ainana  asnje  j^einaize. 


13.  Jakh  af'ar  ni  man-agans 
dag'ans  brakht'a  sam'ana  al'lata 
sa  jiikhiza  sunnis,  jakh  afleeth* 
in  land  fer'ra  wis'andoo,  jakh 
jeen-ar  distakh'ida  that'a  ewees 
siin'ata  lib'ands  nsstyyriba. 

14.  Bithee*  than  frawas*  al-- 
lam*ma,  warth  H^ukh'ros  ab*'rs 
and  ga*wi  jeen'ata.  Jakh  is 
dugan*  al'atharb'a  werth'an. 

15.  Jakh  gaq-gands  gan'aft*- 
ida  sik  sani'ani*ma  bArg*janee 
jeen'is  gAA'iis.  Jakh  insand-ida 
in'a  H'eethjoos  siin*eezoos  H'ald'- 
an  swiin-a 

16.  Jakh  gem'ida  sad  it*an 
HAr*nM,  thoo'ii  mat'id^nm 
swiin'a.  Jakh  nian*na  im'ma  ni 
gaf. 

17.  ktrim'ands  than  in  sis, 
ku^th :  Ku?han  fil'u  a^nuee  at*- 
tins  miin'is  nf'aras'SAA  nab'and 
khleeb*^,  ith  ik  H^ukh*rAA 
frak«dst*na. 

18.  TJs'stand'ands  gaq'ga  da 
at'tin  miin-ani'ma,  jakh  ktcdth-a 
du  im'ma  :  AtiA,  frawArkhia 
mis  in  H*im*in,  jakh  in  and'- 
weithva  thiin'am*ma, 

19.  JU  than'asiiths  ni  im 
werths  ii  H'eet'eedAA  suutis 
thiins ;  gata*wii  mik  sw^  een-- 
ana  as'mee  thiin*eezM. 


Verbatim  Tirtmaltttion, 


13.  Eke  after  not  many  days 
brought  together  all  the  younger  son, 
and  off-led  (departed)  in  land  i^beinff, 
eke  yon  asnnder-tn^ged  (^ssipated) 
the  possession  his,  living  out-steenngly. 

14.  By-that  then  from-was  of-all, 
worth  (became)  hnnfi;er  strong  against 
region  yon,  eke  he  began  qnite-needy 
to- worth  (to-become). 

16.  Eke  ganging  joined  himself  to- 
oertain  of-boi^hers  of-yon  region ;  eke 
in-sent  him  o^heath  his  to-hold  swine. 

16.  Eke  yearned  Aill  to-eat  of-homi 


OiQsks),  which  m^ted  (ate  as  meat  or 
lood)  swine ;  eke  man  to-him  not  gare. 

17.  Coming  then  in  himself  ^ooth : 
How  many  hirelings  of-dad  mine  in- 
orermnoh  (abundanUy)  have  of-loarea, 
but  I  by-hnnger  pensh. 

18.  Cut-standing  I-go  to  dad  mine, 
eke  say  to  him,  Dad,  I-£rom-wroiigfat 
(I-sinned)  for-me  in  (against)  heayen 
eke  in  face  thine. 

19.  Now  the-since  (longer)  not  am 
worthy  that  I-may-hight  son  thine; 
y-do  (make)  me  as  one  of-hireling« 
thine. 
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20.  jail  nsstandands  qaxn  at 
attin  seinamma.  nauh^anuh  J^an 
faura  yisandan  gasaw  Yna  atta  te 
jah  Ynfeinoda  jah  J^ragjands  drans 
ana  hals  lis  jaa  kokida  VmTnR. 

21.  jail  qa^  imma  sa  sunns, 
atta.  fravanrhta  "in  Idmin  jah  in 
andvairj^a  J^einamma.  ju  ^ana- 
sei^  ni  im  yair^  ei  haitaidan 
sunns  ]?ein8. 

22.  qsip  ^an  sa  atta  du  skalkam 
seinaim.  sprauto  briggi^  rastja 
^  frumiston  jah  gavasji]?  Yna 
J  ah  gibi^  fLggrkgalp  in  handu  is 
jah  gaskoh  ana  fotuns  is. 

23.  jah  briggandans  stiur 
^ana  alidan  ufsnei^]^.  jah  mat- 
jandans  visam  yaila. 

24.  unte  sa  sunns  meins  dau^ 
vas  jah  gaqiunoda  jah  fralusans 
vas  jah  bigitans  Yaxf.  jah  dugun- 
nunvisan. 

25.  yasubban    sunns    to    sa 


za  ana  akra  jah  qimands  at- 
iddja  new  razn  jah  gahausida 
saggyins  jah  laikans. 

26.  jah    athaitands    sumana 
magiye  frahulL  wa  yesi  ^ta. 


20.  Jakh  us'stand'ands  ktram 
at  at'tin  siin'ani'nia.  NAkh'- 
than'ukh  than  feria  wis'andan 
gasakt^h*  in'a  ati^  is,  jakh 
infiin'ooda  jakh  thrag^ands  driAs 
an*a  n'als  is  jakh  kuk'ida  im*nia. 

21.  Jakh  ku^th  im*ma  sa 
sun'us:  At'ta,  frawArkht'a  in 
Him*in  Jakh  in  and'werth'ja 
thiin'am'ma,  ju  than*asiiths  ni 
im  werths  ii  H'eet'eedAA  sunns 
thiins. 

22.  Ktrath  than  sa  at'ta  du 
skalk'am  siiu'eem  :  SprAAt'M 
briq'gith  wast'ja  thoo  frum*- 
istoon  Jakh  gawas'jith  in-a  jakh 
gib-ith  fiq'gragulth  in  H'and'u  is, 
Jakh  gaskookh'  an-a  foot'uns  is. 

23.  Jakh  briq'gandans  styyr 
than*a  alddan  ufsniith  ith,  jakh 
mat'jandans  wis-am  weel'a. 

24.  JJn'Uej  sa  sun'us  nuins 
dAAths  was  Jakh  gakuyyn'oeHla, 
jakh  fralus'ans  was  jakh  bigit*- 
ans  warth,  Jakh  dugun'nun 
wis'an. 

25.  Was'uth'than  sun-us  is  sa 
al-thiza  an*a  ak'ra,  jakh  kwim'- 
ands  at'id'dja  nekt^h  raz-n,  jakh 
gas'AAS'ida  saq'gwins  jakh 
leek'ans. 

26.  Jakh  at'H^eet'ands  sum*- 
ana  mag-iw^^  frakh'ukh,  ku^ha 
weesn.  that'a. 


Vtrhatim  TromlaHon, 


20.  Eke  out-standing  came  to  dad 
his ;  still  then  for  being  saw  him  dad 
of-Mm,  eke  pitied,  eke  running  fell  on 
neck  of-him,  eke  kissed  hinL 

21.  Eke  quoth  to-bim  the  son,  Dad, 
I-firom-wrou^ht  (I-sinned)  in  (against) 
hearen  eke  in  fisice  thine.  Now  the- 
sinoe  Honger)  not  am  worthy  that 
I-may-night  son  thine. 

22.  Quoth  then  the  dad  to  serrants 
his,  Quickly  bring  Test  the  £rom-est 
ffiist,  best),  eke  in-rest  him,  eke  giye 
nnger-gold  in  hand  of-him,  eke  shoes 
on  feet  of-him, 


23.  And  brinj[ing  steer  the  fatted 
up-cut,  eke  meating  (eating  food)  let* 
us*be  welL 

24.  Unto-ihat  (because)  the  son 
mine  dead  was,  eke  y-quickened,  eke 
lost  was,  eke  be-gotten  worth  (became). 
Eke  they-beean  to-be  (to  feast). 

25.  Was-uien  son  of-him  the  elder 
on  acre,  eke  coming  to-went  (ap- 
proached) near  house,  eke  heiurd  song 
eke  games. 

26.  Eke  to-calling  certain  of-boys, 
asked,  what  were  that 
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Chap.  V.  J  4,  No.  3, 


27.  barah  Xs  qsip  du  unma. 
]?atei  DTo]?ar  ]?eins  qam.  jah 
ufiaiiai]?  atta  beins  stiar  ^ana 
alidan.  unte  nailana  ina  and- 
nam. 

28.  }amxh.  modags  yar]?  jah  ni 
yilda  'inngaggan.  ip  atta  is  us- 
gaggands  ut  bad  'ina. 

29.  )?arah  Ks  andha^ands  qa]^ 
du  attin.  sai.  sra  filu  jere  skalk- 
inoda  bus  jah  ni  wanhnn  an- 
abusn  )?eina  ufaii'ddja.  jah  mis 
ni  aiy  atgaft  gaitein  ei  vai}  M- 
jondam  meinaim  biyesjau. 

30.  "ip  ]mn  sa  sunns  beins. 
saei  fret  ^ein  syes  mi^  kaLkjom. 
qam.  ufsnaist  imma  stiur  ^ana 
alidan. 

31.  )?aruh  qsip  du  tmma.  bam- 
ilo.  yn  sinteino  mib  mis  yast  jah 
is.  jah  all  ]?ata  mem  ^ein  ist. 

32.  yaila  yisan  jah  feiginon 
skuld  yas.  unte  bro^ar  ^eins 
daii^  yas  jah  gaqiunoda.  jah 
fralusans  jah  bigitans  yar]?. 


27.  Thar*ukh  is  ktrath  du 
im'ma:  That'ii  brooth'ar  thiins 
ktram,  Jakh  uf'sneeth*  at'ta 
thiins  styyrthan-a  alidan^un-taif 
H^eel'ana  in*a  andnam*. 

28.  Than-ukhmood'agswartii, 
Jakh  ni  wil'da  in-gaq-gan.     lih 

.  at'ta  is  us'gaq-gands  ut  bad  in-«. 

29.  Thamkh  is  andH'af'jazids 
ktt^ath  du  at'tin:  See,  swa  fil-u 
jeer-ee  skalk-inood-a  tiius,  jakh 
ni  ku^han'H^un  an'abusTi  thiin*a 
uf'ar,id'dja.  Jakh  mis  ni  eew 
at'gaft.  geet*iin  ii  mith  tn'- 
joondam  miin-eem  biwws'JAA. 

30.  Ith  than  sa  sunus  thiins, 
sa,ii'  fr^  thiin  swtf^  mith 
kalk'Joom,  ku^am,  uf'sneest*  im'- 
ma styyr  than*a  al'idan. 

31.  Thar'ukh  kcrath  du  im'- 
ma: Bam'iloo!  thu  sint^iiniw 
mith  mis  wast  Jakh  is ;  jakh  al 

that'a  mn-n  fhiin  ist. 

32.  Weel-a  wis-an  jakh  fag^- 
inoon  skuld  was  uii*t«^  brooth'ar 
thiins  HAAf.ha  was  Jakh  ga- 
kuTyyn'ooda,  jakh  fralus'anz 
ja^  bigit'ans  warth. 


Verbaeim  Tramlatixm, 


27.  Then  he  qaoth  to  him,  that 
brother  thine  came,  eke  up-cut  dad 
thine  steer  the  fatted,  unto-that  (be- 
cauBe)  whole  him  receiyed. 

28.  Then  moody  worth  (became), 
eke  not  would  in-go.  But  dad  of-him 
out-gouog  out  bad  him. 

29.  Then  he  to-heaying  (answering) 
quoth  to  dad,  Lo,  so  many  years  seryed 
to-thee,  eke  not  wheneyer  command 
thine  oyer-went  (transgressed),  eke  to- 
me not  eyer  at-gaye  goat,  tiiat  with 
friends  mine  might-feasl. 


30.  But  then  (when)  the  son  tiiiiiA, 
who  deyoured  wine  possession  wi& 
harlots,  came,  thou-up-cuttest  for  him 
steer  the  fatted. 

31.  Then  quoth  to  him,  lit^e-aon, 
thou  always  with  me  wast,  eke  art,  eke 
all  the  mine  thine  is. 

32.  Well  to-be  eke  to  rejoice  due 
was,  unto-that  (because)  brotner  thine 
dead  was,  eke  y-ouickened;  eke  lost, 
eke  be-gottenwortn  (became). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the   Correspondence   op  Orthoorapht  with   Pro- 
nunciation   FROM     the    AnOLOSAXON    TiMES    TO    THE 

Present  day. 

%  1.     The  Value  of  the  Letters. 

The  several  conclusions  arrived  at  respecting  tHe  sounds 
of  the  letters  in  EngUsh  orthoeraph j  are  necessarily  very 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  preceding  pages.  The 
nature  of  the  investigation  which  obliged  us  to  commence 
with  the  xvi  th  century,  then  descend  through  the  xvii  th 
to  the  xvm  th,  and  immediately  jump  to  the  xrv  th,  and  then 
after  a  glance  at  the  xv  th,  commence  the  consideration  of 
the  xui  th  century,  has  not  produced  an  order  which  is  con- 
venient or  satisfactory  to  the  reader.  In  the  present  section 
then  the  results  will  be  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  in  alpha- 
betical order.  A  reference  to  the  pages  in  which  the  several 
statements  are  established,  is  occasionally  given,  but  as  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  introduce  it  condsely  into  the 
text  in  all  cases,  the  indices  at  the  end  of  the  book  must  be 
consulted.  The  outUne  index  annexed  will  enable  the  reader 
to  refer  immediately  to  the  principal  combinations. 

The  constmction  of  the  Table  is  as  follows.  All  the  single  letters 
or  combinatioiis  of  letters  which  have  been  used  as  parts  of  words 
in  English  orthography,  ^m  the  Anglosaxon  period  to  the  present 
day,  such  as  a,  aa,  a,  ae,  a-e  (meaning  a  follow^  by  some  consonant 
and  then  by  $  final),  afy  -age  (meaning  ag$  final)  dh^  at,  a/,  <Mj  on, 
-angdy  ao,  aauy  ar^  as^  -aate,  athj  auy  aughy  aun,  aw,  aww,  ay,  ayo,  &, 
etc.,  are  placed  in  aljphabetical  order  at  the  head  of  separate  para- 
graphs, as  in  a  dictionary,  and  then  the  history  of  the  di£ferent 
sounds  that  each  has  represented  is  sketched  in  accordance  with 
previous  results,  using 

ags.,  for  the  Anglosaxon  period, 

13.,  for  the  xnith  centuiy  and  earlier. 

14.,  16.,  16.,  17.,  18.,  19.,  for  the  xivth,  xvth,  xvith,  ivnth, 
xvmth,  and  uxth  centuries  respectively. 

The  passages  inserted  in  brackets  at  the  end  of  some  articles, 
signed  P.,  are  due  to  Mr.  Payne,  see  inM,  pp.  579-80. 
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GSAP.TL  f  L 


OuTun  Inm  to 

p.  MO. 


Pkdtcifal  CowmrATfogB. 


TkirUmlk  Omtmnf  md Emiim^i  pp.  433»  431,  430,  467,  471,  4761,480,484, 
487,  498,  498,  508. 


A 

14.  269, 

16.  59, 

17.  65, 

18.  74. 

AI,  AT 
14.  263, 

16.  118, 

17.  124, 

18.  129. 

AU,  AW 
14.  2^3, 

16.  136,  141, 

17.  147, 

18.  149. 

B 
14.  308, 
16.  17.  18.  203. 


C 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 
CH 

203, 
214. 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 
D 

203. 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 
E 

203. 

14. 

260,  318, 

16. 

77, 

17. 

81, 

18. 

88. 
EA 

14. 

260, 

16. 

77, 

17. 

81, 

18. 

88. 
EE 

14. 

260, 

16. 

77, 

17. 
18. 

81, 
88. 

EI,EY 
14.  263, 

16.  118, 

17.  124, 

18.  129. 

EO 
14.  260. 

EU,  EW 
14.  301, 

16.  136,  137, 

17.  139, 

18.  141. 

F 
14.  308, 
16. 17.  18.  219. 

G 
14.  308, 
16.  17.  18.  203. 

GH 
14.  310, 
16. 17. 18.  209 

GN 
14.  308. 
H 
14.  314, 
16. 17. 18.  220. 

I,  T 
14.  270, 

16.  104, 

17.  116, 

18.  117. 

IE 
14.  260, 

16.  104, 

17.  116, 

18.  117. 

J 
14.  314, 
16. 17.  18.  203. 

K 
14.  315, 
16.  17.  18.  208. 

L 
14.  315, 
16.  17.  18.  193. 


14. 
16. 
17. 


17. 
18. 


14.  315, 

16. 17. 18.  188. 

14.  815, 

16. 17.  18.  188. 

KG 
14.  315, 
16. 17. 18.  188 
O 
266, 
93, 
99, 
18.  103. 
OA 
14.  266, 
16.     93, 
99, 
103. 
OE 
14.  260. 

01,  OT 
14.  268, 

16.  130, 

17.  133, 

18.  135. 

00 
14.  266, 

16.  93, 

17.  99, 

18.  103. 
OTJ,  OW 

14.  303, 

16.  136,  149, 

17.  156, 

18.  160. 

P 
14.  316, 
16. 17. 18.  203. 

PH 
14.  316. 
Q 
316, 


14 


16. 17. 18.  203. 


R 
14.  316, 
16. 17. 18.  196. 

8 
14.  317, 
16. 17. 18.  214. 

8H 
14.  817, 
16. 17. 18.  214. 


T 

14. 

317, 

16. 

17. 18.  203. 

TH 

14. 

317, 

16, 

17. 18.  219. 

JJ 

14. 

298, 

16. 

160,  163. 

17. 

171, 

18. 

184. 

Tn,  TJT 

14. 

269, 

16. 

17. 18.  135 

V 
14.  817, 
16. 17. 18.  219. 

W. 
14.  317, 
16. 17. 18.  184. 

WH 

14.  317, 

16. 17. 18.  184. 

X 
14.  317, 
16. 17. 18.  214. 
T  ▼owd.see  I 
Y  oonsoiiAiit. 
14.  810,  317, 
16.  17.  18. 184. 

Z 
14.  310,  317, 
16. 17.  18.  214. 
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Chbonolooioal  AocouifT  OF  THB  Yalxtis  OF  Lbttibs. 


A  ags.  was  both  a  short  and  a 
sound  (a,  tta)^  but  the  long  sound  was 
sometimes  written  d.  Short  a  in  an 
open  unaccented  s]rllable  was  probablT 
(aV    After  ags.,  a  in  an  open  accented 

3 'liable  was  considered  as  long,  and  in  a 
osed  syllable  g^erally  short  In  13. 
14. 16.  16.  a  seems  to  hare  been  (a,  aa), 
alUiough  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  time 
it  may  have  been  (a,  aa).  Probably 
towaros  the  end  of  16.  it  passed  into 
(ah,  aah),  a  sound  fluent  in  19.  In 
17.  it  became  (m,  sob},  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  1 7.  and  oe^^inning  of  1 8.,  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  Qb,  ee).  These 
changes  seem  to  hare  occurred  towards 
the  close  of  15.  or  even  earlier  in  Scot- 
land, p.  410,  n.  8,  and  perhaps  in  the 
Northern  and  West  Midland  Counties, 
p.  450,  n.  2.  See  references  under 
«y.  Perhaps  during  the  latter  part 
of  18.  there  came  into  use  a  distmc- 
tion,  thoroughly  established  in  19., 
that  long  a  should  be  {ee)  unless  fol- 
lowed by  r,  and  that  then  it 
should  be  (ee) ;  compare  nimiing,  Marj 
fuMm'tq,  MeeiTt).  In  19.  long  a  is 
frequently  pronounced  (eei)  in  place  of 
{ee),  as  {neeim)  for  {neem),  pp.  234, 272, 
n.  3;  294,  n.  2.  Short  a  has  re- 
mained (se)  from  17.  to  19.  These 
general  usages  have  been  crossed  by 
the  action  of  a  following  /,  n,  r,  «,  /A, 
see  af,  an,  ar,  as,  atk,  and  the  other 
combinations  which  follow.  An  initial 
(w)  acted  in  the  latter  part  of  17.  and 
subsequently,  in  many,  but  by  no  means 
all  words,  to  convert  (sb)  into  (a)  or 
(o),  as  in  was,  what,  etc.  In  19.  a  has 
been  variously  degraded  as  in :  h/iting, 
farther,  water,  many,  hot,  want,  riband 
=  (He#t*tq,  foodh'j,  WAAt'j,  men-t,  HSBt, 
WAut,  ribtm). 

A  A  was  in  14.  occasionally  used  for 
(aa)  in  closed  syllables.  Otherwise  it 
was  only  employed  in  biblical  names, 
as  Aaron,  Isaac,  and  then  it  followed 
the  sound  of  long  or  short  a.  It  was 
occasionally  for  (^rman  oo,  and  then 
from  17.  it  was  (aa). 

M  ags.  (e,  ess),  p.  610,  in  18.  sank 
to  (b,  bb)  or  (e,  ee),  pp.  487,  496. 
498.  It  was  rarely  usea  in  18.,  ana 
not  at  all  afterwards,  except  in  words 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  or  Qreek,  and 
then  it  was  (ee)  till  18.,  towards  the 
close  of  which  it  became  (ii)  in  such 
eases.  But  scholars  still  occasionally 
say  (e)  as  in:    PsBstum  s  (PestW) 


long     rather  than  (Piis*tvm),  which  is  also 


heard,    fin  13.  <e  =  (ee)  in  Norman 
and  English.— P.] 

AE  was  never  an  English  combina- 
tion, but,  resulting  from  biblical  names 
or  Latin  adaptations,  it  seems  to  have 
been  treated  as  a+e,  or  le.  In  19.  we 
have  aerie,  Michael,  aerial,  Israel  e 
^eerrt  iirrt;  Mai-kid,  e,er*M  eei-rivl 
iiiTiBl,  7z*red  JaTel  Jz-nri).  [In  13. 
ae=8B  =  (ee)  in  Norman  and  English. 

A— E,  that  is  a  followed  by  some 
consonant  and  a  final  e,  which,  when 
pronounced,  had  the  effect  of  putting  a 
mto  an  open  syllable,  and  therefore 
making  it  long,  so  that  when  the  final  e 
ceased  to  be  pronounced,  it  was  presumed 
to  have  the  same  effect  of  lengthen- 
ing the  preceding  vowel.  Hence  a — e 
was  assumed  to  be  long  a,  with  the 
sound  of  the  time,  from  16.  to  19.  Per- 
haps this  feeling  came  in  towards  the 
close  of  15.  The  rule  is  not  con- 
sistently carried  out  in  19, ;  compare : 
hate,  are,  landscape,  furnace,  hove*: 
(ueet,  aaj,  Isend-skm,  finys,  hibv). 
Eveain  16.  the  vowel  was  not  long  in 
unaccented  syllables. 

AF,  this  combination  presents  no- 
thing peculiar  till  18.  or  19.  and  then 
only  in  certain  words :  grafft  staff,  dis- 
tal quaff,  aft,  after,  abaft,  haft,  shaft, 
raft,  craft,  draft,  graft,  waft,  and  laugh, 
calf,  hal^  which  must  be  considerea  to 
have  the  same  combination.  Here 
usage  differs.  The  common  southern 
pronunciation  is  (aaf),  and  even  (aaf) 
may  be  heard ;  the  fine  educated  nor- 
thern pronunciation  is  (lef).  Ladies  in 
the  South  and  many  educated  gentle- 
men say  (ahf)  or  at  most  (aahf).  But 
f af)  is  also  heard.  Those  who  use  the 
nner  sounds,  ridicule  the  others  as 
vul^,  and  vrrite  them  larf,  eto.,  de- 
claring that  an  r  is  introduced,  but 
this  arises  from  their  own  omission  of 
(r)  and  preservation  of  (aa),  in :  bum, 
starve,  etc.  See  ar^  or,  and  the  cita- 
tion under  o,  p.  576,  ooL  1. 

AO  in  late  ags.  and  12.  or  13.  was 
probably  equivalent  to  (ai). 

A37,  Omnin's  form  of  (ai),  p.  488. 

-AGE.  In  16.  the  ge = (dzh)  seems  to 
have  influenced  the  preceding  a  by  in- 
troducing an  (i)  soimd,  as  (aidzh),  p. 
120 ;  and  in  17.  to  19.  this  a  has  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  at,  which  see. 
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AH,  as  an  exclamation,  has  probably 
always  represented  (aa),  although  the 
oorresponding  exclamation  was  not 
always  represented  by  ah.  In  dahlia 
it  is  now  pronounced  (m). 

AI  in  14.=(ai,  aai),  which  sounds 
Miparently  remained  to  the  end  of  16., 
though  the  pronunciation  (ee)  was  in 
use  by  a  large  number  of  speakers.  In 
17.  after  a  passage  througn  (ahi,  sei), 
the  sound  rapidhr  sank  to  (ee),  but 
whether  the  sound  (eei)  was  not  occa- 
sionally heard  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  19.,  (m,  m)  are 
both  usual  forms.  Various  degrada- 
tions are  heard  in  19.,  as :  demam,  soil, 
Saiat  John,  stndjplatd,  Britfftn  (dimiin*, 
smI,  Stu'dzhtm,  sed,  plsed,  Brtt*'n^,  and 
doit,  which  was  a  monosyllable  in 
Chaucer,  372  =  (dais),  but  has  be- 
come dissyllabic =(d0ris).  For  13.  see 
pp.  431,  440,  467,  473,  506;  14.  469, 
462;  16.  447.  See  e^ecially  p.  469, 
n.  1,  and  the  passages  there  referred  to, 
and  also  Chap.  YIl.  {  1.  The  use  of 
(ai)  for  (ee)  seems  fixed  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginmng  of  16.,  p.  410,  n.  3.  [In 
13.  and  14.  at=:ay=(ee)  in  Norman 
and  English ;  in  16.  often,  if  not  gene- 
rally =^)  in  English,  infir^    p.  682. 

AL,  ALL  in  16.  and  hence  probably 
for  some  time  previously  the  /  had  be- 
gun seriou8l)r  to  influence  the  preceding 
▼owel,  by  being  pronounced  (\)  with  a 
Tery  appreciable  length  of  murmur  or 
bein^  labialised  into  (Itr) ;  the  result 
in  either  case,  accepted  as  (ul),  pro- 
duced the  diphthong  (aul),  which  was 
firmly  established  in  16.  See  Z,  p.  193. 
This  was  occasionally  followed  by  the 
total  disappearance  or  the  /,  as  in :  talk, 
calm  B  (tauk,  kaum).  Then  this  al 
was  considered  as  tantamount  to  an, 
and  followed  its  changes,  becoming 
(aa)  in  17.  and  in  most  words  so  re- 
maining to  19. ;  but  in  some  words,  as 
(po/m,  oo/m),  although  occasionally 
called  (pAAm,  kAAM)  m  17.,  and  in 
Irish-English,  p.  76,  the  combination 
seems  to  have  generally  resisted  the 
change  to  (aa),  and  rather  to  have 
passed  from  (aau,  aa')  to  simple  (aa),  as 
we  still  hear  (paam,  icaam),  refined  by 
some  to  (paahm  kaahm,  ptesem  kaesem, 
psem  kaem) ;  while  others,  inorgani- 
cally and  purely  orthographically,  at- 
tempt to  say  (pflBlm,  kselm).  See  om, 
aum, 
AN.    In    16.  French   words   now 


haTing  the  nasal  Towel  (aA)  mm 
heard  as  baring  (aun),  p.  143,  and 
hence  the  writinjg  aun  much  prerailed 
then ;  and  as  we  also  find  this  ortho- 
graphy in  14.,  probably  the  same  effect 
was  produced  on  English  ears  by  that 
French  sound.  In  16.  aun  was  occa- 
sionally replaced  by  om,  as  eammatmd^ 
commtmdj  but  probably  the  sound  (aun) 
remained.  In  17.  the  sound  became 
(aau),  and  during  18.  and  e?en  into  19. 
this  sound  remains,  although  tiiere  i% 
and  perhaps  always  was,  a  tendoicy  to 
fidl,  on  the  one  himd  into  (aan),  on  ^le 
other  into  (an),  with  their  Tarioua  re- 
finements; see  ttf.  Thus  romamn 
romantic  haye  now  generally  (sn),  but 
(aau)  is  occasional^  hear^  and  forty 
years  ago  I  was  familiar  with  (romAAna*, 
romaans') .  In  command,  demand,  etc., 
the  contest  is  among  (an  aan,  on  oon, 
SBn  SBsen,  ahn  aahn).  In  dauntf  gaimt, 
haunt,  gauntlet f  jaunt,  taunt,  vaunt,  all 
the  IsLst  named  sounds  may  be  heard, 
and  also  (aau),  but  nerer  Un).  It 
would  be  conyenient  to  use  (aan)  for 
{an)  in  all  words  where  it  corresponds 
to  tne  modem  French  (aA).    See  aa. 

-ANGE.  In  16.  the  sound  (i)  was  in- 
serted as  (aindzh),  p.  120,  and  the  com- 
bination was  treated  in  17.  as  if  written 
-atn^#,  the  a  becoming  (ee)  and  then 
{4e\  or  (ea)  in  19.  In  unaccented 
syllables  it  drops  into  (-«ndzh,  or 
-tndzh)  properly  (-yndzh),  as  oranges 
=  (or'yndzh^). 

AO.  This  is  neyer  recognized  as  a 
true  English  combination,  though  it 
occurs  in  gaol  now  ^dzh^l),  and  by 
accidental  attraction  in  extraordinary, 
now  (ekstrAAj'dtnen),  and  foreig;n 
words,  as :  Pharaoh,  aorta,  Chaos,  now 
(FeeiTo,  tf,oi*tB,  K^'os).  The  old  pro- 
nunciation of  gaol  is  doubtful.  Extrm- 
ordinary  was  probably  always  treated  aa 
a  compound,  compare  '*  afford  no  extra* 
ordinary  gaze,"  Henry  lY.  part  1,  act 
3,  sc.  2,  V.  78. 

AOU.  This  French  mode  of  writing 
(au)  is  only  met  with  in  cooKtchooc, 
g^enerally  called  (kdutsb'ak),  but  occa- 
sionally (kuut'tshnk)  in  19. 

AR.  The  yocal  character  of  r  aa 
(*r)  seems  to  haye  acted  upon  the  pie- 
ceding  yowels  in  all  cases  after  16. 
Probably  ar,  when  not  followed  by  a 
yowel,  remained  (ar)  or  (ai),  thowi 
nnacknowled^^ed,  during  17.  18.  iS., 
with  the  yanation  (aai),  which  is  in  19. 
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frequently  reduced  to  simple  (aa).  But 
«r  was  frequently  called  ^r)  or  (sei)  in 
17.  and  18.,  and  the  sound  is  still  heard 
in  American  English.  In  the  present 
usa^  of  the  South  of  England  the 
(j)  IS  practically  dropped,  pp.  196,  246. 
See  0,  or,  r. 

AS.  In  a  fiBW  words  of  19.  the  t 
seems  to  react  on  the  a,  as :  pass,  class, 
mast,  fast,  in  which  a  receires  all  the 
Tariety  of  sound  noticed  in  a/,  on,  as 
(pflBs  piBflBs,  pas  pass,  pas  poos,  pahs 
paahsj.  In  other  woros,  as:  passage 
dassi^,  (eloinet  sometimes  follows 
the  rule  or  «Am«},  gas,  (matt^ia  doubt- 
ful), no  such  action  takes  place.  It  is  not 
noticed  by  older  writers,  and  is  there- 
fore probably  modem,  but  it  may  be 
merely  a  remnant  of  the  16.  and  earlier 
(as). 

-ASTE,  in  16.  and  earlier  (ast),  but 
in  19.  we  hare:  haste,  paste,  taste, 
waste  (now  distinguished  from  waist, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  16.,  see  p. 
73,  note  1)  =(H0»t,  p<^  tMst,  w^fst). 
Here  the  action  of  «  is  precisely  con- 
trary to  that  in  as.  No  clue  to  this 
change  has  been  discovered,  but  we  may 
conjecture  an  intermediate  (HffiSBs^ 
paesBst)  during  17.  Could  there  hare 
been  an  inserted  t,  as  indicated  by  the 
spelling  waist  in  one  sense  of  16.  wasts, 
analogous  to  that  in  -angs,  ash,  lash, 
pp.  120,  264  ? 

ATH.  In:  path,  bath,  lath,  wrath, 
th  seems  to  have  acted  as  /,  «  (see  a/, 
as)  in  preserving  the  (a)  sound,  or  its 
modem  yariants  (a  le  an),  short  and 
long,  in  19. 

AU.  See  aww.  At  a  yery  early 
period  in  13.  and  14.  au,  aw  were 
(au),  which  sound  remained  to  16. 
Either  at  the  close  of  16.  or  beginning 
of  17.  it  seems  to  have  passed  through 
^au,  aou,  aa*)  into  (aa).  in  which  form 
it  was  firmly  established  in  17.  and  has 
remained  with  little  or  no  change,  but 
is  occasionally  (aa).  See  aun,  an.  In 
19.  we  have  isolated  degradations, 
compare :  gauging,  aunt,  hoid,  hauteur, 
Jenraulx,  laum,  meerschaum,  Mene- 
lau8  =  (gMdzh*»q.  aant,  haaI,  Hootu*, 
Dzhaai'Tts,  Lur'el,  miij'shimi,  Meni- 
Iftf'as),  where  the  foreign  words  have 
received  an  English  pronunciation,  fin 
13.  and  14.  au  generally  Tau),  but  De- 
fore  n,  especially  in  14.  =>  (aaa)  in  Nor- 
man and  Englisn,  infr&  p.  583. — P.] 

AUQH.     This  must  be  considered 


as  a  double  combination  au-^gh,  the 
first  part  follows  au,  the  second  gh, 
hence  in  14.  laugh  =(laukh,  lauktrh, 
lauwh),  in  16.=(iaukh,  lauH*),  in  17. 
(Isesef)  or  (Isef),  perhaps  also  (laaf)  as 
in  19.  See  of.  The  gh  becoming 
occasionally  mute,  augh  was  treated 
altogether   like   au,   as  in:    taught, 

caught  =  (tAAt,  kAAt). 

AUN.    See  on. 

AW.  This  was  precisely  eouivalent 
to  au.  In  14.  it  was  usea  in  the 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
In  16.  and  afterwards  it  was  seldom 
used  except  when  final,  though  we  still 
write:  awl,  awning,  brawl,  crawl, 
prawn,  sprawl,  etc. 

AWW.  Omnin's  form  of  (au),  p* 
488. 

AY.  Precisel^r  eouivalent  to  ai.  In 
14.  used  in  the  middle  as  well  as  end  of 
words ;  in  16.  and  afterwards  generally 
final.    See  references  under  at,  ei, 

ATO.  In  the  word  mayors  (meei) 
in  19.,  ago  may  be  considered  as  a  single 
combination,  out  it  is  properly  ag-i-o ; 
JAago  is  generally  callea  (Me^'o). 

B.  Ags.  to  19.=  (6),  but  in  19.  not 
unfrequently  written  when  not  pro- 
nounced as  in  de^  dou^t,  lain3,  Adel. 
lium,  suMile ;  in  de^t,  dou^t  it  was  not 
pronounced  and  generally  not  written 
in  16.,  p.  211,  n.  2.  It  was  mute  in  17. 
in  all  tne  cases  in  which  it  remains  so 
in  19. 

BB.  Like  other  doubled  letters,  had 
the  sound  of  the  single  letter  (b),  being 
only  used  to  indicate  a  preceding  ac- 
cented short  vowel. 

C.  In  ags.  always  (k)  or  {k),  but  at 
a  later  period  of  ags.  the  (k)  seems  to 
have  become  (tsh),  p.  611.  See  ch. 
In  13.  it  is  apparently  not  used  before 
(e,  i),  except  in  the  combination  -«m= 
-sse,  and  then  it  was  (s) ;  but  in  14. 
when  French  words  were  freely  intro- 
duced it  was  (s)  before  e,  i  and  (k) 
otherwise,  and  so  it  has  remained ;  but 
see  OS',  ei, 

CG.  In  ags.  the  same  as  e,  but  indi- 
cating that  the  preceding  vowel  was 
short  and  generally  accented ;  in  later 
times  either  (k)  or  QlbS  as  in :  account, 
accident  =  (sekaunt*,  set'sidtnit)  in  19. 

CCH  in  14.  used  for  l0A  =  (t+tsh), 
and  pronounced  (tsh),  shortening  the 
preceding  vowel. 
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OE.  Till  IS.tidiiecauitohaTebeeii 
flimplj  c-^e.  At  the  end  of  17.  it 
chaDged  to  (ih)  in  in  ocean.     See  a, 

$if  a, 

CH.  Not  nsed  in  agi.,  bnt  in  ^3. 
found  in  the  sifnification  of  (tdi),  the 
Bound  into  whicn  {k)  had  &llenf  and  at 
Boch  it  has  remained.  In  wordu  from 
tiie  Greek  as  arMitect  it  is  (k)  in  19., 
and  probablj  was  so  in  14. ;  in  words 
from  the  modem  French  as  dbiise  it  is 
hh)  in  19.,  bat  for  French  words  intro- 
anoed  before  18.  as  rAain,  the  sound 
rtsh)  seems  to  haye  prerailed.  In  a 
lew  final  s^lables  as:  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  I^orwich,  it  has  become 
(dzh)  in  19.,  but  in  others  it  remains 
rtsh),  as  Ipswich,  locally  (Tps'tdzh},  p. 
012,  n.  2.  In  fhcAsias^fiU'shia)  it  is 
mute.  See  K-.  In  13.  it  was  rarely 
used  as^As(kh),p.  441.  In  modem 
Scotch  it  has  the  three  sounds  (Arh,  kh, 
ktrh)  determined  generally  by  the  pre- 
ceding Towel. 

CI-  Till  18.  this  appears  to  haye 
been  simply  «+»,  but  then  it  fell  into 

ish),    as   s^klj   spe^us,    officials 
speshnd,  spii'shtss,  ofishnd).  See  «>-,  6'-. 

CK.  This  means  kk  or  (k)  from  14. 
to  19.,  but  m  14,  kk  IB  frequently  used. 

CW  in  ags.,  p.  614,  probably  =  (ktr) 
that  is  nearly  (kw) ;  replacea  by  gu 
after  ags. 

CZ.  This  is  a  modem  combination 
used  chiefly  in  Sclavonic  words,  as 
Ckeek,  Bohemian  (tshekh),  but  English 
(tshek) :  Gear  is  called  (zasa)  in  19., 
but  its  Bussian  initial  is  (ts). 

D  ags.  to  19.  =  (dJ.  When,  how- 
ever, the  past  participle  ed  dropped  its 
#,  the  1^  cnanged  to  (t)  after  mutes  or 
hisses,  as:  capped,  sacked,  quaffed, 
kissed,  at  least  in  17.  and  probably 
even  in  13.  as  MtM^iSef  =  (blist),  p.  444, 
note  2.  In  19.  ^  is  palatised  into  (4j, 
djV  and  ultimately  (dzn),  in  many  cases, 
acanowledged  or  repudiated,  as :  soldier 
= (8ool*dzlu),verdure  » (vjfdiuj,yji'djur, 
yi'djur,  vidzhu),  the  last  having  the 
same  sound  as  vfraer.  It  is  generally 
mute  in :  riban^  W  eAiesday. 

DD.  Whenever  used  =(d),  except 
in  compounds. 

DG  =  (dzh)  from  14.  to  19.,  before 
a  palatal  vowel,  as  tf,  •  as :  ju^^Te,  bri^- 
inff  and  sometimes  this  sound  is  re- 
tained, even  when  an  e  has  been  ortho- 
graphically  omitted,  as  jiu^ent. 


D  In  aes.«  was  either  (til)  or  (dh) 
perhaps  uaed  indifferently  in  the  M8S. 
which  we  have,  p.  616.  In  some  more 
recent  ags.  and  in  13.  iS  was  used  aa 
HtB  only  sign  {or  both  (tii,  dh),  in 
others  p  was  the  only  sign.  After  13. 
IS  seems  to  have  been  discontinued,  and 
only  y  used  in  14.  and  pari  of  16. 
Even  in  13.  tk  was  occasionally  used 
for  either  "S  or  y.  Judging  bv  modem 
Icelandic  habits  "S  was  (dh)  when 
medial  or  final  in  aga.  See  also  p.  641, 
n.  2,  p.  666,  n.  1. 

E=ags.  (e,  ee),  and  this  sound  it 
seems  to  have  retained  to  tiie  middle  of 
16.  Then  some  of  the  words  with  # 
long  had  the  sound  of  (ii),  but  #  short 
has  remained  (e)  to  19.  The  use  of 
long  tf  as  (ee,  ii)  nuctustod  much  during 
16.  and  17.,  but  in  18.  the  sound  ^ 
established  itself  and  has  remained. 
See  M,  «^  In  19.  it  has  a  few  anoma- 
lies, compare :  b«,  cUrk,  prHty,  l#t,  r«ain, 
hid^us,  oiMns(bii,  klaaik,  prttt,  let, 
r3z*in,  Btd'jas,  oap'*n).  Final  #  seems 
to  have  been  pronounced,  at  least  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  England,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  16.  wiw  certain  ex- 
ceptions, pp.  318,  364.  During  16. 
most  final  e*B  lost  their  sounds,  and  in 
16.  e  final  was  consideTed  to  indicate 
that  the  preceding  vowel  had  its  long 
sound.  The  final  #  seems  to  have  be- 
come sUent  even  in  14.  or  13.  in  the 
northem  parts  of  the  coun^,  p.  410. 
Usages  diner  in  existing  MSB. 

EA.  In  ags.  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  trae  mphthong  (ea)  with  the 
stress  generally  on  the  first  but  occa- 
sionally on  the  second  syllable,  indi- 
cated by  (6a,  ek)j  p.  611.  Although 
found  in  13.  op.  467, 498,  we  may  con- 
sider that  witn  ags,  it  passed  out  of  use. 
It  is  occasionally  found  in  14.  as  (ee). 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  16.  that  it 
was  extensively  used  to  mark  tiioee 
long  «^s  which  retained  the  sound  of 
(ee^  in  contradirtinction  to  those  whidi 
had  fiillen  into  (li),  tiie  latter  bein^ 
written  §e.  This  distinction  was  how- 
ever not  consiBtentlv  carried  out  even 
at  first,  some  words  having  the  (ii) 
sound  beiujg  spelled  with  ea,  and  all 
sounds  having  the  (ee)  sound  not  beio^ 
spelled  with  ett.  In  17.  still  more  <m 
tne  words  with  $a  became  sounded  as 


(ii)  without  any  change  of  spelling, 
and  by  t' 


r  the  middle  of  18.  the  use  of  «s 
generally  as  (ii),  and  rarely  as  (ee,  m) 
as  in :  bknr,  gTMt,  was  established  and 
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has  remamed  to  19.  Many  words  in 
M  which  bad  lone  (ee)  in  14.  were 
pronounced  with  snort  (e)  at  an  early 
period,  as :  head,  lead.  s.  In  ^e  earlier 
part  of  18.  the  sound  of  (ii)  was  applied 
to  words  such  as  great,  brMk,  which  are 
now  generally  pronounced  with  (ee\. 
The  19.  Tarieties  are  seen  in:  h#ai, 
greatj  heartf  guiuM,  head,  react,  tixea, 
s(mil,  gr«^  Haait,  em*^  Hed,  riskt\ 
eeiTifV).  [In  13.  and  14.  ea^ae=aiss 
(ee)  in  Norman  and  English,  infr^  p. 

EAU.  This  form  was  not  employed 
in  14.,  but  ^  was  used  in  place  of  it ; 
eyen  Leyins,  1570,  has  he%ctye.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  17,  eau  was  (eu),  in  the 
later  ^part  and  since,  (iu).  As  usual, 
19.  fiumishes  rarieties,  as  in :  Bmm- 
champ,  heauy  bMMfin,  bMuty = (Biitsb*- 
vm,  boo,  bff'tn«  biu*tt).  (in  14.  eau 
=eal,  iau  in  Norman  of  13.  =seu,  ew, 
s(uu)  in  Norman  and  "RngliHh  infra 
p.  686.— P.] 

£E.  Inyariably  represented  (ee)  in 
14.  and  was  generally  used  in  dosed 
syllables.  At  beginning  of  16.  it  was 
sometimes  (ii)  and  sometimes  (ee). 
During  the  latter  half  of  16.  it  was 
fixed  as  (ii),  the  (ee)  sound  being  gene- 
rally wntten  ea  (which  see).  So  it 
has  remained.  In  19.  brMChes  is 
(brrteh*^). 

E*£.  A  17.  and  later  contraction 
for  eve  in  t^er  iteV  and  pronounced 
(ee)  up  to  19. 

E-E.  The  affixed  mute  e  rendered 
the  preceding  e  long,  and  hence  in  16. 
the  sound  was  generally  (ee),  but  in 
some  cases  fii).  The  spelling  was  then 
discontinuecL  m,  ee  takine  its  place, 
thus  Salesbury's  ehepe,  chese  became 
ehet^,  cheese.  At  the  beginning  of  18. 
the  sound  of  (ii)  prevailed  and  has  con- 
tinued; but  19.  shews:  th«^,  ihere, 
alUgtf=:(dhiiz,  dheei,  aledzh*). 

EG  in  later  ags.  and  in  12.  (ei,  ai). 

Ejj.  Omnin's  form  for  (ei),  p.  489. 

EH,  the  exclamation  (m,  ee). 

EI.  In  13.  seems  to  haye  been  (ei, 
ai).  In  14.  when  used,  which  was  rarely, 
0|f  being  the  common  form,  it  was  (ai) 
sometimes  (aa,i)  pp.  264,  476.  See  the 
references  giyen  under  at.  In  16.  it 
Taried  as  (ei,  ai),  and  in  17.  became 
(ei)  or  more  usually  (eei,  ee).  During 
the  latter  part  of  18.  it  changed  to  (ii), 
where  it  generally  remains,  with  va- 


rieties of  Tei,  ee)  as  in:  conoMt,  Tftl, 
torfeity  hftfer,  dWpno6ophist=:(k(msirfe', 
y««d«  foiftt,  Hef'i,  daipnos'ofcBt).  In  the 
words  either,  neither,  ei  was  generally 
(ee)  in  18. ;  in  19.  usage  fluctuates  be- 
tween (ii,  ei),  some  still  use  (ee), 
p.  129,  n.  1.  rPrecisely  the  same  as 
ai,  ay,  infrk  p.  682.— P.J 

EO.  In  ags.  this  seems  to  have  been 
{generally  i&i)  but  occasionally  (e6). 
In  13.  #0  interchanged  with  e  and  the 
sound  was  (ee),  p.  487.  The  combina- 
tion then  went  out  of  use,  although 
both  #0  and  oe  are  found  in  14.  in  ^e 
sense  of  (ee).  In  17.  therefore  it  be- 
came (ii)  in  p^le,  and  even  in  Vfoman, 
though  this  has  now  (oo).  As  #o  is 
rare  and  has  oome  from  many  sources 
it  is  very  variously  pronounced  in  19., 
as:  iMople,  0«>rgies,  yeoman,  ealleon, 
ThtfODald,  Uopaxd,  dungMU,  MaclMd, 
Uod,  thMlogian,  th^logy  =  (pii^*^ 
Dzhaj'dzhtks,  joo'mvn,  gseluun*,  Ttb*- 
vld,  lepud,  ddU'dzhBU,  mseldeud*,  find, 
thii^oloo'dzhiim,  thial'odzhi).  [In  13. 
and  14.  60,  otf  =  (ee)  generally,  but  often 
=  (uu)  in  Norman,  and  sometimes  in 
English,  infrit  p.  686.— P.] 

EOU,  EOW,  perhaps  (eou)  or  (6u), 
p.  498.    [in  13.  and  14.  #010  in 
Ii8h  =  (uu),  infr&  p.  686.— P.] 

EE  in  ags.  was  probably  always  (er, 
eer)  or  (e.r,  ee.r)  with  a  strongly  trilled 
(r).  It  is  still  so  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. There  is  no  notice  of  its  having 
varied  in  sound  till  18.,  when  U)  was 
recognized  as  a  second  sound  01  r  and 
then  er  was  taken  to  be  (ei).  In 
19.  Mr.  M.  Bell  takes  it  to  be  (eor).  I 
conceive  it  to  be  properly  ('u),  but  to 
be  generally  (*j),  see  p.  196.  Although 
there  is  no  notice  of  this  sound  in 
older  writers,  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  something  approaching  to  it 
was  known  in  16.  and  tnat  it  was  well 
marked  in  the  latter  part  of  17.  In 
17.  the  practice  of  reading  ^  as  ar  in : 
cLn^k,  D^by,  servant,  service,  Hertford, 
still  more  or  less  heard  in  19.  came  into 
use.  Concisions  of  er,  ar,  are  common 
in  13. 

EU.  The  oldest  sound  of  eu  seems  to 
have  been  (en).  In  14.  it  was  generally 

!euX  but  in  words  of  Frencn  origin 
yy),  p.  302.  The  division  became 
oonmsed  in  16.,  and  in  16.,  though  both 
sounds  were  heard,  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion seems  arbitrary,  see  lists,  p.  301. 
In  the  course  of  17.  most  eu  oecame 
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(ia)  thoiiglL  some  remained  (ea).  In 
18.  this  distinction  was  swept  away 
and  all  became  and  have  remained  (in), 
except  after  r  when  they  are  generally 
(un)  as  Rettben,  rew,  rh^nn.  In  mo- 
aem  French  words  in  eur  as:  amateur, 
grandtfttr,  hant«t<r,  usage  varies,  ^iur, 
eei,  nnj,  *i)  being  all  heard  occasion- 
ally, the  last  being  meant  for  the 
French  («•).  [In  13.  and  14.  eu,  ue, 
0w,  w,  each  =  (uu)  in  Norman  and 
English,  infrk  p.  586.— P.] 

JfiW  was  identical  with  (eu),  but  was 
more  often  used,  especially  in  13.,  and 
afterwards  became  the  common  final 
form,  see  eu.  Some  of  the  words  in 
ew  passed  into  (oo,  oou),  at  least  as 
early  as  17.,  but  thetp,  Mtr  are  in  19. 
usually  spelled  thow,  aow,  and  eheWf 
eschew f  threw,  threwd  haye  (iu)  or  (uu). 
In  Shrewebury,  nresent  usage  varies 
between  (uu)  and  (oo).  Shrow  was 
used  in  Shak^re's  time.  [8ee«#. — P.] 

EWE  only  occurs  in  the  word  (ewe), 
in  19.  (riuu)  and  (joo),  which  is  foimd 
written  awe  in  13,  p.  428.  In  the 
middle  of  a  word  eioe  occurs  as  etr  +  «, 
and  the  e  may  be  or  may  not  be  silent, 
as  in  :  sewei,  br^uT^d,  ]ewe\  =  (sood, 
bruud,  dzhiu-el).  The  word  eewer,  a 
drain,  was  (shooj)  in  18.,  but  in  the 
middle  of  19.  the  pronunciation  (siuj) 
prevails.  Seioer  a  waiter  is  (siu-'i),  one 
who  sews  is  (soo**j). 

EWW.  Orrmin's  form  of  (eu),  p.  488. 

EY.  The  same  as  ei,  see  p.  459,  n.  1, 
and  the  passages  there  cited.  See  also 
Chap.  Vll.  §  1,  near  the  beginning.  It 
was  common  in  14.  as  (ai),  in  16.  as  (ei, 
ai),  in  17.  as  (eei,  ee),  in  18.  and  19. 
generally  {ee)  sometimes  {it),  as  in  Vey, 
th^,  turk^,  ^g  =  (kii,  dh«#,  ti'ki, 
oi-iq).    [See  «.— P.] 

EYE  seems  to  occur  only  in  eye= 
(ai),  which  was  (ai^h-e,  ai*h-e,  n-e)  in 
14.,  (ei,  ai)  in  16.,  and  generally  (oi) 
in  17.  to  19.  [In  14.  eye={ee'i),  in 
Norman  and  English,  infr^  p.  582.— P.] 

P.  In  ags.  (f)  and  between  vowels 
often  (v).  In  13.  to  19.  generally  (f ), 
in  the  middle  of  17.  o/ became  (ov)  but 
it  was  not  generally  recognized  till  18. 
The  use  of  (v)  for  (f)  was  common  in 
the  dialects  of  14.,  p.  409. 

FF.  Formerly  in  MS.  of  13.  and 
later  ff  was  written  for  F.  Through- 
out, in  the  middle  of  a  word  ff  was =(f). 


G.  In  a^.  (g,  gh;  g,  g\  jh,  j). 
In  13.  a  distinction  was  made  between 
gZf9  being  pure  {g,  g),  and  3  guttoral 
or  palatal.  When  French  words  were 
intooduced  more  freely  in  14.  g  became 
j[dzh),  and  was  then  (dzh)  or  perhaps  (zh) 
in  French.  The  sound  (zh)  is  compara- 
tively modem  in  France,  tiiough  it  was 
certainly  known  in  16.,  p.  207,  and  it 
is  used  in  Modem  English  words  taken 
frt>m  the  French  as :  routing  (rouzh^iq). 

GQ.  Identical  with  g,  but  alwayi 
(g),never  (dzh), as  in  rug^=(rag-ed). 

GH.  Even  in  13.  occasionally  used 
for  T  when  sounded  (gh,  kh),  the 
sounds  (^h,  i)  beii^  occasionally  written 
fyh,  yj  p.  431.  In  14.  the  sound  was 
(gh,  ^n,  kh,  ^h),  and  after  labial  vowels 
(gU7h,  wh).  In  16.  it  was  generally 
called  (kh)  but  said  to  be  lightly  pro- 
nounced, and  some  CdM  it  (h'),  otj^ers 
(wh),  and  in  a  few  words  this  (wh)  had 
passed  into  (f).  In  otiier  words  it 
gradually  became  mute,  in  which  case 
the  preceding  vowel  had  generally 
been  preriously  altered.  In  17.  aigk 
drought,  height,  were  sometimes  called 
(saith,  drAAth,  naith,  and  the  town  of 
Keighley  is  (Kiith*l»)  in  19.  An  nn- 
historical  Ahas  been  inserted  in :  ghost, 
ghastly,  in  which  gh-{jA.  The  (kh) 
sound  is  retained  in:  lough,  (laUi), 
though  it  has  generally  become  (k)  as 
(lak^,  and  as:  shough,  hough =(8li9k, 
Hok)  but  sometimes  (naf)  in  groom's 
language.  The  change  of  ^h  into  (f) 
prevailed  more  extensively  in  17.  than 
m  19.,  and  is  still  heard  more  in  the 
provinces.  Varieties  in  19. :  Calla^Aan, 
hiccou^A,  BellmyAam,  hou^A,  ffAosti 
lau^A,  Kei^Aley  =  (KaBl*aH8en,  mk-kap, 
Bel'tndzhBm,  Hok,  goost,  laaf),  besides 
being  mute.  Augh,  ough,  must  be 
taken  as  au-\-gh,  ou-\-gh, 

GL.  Generally  ^+/,  but  in  the  Italian 
word  eeraglio,  either  (U)  or  (1)  from 
17.  at  least. 

GN.  Initial,  up  to  16.  (gn),  but  m 
17.  and  afterwards,  the  g  was  dbropped* 
Medial,  in  14.  it  seems  to  have  been 
simple  (n),  p.  309,  and  this  sound  has 
^erally  remained  to  19.,  although  gn 
IS  incorrectiy  considered  to  lengthen 
the  preceding  vowel,  merely  because  an 
e  has  been  omitted,  as  in :  sign,  benign, 
impregn,  impugn,  in  14.  (sim-e,  be- 
ntrne,  «mpree-ne,  impyyne),  and  hence 
in  16.  (sain,  benom*,  imjpreen*,  tmpyyn*), 
and  in  19.  (sain,  binam*,  impriin*,  on- 
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piun*).  In  snch  combination  at :  dig- 
nity, signify,  impregnate,  repugnant,  it 
was  probably  always  (gn).  Gill,  1621, 
acknowledges  (qn)  as  (beniq-n),  and 
some  MSS.  of  lo.  spell  beninffnt.  fin 
18.  and  14.  gn  medial  s(n)  in  Nor- 
man and  Englisb. — ^P.] 

2  }  Used  extensiTelj  in  13.  and  14. 
for  tbe  sounds  of  (gb,  ^b,  kb,  ^h,  j). 
Tbe  fissure  of  y  in  the  sense  (j)  seems 
deriyed  from  z-  Tbe  form  j  being 
identical  witb  tbe  written  form  of  2, 
tben  in  use,  z  was  also  used  for  3  eyen 
in  print,  see  ne,  c.  After  printing  came 
into  use  )  was  soon  discontinued,  and 
ffhj  y  became  &e  usual  forms.  Some- 
times confused  in  writing  witb  «,  p.  464. 

3b  used  for  (gb)  in  Omnin,  p.  488. 

H.  In  ags.  initially,  before  a  yowel 
(h)  or  (h*).  Before  /,  r,  #1,  w  it  may 
haye  been  originally  (kb),  but  hi,  hr^ 
An,  hw  seem  to  baye  become  (lb,  rb, 
nb,  wb)  in  ags.  times,  p.  512,  as  tbey 
are  in  Icelandic,  p.  544,  and  in  13. 
only  (lb,  wb)  remained,  wbicb  were 
freauently  intercbanged  witb  (1,  w). 
(Wb)  remains  in  19.,  but  is  uncertain 
in  tbe  Soutb.  In  ags,  A  final =(kb, 
Ab).  In  13.  tbe  sound  of  A  seems  to 
baye  been  yery  uncertain,  and  in  14.  it 
was  lost  in  tbose  words  before  wbicb  a 
yowel  was  elided.  In  16.  it  was  pro- 
nounced or  not,  differently  from  tbe 
present  custom.  In  19.  it  is  mucb 
more  pronounced  tban  formerly,  but  in 
tbe  proyinces  and  amonff  tbe  unedu- 
catec^  it  is  almost  always  lost 

I  voicdt  for  %  consonant  see  /  In 
ags.  (i,  ii)  or  (t,  tt).  Tbis  sound  seems 
to  baye  been  preyalent  in  14.,  and  tbe 
sbort  yalue  (t)  lasts  in  19.  During  15. 
many  of  tbe  words  haying  lon^  (it)  re- 
ceiyed  sbort  U)  owing  to  tnrowing  back 
tbe  accent,  out  tbose  long  (tt)  wbicb 
retained  the  accent  became  (ei),  and 
retained  that  sound  in  16.,  changing  to 
(di)  in  17.,  where  they  remain.  (Xnly 
a  few  modem  French  words  baye  (ii), 
as  invalid  (inyBliid*)  also  called  (myssl*- 
fd),  in  another  sense. 

I  A.  [In  13.  and  14.  ta,  yo,  (in  one 
syllable)  =at,  ay=(ee)  in  Norman  and 
English,  p.  582.— F.] 

IE,  medial.  Occurs  occasionally  in 
14.  as  simple  (ee).  In  16.  it  was  not 
much  used,  though  it  seems  then  to 
baye  been  (u)  eyen  ia  friendf  and  in  17. 
it  was  firmly  established  in  a  few  words, 


without  any  historical  or  etymological 
reason,  as  (ii),  and  has  so  g^n^^y  re- 
mained. In  final  syllables  it  was  much 
used  in  14.  as  (-tt*e)  and  in  16.  as  re- 
presenting the  14.  final  -m,  -«,  and 
sometimes  -y.  This  tormination  was 
generally  called  {-i)  but  sometimes  (ei, 
ai).  In  17.  it  was  gradually  replaced 
by  y.  In  a  few  words  as  dtd,  /i#,  ete., 
it  remains  with  the  sound  (ai).  [In 
13.  and  14.  ie  (in  one  syllable)  =et = 
(ee)  in  Norman  and  English,  wfrk  p. 
582.— P.] 

I-E  is  properly  identical  witb  long 
t^  wbicb  see ;  out  owin^  to  a  prejudice 
against  ending  words  m  v,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  e  after  ^  final 
to  indicate  tbe  sound  of  (dzh),  it  some- 
times represented  sbort  t  (t*^,  as  in  19. 
etye,  Itye,  brtdge.  In  moaem  words 
from  tbe  French  it  is  (ii),  as:  antique, 
oblique,  routine,  machine,  pique. 

lEU  is  a  purely  French  combination, 
and  in  16.  intercbanged  witb  eu  beinf 
probably  pronounced  (eu) ;  in  17.  it 
was  (iu),  and  so  it  has  generally  re- 
mained, thus  lieu  is  (liu)  or  (luu;,  but 
Itimtenant  is  usually  called  (leften*imt, 
or  (luuton'vnt),  and  Beault^  is  (Biu'lt'). 
[leUf  iew  in  English,  hypothetically  = 
fuet  ewe  Norman  of  13.,  would,  if 
founds (uu),  infr^  p.  586.— P.] 

Lew.  In  tbe  word  view  written  both 
vewe  and  view  in  16.,  it  is  a  final  form 
of  ieu,    [See  t«i.— P.] 

10.  [In  13  and  14.  tit)  (in  one  sylla- 
ble} =  ot  =  Tun)  generally,  in  Norman 
and  English,  vahk  p.  587.— P.] 

IR  not  before  a  yowel,  was  pro- 
bably not  distinctiy  separated  from 
er  eyen  in  14.  as  we  have  both  fret 
and  fertt.  In  16.  and  later  it  seems 
to  baye  been  tbe  same  as  #r,  and  in 
19.  it  is  either  ('j)  or  (U),  as  in :  s«r, 
d»^,  ftr. 

in.  [In  13.  til  (in  one  syllable)  = 
til's (uu)  in  Norman  and  English, 
infri  p.  586.  On  p.  506,  n.  %  for 
(ri(i-le)  read  (mule).— P.] 

J  or  t  consonant  of  the  16.  and  17. 
centuries  in  which  the  distinction  1,  / 
was  not  obseryed  in  writing.  In  14. 
introduced  for  French  words,  and  with 
the  French  sound  (dzh)  wbicb  it  re- 
tains, though  in  France  j  has  become 
(zb).  In  the  Hebrew  hallelujah  it  was 
and  is  read  (j),  but  not  so  in  o^er 
Hebrew  words.     (Maaitshbaeqks)  for 
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Maijoribaaks,  is  sn  obTioiuly  reoent 
corruption. 

K  from  its  earliert  introduction  in 
the  latest  aga.  to  the  present  day  has 
retained  ^e  same  sonnd  (k),  with  per- 
bfl|w  occasional  unacknowledged  {«1a- 
tisation  into  (k), 

EK,  often  used  in  14.  where  ek 
was  afterwards  employed,  as  (k)  after 
a  preceding  short  accented  Towel  in  a 
dosed  syllable. 

KN  miiialf  in  14.  to  16.  and  ner- 
haps  for  some  time  in  17.  wasaB(kn^, 
but  in  18.  and  19.  the  (k)  was  dronpea. 
It  is,  however,  still  pronounced  in  Low- 
land Scotch.  In  17.  Cooper  con- 
sidered ibi<-(nh),  p.  644,  n.  2. 

L  from  ags.  to  19.  =  (1).  The  19. 
colonel  =  Hu-nsl)  is  remarkable.  L  is 
occasionally  not  pronounced,  but  in 
disappearing  leaves  an  effect  on  the 
preomng  vowel  as  in :  talk,  hal/j  aimst 
now  (tAA,  Haaf,  aamz^,  where  /  seems 
to  have  been  lost  generally  in  16.  See  o/. 

LD.  The  I  was  omitted  in  17.  in 
eould,  wouldf  thouiUL,  having  been  erro- 
neously introduced  into  the  first,  though 
heard  in  16.  In  GuiA^rd,  the  <^  is 
usually  silent 

LE  final,  after  a  consonant,  from 
16.  to  19.  =  n),  as:  fiddle,  beadle  == 
(ftd-%  bii-d'l). 

LF.  In  «(f,  the  /  was  omitted  in 
16.  and  a  became  (an),  which  was  (aa) 
in  17.  and  has  in  19.  returned  to  (aa). 
Seeo/. 

LH.  Occasionally  used  in  13.,  pro- 
bably for  (Ih),  a  remnant  of  a^.  H,  see 
A,  but  as  it  interchanges  with  /,  this 
pronunciation  is  doubtful 

LL.  Much  used  as  a  final,  and  after 
a  short  accented  vowel  in  a  closed  syl- 
lable, as  (1).  In  compounds  sometimes 
/  +  /f  as  in  foullets.  In  Welsh  words 
initially,  the  EngUshman  says  (1)  in 
Xtoyd  (Loid),  Welsh  (Ibhui^,  but  in 
X&mgo^en  he  generally  uses  (thl)  as 
(Thlaen-goth-len),  Welsh  (Lhhan-- 
golhh'en). 

LM,  aim  final,  omitted  the  /  in  16, 
chan^ng  (a)  into  (au)  which  became 
(aa^  in  17.  and  in  19.  has  become  (aa) 
witn  its  variants,  as  in  baUn,  see  a/. 

LN  final  presenting  some  difficulty 
in  speech,  one  or  the  other  letter  was 
often  dropped:  /was  omitted  in  Xifi- 
«0^  and  probably  in  Oolm  in  17.9  n 


was  omitted  in  kUn  in  17.,  chaagw 
which  remain, 

LZ.  Oldformof  l2=(li).  Daikiel 
in  Scotland  (Dt^nl)  in  lgngl#pd  (D«b1*- 
sel).    See  p.  310,  note  1. 

M,  from  afs.  to  19.=:(m).  In  10« 
probably,  and  later,  when  following 
any  consonant  but  lfr,m  was  (*m)  as  in 
ehatm  s  (k{ez*'m)  although  tiie  Cm) 
was  not  allowed  to  constitute  a  syllable 
in  verse.  Some  in  19  call  4m,  -rm 
(-I'm,  -r'm)  and  this  was  recognized 
by  BuUokar  in  16. 

MB  final,  probably  omitted  b  in  16. 
and  certainly  in  17.  to  19.  as  limb, 

MM  medial  only,  after  an  accented 
short  vowels (m),  from  14.  at  1^^ 

MN  final  «=(m)  probably  always  in 
column;  and  initial  =  (n)  probably 
always  in  mmmtmict, 

MP.  On^  which  was  a  French 
combination,  now  called  (oa),  was  in 
accented  syllables  in  14.=(uun),  in  16, 
(oun)  and  17. 19.  =  (aim)  as  in  Umptm-; 
unaccented  it  was  (kon)  as  Comptroller. 
In  19.  Campbell  is  often  (kflem'd). 
Otherwise  (mp)  is  fuUy  sounded  as: 
camp,  Ump,  thump. 

N.  From  ags.  to  19.=(n).  Proba- 
bly before  /  it  fell  into  m,  as  in  £m^. 
See  also  ne,  nJfc,  ng, 

NC.  Chiefly  in  compounds  as  tn^coms, 
or  in  the  termination  -nee,  and  then  s 
(nk,  ns) ;  but  some  in  19.  and  probably 
early,  changed  n  into  (q)  before  c=  (k). 

KD.  Generally  (nd),  but  the<<  is 
sometimes  mute,  as  in  riband^  ham^ 
kerchief,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  n 
becomes  (q)  notwithstanding  the  com- 
posite nature  of  the  word  >=  rHSpq'ker- 
tsher)  in  17.  and  (H8dq*kjtBhii)  in  19. 

NO.  The  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
pure  (n)  before  tiie  gutturals  (g,  k), 
caused  n  in  such  cases  to  pass  into  (q) 
in  the  earliest  times.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  before  19.  whether  ng  was 
simplv  (q),  or  (qg)  when  final  or  me^aL 
In  16.  and  later  the  19.  customs  ob* 
tained,  namely  fi^  is  (q)  when  flnalt 
and  preserves  that  sound  generally 
when  the  word  is  lengthenea  by  in- 
flection, and  in  a  few  cases  M^~(qg). 
•  Thus :  I  lon^,  thou  loit^est,  longer  9, 
a  lofi^  way,  have  all  (q),  but  Iom^  a^ 
longest  a.,  stroii^,  stroii^rest haveifqg). 
Compare  liit^,  fin^r,  siM^er.  W^ 
fiff  occurs  before  th,  it  is  usually  caUed 
(qk)    aa    Ungth,    itrmgth     (leqkth, 
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streqkth)  or  (qqh),  but  manyperBOiiB 
say  (lenth,  s^ren^]  which  Walker 
notices  as  an  Irishism.  In  French 
words  f^s(ndzh)  from  16.,  some  in 
19.  say  (nzh)  bnt  it  is  against  analogy, 
as  change,  sift^e,  (tsh^mzh,  smzh)  for 
j^tshenuuh,  smdzh).  Though  chai^g 
IS  used,  sit^#ing  is  employed  to  Keep 
the  word  distinct  from  stn^g.  iV^ 
initial  =  (q),  is  only  found  in  foreign 
words. 

NH.  A  Portugese  combination  for 
(nj),  used  in  19.  in  ipecacuanAa  as  (n). 

KK,  In  one  syllable  =  (qk),  or  as 
some  beliere  (qhk)  from  ags.  to  present 
day,  see  ng. 

NN.  After  short  accented  Towels 
=  (n)  from  ags. 

KZ.  In  a  few  names,  the  old  form 
of  Saxon  «it,  with  the  sound  (q)  as 
Memdes  x=  (Mtqjtz),  or  with  the  sound 
(nj)  as  in  Deiual  =  (Deu'jil),  see  Iz,  and 
p.  3 10,  note  1. 

0.  From  ags.  to  16.  apparently  (o, 
oo),  but  during  Id.  many  long  o  fell 
into  (uu)  and  for  some  the  ortho^phy 
was  changed  in  16.  to  oo,  while  for 
others  the  o  was  retained,  as  in  dlo,  who, 
move  (duu,  whuu,  muuT),  and  in  17.  ^o 
was  occasionally  pronounced  (gnu). 
The  short  o  also  frequently  represented 
(m)  both  in  14.  and  16.  In  17.  the 
long  sound  of  o  in  those  words  in  which 
it  had  not  fallen  into  (uu)  became  (oo) 
and  the  short  either  generally  (a,  o)  or 
eyen  (a)  in  case  of  those  words  where 
0  was  (u)  in  16.  In  19.  the  long  sound 
is  (oo)  or  as  some  pronounce  (oou)  and 
eyen  (on),  while  the  short  sound  is  (o). 
Before  r=(j),  the  long  sound  remains 

ioo),  as  ortf  b(ooj)  altnough  some  say 
ooj,  oo*i)  and  eren  (oo'y*i)  dissyllabic- 
aUj,  the  same  as  owtr.  The  short  o 
before  r  =  (j)  is  supposed  to  remain  (o), 
as  fork  (foik),  but  it  frequently  becomes 
(aa)  ana  the  {i)  is  then  often  dropped, 
so  that  Lord  laud  theoretically  (bid, 
UAd)  are  confhsed  as  (IxAd).  See  pp. 
196,  245.  In  comic  yerse  or,  aw,  are 
allowed  to  rhyme  as  in  Hood's  Epi- 
curean Beminiscencet  of  a  Sentimen- 


We  went  to ,  it  certainly  was  the 

sea-side, 
For  the  next,  the  most  blessed  of 
morm, 
I  remember  how  fondly  I  gased  at  my 
bride, 
Sitting  down  to  a  plateftd  ai  prawn*. 


0  neyer  may  mem'ry  lose  sight  of  that 
year. 

But  still  hallow  the  time  as  it  oughi^ 
That  season  the  '* grass"  was  remark- 
ably dear, 

And  the  peas  at  a  guinea  a  quart, 
^Comio  AmmU,  1881,  p.  171. 
See  the  remarks  under  (i^,  inbk  §  2. 
The  properly  short  o  is  in  19.  some- 
times prolonged  before  «,  /as  erotB  off 
sfkros  of,  kroos  oof)  or  (kroos  oofly 
and  occasionally  quite  (krAAS  AAfl. 
Possibly  in  17.,  whole,  stone  were  (hoI, 
ston)  as  these  pronunciations  exist  in 
America,  which  is  tinged  witii  17.,  and 
are  stiU  heard  occasionally  here,  being 
common  in  Norfolk;  from  (stcvi)  ap- 
parently, or  else  from  (stim),  comes  the 
nmiliar  (ston)  as  a  weight.  The  19. 
yarieties :  are  'f^o,  do,  women,  bettor,  on, 
son,  woman,  compter,  choir,  reasons 
{goo,  duu,  Wfm*en,  bet'j,  on,  son, 
wum*«n,  kauu'ti,  kwaii,  riiz*n). 

OA.  This  is  found  in  13.  when  it 
seems  to  haye  been  {aa)  or  (oah),  or 
simply  (aai  pp.  467,  498,  506.  It  was 
haroly  used  afterwimls,  till  in  the  latter 
part  of  16.,  when  it  was  introduced  as 
a  new  si^  for  (oo),  the  form  {oo)  beinf 
appropriated  to  (uu).  In  17.  the  sound 
changed  to  {oo)  at  which  it  has  re- 
mained, with  a  tendency  in  19.  towards 
(oou,  ou).  In  the  three  words :  brood, 
abroad,  groat,  it  wa8=(AA)  in  17.,  and 
still  BO  remains,  though  groat  is  often 
called  (grot),  and  in  groatt,  a  fiirina- 
ceous  food  for  children,  it  is  (gn'ts). 
It  was  occasionally  o-^-a  as  in  oasis, 
coort,  coagulate,    \hihk  p.  586.— P.] 

(E.  Used  in  19.  in  some  Latin 
words  as  foetus,  foetid =(fri'tos,  fet'td). 

OE  was  uncertainly  used  as  a  final 
in  16.,  with  the  sounds  of  (oo)  gene- 
rally, and  (uu)  occasionally,  I^yins 
1570  has :  doe,  foe,  roe,  toe,  sloe,  goe, 
for^,  moe,  hoe,  loe  (our  lo!)  witii 
foo),  and:  shooe,  fordoe,  yndoe  (but 
cioo),  with  (uu),  but  considers  these 
and :  bio,  twoo,  no,  so,  tho,  to,  ynto, 
as  words  **  in  o  desinentia."  In  17.  oo 
was  generally  (oc^,  but  was  (uu)  in 
«Ao#.  In  19.  we  nnd  do^,  shoe,  fello^ 
do#s=  (doo,  shun,  fel't,  doz),  and  o«=s 
0+0  in :  co#yal,  port  (ko,ii*Tid,  poo*et). 
[See  0^  p.  586.— P.] 

0-K  From  16.,  marks  o  long,  but 
in  some  words,  when  « is  the  interposed 
consonant,  as :  moye,  proye,  the  o  was 
•ounded  (au)  frtmi  16.  to  19.;  lBfs% 
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formerly  Qxmj),  pasamg  throngli 
(Iqy),  became  lay).  In  a  few  woras 
as:  hoTe,  roye  (oo)  remains.  Other- 
wise the  soond  was  that  of  the  long 
0  of  the  time.  The  anomaly  one 
fwan)  is  recent ;  the  time  of  its  mtro- 
anction  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not 
before  18.  Jones  1701  ^yes  (wron, 
wsens,  waenst)  as  curiosities,  but  does 
not  name  (wan);  Buchanan  1766  has 
(wsen,  wsens)  also,  as  the  correct  sounds, 
but  Franklin,  1768,  has  (wan,  wans^. 
The  Scotch  (jin,  jm)  for  anty  seem  to 
haye  been  introduced  about  the  same 
time.  The  old  sounds  were,  English 
(oon),  Scotch  (aan).  The  19.  yarieties 
are:  hors*,  coyf,  moy*.  Tolbmache, 
forehead,  loy#,  Bolingbrolw,  one  = 
(Hors,  kooy,  muuy,  Tsel'msesh,  far*ed, 
lay,  Bwl'tqbrtik,  wan). 

OEU.  A  French  combination,  na- 
turalized as  (uu)  in  manomyre,  in  19  P 
[A  combination  not  known  in  France 
until  15.,  represented  in  13.  and  14.  by 
ue,eti,eoy  w=(uu).— P.] 

OH  has  perhaps  always  represented 
the  exclamation  (oo),  although  tiie  ex- 
clamation was  not  always  represented 
by  it. 

01  is  not  found  often  enough  in  13. 
to  determine  its  sound,  it  was  appa- 
rently (ui)  in  14.  in  French  words, 
but  occasionally  (u6  P),  and  sometimes 
(oiP);  in  16.  (uui,  m)  and  also  (oi), 
in  17.  the  (ui)  class  became  (ai)  and 
this  remains  as  an  unrecognized  tuI- 
garism  in  botl,  point,  etc. ;  in  other 
words  it  was  (ai]  or  (oi)  or  (oi),  and 
occasionally  {oi)  is  hearo,  often  (AAi). 
Dialectically  Of  was  occasionally  pro- 
nounced (it,  ee)  in  14.,  p.  450,  note  2. 
The  19.  yarieties  are :  chamois,  connotJs- 
seur,  ayoirdupoise  =  (shsem'i,  shsem'WA, 
konesji*,  seyidiupoiz-).  Choir  was  also 
writen  quire  in  17.,  and  since  then  pro- 
nounced rkwair),  but  ehorieter  was 
(ku^r'tister}.  Memoir  is  called  (mem*- 
woi)  in  imitation  of  the  French.  And 
sometimes  oi  =  o+i.  [In  13.  and  14. 
01,  ojf=to=(uu)  generally,  in  Norman 
and  English,  but  yery  often  also  =  (ee), 
infr^  p.  587.— P.] 

OL,  OLL.  In  16.  the  I  being 
sounded  strongly  as  ('1)  or  (Ito)  de- 
yeloped  a  (u),  so  that  ol  became  (ootd) 
in  roll,  toll,  etc.,  p.  193.  In  17.  this 
remained  or  became  (oul),  and  as  such 
passed  to  Ireland.  £yen  in  18.,  (oul) 
as  well  as  (ooul)  was  heard.  In  19. 
(ooul)  is  considered  inelegant,  but  is 


common,    and  (oul)  unbearable,    and 
(ool)  is  the  only  recognized  sound. 

00.  In  13.  and  14.=(oo),  rare  in 
13.,  frequent  in  14.  During  15.  tiiis 
sound  split  into  (oo)  and  (uu)  and  in 
the  latter  part  or  16.,  oo  was  appro- 
priated to  (uu),  where  it  has  since  re- 
mained, with  a  few  exceptions.  In 
some  words  the  (uu)  beaune  (u)  and 
some  of  these  natunuly  fell  into  (a)  in 
17.)  as :  flood,  blood ;  othera,  however, 
resisted  this  tendency,  but  became  («f) 
as :  good,  wood,  stood.  These  (^langes 
remain  in  19.  Before  it  it  is  the  coa- 
tom  in  Scotland  to  use  (u)  and  in  ihe 
North  of  Eufi^land  to  nreserre  (uu),  as : 
book  (buk,  bunk),  while  in  the  South 
the  sound  is  fully  (n)  as  (btik).  In 
some  words  00=0-1-0,  as  zoology,  zoo- 
phyte, Laocoon=(zool'odzh^  zoo'o&ity 
I>ak*oan). 

OR.  There  is  no  reason  to  si^poee 
that  this  was  different  from  (oor,  or)  in 
accented  syllables;  finals  were  gene- 
rally written  omt  up  to  17.  and  ercn 
later,  some  still  remaining,  originally 
to  indicate  the  sound  (uur,  ui^  p.  304. 
In  17.  these  final  unaccented  or^  omr 
became  (ar)  or  probably  (ai,  j),  and 
are  (i)  in  19.  In  accented  syllables,  in 
17.  it  was  sometimes  (oor)  and  some- 
times (Ar)  or  (AAr),  (foorm)  a  bench, 
(fA4rm)  a  shape,  and  this  distincticm 
remained  through  18.  It  has  nearly 
disapneared  in  19.  The  present  tiieo- 
retical  sound  of  or  not  followed  by  a 
yowel  is  (ai),  which  passes  into  (ajlz) 
and  (aa)  simply,  see  the  citation  in  o, 
p.  575.    Before  a  yowel  or = (or). 

OU  was  introduced  at  the  doae 
of  13.  and  beginning  of  14.  for  (un) 
and  so  remained  to  16.,  being  occa- 
sionally used  for  (u),  and  occasionally 
for  (oou),  which  was  generallj 
written  oto.  Some  writers  pronounced 
it  (uu)  till  past  the  midale  of  16., 
but  about  that  time  the  general  pro- 
nunciation had  become  (ou),  some 
words  only  remaining  (uu)  or  (u). 
Most  of  the  latter  became  (a)  in  17., 
but  some  (uu,  u)  remain  to  19.  The 
ags.  words  m  atr,  otr,  which  came  to  be 
written  om,  oto,  were  till  17.  called 
(oou).  In  17.)  (00)  without  an  after- 
sound  of  (u),  was  and  still  is  the  recog- 
nized pronunciation,  but  as  the  after- 
sound  exists  still  as  (oonij  00' it),  it  jnti- 
bably  existed  in  17.,  and  its  repudiation 
by  orthoepists  then  arose  yery  posnWy 
fifom  the  same  cause  that  it  stiU  aiiaea, 
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namely,  the  tendency  to  riye  this  after- 
sound  (^u)  even  in  worcls  where  there 
is  no  historical  authority  for  its  use, 
see  ow.  Before  gh  the  sound  was  ap- 
parently (ou)  or  (oou^  in  14.  In  17. 
this  changed  to  (aa\  gh  heing  dropped, 
and  has  so  remained.  The  19.  yaneties 
are :  owght,  somI,  soup,  hough,  double, 
would,  noun  =  (AAt,  sool,  suup,  Hok, 
dab'*l,  wud,  naun),  and  it  is  sometimes 
o-^u.  [In  13.  and  14.  oi«=(uu)  in 
Norman  and  English. — ^P.] 

OUGH,  properly  sou+^A,  and  its 
noted  Tarieties  arise  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Tarieties  of  these  two  sym- 
bols, which  they  do  not  exhaust  In 
19.  they  are :  thou^A,  tou^A,  hiccou^A, 
plou^A,  thro««7A,  lou^A,  hou^A,  ou^At= 
(dhoo,  tof,  Bik'kep,  plan,  thruu,  lokh, 
Hok,  AAt).  These  are  only  eight; 
as  there  are  at  least  seven  Tarieties  of 
oti  and  of  gh,  ongh  might  have  had  49 
sounds.  It  is  not  the  combination  of 
the  most  Taried  pronunciation,  as  is 
generally  supposeo,  for  simple  o  has  at 
feast  10,  ana  «o  11  uses,  see  o,  «o. 

OW  in  14.  was  generally  used  for 
(oou),  but  sometimes  was  written  for 
ou  and  pronounced  (uu,  u).  In  16. 
those  words  which  had  (oou)  retained 
the  sound.  In  17.  they  changed  (oou) 
into  {oo)  which  remains.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  say  (oou)  in  19.,  and 
as  this  tendency  is  as  strong  for  no  as  for 
hnow^  orthoepists  disapproTe  of  it  in 
both  cases,  p.  234.  Those  words  in  which 
OW  was  called  (uu)  in  14.,  were  pro- 
nounced with  (ou)  in  16.,  and  (au)  in 
17.,  which  remains  as  Aou;,  ftoio.  The 
19.  Tarieties  are :  knou^,  Cou^per,  knou^- 
ledge,  beU'Hos,  nou^  =  (noo,  Kuu'pi, 
nol'^h,  bel  as,  nan).  Cbtvper  is  some- 
times called  (Kaup'j).  [In  13.  and  14. 
OW  generally  =  (uu)  in  Norman  and 
Eogfish,  ana  sometimes  (oou)  in  Eng- 
lish.-P.] 

OT  can  only  be  regarded  as  another 
form  of  01  from  14.  to  19.  It  is  now 
eenerally  final.  [In  18.  and  14  oy  = 
(uu)  generally,  but  often  =  (ee)  in  Nor- 
man and  English,  infr&  p.  687. — P.]  , 

P.  From  ags.  to  19.  =  (p).  In  cup- 
board it  is  in  19.  assimilated  to  tiie 
following  b,  or  rather  lo8t=  (kabud). 

PH  was  introduced  at  the  earliest 
periods  for  Greek  ^,  and  probably 
always  =  (f).  In  nepAew  the  ph  was 
a  mistake,  and  it  is  called  (ncT-iu)  in 
19.  In  Cla;>Aam,  etc^  ph^p-^h  and 
the  A  is  dropped  (Klflsptnn).   6eej)A<A. 


PHTH,  properly  pA+^A,  is  only  used 
in  Greek  combinations.  From  the  dif- 
ficulty of  saying  (fth),  the  following 
changes  arise :  pA/Aisis,  pAMisical,  apo- 
jvAMegm,  dipA<Aong=(tai*sni,  tatkBl, 
sep'othem,  dip'thacj).  The  last  at  any 
rate  was  in  use  in  17.  We  find  eyen 
in  ags.  (pth,  kth)  used  for  ^,  X^^ 
transliterating  Greek,  p.  523.  Some 
say  (dif-thaq)  in  19. 

PN  initial  loses  i>,  as  in  jmeumatios 
=(nium8Bt*tks). 

PP  after  short  accented  Toweb=Cp). 

PPH  after  short  accented  Toweli 
=(f). 

QU  from  14.  to  19.  had  the  sound 
(kw)  or  (kw).  In  a  few  words  from 
the  French  it  is  (k).  These  were  for- 
merly spelled  without  qu^  compare  14. 
lioonr,  19.  liquor  =(likuur-,  Itk'j). 

QUH.  An  old  Scotch  orthography, 
probably  representinc^  (ku^h),the  Scotdk 
substitute  for  English  (wh). 

R.  From  ags.  to  19.  before  a  rowel 
Bs  (r),  and  perhaps  once  (.r).  In  Scot- 
land alway^  (r)  or  (.r)  whereyer  occur- 
ring. There  is  no  mention  of  any  such 
sound  as  (j,  u)  till  19.,  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  (i)  may  hare  existed  in 
16.  and  still  more  that  it  existed  in  17* 
For  its  use  in  19.  see  table  on  p.  197. 
There  are  many  yaneties  of  defeotiye 
utterance.    The  Northumberland  buir 


often  the  same  sound,  thus  »chip  =  (srrp) . 

RE  final,  seems  to  haye  been  occa- 
sionally (er)  in  14.,  but  when  the  e  was 
inflectionial  (re^  remained.  In  16.  and 
later  it  was  always  (er,  ur)  or  (j)  in 
French  words. 

RH  initial  in  Greek  worda  and  In 
Rhine,  Rhone  =  (r). 

RR.  Generally  after  a  short  yowe 
s  (r),  and  possibly  always  so  before  17' 
In  19.  it  IS  generally  (r)  after  a  short 
Towel,  except  there  is  acknowledged 
inflection,  and  then  it  is  (jr),  but  after 
a  long  yowel  it  is  always  (jr ).  Thus : 
marry,  meny,  spi'it,  norrid,  hurry  =« 
(msart,  mer*/,  sp/nt,  Hor'id,  Har*i). 
But  occur,  occurrence,  occurring,  infer- 
ring =(okj-,  okar*«ns,  okiTtq,  mfr, 
tnfjri(]5-  -A-fter  a  long  yowel  rr  is 
seldom  written,  the  single  r  being  then 
pronounced  as  (ir),  compare :  earring, 
nea>ing  =  (iixTiq,  Biiiriq).  But  we 
haye:    tar,  tarry sooyered  with  tar. 
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■IM*,  itoiTjtrftill  of  itm,  s(ta&i,tearrt 
itaaiy  ftaajTt),  and  in  Ireland  «rr 
ahrari  s=(aajr)  or  (esr)  as  in  barrel  im 
England  (bsrel^  in  mland  (baarrel) 
or  (becnrel),  which  aeenu  to  imply  a 
ainular  KngliA  prommciatioB  in  17. 

BBH,  in  words  from  the  Greek 
onlj,  in  19.  nsed  precisely  as  r,  rr,  as  in 
oatarrA,  diarrhoea  s  (kvtaai*,  daisrii'v). 

8.  One  sense  of  this  letter  from  aga. 
to  19.  has  alwap  been  (s).  Whether 
in  ags.  it  was  ever  (z)  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Judging  from  the  Ice- 
landic, as  the  representatiye  of  medieral 
languages,  «  was  always  intentionally 
(s)  in  affs ;  but  the  sound  of  (s)  was  oc- 
casionafiy  generated.  lUqrotakes  it  to 
hare  been  always  (sj).  This  is  not 
necessary.  There  is  no  (z)  in  Spanish, 
nor  in  the  Dyak  languages,  and  pro- 
bably many  others.  In  14.  there 
seems  no  doubt  tiiat «  was  occasionally 
(z).  There  are  some  traces  of  its  being 
changed  into  (sh)  by  a  following  pa- 
latal Towel  at  the  end  of  16.  and  De- 
ginning  of  17.  (p.  216),  and  later  on 
m  17.  Midge,  a  Frenchman,  notes  : 
sure,  leisure,  usual,  as  being  (shyyr, 
lee-zhsr,  yjih'yteii).  See  #«-  «*.  These 
aonnds  remain.  In  19.  we  haye :  <ee, 
a«,  «ugar,  leisure  =  (sii,  sbz,  shug-i, 
lezhi).  In  some  MS.  of  13.,  *t  is 
used  for  7;t  =  (itht),  probably  a  mistake 
arising  6x)m  the  confusion  of  %^  ),  s, 
aee  p.  464.  [In  13.  and  14.  «  =  (b)  in 
Norman  and  English.— P.] 

8C.  The  initial  se  before  palatals 
was  (s)  in  16.,  and  probably  always. 
ScepHc  was  often  spelled  tkeptxc.  In  19. 
we  nave :  yiieount,  «cene,  di«eem,  sceptic 
s:(Tai'k9unt,  siin,  dizm*,  skep-ttk). 

SCH,  in  Greek  words,  seems  to  haye 
been  considered  as  »k  (sk).  The  words : 
jf  Aism,  wAedule,  have  always  presented 
difficulties.  They  are  now  generally 
(s«-'m,  shediul).  In  13.  and  14.,  and 
eren  later,  teh  was  used  for  the  mo- 
dem «A,  which  see.  In  13.  it  is  some- 
times the.  The  celebrated  German 
name  of  Bothtehild,  properly  {Rod'" 
ahild)  ^red^thield^  is  generally  mispro- 
nounced in  English  as  (roths'tshaild), 
quasi  Wroth* »  child!  where  the  familiar 
word  child  has  evidently  misled  tbe 
reader  to  separate  the  combination  tch, 

SCI-.  Treated  as  «t-  =  (8i)  till  17., 
and  then  often  (sh),  as  in  19.,  contcious 
Bsfkon-shas). 

SH.  Orrmin  uses  this  compendious 
fbnn  of  tchf  but  it  did  not  come  into 


geaenl  we  tin  end  of  16.,  or  begnanng 
of  16.  Itieprcaentedthedrectofpala- 
fixing  (sk),  and  hence  converting  it 
into  Csh).     The  sound  (sh)   has  re- 


„.„„.,^  8h  is  occasionally  «  -|-  A,  and 
the  A  is  occasionally  dropped,  as  19., 
compare  misAap,  ditAonest,  dirAonoot, 
Ma«Aamts(miBifsep-,  dflsn-est,  doon-i, 
Mon-vm);  but  mtaxj  pervms  ignore 
the  compontion,  ana  call:  HorsAsm, 
WindletAam  ^aj^-vm,  Win-d'lsham), 
The  pronunciation  (thireah-Hdold)  for 
thresAold,  ags.  )»reso-wald.  Chancer 
threiashfold,  3482,  Promptorram 
thraschwolde,  is  a  modem  etymological 
error  for  (threshoeld). 

8I-.  Treated  as  (si")  tiU  17 ,  md 
then  often  (sh),  and  sometimes  (fh\  as 
19.,  mauMon,  decinbn  =  (msm-snin, 
dii^*vn).  After  a  short  accented 
Towel  it  is  more  usually  (zh),  and  (A) 
is  then  kept  rather  for  «t-,  or  sn. 

88  waa  occasionally  used  for  (sh)  in 
18.  and  14.  (pp.  409,  448), 
88I-.    See  ft. 

T  from  ags.  to  19.  =  (t) ;  but  sec  H: 
TCH  intended  as  double  ^A,  and 
ised  after  a  short  accented  vowel ;  the 
speUing  is  modem,  the  14.  form  is  eek. 
In  both  cases  the  sound  was  probably 
(tsh)8imply. 

TH,  even  in  ags.  used  as  a  traa8» 
literaU(m  of  9,  p.  623,  and  sometimes 
used  for  >,  "S,  in  13.,  having  both  the 
sounds  (&,  dh),  which  were  probablT 
distinguished  as  at  present  in  16.,  with 
some  doubtful  cases,  as  mth  (with, 
wtdh).  Sometimes  s=  <  -f  A,  sometimfis 
r  +  <A,  or  ^A  +  A,  being  obviously  con- 
tractions. Inafewwords(A  =  (t,d)ia 
16.  In  19.  we  find:  Mvme,  burtAc« 
(generally  written  bur<fen),  lAigh,  lAy, 
polAouse,  ei^h^A,  Sou/Aampton  =  (taim, 
W-n,  thoi,  dhei,  potHoua,  Mtth, 
SouthHSBm'tun).  In  Havelock  th  u 
found  for  ^t,  as  knith,  but  the  sound  is 
unknown;  it  may  have  even  been  really 
(th),  compare  #^A,  Keighity,  under  Oh, 
or  else  simply  (t),  p.  477. 

TI.  In  the  termination  -/twi,  pro- 
bhbly  (si)  from  14.  to  17.,  and  then 

fenerally  (sh),  following  *i-,  ct-,  •«-. 
t  may,  however,  have  been  excCT)tion- 
aUy  (sh)  even  at  the  beginning  of  17. 

TTH,  the  Greek  re,  probably  al- 
ways (th)  in  Maf Mew. 

p  ags.  (th)  or  (dh).  It  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  ^  1$  in  ags.  and 
Early  English.  In  13.  and  14.  used 
for  both  (Uiy  dh).     In  ags.  it  is  safest 
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to  use  (th)  initial,  and  (dh)  medial  and 
final,  p.  616  and  p.  641,  n.  2. 

U  vowel,  for  u  consonant,  see  ir.  In 
a^.  (nu,  n).  In  13.  the  long  u  was 
(uu),  but  may  haye  been  occaaionally 
pronoonoed  (jj)  likewise,  while  short 
M,  though  generally  (u),  was  occasion- 
ally either  (y),  or  (i,  e).  This  nsaee  of 
abort  M  is  too  general  to  be  considered 
as  dialectic.  In  14.  long  u  was  always 
(yy),  the  (uu)  sound  being  represented 
by  on,  oWf  which  see.  Short  u  was 
more  uniformly  (u),  though  this  sound 
was  occasionally  written  ok,  as  the  use 
of  short  w  for  (i,  e^  had  not  died  out. 
In  19.  this  use  or  short  u  is  only  re- 
tained in:  burial, bury ;  bioy.  bMsiness. 
In  16.  lonjg^  w  was  (yy),  and  short  u  (u) 
almost  uniformly.  In  the  beginnine  of 


17.,  and  perhaiw  earlier  (p.  227,  n.  1)^ 

"  '  (yy)  h 


long  u  was  called  (yy)  By  some,  and 
(iu)  by  others,  the  latter  sound  pre- 
yailed,  and  has  remained  to  19.,  except 
after  r,  as  in  truth,  rule,  and  after  an 
t  palatalized  into  (sh,  sh),  as :  <ure, 
leuure,  when  it  becomes  (uu),  or  is 
lost  in  19.  as :  (truuth,  ruul,  shuui, 
lezhu).  There  is,  howeyer,  great  di- 
yersity  of  practice,  and  an  (i)  is  more 
or  less  distmctly  introduced  before  the 
(u),  as  (id,  lu),  or  fused  with  it  in  (yy, 
^17^ .  Again,  in  the  middle  of  1 7.  short 
u  oecame  ^nerally  (9),  which  was  a 
new  sound  in  our  language,  not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  before  WalUs, 
1663,  ana  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
used  is  yery  undefined ;  but  it  preyailed 
generally,  and  only  a  few  (u)  remain  in 
19.  which  are  now  properly  (n),  as: 
ptft,  full  s  (put,  fill) .  This  uncertainty 
IS  well  illustrated  by  the  dialects  of  the 
peak  of  Derbyshire,  chap.  XI.,  6  4.  In 
16.  short  u  was  occasionally  called  (t), 
bat  this  was  reckoned  an  affected  pro- 
nunciation. The  use  of  w  for  tr  in 
persuade,  etc.,  is  modem,  imitated  firom 
Its  use  in  qu.  In  16.  or  17.  arose  the 
practice  of  using  y«  to  represent  a  hard 
f  (g)  before  an  «,  as  in  ^uess,  a  French 
practice,  borrowed  also  from  qu ;  and  to 
this,  and  the  wish  to  indicate  a  long 
yowel  by  final  e,  must  be  attributea 
phffU4,  vaaue^  fatigue^  rogm^  etc. 
With  usual  inconsistency  a  long  yowel 
is  not  always  indicated  by  a  fiiud  -^u#, 
as  epiioguet  9ynagogue^  or  Umgu$. 
These  spellings  are  not  found  before 
16.,  and  they  greatly  yary  in  16.  [in 
13.  and  14.  u  accented  aiMi  longs=(un^ 
in  Norman  and  English ;  «  unaccentea 
and  ahort=3(«,  e,  t),  and  w  with  th« 


secondary  accent  a  (0,  «,  •),  laiik  p. 
683.— P.] 

UB  used  in  later  speUing  as  a  final 
Uy  owing  to  a  rule  made  Dy  no  one 
knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why,  and 
no  one  knows  when,  that  no  'Rwg^i'i^ 
word  can  end  in  u.  [In  13.  and  14. 
tt0  =  #u  =  tr  =  (uu)  in  Norman  and 
English,  p.  686.— P.] 

IT — E  from  16.  indicated  long  m,  and 
was  so  pronounced,  see  u. 

UI.  This  is  not  properly  an  Eng- 
lish form,  but  it  is  found  rarely  in  14. 
in  place  of  0%,  with,  probably,  the 
sound  (ui).  In  some  words  it  may 
haye  been  (yy^,  as  in  them  it  often  in- 
terchanges witn  simple  u,  p.  136  and 
170.  See  also  p.  424,  note  3.  Some- 
times it  replaced  t,  see  p.  462,  note^ 
col.  2, 1.  8.  To  this  custom  is  perhapa 
due  its  present  existence  in  butld,  which 
GiU  1621  calls  (byyld,  beild,  biild,  bild}, 
and  which  is  spelled  bMl,  bild  in 
Promptorium.  After  ^  the  u  was  only 
the  French  method  of  hardening  g  to 
(g)  and  the  combination  gut  must  be 
considered  as  g  hard  +  t,  as :  guilt, 
guide,  guile.  In  more  recent  17. 
Jrrench  words,  ui  was  treated  as  long 
w,  and  this  treatment  remains  with  the 
sound  (uu)  after  r  as  usual,  and  some- 
times uter  t,  as  sutt,  17.  (sunt),  18. 
(shuut),  19.  (siut).  Occasionally  ui  s 
tr+t,  or  s  u  +  t.  Hence  we  get  the 
19.  yarieties:  mosquito,  fruH,  build, 
guiding,  suit,  languid,  quirk,  ftuHkan^ 
anguish  =:(m3skii*to,  frunt,  btld,  geid*- 
tq,  siut,  Iseq-gu^td,  kirerk,  firuwi*«n, 
0rgiu,i8h.)  it  is  continually  used  in 
Scotch  for  (yy)  or  (9)  as:  puir^  guid. 
[In  13.  ana  14.  ut=uy=tu=(uu)  in 
Norman  and  English,  infir^  p.  686.-P.} 

UO.  [In  13.  and  14.  uosous(uu)» 
when  u  is  not  a  consonant,  in  Norman 
and  Enf  lish.— P.] 

UO  Y  is  confined  to  the  word  buoy, 
called  by  Hart  1669.  (buee)  =  (bwee), 
in  17.  (boi),  frequently  (bwoi)  and  1^ 
sailors  (bnui)  in  19. 

UB,  from  the  time  tiliat  u  short  re- 
presented (9),urB(9r,  91,  'r,  j),  seep. 
200,  «r  and  r. 

UW,  an  unusual  and  hence  doubtfhl 
combination,  probably  (rr).  [In  13. 
and  14.  uw  s  (uu)  in  Norman  and 
English,  VDfrk  p.  686.— P.] 

UT,  a  modem  spelling,  foud  in: 
buy,  pUguy  =:(b9i,  pUrgm*  1^  aound 
of  buy,  spelled :  bye,  beye,  14.  was 
(bM*e,  baie),  p.  286.    [In  13.  and  14. 
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1^  =  wt  s=  tM  =  (an)  in  Nonnan  and 
Kiglish,  infra,  p.  686.— P.] 

y  consonant,  for  v  yowel  see  u.  This 
■eemB  to  liave  been  inyaiiably  (t). 

W  Towel,  is  only  used  as  part  of  a 
dii>htlion^,  see  aw,  ew,  ow.  Sereral 
writerBy  nowerer,  consider  i^  to  be 
always  a  Towel.  In  13.  occasionally 
used  as  lon^  i«=(un),  especially  where 
^nn)  dialectically  replaces  (wnu,  wn) ; 
in  14.  occasionally  used  as  ou  also  = 
(uu) ;  probably  double  v  was  dialectic- 
ally  used  as  the  simple  9  rowel,  tbat  is 
u,  with  its  local  sound  (uu)  or  (jj), 
rin  13.  and  14.  tr=?#iir=i«=(uu|  in 
Norman  and  Engliih,  infri  p.   686. 

W  consonant,  corresponds  to  ags.  p, 
which  was  (w)  p.  613.  This  sound 
has  remain  to  19. ;  and  is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Yowel,  but  it  is  not  so, 
compare  kkk),  trood,  twman  =  (wuu, 
wud,  wum*im),in  which  those  who  con- 
sider tf  as  a  vowel  haye  to  write  (uu, 
ud,  um*«n),  as  is  and  probably  was 
frequently  said  in  yarious  parts.  Mute 
in  19.  in :  g:unt^e,  boat8u;ain,  ansu^r, 
Chisudck,  strord,  ttro,  turopence;  tiie 
last  word  was  (tep'ihs)  in  17.  In  ags. 
p.  614,  and  down  to  16.  at  least  iPr- 
initial  was  probably  a  labial  r  or  (rtr) 
as  writef  (ureit)  in  Hart,  (wrsit)  in 
Gill,  but  simple  (rait)  in  19.  Ags.  k^/-, 
p.  614,  was  probably  a  labial  /  or  (lio), 
which  changed  to  fl)  or  (fl),  comnare 
ags.  wlsBuco,  Scoten  wlonk,  moaem 
flunkey;  Is  kikewarm  a  transposition 
of  f^trlsc  P  Omnin  has  wliU. 

WH,  in  ags.  hw,  was  perhaps  yery 
early =(kirh),  but  is  not  likely  to  haye 
been  (khw).  In  Scotland  it  is  assumed 
as  (kich,)  see  quh.  Probably  in  later 
ags.  times  it  was  (wh)  and  it  has  since 
BO  remained,  though  there  was  a  ten- 
dency eyen  in  13.  to  call  it  (w)  when 
initial,  and  that  tendency  is  strong  in 
the  South  in  19.  In  16.  who  was  called 
(whuu),  which  in  17.  had  become  (huu) 
where  it  remains,  (whoo,  whuu)  being 
heard  from  elderly  proyincials.  The 
final  wh  in  14.  formed  the  transition 
from  (kwh\  to  (f),  and  in  Aberdeen 
(fat)  is  still  said  for  (ktchat)  quhat, 
what,  the  same  transformation  occur- 


See  w. 

WB.  See  IT. 

X  waa  in  early  writings  used  for 
Oreek  x  ^  Xptffr6s,  whence  the  con- 
tractions Xp'  =  Xp.  Xmas,  etc.,  for 
Christ,  Chnstmasy  etc. ;  and  was  then 


=  (k).  Its  eeneral'*  early  use  was  for 
Latin  x,  and  it  seems  to  haye  been 
always  (ks)  and  never  (gz).  In  19.  it 
is  sometimes  (gz),  and  bong  treated  as 
k+9,  or  ^+s,  the  latter  letter  may  be 
palatalized  to  th,  zh.  In  French  words 
it  follows  the  French  pronunciation 
(s,  z),  and  as  an  initial  in  Greek  words 
as  pronounced  in  English  it  was  (s)  in 
17.  and  is  (z)  in  19.,  as  Xantippe, 
Xenophon,  Xences,  now  ^  (Z8entip*i, 
Zentsfon,  Zerk'ziiz).  Hence  the  19. 
varieties:  ea^cept,  oeaujr,  vex;  aAom, 
earample  =  (ek8ept*,booz,  veks,  ak'shivm, 
egzaamp'l).  [In  13.  and  14.  ^^(s) 
in  Norman,  and  often  perhaps  in  Eng- 
lish.—P.]. 

Y  vowel, -was  in  earlier  ags.  (y,  yy). 
but  in  later  afs.  times  it  was  confused 
with  (i,  ii).  in  13.  to  16.  it  was  used 
indiscnminatel]r  with  i,  as  of  precisely 
the  same  meaning.  In  17.  andwibse- 
quently  the  use  of  y  was  more  limited 
to  the  end  of  words,  where  it  arose 
from  the  termination  -ij,  the  jr  being 
in  14.  the  substitute  for  %,  in  this  sense, 
and  the  t  omitted.  Throughout,  the 
Latin  practice  of  transliterating  Greek 
V  by  y  was  followed.  The  pronunda- 
tion  of  y  vowel  was  the  same  as  t  vowel 
throughout,  see  «'.  In  19.  oonqwre 
marry,  myrrh,  flying  =  (msBr%  nu, 
flei'iq.) 

Y  consonant.  This  was  a  substitite 
for  ags.  %,  and  its  use  probably  arose 
from  the  sound  of  j  as  (v).  It  has 
been  used  for  (j)  from  14.  at  least  It 
was  also  used  in  eontractions  for  ^,  as 
y«  yt-j^  l,8Bt. 

YA.  [In  13.  and  14.  ya  (in  one 
syllable)  =  ay=atc=(ee),  in  English 
and  Norman,  infri  p.  682.— P.l 

YE.  [In  13.  and  14.  ytf  (in  ona 
syllable)  =0y  in  medial,  and  sometimes 
probably  in  final  syllables  =  (ee),  in 
Norman  and  £n?lislCinfr2i  p.  682. — ^P.l 

YH.  This  is  found  in  13.  in  place  of 
1  when  it  had  the  sound  of  (j),  p.  431. 

Z  is  mot  an  ags.  letter.  In  14.  it 
was  freely  med  for  (7)  even  in  plurab, 
see  Alliterative  Poems,  edited  by  R. 
Morris,  and  also  for  x,  and  had  tnere- 
fore  both  sounds.  The  use  of  s  for  ; 
remained  into  Koman  type,  see  z  and  s. 
In  16.  its  use  was  oonnned  to  Jr),  and 
it  was  abandoned  in  plurals.  In  19  it 
is  palatalized  and  a  few  Italian  s*s  are 
found,  hence :  me»otint,  ceal,  asure  = 
(met'sot/nt,  ziil,  e^'zhi).  [In  13.  and 
14.  I,  t«  =  (s),  in  Nor.  and  £ng.,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  (ts)  in  Norman.-P.] 
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Having  learned  that  Mr.  Payne  in  the  conrse  of  his  Norman  in- 
▼estigations  (supr^  p.  438,  n.  1)  had  arrived  at  several  results 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  investigations,  I  re- 
quested him  to  give  me  that  hrief  statement  of  his  opinions  which 
has  heen  added  in  hrackets  to  several  of  the  above  articles,  and  also 
to  furnish  an  abstract  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  relied.  This  he 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  do,  and  it  seemed  to  me  so  important  that 
the  reader  should  be  in  possession  of  his  arguments,  that  I  have 
here  appended  them  in  extenso.  In  his  Memoir,  above  referred  to, 
the  several  points  here  shortly  touched  upon  will  be  Mly  illustrated 
by  citations  and  references.  It  would  be  impossible  fully  and 
satisfactorily  to  criticise  his  investigations  without  studying  those 
additions.  At  present  I  can  only  add  brief  notes,  pointing  out  the 
radical  difference  between  our  views,  which,  as  respects  ay,  ey  and 
long  ti,  will  be  Airther  illustrated  at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  YII. 
I  1,  and  state  my  opinion  that,  as  far  as  English  is  concerned,  suf- 
ficient weight  has  not  been  given  by  Mr.  Payne  to  the  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  the  scribes  of  MSS.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Alliterative  Poems  in  the  West  Midland  dialect  of  the  xrr  th 
century,  afford  no  proper  evidence  for  Chaucer's  pronunciation  in 
the  South,  and  the  late  xv  th  century  MSS.  of  Alisaunder  used  by 
Weber  (suprii  p.  451,  note,  col.  2)  is  no  authority  at  all  for  the 
pronunciation,  of  the  xmth  century  to  which  the  original  poem 
belonged.  The  assumption  that  so  many  forms  were  used  to  express 
the  same  sound,  so  that  the  vowels  (uu,  ee)  must  on  this  theory 
have  been  predominant  in  the  English  and  Norman  of  the  xmtii 
and  xrr  th  centuries,  seems  also  incompatible  with  the  known  ten- 
dency of  all  illiterate  speech  to  diversity  of  pronunciation.  Thus 
stone  was  ags.  (staon),  and  i»  in  ordinary  Scotch  (st^n),  but  in 
Aberdeen  (stiin),  in  Cumberland  and  "Westmoreland  is  dubiously 
(stjaan,  stii*aan,  stii-Bu),  in  the  xvith  century  probably  (stoon)  as 
it  now  is  frequently  in  the  provinces,  in  the  xvnth  century  and 
still  theoretically  (stoon),  but  probably  often  in  xvn  th  century,  as 
it  still  is  in  Norfolk  and  the  United  States  (ston),  whence  the  com- 
mon form  (ston)  for  the  weight,  and  perhaps  the  most  usual  em- 
phatic southern  pronunciation  is  (stooun).  Such  diversities  in  olden 
times  must  have  produced  diversities  of  spelling.  See  also  supdi 
p.  473,  note,  coL  2,  for  {ee^  oi^.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  necessary  deficiencies  of  my  own  investigations  upon 
English  pronunciation  during  the  xm  th  century,  which  ought  to 
have  been  based  upon  an  extensive  examination  of  existent  English 
dialects,  and  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  various  MSS.  of  the 
same  works  written  by  scribes  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
as  checked  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  their  local  peculiarities. 
Had  I  waited  until  this  was  possible  my  book  would  probably  never 
have  been  written,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  part  of 
it  was  unavoidably  composed  did  not  even  leave  time  to  undertake 
so  thorough  an  examination  as  I  could  have  wished  of  all  existing 
documents  and  sources  of  information.  The  reader  is  therefore 
requested  to  consider  Chap.  Y»  rather  as  the  commencement  than 
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the  completioiL  of  a  research,  which  the  labours  of  sacli  competent 
inyestigatorB  as  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Scotch  dialects,  Mr.  Sweet  for 
tlie  Korthem  languages,  and  Mr.  Payne  for  the  Norman  element^ 
will  contribute  to  advance,  but  which  may  require  many  years  of 
patient  study  both  of  existent  and  extinct  dialectic  usages,  not  only 
in  England,  but  low  Germany  and  Kormandy,  to  bring  to  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  of  this  §  is  written  by  Mr.  Payne;  the 
footnotes  are  by  myself^  but  have  been  signed  for  greater  distinctness. 


Bbibf  Abstkact  07  som  07  Hm«  Payioi's  Bbsbaschbs  oh  ths  Yalctb  or 

THB  LbTTSBS  in  NoRM AX  AND  EvOUSH,  DVBIHO  THS  THIXTSBIfTH  A9I» 
FoUKTBBfTH   CufTUIUIS. 

AE,  BA,  AJ,  lA  (iir  ohb  btllabu),  £1,  IE  (dc  omb  stllablb),  with  thb 
VAHIAHT8  AY,  YA,  EY,  YE  =  (ee). 


A«amiiig  the  Norman  lonff  or  tonic 
#  to  hsT6  been=(6e),  and  finding  it  in 
Norman  poems  of  13.  frequently  rbym- 
ing  with  ei,  aijtm:  feel  eonseit  defens 
maiwa,  estre  maiifare,  nestre  maittre, 
fere  plaire,  retraire  manere,  brait  aei, 
plein  foren,  reii  Englea,  reis  pet  ^paix, 
conaail  Tenel,  reU  leea=^M»,  jammes 
cartels,  feis  tnmez  past  participle,  re- 
fidt  D^  etc.,  etc.,  and  finding  also: 
Cure  fere,  maistre  mestre,  aTeir  arer, 
oonrai  oonrei  eonre,  trait  treit  tret, 
etc.,  etc.,  oontinnallj  interchangeable 
with  each  other,  we  can  scarcely  help 
ooBchiding  that  Norman  at,  #ts=(ee).^ 
We  infer  then  thai  pais  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  and  La  jamon,  pays  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  payse  of  Dan  Michel, 
were  (pees^,  and  this  inference  is  con- 
firmed D]jr  finding  the  ai,  off,  translated 
into  SySs  in  pts  of  Owl  and  Nightingale, 
psts  of  Piers  Plowman  and  Chancer,* 
whether  these  be  considered  as  literal 
adaptations  of  the  Norman  form  (see 
aboTe),  or  phonetic  representations  of 
the  ^iglish  a».  On  the  one  hypothesis 
the  Norman  ai  seems  to  be  established 
as  (ee),  and  the  Norman /<itife,/a»;  «rn, 
which  are  found  rhyming  respectiyely 
with  English  tails,  dai,  awsy,  must 
haTc  been  (feel*e,  fee,  cree) ;  and  if  so 

>  See  eauM  for  doobCiiif  the  generelitT 
of  this  oooelaiion,  supri  pp.  454-450.— A.  J.E. 

*  This  point  is  considered  in  Chap.  YII. 
1 1,  ne«r  the  beginning.— A. J. E. 

*  Foreridenoe  that  dai/,  waw  were  not  so 
pronoonoed,  see  the  Uble  p.  489.— A.J.E. 

*  This  is  also  Rapp*8  hypothesis,  bnt  to 
me  the  origin  and  progresi  of  the  orthoKra* 
pliy  appears  to  liaTe  been  entirely  different. 
Saprli  p.  425,  and  iottk  p.  588,  n.  4.— A.J.E. 

*  West  Midland,  and  hence  of  no  autho- 
rfty  here.   See  sapci  p.  411,  n.  0. 1.— A J.E. 


it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  English 
words  could  have  been  other  than 
(teel'e,  dee,  «wee*).'  On  the  other 
hypothesiB  ee  represents,  at  ike  will  of 
the  writer,  Engush  ai,  and,  therefore^ 
the  Norman  and  Enghsh  phonetio 
systems  being  by  hypoUiesis  the  same;,* 
English  ay,  #y,  would,  oorre^ndmgly, 
represent  Norman  e,  ee.  And  this  we 
find  to  hare  been  the  case.  The  Nor- 
man word  jomss  or  Jumss,  became  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus  MrrvM,  whieh  in 
the  AlliteratiTc  Poems  is  JourMOf,* 
and  in  Mandevile  jownui,*  probabiT 
pronounced  (dzhirmee').  The  Englhtfi 
ojf  ii  here  oDTiously  employed  to  re- 
present the  Norman  es.  The  woid 
comtrey  in  AUsannder,'  eantrape  in  Dan 
Michel,"  similarly  represents  Norman 
euntre  or  eontree,  and  in  reeard  to  both 
words  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  fact 
that  the  English  ay,  ey=(ee),  ooald 
have  been  more  clearly  expressed.* 
'^^  ^^t  f^i  beinff  no  part  of  the  Nor- 
man woit^  would  appear  to  hare  been 
chosen  as  suitable  phonetic  equiyalenfe* 
to  the  Norman  es.  These  words  «•••-> 
trepf  eontray,  jomay,  rhyme  in  their 
turn  with  Norman  /ry,  /sy,  and  thnn 
shew  that  the  Norman  ai^  ei,  were  also 
=  (ee).    The  general  argument  is  oon- 

*  There  is  no  eootemporaiy  MS.  authority 
for  Manderile.— A  J.E. 

T  A  discredited  MS.  for  this  pnrpose, 
supri  p.  451,  note,  ooL  2.— AJ.E. 

*  Dan  Michel's  use  of  ay  is  eoQsidcred  in 
Chap.  VII.  {  1,  near  the  beginning.  There 
is  no  reason  to  sanpoee  that  sneh  an  lode* 
pendent  orthographer  was  gnilu  of  saoh  m 
solecism  as  to  use  ay  and  e  indifferently. — 
A.J.E. 

*  There  is  a  great  aocnmalation  of  eridenes 
on  the  other  side,  already  giren  in  this 
work.— AJJI. 
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firmed  by  tbe  rhymea :  maide  misredt, 
maide  grede,  in  Owl  and  Nightingale, 
and :  maide  mnchelhede  in  Floris  ana 
Blancheflur  (E.E.T.S.  ed.  i>.  52^ 
which  form  a  parallel  to :  retraire  fere, 
maistre  nestre,  etc.  in  Norman.  We 
conclude  then  that  at,  ay,  #t,  ^, 
whether  Norman  or  English  was  in 
13.  and  I4.  =  (ee).*  This  sound  may 
have  persisted  generally,  therefore, 
to  15.  also,  but  in  16.  Mr.  Ellis's 
authorities  and  arguments  (supri  pp. 
118-124)  seem  to  prore  that  it  was  for 
the  most  part  superseded  by  (ai),  though 


the  old  pronunciation  was  probably  still 
extensively  used.^  But  the  sound  (ee) 
had  other  graphic  representations.  On 
the  hypothesis,  which  there  seems  much 
reason  for  adopting,  that  both  in  Nor- 
man and  Early  E^Ush  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  Toweb  of  the  digraph, 
made  no  difference  in  the  sound,  ae,  m, 
aij  ia  Tin  one  syllable),  et,  ie  (in  one 
syllable),  with  their  Tariants  ay,  yoy 
etc.  would  all  =  (ee).  There  is,  how- 
eTer,  no  adequate  space  here  to  illus- 
trate this  position. 


AU  =  (an)  AMD  (6aa)  ob  (aa«). 


As  ati  in  Latin  was  most  probably 
pronounced  (au),  there  seems  every 
reason  to  beheve  that  the  initial  and 
medial  au  was  the  same  in  Norman. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Beza's 
^su^^  p.  143,  note),  who  especially 
aistinguishes  the  Normanpronunciation 
of  au  from  the  ordinary  French,  telling 
us  that  in  Normandy  in  16.,  autant  was 
pronounced  nearly— perinde  pene  acsi 
scriptum  esset — a-o-tant.*  This  pro- 
nunciation is  also,  I  beUeye,  still  heard 
in  some  parts  of  Normandy.  The  old 
spellings  Awwttin  for  Austin  (supr& 
p.  489)  fawte  faute,  maugre  maugre, 
nawt$  haute,  hawnieyne^  corruption  of 
hauUain  f,  patotenere  pautoniere,  etc. 
seem  to  confirm  this  notion.  In  the 
ease,  however,  of  the  termination — 
,  found  not  earlier  than  14.,  and 


^en  taking  the  place  of  a  previous 
"Once,  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  rule  applies.*  The  u  is 
evidently  not  organic.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  intended  to  lengthen  out  the 
sound  of  the  a,  and  thus  emphasise 
more  strongly  the  accented  syllable.  It 
is  most  umikel]^  that  a  sound  which 
had  been  estabushed  for  ages  as  (aa), 
should  suddenly  chan^  to  one  so 
different  as  (an).*  TIds  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fiict  that  in  Anglo-Nor- 
man texts — ^it  is  found  in  no  other — 
tmee  very  frequently  rhymes  with  awtc$. 
The  same  remarks  apply,  mutatis  mu- 
tamdiij  to  such  words  as  graunt  granter, 
haunt  banter,  commaund  commander, 
etc.,  which  were  most  probably  pro- 
nounced (graaant,  Haaant,  komaaand*),^ 
if  indeed  we  u  was  really  sounded  at  alL 

U  Long,  Tonic  =  (uu).    U  Shobt,  Atonic  =  (b,  o,  e,  i ). 

If  the  medieval  Latin  long  u  was  as :   1&  sus  equinoctius,  iuggium  oon- 

^uu),  which  is  generally  acknowledged,"  jugium,  etc.,  could  have  oeen  anything 

it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Norman  else.    If^  however,  it  is  objected  thsS 

long  «,  which  often  rhymed  with  it|  these  Latin  terminations  are  not  long, 

>  These  are  considered  in  Chap.  YII,  1 1, 
sear  the  beginning.— AJ.E. 

*  The  evidence  here,  necessarily  imper- 
fectly, adduced,  does  not  incline  me  to 
change  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed, 
of  which  corroboration  is  aftbrdod  bv  an 
examination  of  the  usages  in  seven  M^&  of 
Chaacer*s  Prologue  and  Knightes  Tale,  in 
Chap.  VII.  |1.  See  also  p.  459,  n.  1.— A  J.E. 

■  This  hypothesis  seems  to  me  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  custom  of  the  change 
of  pronunciation.  The  change  of  (ai)  into 
(ee)  is  common,  p.  2S8,  andf  could  not  but 
have  proceeded  with  different  velocities  in 
different  countries  and  parts  of  the  sams 
country  .-—A.  J .  B. 

*  Besa,  as  quoted  by  Dies,  also  says  p.  41, 
**maJore8  nostri— sic  efferebant  ut  a  et  I, 
raptSm  tamen  et  uno  vods  tractu  prolatam, 

Bnodo  efferimus  intcijectionem  mcitantis 
hni,  non  dissyllabam,  ut  in  partidpio 
(ezosQs),  sed  at  monosylUbam,  sioat 


Pieardi  interiores  hodie  quoque  banc  vooem 
ttiwur  pronuntiant.''  The  histories  of  ay, 
aw  are  parallel.— AJ.E. 

*  See  the  quotations  firom  Palsgrave  and 
Salesbury,  bvlm  pp.  MS  and  190,  for  the 
reality  of  (an).— AJ.E. 

*  There  is  no  change  of  the  vowel,  merely 
tte  insertion  of  a  new  vowd,  which  did  not 
produce  a  labialisation  of  the  first  element 
isr  BBore  than  300  years.— A  J. £. 

*  This  almost  agrees  with  Bull6k|r^ 
views.— A  J. E. 

*  It  is  no  more  likely  that  different 
oountries  should  have  pronounced  the  Latin 
If  alike  in  the  middle  ages,  than  at  present. 
The  French  may  then,  as  now,  have  called 
It  (yy),  supri  p.  246, 1.  27.  It  was  (yy)  in 
England  in  16.  See  hfrk  p.  586,  n.  5,  for 
remarks  on  the  provincial  character  of  the 
AUiUrati9€  Foem*  and  Bir  Gawaynt*^ 
AJ.E, 
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ihe  answer  is,  that  tbey  are  long  as 
being  under  the  accent,  so  that  -im, 
-utHf  wonld  be  (-nos,  -uum).^  Applying 
this  test  to  English  we  should  Ireat  the 
ua  in  English  (hm  (C.  T.  y.  13384)  and 
the  'US  in  ignotiua^  which  rhymes  with 
it,  as  both  long,  and  =  (uas).  If  then 
the  Norman  u  was  =  (nn),  as  most  of 
the  authorities  allow,  though  some  of 
them  speak  of  exceptions  which  they 
do  not  cite,'  adventure^  auoted  on  p. 
298,  would  have  been  (adyentuur-e) 
and  lure,  with  which  it  rhymes,  (luur*e), 
and  nature  (notuur-e).  (See  nature 
written  natwre  in  Alliterative  Poemtf 
p.  59,  and  salue  rhyming  to  remwe  in 
Sir  Gawayne,  p.  47).  There  appears 
indeed  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
French  (yy)  was  known  in  13.  and 
14.,  but  there  are  many  proofis  that  u 
was  consistently  (uu).'  But  as  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  English 
or  Anglosaxon  long  u  of  those  times, 
with  imich  the  Norman  is  continually 
found  rhyming,  was  (uu),  proofe  are 
scarcely  necessary.*  The  greater  diffi- 
culty hes  in  proving  that  the  short  ti, 
or  unaccented  M,  was  not  (u,  m),  but  a 
different  sound,  approaching,  if  not 
identical  with  the  ODscure  sound  heard 
in  the  atonic  a  in  a  mdn,  e  in  the  mdn, 
0  in  tO'ddyy  and  represented  generally 
in  palaeotype  by  («)  or  (a,  e,  ^  t). 
It  IS  highly  probable  that  this  sound 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  differed  from  the 
atonic  e  of  the  French  le  mle  livre^  and 
that,  in  time,  it  generated  the  proper 
French  eu.  The  development  of  tnis 
doctrine  is  essentially  connected  with  a 
true  conception  of  French,  or,  as  fiEur  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  Norman  system 
of  accentuation.  The  Norman  dialect, 
— and  the  remark  applies  equally  to 

1  That  the  accent  lengthens  the  vowel  on 
which  it  falls,  is  a  phonetic  theory  which 
has  been  long  since  abandoned.  See  supri 
p.  656.  n.  1.-A.J.E. 

s  But  see  suprli  p.  434,  and  especially  the 
latter  part  of  note  3.— A.J.E. 

*  That  English  u  in  14.  was  (nu)  and  not 
(yy)  seems  inconsistent  with  the  doable  or- 
thoeraphy  u,  oti.  See  supri  pp.  298,  303,  and 
infi-l  Chap.  VII.  {  I,  near  the  beginning. 
8c«  also  p.  583.  n.  8.— A.J.E. 

*  It  seems  to  result  fh>m  my  investlgaticuiB 
In  Chap.  V.  that  n  ceased  to  represent  (uu) 
in  English  during  the  period  1280  to  1310, 
when  ou  was  gradually  introduced  as  the 
representative  of  that  sound.  See  especially 
p.  471,  n.  2.— I  don*t  know  to  what  other 
writers  Mr.  Payne  alludes.— A. J. £. 

*  Direct  proof  would  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish this  remarkable  difference  between 


the  actual  Norman  patois, — seems  to 
have  been  characterised  by  an  extremely 
strong  and  emphatic  delivery  of  this 
accented  syllable.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  accentuation  consisted  in 
singling  out  for  the  tonic  accent  the 
sylbble  which  was  accented  in  the 
iLatin  original,  so  that,  for  instance, 
Norman  raUun  frt)m  ratidn-em  was  ac- 
cented raitkn,  honor  or  honur  from 
hondr-em  hondr^  etc.,  with  a  very 
forcible  impact  of  the  voice  upon  the 
last  syllable.*  The  effect  of  this  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  accented  syl- 
lable would  necessarily  be,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  atonic  syllables.*  We 
see  evidence  of  this  result  in  the  not 
unfrequent  appearance  of  henor,  e»6r, 
and  anndr  in  the  place  of  hon6r  honmr. 
An  instance,  however,  perhaps  bearing 
more  direcdy  on  our  present  purpose, 
is  afforded  by  the  derivatives  of  the  old 
French  or  Norman  coer  or  cuer  (cceur). 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was 
originally  pronounced  (kuur).^  When« 
however,  by  the  addition  of  -age^  there 
resulted  eordge^  eurdge,  and  eowdge,  all 
13.  forms,  both  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  original  (uu)  was  affected, 
and  almost  of  necessity  the  atonic 
cor,  cur,  eour^  would  become  (kw),  and 
the  entire  word  (kBraadzh*?).  In  the 
process  of  development  eordge  next 
receives  the  syllable  -m  or  -w,  and 
becomes  eorag6»y  eorague  eurap6»,  or 
euraguty  all  of  which  are  admissible 
Norman  forms.  The  lately  long  vowel 
a  is  now  changed  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  has  become  (e,  i,  o)  or 
(a,  «),  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which,  and 
the  result  may  be  probably  considered 
as  (ker^us*).*  Similarly  it  might  be 
shewn  mat  eurt  cour  =  (kuurt),  b^me« 

the  old  Norman  system  of  accentuation,  and 
ttiat  evidently  adopted  by  Chaucer,  which 
agrees  with  classical  French,  suprk  p.  SSI. 
A.J.E. 

•  Admitting  that  this  obscuration  of  un- 
accented vowels  otteo.  occurs,  and  has  been 
especially  active  in  many  languages,  I  must 
deny  it  to  be  a  neoenity  of  pronunciatioD. 
any  more  than  the  prolongauon  of  a  vowel 
by  the  accent,  witness  Uie  clear  unaccented 
but  extremely  short  a,  and  the  decidedly 
short  but  accented  o  in  the  Italian  OMd 
(amo*).    See  infri  p.  585,  n.  4.~AJ.£. 

T  Not  having  sufficiently  studied  Nonnaa 
orthography  and  pronunciation  I  am  un- 
able to  speak  on  this  point.— A.J.E. 

■  It  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful  that 
such  a  sound  as  (a)  was  known  to  the  Nor- 
mans, when  regard  is  had  to  its  very  lat« 
introduction  into  England,  supri  p.  172. 
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mrt^is  (kvrtees'V  and  this  again  eur^ 
ieitie  (karteeii'v),  or  perhaps,  at  least 
occasionally,  (ksrtesee*).^  The  last 
word  became,  as  is  well  known,  in 
English  eurUiie^  eortaytie^  eouriaytie, 
all  of  them,  by  the  above  tiieory,  being 
pronounced  (kartesii-v)  or  (kBrtesee'v), 
or  very  nearly,  accentu  mutatOy  as  the 
modem  e6urte$y^  that  is  ^kartesi).' 
The  spelling  could  not  on  this  theoiy 
have  sheeted  the  pronunciation,*  which 
was  determined  oy  the  power  of  the 
tonic  accent  obscuring  and  transform- 
ing the  independent  value  of  the  atonic 
syllables.  It  may  further  be  observed^ 
that  the  ti  in  the  former  cwr,  being  so 
dose  to  the  predominant  accent,  be- 
came positively  eclipsed  by  it,  and 
would  therefore  be  exceedingly  short 
and  obscure,  as  (b)  in  English,  while 
the  ti  in  the  second  ewy  receiving  a 
secondary  accent,  would  probably  have 
a  clear  and  definite  sound,  equal  to 
(kdr).  It  is  this  sound  which  the 
English  derivatives  would  receive  when 
no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the 
Norman  accentuation,  but  subjected  to 
the  entirely  different  system  of  the 
English.  Hence  the  Norman :  jum^e, 
truol^r,  colOr,  cumf6rt,  suver&in,  doz- 
Idne,  covert,  cust6me,  dobl^r,  curtfne, 
hurt^r,  cumpainee,  turnoiement,  sujur- 
n6r,  suctir,  etc.,  when  they  became  re- 
spectively :  j6umey,tr6uble,  c<5lour,c6m- 
fort,  sdvereign,  ddzen,  cdvert,  cCistom, 
d6uble,  certain,  hurt,  company,  t6uma- 
ment,  sdjoum,  sdccour,  etc.  would 
naturally  DC  pronounced  very  nearly  as 
they  now  are,  or  very  recently  were.* 
In  the  present  sound  then  of  these 


words,  we  see  the  Kormsn  influence 
still  persisting.^  Exceptions  may  no 
doubt  be  taken  to  this  general  assertion, 
but  the  main  principle  can  hardly  be 
affected  by  them.  It  maj  be  further 
remarked,  that  the  continual  inter- 
change in  early  English,  of  m,  ^,^  i,  in 
such  instances  as :  werk  wirk,  chirche 
cherche  churche,  kirtel  kertel  kurtle, 
erth  urthe,  sunne  sinne,  stum  stern, 
cherl  churl,  segge  sigge  sug^=tay,  in 
bdthudf  etc.,  compared  with  bdthedf 
etc.,  in  Ulim  for  telles,  liduB  and  lidyt 
for  Udei^  and  in  such  plurals  isfemdluty 
Bpdus,  cduptUy  (see  Anturt  of  Arther 
passim^)  tends  to  shew  that  the  short  u 
had  the  same  sound  both  in  Norman 
and  EngUsh.*  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  unaccented  us,  which 
merely  stands  in  these  instances  for  -et, 
was  pronounced  (us).  It  must  have 
had  the  same  obscure  sound  as  the  m  in 
eurteis,  When,  however,  this  obscure 
unemphatic  sound  is  required  to  take 
the  accent,  then  it  assumes  the  clear 
utterance  of  the  m  in  eurtene.  Hence 
the  u  in  ehurehe,  urthe^  tunne,  tugge, 
was  not  unfrequently  found  inter- 
channng  vrith  e  and  i  short.  The 
souna  then  of  short  u  seems,  in 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  to 
depend  on  the  principal  accent,  and 
when  atonic  to  be  (9),  and  this  was 
also  the  sound  in  monosyllables  na- 
turally short,  as  churchy  ehurl^  etc.^  The 
merits  of  the  general  theory,  which  I 
have  here  attempted  to  expound,  can, 
however,  hardly  be  fairly  judged  of  by 
this  brief  and  imperfect  representation 
of  it. 


I  do  not  feel  satisfled  that  the  above  ac- 
ooont  of  the  sncceraiTe  formations  of  eortir, 
eouraff§t  eouragntx,  is  historically  correct. 
— A.J.E. 

»  If  this  termination  were  ever  (-ee),  it 
was  onlv  through  the  West  Midland  eon- 
fbsion  of  i,  e,  and  rejection  of  final «,  cer- 
tahil7  not  ftt>m  reading  te  as  «,  and  calling 
that  (ee).  It  was  dialectic,  not  literary.— 
A.J.S. 

*  The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  sonnd  (a) 
shown  b7  all  the  authorities  of  16.,  makes 
me  inclined  to  reject  at  once  the  hypothesis 
that  eourteajf  could  hare  been  called  (kar- 
ten)  in  H.  With  regard  to  the  second  syl- 
lable of  the  word,  more  is  said  in  Chap. 
YII.  1  1,  near  the  beginning.— A.J.E. 

*  Although  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, spelling  may  have  affected  pronunda- 
tioo,  in  12.  IS.  and  14.  we  have  no  reason 
to  assume   anything   but   the    converse, 


namely,  that  pronunciation  affected  spell- 
ing.—A.J.E. 

♦  But  they  were  not  so  pronounced  in  16., 
as  we  know  by  direct  evidence,  and  they 
are  not  now  so  pronounced  by  the  illiterate 
in  our  proTinces.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  heard  a  porter  at  Clapham 
Junction  shouting  out  many  times  in  suc- 
cession (Klap'am  Dshtiq'shun).  with  pure 
(ti)  and  not  (o),  and  without  any  obscura- 
tion of  the  unaccented  vowels.- A.J.E. 

*  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  (a) 
being  now  on  record,  and  the  battle  be- 
tween (a,  u)  being  still  undecided,  I  do  not 
see  how  this  conclusion  can  be  admitted. 
— A.J.E. 

•  See  supri  p.  299,  and  800,  n.  2,  also  p. 
425,  p.  507  and  numerous  instances  in  Chi^. 
T.  {  1,  No.  3.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  this  « to  have  been  anything 
but  (y,  e,  f).— A.J.E. 
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OE,  EO  (in  one  STLLiLBLB),  01,  10  (iN  OKB  Stllablb),  UE,  EU,  UI,  lU 
(IN  ONB  Syllable),  aio)  thi  tawanta  EOU,  EOW,  EOUW,  EW, 
lEU,  IW,  IEW,  W,  UW,  bach  =  (uii). 


The  illostratioiu  and  ar^^iimeiits  by 
which  the  above  proposition  is  sup- 
ported, are  ^ven  at  some  len|^  in  my 
paper.  A  bnef  sammary,  which  under- 
states the  proof,  is  all  that  can  be  given 
here.  Assuming  that  Norman  long  or 
tonic  fi  =  (uu),  it  was  ascertained  ^  that 
Norman  in,  and  inferred '  that  the  in- 
verted iu,  had  the  same  sound  as  u 
alone,  that  is,  that  nMtY  =  (nuut),  firuit 
=  (fruut) .'  riule = (ruul*ej.  These  con- 
clusions depend  on  the  light  shed  by 
Norman  and  English  on  each  other.^ 
Thus  in  EngUsh  texts  frute  rhymes 
with  dedutey  i.e.  Norman  deduit^  and 
again  frut  with  dedwtt  whence  ui 
=  u  =:  w  =  (uu).  Again  Norman 
«uftr,  aiur  to  follow,  becomes  »iw  in 
Layamon,  tuwe  in  Ancren  Eiwle, 
9we  in  the  AlliteratiTe  Poems,  and 
sewe  in  Chaucer,  shewing  ew,  uij  iu, 
iWf  mp  =  {vLu)f  and  therefore  aewe  of 
Chaucer  =  (suu*e).^  The  argument  thus 

S lined,  applied  to  triw-e  (Robert  of 
loucester),  trewe  (Chaucer),  truwe 
(Occleve),  and  treue  (Audley),  gives 
theoretic  (truu-e;,  which  is  shewn  to 
be  correct  by  tnce  in  Alliterative  Poems, 
p.  27,  where  due  also  rhymes  with  it, 
supported  by  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
trwe,^  Thus,  in  adoition  to  the  digraph 
above  given,  ut  and  eu  also  appear  to 
=  (uu).  If  then  the  ags.  ireowej  which 
appears  as  ire<noe  and  treouwe  in  Lajra- 
mon*s  earliest  text,  and  as  trewe  in  the 
later,  had  a  sound  different  firom  trew0f 

I  The  proof  miut  be  sought  in  the  paper 
referred  to,  and  having  not  seen  it,  I  can 
calj  express  my  own  doubta  of  its  oorreet- 
ness  fonnded  upon  my  own  small  amount 
of  observation,  see  p.  458.— A.J.E 

•  Apparently  ft'om  the  theory  that  an 
Inversion  of  the  order  of  the  letters  in  a 
digraph  does  not  aifect  its  value,  whleh  is 
to  me  extremely  doubtftil.— AJ.E. 

*  In  nuitf  ftuiU  the  t ,  still  pronounced, 
is  as  much  a  representatiTe  of  the  lost  gut- 
tural, as  the  y  in  day,  may.— A.J.E. 

♦  Which  I  doubt.— A.J.E. 

s  An  examination  of  the  age  and  locality 
tA  M8S.  is  neceesary  before  Judging  of  the 
value  of  their  ortbo^phy  in  determining 
sounds.  The  Alliterative  Poems,  Sir 
Gawayne,  and  Antura  of  Arther  are  West 
Midland,  in  which  part  of  the  country  a 
very  peculiar  pronunciation  still  prevails, 
so  diiferent  from  the  South  Eastern,  that 
the  ancient  orthography  of  that  diftnct  re- 
otdres  especial  study.  It  is  very  probable 
that  (uu)  was  unknown  in  those  districts  as 
a  sound  of  i«,  w,  but  that  it  was  always 
vvplaosd  by  (yy,  y)  or  some  cognate  sound. 


iriwe^  or  tnce^  it  could  only  have  been 
for  a  short  time,  and  it  may  probably 
be  assumed  to  have  been  the  same.^ 
The  supposition,  then,  that  ew  had  one 
sound  in  words  of  Norman  origin,  and 
another  in  those  of  native  srowth  (p. 
302)  is  unnecessary,  and  inched  incon- 
sistent vrith  the  met  that,  though  it 
may  be  true  that  Chaucer  does  not 
rhyme  together  words  mew  of  different 
origin,  omer  writers  do.  As  a  case  in ' 
point  we  find  in  Alliterative  Poems,  p. 
13,  irwe  English,  blufe  probably  Nor- 
man, grewe  preterit,  remwe  Norman, 
and  again  knetoe  English,  (which  is 
also  found  written  knwe)  ewe  Norman 
due  Norman,  hwe  English,  untrwe  Eng- 
lish and  remwe  Norman,  all  rhyming 
together."  We  note  also  in  this  text 
Chaucer's  newe  alwavs  spelled  nw  or 
fiu¥.  We  should,  tnerefore,  perhi^ 
read  such  rhymes  as  those  found 
in  Lyrical  Poetry,  p.  37,  viz :  reowe, 
newe,  heowe,  kneowe ;  as  (ruu-e,  nuu-e, 
HUU'e,  knuu-e).  Many  confirmatory 
instances  mignt  be  cited  from  various 
texts,  but  the  above  may  suffice  to^shew 
the  great  probability  that  Norman  and 
English  ue  eu^  ui  iu,  eou,  etc.  were  in 
13.  and  14.  =  (uu),  and  hence  that  the 
modem  pronunciations  of:  rue,  true, 
sue,  suit,  rule,  pursuit,  bruit,  fruit,  and 
the  vulgar  sound  of:  nuisance  (nuu^, 
duty  (duu^,  new  (nun),  beautiful  (bun), 
are  but  echoes  of  that  of  13.  and  14.* 


On  Layamon  see  p.  496,  and  on  the  Ancren 
Riwle,  seep.  506.  The  orthography  of  these 
works  offers  so  many  points  of  difficulty 
that  it  cannot  be  safely  appealed  to  for  any 
proofli.  The  whole  of  our  W^tem  provin- 
cial pronunciation  has  first  to  be  studied.— 
AJ.E. 

0  In  the  last  note  it  was  eoi^ectored  tiiat 
the  IP  of  the  Alliterative  Poems  may  have 
been  (yy).  As  regards  the  Promptorium 
the  author  only  knew  the  East  Angnan  pro- 
nundatioa  (supri  p.  33,  note  3),  and  to  this 
day  the  East  Anglians  use  {jy)  for  (uu). 
The  above  inference  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  hazardous.— A.J.B, 

T  On  treowe  see  p.  498, 1.  14.  No  Anglo- 
saxon  scholar  would  be  likely  to  admit  et 
to  have  had  the  same  value  as  «.  See  p. 
511.— A.J.E. 

B  Probably  all  these  rhymed  as  (yy),  as 
they  still  would  in  Devonshire.  See  snpri 
n.  5.— A  J.E. 

•  This  conclusion  is  direotly  opposed  to 
all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  thie  sal^eet. 
— A.J.B. 


Chap.  VI.  §  1. 
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01,  10  (in  OKI  stllablb),  OE,  £0  =  (uu)  otl  (ee). 


It  is  remarkable  that  two  sounds  so 
remotely  allied  as  (an)  and  (ee)  should 
frequently,  both  in  Norman  and  Eng- 
lish, be  used  one  for  the  other.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  probable  than 
that  01  in  early  French  generally, 
must  have  represented  the  sound  (uu). 
Nothing  at  the  same  time  is  clearer 
than  that  in  the  Norman  texts  the 
Oft  of  Central  France  is  very  gene- 
rally to  be  read  (ee).  Thus  the  forms 
Moi,  toft',  etc.,  which  in  proper  Nor- 
man would  be  meij  lei,  etc.,  are  by 
no  means  excluded  from  Norman  texts, 
but  are  constantly  found  rhymine  with 
ihe  Norman  ei  or  m.  Thus  tei  rhymes 
with  mot,  tnoi  with/ot',  voir  with  wer, 
rot  with  leij  etc.,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  pronounced  (mee,  yeer,  leej,  etc. 
The  concurrence,  howerer,  or  such 
forms  as  :  ffefwil  genou,  ffenoul,  femte  ; 
aeoilUr,  acuilier,  where  «*«' = (uu);  agoille 
agmiUe;  an^oisM,  an^uisBe,  anguue ; 
noitf  nuit ;  poi^pou  pen ;  fwoyn  (rhym- 
loe  with  eorbiloun  in  De  Biblesworth, 
Wright  p.  158),  seems  to  shew  that  ot', 
iftft'=(uu).  This  conjecture  ma^  be 
ftuiher  confirmed  by  assuming  0*=  of, 
and  obserring  that  oile  oil  of  12.  be- 
comes oele  and  utile  in  13.,  and  huile 
in  16.,  while  huef,  borf  are  bouf=^ 
(buuf)  in  De  Biblesworth.  This  word 
he  rhymes  with  ouf  ceuf,  of  which  the 
Tariants  were  oef,  uef.  Again  dof, 
moe^  roe  of  13.,  become  later  bouey  moue, 
roue.  But  eo  also  =  (uu),  as  is  seen  in 
the  numerous  words  of  the  form  m»- 
pereor,  etc.,  which  became  emperour, 
etc.  The  most  difficult  case  is  that  of 
fo=oft'=(uu).  It  is  proved,  however, 
by  the  formation  of  such  words  as 
mafwton,  which  became  by  the  loss  of 
ihe  n  and  fusion  of  to  into  «i,  maitun, 
Baieun  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way,  as  may  also  fna^un  mason,  from 
low  Latin  maeio.  The  word  in  its 
Normanised  form  maehun  occurs  in 
Layamon,  and  is  erroneously  translated 
machine  by  Sir  F.  Madden.  These 
views  respecting  Norman  oiiOyOeeo^ 
ruu),  are  singularly  confirmed  by  Eng- 
lish examples  of  adopted  Norman  woros. 
Mr.  EUis^s  inferences  (p.  269)  I  should 
generally  endorse,  except  that,  as  before 

t  In  this  (Virther  faivettintioii  respeet 
would  have  Xp  be  paid  to  the  principle  of 
paUtalizatlon  produced  by  an  nuerted  «, 
funiliar  to  those  who  have  studied  phonetio 
laws,  and  weU  iUustrated  by  Pro^  Haldo> 


stated,  I  should  pronounce  hoitUy  for 
which  buUte  is  also  found  (buust*ei  not 
(buist'e),  and  perhi^ys  Loiy  eop,  ana  6oy 
(Luu,  kuu,  buu).  Merour  mirror  of 
Chaucer,  is  directly  taken  from  Norman 
mireor.  It  occurs  as  myroure  in  Po- 
litical Songs,  Wright,  p.  213.  Norman 
poeete  also  appears  constantly  in  EngUsh 
as  pouste.  The  case  of  to  =  (uu)  is  not 
considered  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rendered  more  than  probable  by 
our  word  warrior  written  werroure  by 
Capgrave,  and  referable  to  Norman 
puerreuTj  which  by  analogy  =ffuerrour. 
Analysing  the  ou  =  (uu)  into  oft'=  to,  we 
obtain  the  modem  English  warrior. 
Similarly  we  may  trace  carrion  to  Nor- 
man earoine.  So  the  word  riot^  con- 
jeeturally  referred  by  the  editor  of 
Ancren  Kiwle  to  route,  may  be  really  a 
variant  of  that  word.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  English 
riot  came  directly  from  Norman  riote^ 
and  the  variation,  if  variation  it  be, 
must  have  belonged  to  the  original 
source.  Diez,  Manage,  Scheler  and 
Burguy  virtually  nve  up  the  ety- 
mology altogether.  It  is  only  probable 
then,  but  not  proved,  that  Iforman 
earoine  and  English  carrion,  might 
have  been  (karuune),  and  Uiat  rioi 
might  have  been  sometimes  (ruut^. 
The  subject  requires  further  investi- 
gation.* The  nuctuations  of  Norman 
orthography  sugrated  the  enquiry  thai 
has  been  sketch^,  but  the  results  lead 
us  on  still  farther,  and  render  it  pro- 
bable that  M,  ocy  etc.,  when  found  in 
pure  English  words,  had  also  the 
sound  ^uu).  Heo  she,  therefore,  with 
the  variants  hu  and  hue,  was  probably 
(huu),  as  it  still  is  in  Lancashire. 
jUeore  their,  too,  and  AuerCf  interpret 
each  other,  and  so  do,  duere  and  aeor, 
beoth  and  bueth^  beon  and  bucn,  preoet 
and  prueetj  gUw  and  gleo.  We  infer, 
then,  that  in  Layamon's  boom  warrior, 
cheoeey  leode,  Uof^  leote  the  «o  =  (uu). 
The  subsequent  rorms  bum  (Piers  Plow- 
man), ehooiCy  luvcy  looeCf  etc.,  and  the 
contemporary  form  lued  for  leody  rPoL 
Songs,  p.  155),  render  this  hypothesis 
very  strong,  while  such  forms  as  good 
goo^  compared  with  goud  (Layamon,) 

man,  fai  his  artide  on  Glottoais  Analftic 
Orthography,  pp.  67-71.  So  far  as  I  can 
imderstand  them,  I  entirely  dissent  txom 
the  views  expressed  in  the  text.— AJ.E. 
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EXPRESSION  OF  80TJ1ID6. 


CHAP.YLi  2. 


Um  town,  proeve  Nonnan  preove  Eng- 
lish, doel  and  deol  sorrow,  shew  that  oe  as 
well  as  00^=  (an).  The  great  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  phonetic  values  of  oi,  eo, 
oe  arises  from  the  undouhted  fact  that 
they  were  represented  hoth  hy  (nu)  and 
bjr  (ee).*  Thus  we  find  that  nearly 
aU  the  Nonnan  and  English  words 
cited  ahove  appear  to  have  both  sounds. 
Thus  heo  app^rs  as  hsj  heore  huere  as 
h»re^  deor  duerg  as  dere,  btoth  bueth  as 
heth,  beon  buen  as  ben^  preott  pruest  as 
prettf  eheose  as  chetej  leote  as  letey  etc.,' 
also  prowe  preove  as  preve,^  earoine  as 
eareyne  carof/ne,  pupie,  pueple,  people 
as  pepUf  etc.  This  divarication  in 
the  case  of  Norman  words,  was  more 
apparent  than  real,  since  the  nsnal 
Norman  sound  of  oi  was  (ee).     Yet 


the  numerous  examples  of  oi  a]BO= 
(nu),  as  for  instance  in  the  normal 
tenmnation  of  the  third  person  ain- 
gular  of  the  imperfect  tense  of  tiie 
nrstconjugation,  which  was  -otU =(uiit), 
while  in  the  other  conjugations  it  was 
-eit = (-eet),  render  the  determination  of 
the  law  of  divergence  very  difficult. 
This  law,  however,  must  apparently 
have  equally  dictated  the  interchan^ 
of  the  sounos  as  well  in,  English  as  in 
Nonnan,  and  this  fact  is  only  one  iiroof 
more  of  the  remarkable  corresponaence 
(in  spite  of  all  ortho^phic  variationa) 
between  the  phonetic  systems  of  tiie 
two  languages,  and  illustrates  the  ge- 
neral position  that  the  Nonnan  and 
English  pronunciations  respectively 
help  to  determine- each  other.^ 


§  2.     The  Expresmn  of  the  Sounds. 

The  list  in  the  last  section  suggests  its  counterpart,  how 
have  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  been  expressed  by 
letters  at  different  times  ?  Tip  till  the  invention  of  printing 
at  least,  the  object  of  writers  seems  to  have  been  to  represent 
their  pronunciation,  and  the  possibility  of  using  the  same 
symbols  with  altered  values  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  them,  although  each  sound  was  not  uniformly  represented 
by  the  same  sign,  and  some  signs  had  more  than  one  value/ 
It  is  also  not  at  all  improbable  that  very  provincial  writers 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  values  to  the  letters 
corresponding  to  their  local  pronunciations,  and  have  then 
used  them  consistently  according  to  their  lights.  From 
these  causes  arose  the  occasional  picturesqueness  of  scribed 
orthography,  which  was  unchecked  by  any  acknowledged 


1  M7  own  indicsted  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  to  which  Mr.  Payne  refers  are 
to  he  found  on  p.  269,  and  131,  note,  col.  1, 
p.  138,  note  col.  1.  The  qoeation  aeems  to 
he  one  affecting  the  treatment  of  Latin  e,  0, 
in  the  Romance  languages.— A.  J-E. 

«  These  anomalies,  occurring  in  MSS.  not 
expressly  named,  seem  reamly  explicahle 
by  the  known  interchanges  of  eo,  «,  p.  488, 
and  otUy  $,  suprii  p.  586,  n.  6.— AJ.E. 

*  O0,  «o  are  so  rare  in  Chaucer,  see  p.  362, 
L  83,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  Judge  of 
their  origin  or  intentional  use  as  distinct 
i^m  (ee).  But  we  must  not  forget  the  two 
modem  forms  reprove,  reprieve.— Il  J. E, 

*  The  Norman  was  an  old  Norse  phonetic 

2 stem  modifving  the  langue  d*oil,  so  that 
e  latter  had  the  main  share  in  the  result. 
The  English  was  a  pure  Anglosaxon  system, 
slightly  modified  by  an  old  Norse  element. 


There  seems  to  be  no  connection  between 
the  two  systems  of  sound.  The  orthogra- 
phies were  both  derived  from  the  Latin, 
out  the  Norman  spelling  came  direct  ttom. 
Roman  sources,  and  the  iUiglosaxan  was 
only  a  priestly  transcription  of  the  prr> 
existent  runic.  The  whole  application  of 
the  orthographies  was  therefore  divcnew 
The  Norman  accidentally  came  into  oollision 
with  the  English,  but  the  developments 
seem  to  have  proceeded  independently,  and 
the  share  of  Nonnan  in  13.  EngUsb  was 
scarcely  more  than  that  of  EngUsh  in  IS. 
Norman.  Ultimately  the  whole  character 
of  our  language,  both  in  idiom  and  sound*  be- 
came English,  and  Norman  words  were  ruth- 
lessly anglicised.  Hence,  I  nm  not  inclined 
to  admit  Mr.  Payne's  conclusion.— A  J.£. 

^  See  the  table  on  p.  407,'where  in  eoL 
2,  **  (ou)  0  00  oa^**  is  a  misprint  far  **  (00) 
0  00  OS." 
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authority.  At  the  present  day  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
us  but  the  usage  of  printing  offices,  on  which  (and  not 
on  the  manuscripts  of  authors)  our  orthographical  laws  and 
the  pages  of  our  dictionaries  are  founded.  The  most  in- 
geniously contradictory  reasons  are  given  for  preferring  one 
spelling  to  another.  Sometimes  a  man  with  a  name,  as 
Johnson  in  England  and  Webster  in  America,  proclaims  his 
own  views  and  is  considerably  followed,  but  Johnson's  favourite 
"ick  as  in  musick  has  disappeared,  and  no  Englishman  likes 
to  see  the  American  orthography.^  During  the  last  fifty 
▼ears  a  habit  of  eye  has  been  generated,  and  spelling  has 
been  dissociated  in  our  minds  from  the  expression  of  sound. 
But  even  in  the  xvth  century  this  was  not  the  case  in 
England,  although  the  disappearance  of  final  e  from  pro- 
nunciation introduced  more  and  more  confusion  as  the 
century  advanced,  and  the  original  value  of  the  e  was  less  un- 
derstood. When  printing  commenced,  there  was  a  necessity 
for  printers  to  introduce  some  degree  of  uniformity^  and,  as  I 
have  had  personal  experience  of  uie  difficulties  thus  created,' 
I  can  weU  understand  the  slowness  with  which  even  toler- 
able imiformity  was  attained.  It  took  fully  two,  if  not 
three,  centuries  to  reach  the  present  system.  During  this 
time  several  experiments  were  made,  among  which  I  do  not 
reckon  schemes  for  an  entire  renovation  of  our  orthography, 
as  proposed  by  Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill,  and  Butler,  in 
the  first  century  and  a  half  after  Caxton  set  up  his  press. 
The  last  great  change  was  made  in  the  xn  th  century,  when 
the  orthographies  ee  ea,  oo  oa,  were  settled  (pp.  77,  96), 
how,  and  by  whom,  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  The  intro- 
duction of  ie,  in  place  of  ee,  was  not  of  the  same  nature,  and 
did  not  take  root  till  the  xviith  century  (p.  104).  In  the 
course  of  that  century  many  little  changes  were  tried,  but 
the  gradual  loss  of  the  feeling  for  the  meaning  of  ca^  and  its 
perversion  in  the  early  part  of  the  xviii  th  century  (p.  88), 
undid  most  of  the  good  effected  in  the  xvi  th  century.     No 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  Die-  snivies  d'une  histoire  de  la  r^fonne  or- 
tionary  of  the  rrench  Academy,  it  has  thographiqoe  depoia  le  XV*  aidcle 
become  the  sole  rule  in  France,  or  jusqu'  a  nos  jours,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  186S, 
rather  each  of  its  six  editions  of  1694,  8to.  pp.  486. 
1718,  1740,  1762,  1796,  1835,  has  be- 
come the  rule  till  certain  points  were  J  In  1848-9  I  conducted  a  phonetio 
reconsidered  and  changed  in  subsequent  printing  office  with  a  riew  of  trying 
editions.  '*  Le  Dictionnaire  de  TAca-  the  experiment  of  a  phonetio  ortho- 
d6mie  est  done  la  seule  loi,"  says  the  graphy,  and  I  had  to  drill  compositon 
most  com]^etent  authority  in  France,  of  all  kinds  of  pronunciation  to  a  uni- 
K.  Ambroise  Firmin  Diaot,  in  his  ex-  form  system  of  spelling,  in  order  that 
tremely  interesting  Obsenrations  sur  all  my  books,  and  aU  parts  of  my 
rOrthographe  ou  Ortografie  fran9aise,  books,  should  be  consistent. 
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mat  change  was  effected  by  Johnson  over  Dyche  and 
Buchanan,  but  he  became  a  name,  and  a  refuge  for  the 
printer's  reader.  We  have  not  yet  settled  how  to  write 
between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the  words  in  our  lan- 
guage,^ although  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  not  find 

new  edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  sajB :  '*  L'uBage  si  fr^nent 
que  j*ai  dO.  mire,  et  que  j'ai  yu  fain 
sous  mes  yeux,  dans  ma  longue  carri^ 
typogra^hique,  du  Dicdonnaire  de  1' 
Academie,    m*a    permis   d'  appr^der 

J[uel8  8ont  lee  points  qui  ]>euTent  oftnr 
e  plus  de  difficultes.  J'ai  cm  de  mon 
devoir  de  lea  signaler.  L'Acad^mie 
rendrait  done  un  grand  service,  auan 
bien  au  public  lettr^  qu*  k  la  multitude 
et  aux  Strangers,  en  continuant  en  1868 
Vceuvre  si  hardiment  commence  par 
-»"-  en  1740,  et  qu'elle  a  pounuivie 


^  JB,  Jonei,  The  common  sense  of 
English  Orthoeraphy,  a  guide  to  the 
Spdling  of  doubtlul  and  difficult  words, 
for  the  use  of  printers,  authors,  ex- 
aminers, teachers,  and  students  gene- 
rally^  1867.  It  may  be  observed  that 
he  puts  printert  first  He  lays  down 
as  *"  the  principles  of  EngUsh  ortho- 
graphy," first,  "the  law  of  abbrevia- 
tion or  contraction,'*  illustrated  by 
Mtittc,  hk9t^  thii'ffB,  (nfnrioTy  baking^ 
entrance^  wilful^  fetter^  for  musicky 
bletsedt  thynget^  inferumr,  hakeing^  m- 
itranee  (?),  wilifuU,  fettter  (P),  second 
"  preference  for,  or  aversion  to,  certain 
letters  illustrated  by  the  disuse  of  v  in 
midfle,  and  use  of  it  at  the  end  of 
words."  The  statement  that  "the 
desire  to  produce  an  agreeable  succes- 
sion of  sounds,  or  euphony,  is  also  an 
important  principle  in  the  spelling  of 
words,"  is  unintelligible  in  an  ortho- 
graphy which  does  not  regulate  the 
sound.  He  classifies  the  doubtful 
words  thus:  1.  honor,  honour  (30 
words) ;  2.  movable,  moveable  (Johnson 
inconsistent) ;  3.  civilise,  civilize ;  4. 
traveler,  traveling,  traveled,  traveller, 
travelling,  travelled ;  6.  enrol,  enroU  ; 
6.  pres^d,  dressed,  prest,  drest;  7. 
medueval,  medieval;  8.  monies,  mo- 
neys: 9.  hinderance,  hindrance;  10. 
alcali,  alkali ;  11.  Frederic,  Frederick ; 
12.  connection,  connexion;  a  license, 
to  license,  advice,  advise;  14.  centre, 
center ;  15.  bark,  barque ;  16.  tong  in 
XYith  century,  tongue;  17.  controul, 
control.  And  he  then  proceeds  to  give 
rules  for  spelling  in  these  doubtful 
caMS.  His  arguments  do  not  merely 
affect  the  words  he  cites,  but  large 
numbers  of  others  which  he  does  not 
presume  to  alter,  because  they  are  not 
considered  doubtful.  This  is  the  most 
recent  attempt  at  giving  "principles" 
to  regulate  our  orthography.  The 
reader  will  find  a  Uepori  on  this  work 
by  Mr.  Russell  Martineau,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Socie^ 
for  1867,  Part  II.,  pp.  316-325.  M. 
Didot,  in  the  work  cited  on  p.  689,  n. 
2,  in  anticipation  of  a  revision  of 
Srench  orthography  in  a  contemplated 


elle 

en  1762  et  en  1835.  if  suffirait, 
d'apres  le  mdme  syst^me  et  dans  let 
proportions  que  T  Academic  jugera  con- 
y enables:  r  De  r^gulariser  Tortho- 
graphe  ^tymologique  de  la  lettre  x«  ^; 
et  de  substituer  aux  0,  M,  et  ^,  pK  nos 
lettres  fran^aises  dans  les  mots  les  plus 
usuels ;  d'6ter  X  hk  quelques  mots  od 
il  est  rest^  pour  flgurer  Terorit  rude  (*); 
2°  De  supprimer,  conformement  k  see 
pr^o^ents,  quelques  lettres  doubles  qui 
ne  se  prononcent  pas;  3^  De  Bimpli- 
fier  Torthc^Taphe  des  noms  compoKS, 
en  les  r^unissant  le  plus  possible  en  un 
seul  mot;  4"  De  rigulariser  la  dM- 
nence  ortliographique  des  mots  ter- 
minus en  ant  et  ent ;  5°  De  distinguer, 
par  une  l^g^re  modification  (la  cSliUe 
plac^  sous  le  f),  des  mots  termini  en 
tit  et  iifm^  qui  se  prononcent  tantdt 
avec  le  son  du  i  et  tantdt  avec  le  ion 
de  r« ;  6^  De  remplacer,  dans  certains 
mots,  I'y  par  T  t ;  7**  De  Conner  une 
application  spdciale  aux  deux  formet 
g  et  ^  au  caa  o(i  le  y,  dont  le  son  est 
celui  du  g  doux,  ne  serait  pas  prif(§rable ; 
8^  De  substituer  Yt  k  \x,  comme 
marque  du  pluriel  k  certains  mots, 
comme  elle  I'a  fait  pour  loUy  au  lieu  de 
hix  (leXf  la  loi,  ligexy  les  lois).  Parmi 
ces  principales  modifications  g^n^rale- 
ment  r^clam^es,  I'Acad^mie  adoptera 
celles  au*elle  jugera  le  plus  importantes 
et  le  plus  opportunes.  Quant  4  cellei 
qu'elle  croira  devoir  ajoumer,  il  suffi- 
rait, ainsi  qu'elle  I'a  fait  quelouefois 
dans  la  sixieme  Edition,  et  conforme- 
ment k  I'avis  de  ses  Cahiert  de  1694, 
d'ouvrir  la  voie  k  leur  adoption  futore 
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much  inconvenience  from  the  uncertainty,  and  most  writers 
select  the  spelling  which  their  hand  takes  from  habit  with- 
out consideration,  and  do  not  call  the  compositor  to  order 
if  he  alters  it  in  print.  And  compositors,  with  their 
authorized  superiors,  the  printers'  readers,  have  habits  of 
their  own  as  to  spelling  and  punctuation,  regarding  their 
author's  iiS.  as  an  orthographical  exercise  which  it  is  their 
business  to  correct ;  so  that,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases 
where  the  author  is  opinionated  and  insists  on  the  com- 
positor **  following  copy,"  ^  no  printed  book  represents  the 
orthography  and  punctuation  of  the  man  of  education 
who  writes,  but  only  of  the  man  of  routine  who  prints.* 

as  I  know,  I  am  iiiUy  conrmced  that 
it  is  largely  of  printing  office  origin." 
As  this  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  following  letter  from  the  Mr.  Jones, 
mentioned  p.  590,  n.  1,  in  the  Athe^ 
nmuM,  10  July  1869,  in  which  he 
seems  to  be  endeavouring  to  give  effect 
to  his  views  by  means  of  an  association. 
The  "Fonetic  Nuz"  Spelling  alluded 
to,  is  that  employed  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  Phonetic  News  in  1849 : 
^'Spelling  Refortn. — Perhaps  you  wiU 
allow  me  a  short  space  to  lay  before 
your  readers  a  briet  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation. The  very  mention  of  *  Spelling 
Reform*  suggests  to  most  people  some- 
thing like  the  *  Fonetic  Nuz'  system, 
whicn  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
ridicule.  Permit  me  then  to  say,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  upon  ^e 
phonetic  method,  that  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association  does  not  propose  to 
introduce  that  mode  of  Spelling  the 
English  language,  but  that  our  recom- 
mendations are  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing assumptions,  which  most  persons 
wul  readily  admit : — 1.  No.  one  would 
desire  to  stereotype  and  hand  down  to 
posterity  our  orthography  in  its  pre- 
sent state  ;  but  there  is  a  vague 
notion  that  at  tome  time  and  by  some 
means  the  thing  will  be  rectified.  2. 
England  is  about  the  only  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  orthography  has 
not  been,  in  some  way  or  otner,  ad- 
justed ;  and  orthography  is  one  of  tiie 
yery  few  subjects  in  England  which 
have  not  been  adapted  to  modem  re- 
quirements. 3.  The  anomalies  of  the 
orthography  cause  serious  obstructioD 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  most 
of  the  time   in  Government   schools 


an  moyen  de  la  formule :  Quelquet-ttnt 
ierivent  .  .  .  :  on  en  se  servant  de 
oette  autre  locution:  On  pourrait 
4erire  ....  Par  cette  simple  in- 
dication, chacun  ne  se  croirait  pas  irr6- 
yocableraent  enchain^,  et  pourrait  ten- 
ter quelques*  modifications  dans  T^cri- 
ture  et  dans  rimpression  des  livres,"  p. 
23.  This  is  the  latest  French  view  of 
the  question. 

^  And  then  the  compositor  can 
easily  take  his  revenge,  ana  disgust  his 
author,  by  copying  all  the  careless 
blunders  which  naste  and  the  habit  of 
leaving  such  matters  to  the  printer 
have  engendered  in  our  writers.  The 
literal  exhibition  of  the  greater  part  of 
•*  the  copy  for  press,**  and  still  more  of 
the  correspondence,  of  even  esteemed 
men  of  letters,  would  show  that  our 
present  orthography,  including  the  use 
of  capitals  and  punctuation,  is  by  no 
means  so  settled  as  printed  books,  and 
the  stress  laid  upon  **  correct "  spelling 
in  Civil  Service  Examinations,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

'  Some  months  after  this  paragraph 
was  written,  I  received  a  letter  firom 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  in 
which  he  says :  **  I  vrish  you  may  make 
the  Philological  Society  take  some 
tenable  ^und  as  to  orthography  in 
their  dictionary.  Nothing  can  be 
moro  absurd  than  the  veneration  felt 
and  paid  to  the  actual  spelling  of  Eng- 
lish, as  if  it  had  been  shaped  by  the 
national  mind,  and  were  not  really  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  foremen  of  some 
printing  offices.  In  America  all  books 
printed  in  New  York  exhibit  Webster's 
rodlin^,  and  most  books  printed  at 
Cambndge  (a  great  place  for  printers), 
Worcester's.  Although  we  cannot 
trace  the  English  spelling-book,  so  far 
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Still  there  is  a  latent  spark  of  that  fire  which  wanned  the 
original  writers  of  our  own  manuscripts,  and  there  is  a 
notion  that  certain  combinations  have  an  inherent  tendency  to 
represent  certain  sounds,  and  conversely  that  certain  sounds 
are  naturally  represented  by  certain  combinations.  The  last 
section  will  have  shown  with  what  allowances  the  first  state- 
ment must  be  received  in  the  xix  th  century ;  the  'following 
table  will  show  how  varied  are  the  combinations  which  have 
been  and  are  employed  to  represent  the  sounds. 

In  drawing  up  the  list  of  sounds  represented,  it  was 
necessary  to  include  all  the  sounds  which,  so  far  as  the 
preceding  investigation  shews,  previously  existed  in  our 
language,  and  those  which  recent  and  minute  examination 
establishes  to  exist  at  present,  including  those  newly  in- 
troduced French  words  which  are  spoken  in  a  semi-French 
pronunciation.  The  following  list  is  an  extract  from  the 
completer  list  of  spoken  sounds  in  the  introduction,  and  for 
convenience  is  arranged  in  the  same  order.  The  same 
abbreviations  are  used  as  in  the  last  section. 


bein^  occupied  in  teaching  reading  and 
spelling — ^with  arithmetic — ^with  miser- 


able results,  as  to  the  proportion  of 
children  tamed  ont  of  these  schools 
having  the  ability  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence and  to  spell  correctly.  4.  The 
various  examinations  conducted  by  the 
GoTemment,  the  Universities,  and  other 
examining  bodies,  give  a  fictitious  value, 
and  virtually  give  the  sanction  of  their 
approval,  to  a  system  which  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  *  the 
best  method  of  spelling  words,*  a  sys- 
tem which  has  l)een  described  by  high 
authority  as  *  an  accidental  custom,  a 
mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  ig- 
norance and  chance,  equdly  repugnant 
to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense.' 

6.  A  simplification  of  the  orthography 
would  do  more  to  g[ive  the  people  the 
ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and  to 
roell  correctly  than  any  amount  of 
Government  grants  or  any  legislation 
whatever.  6.  No  individoAl  or  society 
under  present  circumstances  would 
have  sufficient  influence  to  introduce  an 
improved  system  of  orthography;  if 
done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  literary  men.  teachers,  examin- 
ers, printers,  and  the  public  generally. 

7.  It  is  poiisible,  by  observing  analogy 
and  following  precedent,  wiUiout  in- 
troducing any  new  letters  or  applying 
any  new  principle,  to  simplify  tne  or- 


thography so  as  to  reduce  the  difiicol- 
ties  to  a  minimun,  and  to  replace  con- 
fusion and  caprice  by  order  and  symme- 
try. The  Spelling  Reform  Assodatioa 
invite  the  co-oneration  of  all  literaij 
men  and  friends  of  education  in  this 
desirable  object  £.  Jones,  Hon.  Sec" 
The  opinions  entertained  by  the  pre- 
sent writer  on  the  subject  thus  broadied 
by  Prof.  Child,  and  Mr.  Jones,  wiU 
be  developed  in  the  subsequent  sections 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  M.  Didofs 
French  proposals.  It  will  there  ap- 
pear that  I  do  not  see  how  any  *'  tenmble 
ground  **  can  be  taken  by  the  Philo- 
logical Society  **  as  to  the  orUiography 
of  their  dictionary,"  beyond  the  acciaeift 
of  present  custom  in  London.  Mndk 
might  be  said  on  Mr.  Jones's  sevm 
points,  which  he  believes  '^most  per- 
sons will  readily  admit."  Why  our 
present  orthography  should  be  con- 
sidered so  much  less  worthv  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  than  one 
modified  on  Mr.  Jones's  *'  principles," 
and  how  any  such  modificaiions  would 
render  its  use  beneficial  in  schools  to 
the  extent  anticipated,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  c«>nceive.  To  Mr.  Jones's  sevenili 
proposition,  if  I  understand  it  aright^ 
my  own  orthographic  studies  lead  me 
to  give  an  unqualified  denial. 
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(A  a),  was  always  represented  by  a 
from  13.  to  19.,  the  sound  went  ont 
in  17.,  and  now  only  exists  in  rather 
a  rare  pronunciation  of:  ask,  staff, 
command,  pass,  and  similar  words, 
and  is  considered  to  exist  in:  star, 
card,  by  those  who  believe  the  Towel 
short ;  it  is  common  in  the  provinces 
in  place  (se). 

{A  a),  was  probably  the  ags.  sound 
written  a,  possibly  the  sound  meant 
by  oa  in  13. ;  it  is  now  lost  in  Eng- 
lish, but  is  heard  in  Scotch. 

(:A  a),  according  to  Wallis,  etc.,  the 
sound  into  which  short  o  fell  in  17. 
when  *'  fall  folly,  call  collar,  lawes 
losse,  cause  cost,  aw'd  odd,  saw*d 
sod,*'  were  considered  as  perfect 
pairs.  In  19.  this  short  o  is  (o). 
The  distinction  is  delicate,  but  may 
be  rendered  appreciable  by  drawling 
odd  into  (ood)  which  will  be  found  to 
be  different  from  awed  (Axd),  or  by 
shortening  the  vowel  in  the  latter 
word,  pr^ucing  (Ad)  which  is  dif- 
ferent TTom  odd  (od).  In  19.  a  after 
a  (w)  sound,  as  what^  wateh^  squashy 
(whAt,  wAtch,  sku^Ash),  is  the  sole 
representative  of  this  sound,  and 
even  here  most  speakers  use  (o). 

(Aa  aa)  was  represented  by  a  always 
in  13.,  and  by  a  in  open,  and  fr^ 
quently  by  oa  in  closed  syllables  in 
14.  In  16.  it  was  still  written  a 
without  any  indication  that  the  syl- 
lable was  long,  except  by  an  occa- 
sional mute  final  «.  The  sound  was 
lost  in  17.,  except  perhaps  before  r, 
so  that  ary  er  in  tar,  cl^rk,  may  have 
represented  (aar),  though  they  were 
acknowledged,  and  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently pronounced,  as  {mt)  only. 
In  19.  the  indication  of  length  and 
quality  is  variously  made  according 
to  the  origin  of  the  word  in  :  father, 
or*  (but  not  in  bor^,  far«,  etc.), 
seraglio,  aA,  a/ms,  Ma/m<«bury,  kcXat, 
atmt,  b/vrqutf,  cWk,  h^ort,  gtiard,  but 
its  principal  indication  is  a  before 
r=  (j)  professedly,  but  intended  to  be 
omittect  by  those  persons  who  write 
larf  to  indicate  (laaf).  In  London 
ar,  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  regular  sign 
for  (aa),  and  is  so  used  by  many 
writers.  The  ah  !  of  the  exclama- 
tion is,  however,  nearly  as  certain, 
and  does  not  involve  the  r  difficulty. 


{Aa  aa),  this  appears  to  have  been  tiia 
long  a  of  ags.  It  has  since  disap- 
peared from  acknowled^  sounm. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  heard  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  it  is  by  some  recognized 
as  the  common  London  sound  meant 
for  (aa),  which  see. 

(:Aa  aa^,  unknown  previously  to  17., 
and  then  represented  by  an,  aw^ 
augh,  ough ;  these  sounds  and  nota- 
tions still  prevail.  It  replaced  the 
sound  of  (au|,  and  hence  was  repre- 
sented by  a  Wore  /,  as  now ;  or  by 
a/,  with  a  mute  I.  It  was  identified 
with  the  German  a,  and  is  often 
called  **  German  a  "  in  pronouncing 
dictionaries;  it  was  also  identified 
with  French  d,  and  Midge  could 
not  hear  the  difference.  See  Eron- 
dell's  remarks  supr^  p.  226,  n.,  col.  2. 
In  17.  oa  represented  it  in  bro«d.  The 
following  may  be  considered  as  its 
representatives  in  19. :  full,  aam, 
Maffdalen  College  (MAAd'len),  maul- 
stick, wa/k,  ba^an,  haul,  Mawdi^ 
non^Aty,  YaM^Aon,  aw/n,  au^ftil, 
atM,  brood,  so/der  (spelled  sau^der 
in  Sam  Slick),  ought.  The  com- 
bination or  IS  theoretically  (oi). 
practically  (aaj),  or  (aa);  so  that 
Dickens,  in  Pickwick,  writes  Smorl 
Tork  as  a  name  to  indicate  tmdU 
talk.  See  supr^,  p.  676,  under  o. 
Hence,  extraor^nary,  Giorgio, 
G#orge,  fork,  hors«,  may  be  reckoned 
as  other  examples,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  include  the  r  in  the 
combination. 

(Aah  aahj.  This  delicate  sound  pro- 
bably rbrmed  the  transition  trom 
(aa)  to  (asao)  in  17.,  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally heard  from  *<  refined" 
speakers,  as  a  variety  of  (aa^,  which 
they  consider  too  *' broad,  wlula 
(0»^  used  by  others  is  too  *'  mine- 
ing. '  It  is  a  mere  variety  of  (aa), 
aim  is  represented  in  the  same  way. 

{M  »)  was  probably  the  short  ags.  e, 
but  in  1^.  it  rapidly  became  con- 
fbsed  vnth  (b,  e),  and  was  then, 
lost  It  reappears  in  17.  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  (a),  and  was  represented 
by  a  and  the  same  varieties  as  that 
sound.  So  it  has  remained,  but  by 
omitting  letters,  and  reducing  manv 
Taa),  and  even  other  sound*,  to  this 
mvourite  short  vowel,  it  is  seen  va- 
riously represented  in  19.,  as:  sot^ 
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Isaac,  Ma^kay,  draehm,  haT«,  always 
(Haav)  down  to  16.,  b^uio  (baen'jo), 
ioffhmon  (Tsem-vn),  platd,  Bahnon, 
harangue,  ClapAom,  considered  as 
j^ffip-sem),  but  really  (Klsep-OTi), 
ToUmache  (Tsel-msBsh),  piquant. 
In  17.  one^  once  were  (wsen,  wsens). 
It  is  in  19.  also  nsed  by  rery  delicate 
speakers,  especially  eancated  ladies 
in  Torksbire,  in  sucb  words  as : 
basket,  staff,  potb,  pass,  atmt,  in 
wbich  (ab,  a)  and  (sese,  aab,  aa)  are 
also  beard.  Tbis  vowel  is  now  cba- 
racteristic  of  Englisb,  and  is  the 
despair  of  foreigners. 

{Msd  8Bse).  Tbe  long  (eee)  replaced 
(aa)  in  17.,  and  was  represented  in 
all  tbe  ways  in  wbicb  (aa)  bad  been 
previonsly  pronounced.  No  cbange 
was  acknowledged.  Tbe  sonnd  ra- 
pidly died  ont  into  tbe  (ee)  of  18., 
out  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  West 
of  England,  where  (BajsDtb,  ksesud) 
are  pronounced  for  ^ath,  cord.  It 
is  tbe  name  of  tbe  letter  A  in  Ire- 
land. Twenty  years  a^o  it  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  a  fashionable  lonj^ 
sound  of  A  in  Copenhagen.  It  is 
sometimes  beard  in  19.,  especially 
from  ladies,  as  a  thinner  utterance 
of  (aaj  than  (aab)  would  be. 

(-ZEu  8Bu).    See  (eu). 

(Ah  ah).  Tbis  thin  sound  is  seldom 
beard  in  19.,  except  in  tbe  pronun- 
ciation of  delicate  speakers,  in  sucb 
words  as:  basket,  staff,  path,  pass, 
aunt,  and,  as  Mr.  M.  Bell  beUeves, 
for  tbe  unaccented  a  in  amount, 
canary,  idea,  and  rapidly  pronounced 
and.  It  is  also  tbe  first  element  in 
the  diphthongs :  hi^A,  bote',  as  pro- 
nounc^  by  some  (uahi,  nabu^  in 
place  of  (nai,  H9u).  It  may  We 
been  the  transition  sound  between  (a) 
of  16.,  and  (se)  of  17.  It  has  tiie 
same  representatives  as  (aa,  a),  gene- 
rally a,  sometimes  ati. 

(Ahi  abi).     See  (ai,  9i). 

(Abu  ahu).    See  (au,  an). 

(Ai  ai),  if  this  diphthong  occurred  at 
all  in  ags.  it  was  represented  by  a^, 
and  seems  to  be  the  a^j  of  Orrmin. 
In  13.  it  was  written  ei,  ey^  ai^  ay,  and 
this  representation  continued,  per- 
haps, through  16.  After  16.  the 
sound  seems  to  have  disappeared, 
but  probably  remained  in  a  few 
words,  and  in  19.  it  is  generally 
heard  in  the  affirmative  ay,  or  aye, 
and  from  many  clergymen  in  Isacab. 
In  the  provinces  it  is  a  common 


pronunciation  of  long  t.  Mr.  M. 
Bell  considers  that  sound,  however, 
and  the  German  pronunciation  of 
#1^  ai^  to  be  (oi),  and  (ai)  to  be  the 
eeneral  souna  of  EDglisb  long  i ;  in 
uat  case  (ai]  would  then  have  the 
expressions  given  below  for  (ai). 

(Aa  aA),  tbis  French  sound  has  only 
recently  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish, but  is  firmly  established  in  ai&- 
di-eamp  {ee  di  Iula),  tbe  last  word 
being  called  (kAAq,  koq,  ksemp]  by 
different  ortboepists,  but  (kAO,  Koq) 
would  not  be  endured,  and  (fem)  is 
more  often  said.  In  mvirons  (aA*- 
viroA,  envaii'ranz),  an  envelope 
(aA'vUvp,  en'velap),  custom  varies. 
For  enum  the  pronunciation  (aAwii*), 
or  (onwii),  is  common,  (oqwii*)  is 
pasee'y  the  old  form  was  annoy,  = 
(anui*).  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correctly  written  (aa)  as  pronounced 
by  Englishmen,  tbe  labialisation 
beinff  disclaimed  by  Frenchmen. 

(An  au),  in  Orrmin  awWf  in  14.  to  16. 
auy  aw.  This  sound  was  lost  in  17. 
and  has  not  been  recovered,  though 
somedeclaimers  still  say  (aul)  for  (aaI) 
all.  Heard  in  the  provinces.  It  is 
the  German  sound  of  au.  Mr.  M. 
Bell,  however,  considering  this  last 
to  be  (on),  and  believes  (au)  to  be  the 
usual  sound  here  assumed  to  be  (au), 
in  which  case  it  would  really  exist 
in  the  language,  and  be  expressed  as 
(au)  is  stated  to  be  below. 

(B  b),  always  expressed  by  3,  or  bb. 
The  mute  final  «,  and  assimilate 
letters,  have  produced  tbe  19.  va- 
rieties: be,  ebb,  ebbed^  bade,  Co«it- 
bum  (Koo'bm),  Kolbom,  enpb<Mtd 
(this  was  also  in  17.)»  hau<^y  (h<w- 
boi).  In  17.  Jones  finds  de^ruty, 
cu^d,  etc.,  pronounced  with  (b). 

(Bb  bb).  It  IS  doubtM  whether  this 
sound  was  ever  known  in  England, 
but  Dr.  Rapp  considers  it  was  ago. 
to.  It  is  possible  that  tbe  southern 
(London  and  Kent)  tendency  to  con- 
yert  (v)  into  (w)  may  arise  from 
some  original  mispronunciation  of  if 
as  (bb).  The  sound  is  not  only  not 
acknowledged,  but  is  rarely  under- 
stood by  Englishmen.  Even  in  parte 
of  North  Germany  (bb)  has  been  re- 
placed by  (v).  See  the  description 
of  the  souno,  p.  613,  note  2. 

(D  d),  always  expressed  by  d,  dd.  The 
mute  final  0,  and  assimilated  letters, 
together  with  forei^  words,  hare 
pxSduced  the  19.  varieties :  Mdliam, 
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dleep,  tM,  Bo^Aist,  tnde,  Wjnd- 
Mam,  loved,  would,  bnr/Aen,  nsoally 
burien.  In  17.  they  had:  son^ier, 
yronld,  etc.,  bur^Aen,  mnr^Aer,  etc. 

(Dh  dh),  this  sound  must  have  existed 
in  ags.,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  }>,  or  IS,  was  meant  for  it. 
In  Icelandic  )>  is  (th),  and  "S  (dh^, 
but  they  must  have  bei^  confused  m 
ags.  at  an  early  period.  See  supr^ 
p.  615,  p.  541,  n.  2,  p.  555,  n.  1, 
col.  2.  £?en  Orrmin  does  not  dis- 
tinguish them.  When  th  was  intro- 
du^  it  was  used  indiscriminately 
for  (th,  dh).  The  19.  sign  is  stiU 
th,  thouffh  there  seems  to  l^  a  feeline 
that  e  final  will  ensure  the  souna 
(dh^,  as  hreaih,  hresUhe  (breth, 
briidh).  Some  literary  men  write 
dth  to  indicate  the  souna. 

(Dj  dj),  an  unacknowledged  English 
sound,  common  in  speecn  in  19.,  and 
represented  by  d  before  «,  as :  yer- 
dire  —  (Tj'dJMx),  when  the  speaker 
wishes  to  avoid  (vj'dzhj).  It  is  pa- 
latalised (d),  a  transition  sound  be- 
tween (d^  and  (dzh),  and  is  distinct 
from  (dj).  Vulgar  speakers  do  not 
chan^  unmld  you  f  into  (wudzh'j)^ 
but  into  (wMdjii).  Some  eyen  say 
(•WMd-,d2hjjP). 

rDw  dw).     See  (dw). 

{DtD  dw]  is  perhaps  the  true  sound 
heard  m :  dwell,  dtcait,  generally  ac- 
cepted as  ^dw),  with  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  (du).  It  seems  to 
be  an  unacknowledged  lip  modifica- 
tion of  ^d),  so  that  (d)  and  (w)  are 
heard  simultaneously,  rather  than 
oonsecutiyely,  the  lips  being  rounded 
as  for  (w),  while  the  tongue  is  raised 
for  (d),  and  the  separation  of  the  lips 
and  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  yowel. 
How  long  this  sound  has  existed  as 
distinct  n*om  (dw,  du)  cannot  be 
said. 

(Dzh  dzh),  does  not  seem  to  haye  oc-^ 
curred  before  13..  and  arose  first 
from  palatisation  of  final  (g)  in  ags., 
whicl^  after  short  accented  yowels 
in  closed  syllables,  passed  through 
the  form  (j/),  rather  than  (^h),  and 
hence  generated  (dzh)  in  place  of  (j), 
as :  edge,  hedge,  ledge,  fledge,  com- 
pare ags.  ecg,  hege  hasg,  lecgan, 
nycge;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
french  i  consonant,  ana  ff  before  e,  i, 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  pronounced  at  one  time  as 


(dzh),  and  which  is  said  to  be  (dz) 
in  present  Proyenqal,  by  a  writer 
who  confuses  the  Spanish  ehy  which 
is  (tsh),  with  (ts),  (Mir^io,  MireiUe, 
poeme  proyen^  de  Fr^6ric  Mistral, 
ayec  la  traduction  litt^rale  en  re- 
prd,  8yo.,  1868,  p.  yii).  Hence  it 
is  expressed  by  t  consonant,  p,  gg, 
dg.  Subsequently  only  j,  g,  dg 
(&ie  latter  before  t  generally)  were 
used,  but  not  consistently.  In  19. 
we  haye :  Greenwich  soltf ier,  which 
was  also  heard  in  17.,  with  omitted 
/,  as  (soo'dzher,  sAdzh'er),  juiC^- 
ment,,  ridge,  W$dne$hwrj  (wedzh*- 
beri^,  ^em,  colle^^,  Bellin^Aam 
(Berindzhvm^,  /ost, 
(E  e),  this,  or  (b)  was  the  ags.  short 
e,  and  has  preyailed  in  one  form  or 
the  other  to  this  day.  I  am  myself 
in  ihe  habit  of  saying  (e),  but  this  ap- 
pears too  delicate  to  Mr.  MelriUe 
^11,  who  prefers  (b),  which  is 
the  Scotch  sound,  and  is  in  Soot- 
land  by  many  English  people  con- 
fused with  (sb),  see  p.  271.  It  was 
occasionally  expressea  by  u  from  13. 
to  16.  Bemg  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon sound,  it  easily  absorbs  related 
sounds,  and  hence  eyen  in  17.  had 
numerous  forms  of  expression,  the 
only  normal  form  both  then  and 
now  being  e,  but  ea  was  yery  common 
in  17.  as  in  18.  and  19.,  and  at  in 
17.  in  unaccented  syllables  as  cap- 
tam,  now  (ksep'tyn),  nearly  (kaBp*ten) 
or  (lESBp'ttn^.  Before  r  it  seems  to 
haye  been  tne  ref\ige  of  other  sounds, 
which  howeyer  may  be  more  pro- 
perly («).  The  following  are  19, 
varieties:  many,  Pontefrort  (Psm*- 
fret),  P^estum,  Michael,  Thames, 
said,  Abergat>0nny  [(^b'lgeni)  writ- 
ten Aburgang  in  the  Shakspere  folio 
1623,  Hen.  vui.  i,  1,  speech  49,  where 
it  must  be  in  four  syllables  for  the 
metre ;  this  is  not  the  Welsh  pro- 
nunciation, but  is  common  in  Eng- 
land,] soys,  IH,  headi,  dtb/t,  Wednes- 
day, allege,  foreAead,  hetfer,  Leieetteir, 
leopard,  cheqtie,  rendezvous,  rhetoric, 
friend,  consofence,  foetid,  coimo«near, 
btiry,  guesB,  panegyric,  [this  pro- 
nunciation is  going  out,  as  also  that 
in-  spirit,  syrrup,  stirrup],  ffuni^le, 
Thcmias's  ( rom-osez).  If  tiae  sound 
is  admitted  in  the  syllable  (ei)  for 
U)  then  we  might  add:  sabre,  yirtue, 
Ertdlington,  sapphire;,  bettor,  Ur- 
quhart,  ansioer.  Most  of  these  ex- 
pressions are  highly  exertional,  and 
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arise  partly  from  asBimilatioiiB  and 
omiaaons,  and  partly  from  inser- 
tions. Still  the  spelling  has  re- 
mained and  has  to  be  separately 
memorized  by  those  who  would  use 
it,  as  no  rule  can  be  assigned. 

{S  e^.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
this  sound  occurred  in  ags.  or  old 
English  as  distinct  from  (e).  Whe- 
ther the  final  unaccented  #  of  13.  and 
14.  had  the  sound  of  {e)  or  (e),  or 
whether  it  was  not  rather  (e),  is  also 
impossible  to  determine.  In  19.  the 
sound  only  occurs  as  short  and  un- 
accented, m  some  words,  as  aeruUy 
aorta  {e&raH,  «ai*ta),  for  which  some 
would  read  (ahaj-tah).  It  is  the 
French  d. 

(:E  b).  This  is  a  yariety  of  (e)  and  in 
the  pronunciation  of  some  persons 
uniformly  replaces  it,  and  has  been 
therefore  always  expressed  as  {%)  was, 
wherever  it  occurred.    See  (e). 

(is  a).  This  sound  does  not  appear  in 
English  till  the  middle  of  17.  It 
is  not  named  by  Butler,  1631.  It 
is  distinctly  recognised  by  Wallis, 
1653,  and  WiUdns,  1668,  and  all 
subsequent  writers.  It  replaced  (u) 
and  was  expressed  as  (u)  had  been  by 
M,  o  and  occasionally  ow,  and  these 
haye  remained  its  principal  forms 
to  19.,  but  numerous  degradations 
haye  occurred  especially  in  unac- 
cented syllables,  where,  however, 
stricter  analysis  seems  to  shew  that 
the  sound  is  now  rather  («).  Thus 
we  have  the  19.  varieties:  riband, 
meerschaum,  escutcheon,  Atmible, 
mottoff,  conscious,  son,  do»,  lov^,  tor- 
totstf,  LincoAi,  flood,  double,  tonnM, 
bellofi«,  tuKTppence  (in  17 ), — and  if 
we  consider  that  (j)  is  properly  (ai) 
we  have  this  vowel  in :  amatrur, 
cupboard,^  avotrdupoise,  colonel, 
liqiMur,  liquor.  Mr.  M.  Bell  uses 
(a)  for  (e). 

Osr  ')•  1^  French  sound  should  of 
course  be  used  in  those  French  words 
containing  it,  which  are  used  in 
English,  out  it  is  always  replaced 
by  the  ^miliar  ^o,  i). 

teB).  This  fidntly-cnaracterised  vowel 
is  recognized  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell 
as  the  real  sound  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables, where  19.  orthoepists  usually 
assume  (a,  a)  to  exist,  before  «»,  /,  r, 
and  «,  as:  motion  ocMn,  principal, 
Tartar,  faoetibu*.  It  is  therefore 
expressed  by  any  combination  de- 
noting uuaccentea  (o,  »)• 


(Ee  ee.)    In  earUer  English  down  to 

18.  we  cannot  distinguish  (<e,  ee). 
In  ags.  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
presented only  by  €  or  i.  In  13.  it 
was  also  represented  by  «,  and  oc- 
casionally by  M,  00,  at  least,  these 
forms  all  interchange  vrith  e.  In  14. 
so  was  almost  quite  dropped  (thoush 
both  00,  09  are  occasionally  found), 
and  ea  was  very  sparingly  used,  bat 
ee  was  common,  especially  in  closed 
syllables.  In  16.  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  rcj)resentin^  (ee)  by 
0,  ea  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  m. 
During  l7.  ai,  ay,  ot,  ey  were  used 
as  weu  as  «,  #a,  but  the  two  latter 
forms  were  less  and  less  used  as  (ee), 
till  they  became  exceptional  ex|nes- 
sions  in  18.  and  19.  In  the  middle 
of  18.  the  usual  forms  were  a  (with 
any  addition  which  shewed  prolon- 
gation, as  a  final  mute  «),  ai,  ay, 
occasionally  ea,  and  ei,  ey,  but  the 
two  last  forms  were  rapidly  eoing 
out,  and  at  the  end  of  18.  and  be- 
ginning of  19.  few  remained.  In 
19.,  if  not  earlier,  (ee)  was  separated 
from  {ee),  and  the  sound  of  (ee)  was 
only  used  before  r  (j),  but  it  was  ex- 
pr^sed  by  oil  the  same  forms  as  {ee). 
This  limitation  of  the  sound  of  (ee) 
reduces  the  number  of  its  forma  in 

19.  where  we  find:  ^oron,  mon^ 
ame,  air,  Ayr,  mapor,  p«ir,  er#,  e'er^ 
thetr,  eyre,  heir.     See  {ee), 

{Ee  ee).  This  sound  was  not  consciously 
separated  from  (ee)  till  the  end  of 
18.  or  till  19.  Even  now  many 
persons  do  not  perceive  the  difierence 
{ee,  ee),  or  if  they  do  hear  the  soundi 
they  analyse  them  as  (eei,  ee).  In 
some  parts  of  England  (ee)  alone  is 
said,  lu  the  South  many  people  can- 
not pronounce  (ee)  before  any  letter 
but  (j),  and  cannot  prolong  {ee) 
without  dropping  into  (i),  thus  {ea). 
Some  assert  that  {ee)  is  never  pro- 
nounced, but  only  {eei),  with  which 
they  would  write  the  words :  mote, 
champo^tf,  daAlia,  pain,  campa^^n, 
straiffht,  tTait,  halfpenny,  often 
(Haa-pent)  in  the  North,  gaol,  CofB- 
halton  (ki^'HAAt'n),  gauge,  plagwo, 
play,  gr^t,  eh!  Yeil,  reiyn,  weifh^ 
th^y,  eyoi. 

(^a  aa).  Never  a  recognized  sound, 
but  one  from  which  (ju)  is  with 
difficulty  distinguished,  it  is  there- 
fore heard  in  place  of  (ax,  ei),  or 
rather  (u,  aa),  oy  the  representatiyes 
of  which  it  b  always  expressed. 
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(Ed  eel)  In  16.  Gill  acknowledges 
(eei)  and  fVeauently  writes  it  in  tne 
word  they  (dheei).  It  probably  ex- 
isted in  17.,  as  it  is  partially  ac- 
knowledged bj  Cooper.  If  so  it  was 
written  et^  #^,  ai^  ay.  Most  probably 
its  use  increased  in  18.,  but  there  u 
no  proper  note  of  it. 

{Eei  «fi.)  This  sound  is  not  acknow- 
ledged before  19.,  and  then  the  ex- 
tent of  it  is  disputed.  Some  make  it 
ooextensiTe  witn  the  spelling  01,  ay, 
others  make  it  replace  the  sound  of 
(w)  under  whatever  form  it  is  ex- 
pressed. Some  persons  in  the  South 
of  England  seem  incapable  of  sus- 
taining (ee)  or  {ee)  without  rapidly 
falline  into  (i,  i).     See  (ee), 

(g[h  eh.J  This  replaces  (a)  under  what- 
ever rorm  it  may  be  expressed,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  many  persons.  It 
IS  the  form  acknowledgea  by  Mr.  M. 
Bell. 

(Ei  ei.)  In  16.  this  is  acknowledged 
by  Salesbury,  and  Hart  as  the  sound 
of  t  long  and  of  #t,  ey.  Smith  ac- 
knowledges it  in  a  few  words,  con- 
taining 01,  eyt  where  he  doubtftilly 
distinguishes  it  firom  (ai),  but  he 
marks  t  long  as  a  separate  vowel, 
which  he  identifies  with  the  English 
words  for  "ego,  oculus,  etiam,"  /, 
eye,  aye.  Gill  sometimes  writes  (ei), 
sometimes  (eei),  in  the  same  words, 
and  considers  long  i  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same.  Wallis  does  not  acknow- 
led^  the  sound,  and  it  seems  to  have 
expired  in  17.  It  is,  however,  re- 
viving, although  unacknowledged,  as 
a  sumititute  for  (eei)  and  that  for 
(ff),  as  (rein)  rain, 

{B\  #i.)  A  variant  of  j[ei),  which 
cannot  be  properly  distinguished 
from  it  in  accounts  of  pronunciation, 
but  seems  to  be  the  true  sound  of 
the  modem  Scotch  long  t  in  many 
words,  see  p.  290. 

(31  ai)«or  perhaps  (at)  is  acknowledged 
by  Wallis  and  Wilkins  in  17.,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  by  Gill  as  the 
sound  of  long  i,  and  has  since  re- 
mained that  sound,  though  individu- 
ally and  provinciaUy  replaced  by  (ai, 
ahi,  ei,  «i),  etc.,  see  p.  108.  It  is 
expressed  by  any  combination  of 
sounds  whicn  indicate  that  t  or  y  is 
to  be  long.  Hence  in  19.  we  have : 
nam,  aUXey  dWpnosophist  (and  as 
many  pronounce  #rther,  n^rther^ 
Ykeighiy  ue  older  sounds  (neet,  neeit) 
are  occasionally  heard,  (uekht)    is 


■till  heard  in  Scotland,  ^Hekth)  has 
been  noted  in  the  nei^ht>ourhood  of 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  (ueitth, 
haith)  are  mistaken  pronunciations — 
«ying,  eye,  rAtnoceros,  RAtn^  rAym- 
ing,  r/iyme,  bmd  — this  mode  of  ex- 
pressing long  t  is  found  as  early  as 
16.,  —  indtiot,  dM,  Itvtf,  si/n,  smA, 
sighedi,  viioount,  isle,  begMiliiig,  be- 
giwU,  buy,  fly,  dy»,  so^lw. 

(Ea  oa)  is  not  an  EngUsh  sound,  and 
no  attempt  to  pronounce  it  occurs 
before  18.  In  19.  coup  de  main, 
which  Feline  writes  (ku-d  mei),  is 
written  (kuu-dimaM)  ny  Worcester, 
(kuu  dimsq*)  by  Webster,  (kuu'di- 
maaq)  by  Eiiowies,  (kuu'damssq:)  by 
Smart,  (kuu'dimtfen)  by  Mayor.  It 
is  generally  called  (kuu'dt  mei), 
though  some  affect  the  complete 
French  pronunciation. 

(^A  aA\  tnis  is  also  not  an  English 
sound  and  is  so  rare  in  French  that 
it  is  seldom  borrowed  in  English, 
except  in  the  name  of  the  game 
vingt  et  un,  usually  called  (vcAtOA*) 
in  England,  often  corrupted  to  (vien- 
tiun%  vendzhan*),  just  as  rouye  et 
noir  becomes  Rmtian  war,  from  the 
older  pronunciation,  still  occasionally 
heard,  of  (Ruu'shen  WAAr^. 

(Eu  eu)  Common  in  13.  and  14.  as  the 
sound  of  eu  ew,  from  a^.  mit,  ete. 
Less  fre<^uent  in  16.,  expiring  in  17., 
and  lost  in  18.  In  19.  it  is  frequent 
as  a  London  pronunciation  of  (an), 
thus  (deun  teun)  for  doum  iown,  and 
either  in  this  form  or  (eu,  su)  com- 
mon in  Yankee  speecli,  and  in  the 
East  Anglican  dialect.  Itisacknow- 
le(k;ed  in  Italian  and  Spanish  Shtowl, 
and  in  modem  Proven^,  both  eu, 
and  t^  (eu,  i/u)  are  distinguished, 
the  last  woid  being  the  French/r. 

r:Eu,  Bu).    See  (eu). 

(^  au).  Not  known  before  17.  In 
17.  and  since,  acknowledged  as  the 
sound  heard  in  now  Yiow,  though  some 
pronounce  (au,  ou,  ou,  au,  ahu)  and 
even  (aeu,  eu).  Expr^ned  generally 
by  oUf  oWf  with  or  without  mute 
letters.  In  19  we  find :  ooowtchoue, 
Macltfod,  hour,  compter,  noun,  douM, 
renofinctf,  boi^A,  eow,  allotMd. 

(F  f).  From  ags.  to  present  day  re- 
*  ^by/,j?.*  — t-- ------- 


>A,  with  their  dupli- 
cations Jf.  'f^h~  From  16.,  at  IcAst, 
occasionally  expressed  by  yA.  In  19. 
we  find :  /oe,  fife,  sti/,  8tu/«d,/ta»le- 
man  —  a  mere  connption  —  o/len, 
lai^A,  ha(f,  sajvpAire,  lieutenant. 
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(O  g).  From  ags.  to  present  day  ex- 
prosed  by  g.  In  14.  also  by  gg  and 
m  15.  auo  by  gg$  finaL  Ohwi  is 
found  in  16.  In  19.  we  haye  bla^ifc- 
^Murd,  go^  egg^  be^^ed,  yAost,  guen^ 
pla^Ktf. 

(&^)  or  {g^,  palatalized  0^).  Probably 
in  ags.  g  before  a  palatalyowel,  subse- 
quently (dzb).  Alter  that  change  (^) 
cannot  be  clearly  traced  before  18.. 
but  it  is  still  found  in  19.,  represented 
^y.  9i  ff**i  before  a  (aa,  ai)  or  lonff  t 
(oi),  as :  4^arden,^Mard,  regard,  ^oe. 
In  18.,  it  seems  to  haye  been  also 
used  before  short  a  (»). 

(Gh  gh).  In  ags.  perhaps  more  eer- 
tainly  in  13.,  expressed  by  -$,  after 
a,  0,  M  long  and  followed  by  a  yowel 
as  o%m.  Possibly  the  sound  after 
Of  u  was  labialized  to  (^h).  Whether 
these  sounds  were  entirely  lost  in  14., 
being  replaced  by  (kh,  kt(;h),  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  probably  not.  As 
long  as  they  lasted  they  were  ex- 
Tn-essed  by  Zt  9^*  I^  must  haye  been 
lost  in  16. 

(Ohgh),  In  ags.  perhaps,  more  cer- 
tamly  in  13.,  expressed  by  ^  after 
0,  t  long  or  short,  and  occasionally 
after  r,  ^  in  which  case  it  fell  into 
(t).  In  afin.  perhaps  the  initial 
sound  of  z  Defore  palatalB,  which  in 
13.  was  replaced  oy  (j).  In  13. 
written  t,  3 A,  yh.  After  13.  gene- 
rally replaced  by  {kh^  #),  and  written 

(Grh  fi;rh).  Only  known  as  a  local 
peciuiarity,  the  Northumbrian  burr, 
and  then  expressed  by  r,  rr  as  in 
Harriet  (Hagrhiot).     See  (r). 

{fho  gtr).  The  labial  modification  of 
^,  confused  with  (^),  from  which 
it  differs  almost  as  simultaneity  from 
succession,  {gw)  resulting  from  at- 
tempting to  pronounce  ^)  and  (w) 
at  the  same  tune.  Howlong  it  has 
been  known  in  English  cannot  be 
determined,  but  it  is  probably  a  yery 
early  combination  in  the  B^omanoe 
languages.  In  19.  it  is  expressed  by 
gu  in :  ^Maiacum,  ^mwo,  ^Miya 
(gtrai-akom,  gtraa*no,  gtraa*ya}. 

(Gu'h  gti'h).  Irobably  an  ags.  sound 
of  1  A^r  labials,  and  occasionally 
r,  /,  in  which  case  it  became  (n,  0). 
In  14.  probably  expressed  by  gh 
after  0,  u.  Perhaps  lahh^  laugh^ 
lauwk,  indicated  (}^^^  laugfi;h, 
lauwh)  passing  to  (lauf).  But  the 
sounds  may  haye  be^  (lakh,  laukti^h, 
lawh). 


(H  h).  The  true  aspirate  consisting 
of  a  jerked  emission  of  the  following 
yowel  without  the  preyious  intar- 
yention  of  the  whisper,  was,  proba- 
bly, the  genuine  ola  form  of  aspira- 
tion, as  shewn  in  the  Sanscrit  post- 
aspirates.  It  was  frequently  inter- 
chan^  with  (h',  kh,  gh),  the  last 
(gh)  being  the  yalue  of  the  Sanscrit 
|[  usually  considered  as  A.  Repre- 
sented wheneyer  it  occurred  from 
ags.  to  19.,  by  A.    See  (h*). 

(H<  H*).  The  jerked  utterance  accom- 
panied by  a  whispered  breath  pre- 
'*      tiie  y — '     "^    •  ^    -    ' 


yowel.  The  jerk  is  of 
importance;  ('a-aa),  is  different  from 
(H-'a-aa=H^).  Constantiy  occur- 
ring, and  represented  by  A,  but  in 
16.  occasionally  by  gh.  In  19., 
either  (h^  or  (h^  according  to  a 
speaker's  nabits  of  utterance,  and  fr«- 
^uently  according  to  the  momentary 
impulse  of  the  speaker,  is  eirore»ed 
by  the  follo?ring[  yarieties :  Calla^Aan 
— and  by  gh  m  many  other  Irish 
names  —  Aole,  Cb^iiAoun,  icAole. 
Uneducated  speakco^  especially  when 
nerrous,  ana  anxious  not  to  leaye 
out  an  A,  or  when  emphatic,  intro- 
duce a  marked  (h')  in  places  where 
it  is  not  acknowledged  in  writing  or 
in  educated  speech.  On  the  ouer 
hand  both  (h,  h\)  are  fr^auently 
omitted,  by  a  much  more  eoucated 
class  than  mose  who  insert  (h*),  sod 
in  the  proyinces  and  among  persons 
below  the  middle-class  in  Dmdon, 
the  use  and  non-use  of  (h,  h*)  yaries 
frt)m  indiyidual  to  individual,  and 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
writing.  Hence  its  pronunciation 
has  become  in  recent  times  a  sort  of 
social  shibboleth.  The  yery  uncer- 
tain and  confused  use  of  A  in  old 
HSS.,  especially  of  13.,  serye  to 
make  it  probame  that  there  was 
always  much  uncertainty  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  A  in  our  proyinces. 
The  Scotch  neyer  omit  or  inaert 
it,  except  in  huz  (uaz),  the  emphatic 
form  of  iM.  The  Germans  are  equally 
strict.  But  the  sound  (h)  or  (k*^  is 
unknown  in  French,  Italian,  Spsmish, 
modem  Greek,  and  the  Sdayonic 


clc 


letho:  this  sound  existed  in 
closed  accented  syllables  before  16., 
is  doubtf^  probably  not.  After  16. 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  if  it 
did  exist,  its  use  must  haye  been 
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yeiy  limited.  In  Scotland  it  both 
did  and  does  exist.  In  all  cases  it 
was  represented  by  •,  y.  As  a  short 
sound  in  open  syllables  it  was  pro- 
bably quite  common,  and  was  in  Ags, 
to  14.  represented  by  t.  In  16.  this 
short  open  (i)  was  e  as  in :  b^leeye 
(bilii?*).  At  present  the  distinction 
between  (i,  t)  in  such  cases  is  rather 
donbtfol,  and  both  are  apt  to  be 
mer|;ed  into  (b).  But  wnere  the 
distinction  is  made,  short  (i)  is 
always  expressed  by  « ;  see  U), 

{I  t).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  sound  represented  by  short 
t  in  close  accented  syllables  in 
affs.,  and  by  short  t,  y,  and  oocasion- 
i£y  u  in  this  situation  from  13. 
to  19.,  and  with  tolerable  certaintr 
from  14.  to  19.  In  16.,  as  a  final, 
it  was  fr^uently  written  t#.  Or- 
thoepists,  however,  constantly  con- 
faae  (L  t)  both  in  closed  and  open 
syllables,  so  that  any  real  separation 
of  (i,  t),  is  hazardous.  In  19.,  (•) 
in  closM  syllables  is  expressed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  owing  to 
various  degradations,  but  generally 
as  t,  y  witn  some  letters  wmch  have 
become  mute,  and  when  in  final 
open  syllables,  generally  by  y  or 
some  variety  of  tne  same.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  may  be  noticed.  In 
closed  tyUablet  :  landscape,  Sa«nt 
John  (Stn'dzhim)  as  a  family  name, 
JervAtilx  (Jaai'vis),  pretty,  guinMS. 
dMMfin,  breeches,  for£nt,  Tntfobala 
(Tib*vld)  the  recognized  name  of  an 
editor  of  Shakspere  and  a  street 
in  London,  hous^trtfe  (noz'tQ  a 
threadholder,  exAtb'tt  (egsib*it) 
some  say  (ec8H*ib*tt)  with  a  very 
marked  (h*),  rAytmn,  ptt,  mar- 
riages, marrMgtf^  pitikl,  to  Itv^ 
SMVf,  ftv^nce,  women,  gro«ts 
(grtts),  Jervots,  Mis/ress  (Mts'ts), 
busy,  lettuce,  bwild,  bMstness,  Tyr- 
wh%M  (Ttrtt),  Chis<rtck  (Tshtz-tb, 
physic,  Wymondham  (Wtndnnn). 
In  open  tyUabUe^  many  of  the  above 
forms  and :  Bothsoy,  mon^y,  Annti^, 
Beault^  rBiuh\  felloe  (fel*«), 
chamoM  learner  (snsBm't)^  phigMy- 

(li  ii).  In  age.  either  (li)  or  (t'l), 
which  see,  was  always  expressed  by 
t  long,  and  so  on  to  14.  and  part  of 
16.  After  15.  (ii)  was  only  rarely 
expressed  by  t  long,  but  more  and 
more  frequently  by  «,  m,  and  in  16. 
frequently  hj  e  u  and  rarely  by  etu 
ie.  The  expression  by  #«|  i#  incrouea 


■lightly  in  17.  In  18.  «,  m,  m,  m, 
were  tiie  rule,  and  #t,  <y  the  excep- 
tions. In  19.  the  two  latter  also 
became  the  rule.  The  Latin  n,  ob 
were  also  added  to  the  list,  and  vari- 
ous degradations  swelled  tiie  expres- 
sions of  (ii)  in  19.  to  the  following 
extraordinary  variety :  minutiae,  de- 
matn,  Caitm  College,  b«,  Mch,  Heaedy 
iMVtf,  BMtichamp  (Bectshtnn), 
league,  (eety  e*eii,  complrtf,  Aeeve^ 
imprtf^  Legh,  conc#tt,  concWvi, 
■M^ory,  Leigh,  receipt,  B^oir, 
pwle,  demesne,  k«y,  WAuyss 
(Wiimz),  k«y«d,  diarrAoM,  invalid, 

Sid,  magaztn^  gri^^t  B^^our, 
11^  dehrie,  intrtgue,  ftstus,  QMoy, 
quaked,  mosqm'to,  turquoiM  (tikiiz-j 
according  to  Walker,  Smart,  and 
Worcester,    more   commonly    (tyr- 

ku^AAZ') 

(/*  it\  In  14.,  and  most  probably 
earlier,  the  sound  of  long  t  and  y. 
During  15.  this  sound  nearly  ex- 
pired^ and  was  only  retained  by  a 
nw  individuals  in  16.,  being  re- 
placed by  (ei,  t)  according  as  the 
syllable  in  which  it  occurred  retained 
or  lost  the  accent.  It  is  heard  in 
Scotch  in  19.,  where  a  short  (t)  is 
accidentally  lengthened  as :  gi'e,  wi*. 
In  English  it  is  an  unacknowledged 
sound  often  heard  from  singers  who 
lengthen  a  short  (t),  as  (stttl)  for 
(sttT)  still,  as  distinct  from  (stiil) 
steal,  see  pp.  106,  271. 

(lu  in  iuu).  These  sounds  cannot  well 
be  separated.  They  probably  never 
occunred  initially.  When  Smith 
wrote  iunker  in  16.  he  meant  (juq*- 
ker).  The  sound  was  not  recoff- 
nized  till  17n  when  it  was  generaUy 
expressed  b^  long  u,  or  eu,  ew.  The 
same  combinations  used  initially,  as 
in  uee,  unite,  ewe,  probably  expressed 
(jiuu,  jiu,  jiuu).  In  my  phonetio 
spelling  I  have  seldom  thought  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  (iu,  iuu) 
and  have  fr^uently  omitted  to  |Mre- 
tx  the  (j).  From  these  sounds 
should  be  distinguished  (juu,  tu) 
which  are  also  confounded  with 
ihem,  but  are  usually  written  ^ou. 
With  these  the  sounds  (jhiu,  jhiuu) 
often  confounded  vKth  them,  had 
best  be  considered.  The  following 
are  the  19.  varieties  of  expressing 
these  sounds : 
(iu)  montonent,  document,  inctibate, 

mantuomaker. 
^u)   bMifty,    Uodf   feudal^   d#NC#, 
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Lmmmri,  new,  sdieuy  jiew,  jimped, 
CTi^leman,  amusing,  fuekma.  (fiun-- 
Bhia>,  CM^  amtme,  Queue,  impugn, 
huhl,  MMt,  pifMne,  (pmii*n«),  hOe- 
string  (lioa*strtq,)  fugue, 
(m)  tmite,  Eugene  (Jindzhiin*) 
I  Jiua)  euffh,  ewe,  yew,  yule, 
(ju)  in  16.  young = (juq)  like  present 

German  Jung, 
f  jun)  y<m,  you&i, 
(jhiu)  Afimane. 
(jhiun)  Atiman,  hue,  Hugh,  Hughm. 

(J  j).  The  palatal  consonant  into 
which  ags.  initial  (^h)  degenerated, 
generally  confounded  with  an  initial 
unaccented  (i),  whence  it  is  occa- 
sionally derived,  and  often  confused 
with  the  palalal  modification  (j) 
from  which  it  differs  as  (w)  from 
(cc).  Apparently  in  use  horn  13.  to 
19.,  expressed  in  13.  and  often  in 
14.  hy  2,  y,  whence  the  modem  forms 
f,  z,  p.  310,  and  p.  298,  note.  The 
yarieties  in  19.,  are :  hid^us,  onton, 
hallelq/ah,  yard,  Demil. 

(Jh  jh).  Orrmin's  jh  in  jfieo  she. 
The  whispered  (jh)  differs  from  (j), 
as  (A:h)  from  (^h),  but  is  by  Germans 
confounded  with  (Arh),  although  often 
prononnced  by  them  quite  distinctly 
in  ja  (jhfla)  for  {ioa).  It  has  pro- 
bably often  been  pronounced  in 
English,  but  it  is  not  recognized, 
and  even  in  the  words  cited  under 
(iu)  it  is  not  now  generally  acknow- 

•  lodged,  (jhiuu)  being  taken  as  (h'juu, 
H*iuu)  sounds  which  are  not  easy  to 
utter.  It  has  no  special  representa- 
tive,  but  is  implied  by  any  combina- 
tion apparently  expressing  (H*+iu). 

(K  k).  The  sound  has  l^n  in  use 
fnm.  ags.  to  19.  In  ags.  expressed 
by  e  invariably.  In  13.  generally 
by  e,  occasionally  by  k.  In  14.  by  k 
and  occasionally  by  kk,  ek,  but  fre- 

quently  in  wonis  from  the  Latin  and  

French  by  e,  ee.  In  16.  by  e,  ee,  k,  'Itq). 
ek,  and  occasionally  eh.  In  17.  gh,  (Ui  In] 
9u  were  added  to  the  list.  All  these 
remain,  except  kk,  which  was  dis- 
used before  16.  In  19.  we  have : 
ean,  a<;count,  Ba<;(;Aanal,  s<;Aool,  2iche, 
\i9xk,  ha^Avd,  a^^uaint,  houyA,  Aale, 
hzke,  iraUk,  ^uack,  ^tiay,  anti^M^ 
Tlr^Aart,  vi«count,  ha/cAel  (H83k*'l) 
also  written  hackle,  heckle,  e^xept. 

(JT  k).  This  is  the  palatalized  form 
of  (k),  see  g,  and  its  existence  was 
acknowledged,  and  expressed  in  18. 
hj  e,  k  before  a  (aa,  aj,  as)  and  i  (oi) 
as  in:  ^art^  candle,  sAy.     This  is 


re^rarded  as  antiquated  in  19.  but  is 
stLLl  heard. 

(Kh  kh).  In  ags.  expressed  hj  h,  hh; 
in  13.  by  j,  gh,  and  very  rarely  by  eh, 
p.  441,  from  14.  to  16.  by  gh.  After 
16.  lost  in  English,  though  common 
in  Scotch,  where  it  is  usually  written 
eh.  At  no  time  were  the  palatal 
and  labial  modifications  (Igh,  ktrh) 
distingfuished  in  writing  from  (kh), 
but  £ere  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  preceding  vowel  when  pauital 
determined  {kh.  =  kjh),  when  gut- 
tural (kh)  and  when  labial  (kirh). 
See  also  (gwh), 

rzh  kh).    See  (kh). 

\JK.w  kw).  This  sound  has  always 
been  confused  with  (kw),  but  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  (k«r)  has 
been  the  real  sound  frt)m  the  euiiest 
times,  pp.  512,  514,  561.  In  ags. 
Qlw)  was  expressed  bj  ew,  in  13.  qu 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  and 
to  have  remained  to  19. 

CKwh  Vwh),    See  (kh). 

(L  1).  From  ags.  to  19.  /  and  frt>m 
14.  to  19.  //  is  frequent  In  19. 
mute  letters  have  occasioned  the  fol- 
lowing varieties:  sera^/io,  maAMick, 
^ace,  Gui^itford,  tJe,  ili,  inTeUed^ 
IdJn,  iele,  hnatlj,  YictuaUeT  (vtt'Li). 

CL  *\),  In  16.  certainly,  this  sound 
was  expressed  by  final  'le  forming  a 

S liable,  and  it  was  recognized  by 
ullokiur  after  a  and  before  another 
consonant,  as  ha/m  (Ha*lm)  where 
others  read  (ul).  In  19.  several 
phonetic  writers  incline  to  (ifl),  but 


the  majority  consider  (1)  omj,  to 
be  the  sound  Mr.  M.  Bell  considers 
it  to  be  (U)  that  is  lengthened  0). 
It  is  always  represented  by  -le  or  -/. 
It  generally  ialls  into  (I)  when  a 
vowel  follows  as  double  doubling 
(dabl  dab'ltq),  but  some  persons  re- 
tain the  (')  and  say  double-ing  (d»b*« 
'Itq). 
(Lh  Ih).  Not  now  a  recognized  Eng- 
lish sound,  but  it  occasionally  arises 
when  instead  of  prolonging  an  (/) 
with  the  full  murmur,  the  action  of 
the  vocal  ligaments  ceases,  while  the 
tongue  remains  in  position,  and  the 
unvocalized  breath  escapes  on  boUi 
sides  as  (fAAllh).  It  is  also  reoogu 
nized  by  Mr.  M.  Bell  in  felt  (frdhtj 
or  perhaps  (fEUht),  as  he  woula 
write.  In  Modem  French  it  is  verr 
common  for  (l')  as  (tablh^  tahle^  and 
hence  it  has  been  recently  imported 
into  the  English  pronunciation  of 
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French  words.  It  was  probably  the 
sound  written  hi  in  age.  and  Ih  in 
13.,  as  it  ifl  now  represented  hj  him 
Icelandic. 

(Lhh  Ihh).  Few  Englishmen  can  pro- 
nonnce  this  Welsh  soond  properly, 
but  as  Welsh  names  of  places  are 
current  in  English,  as  Llangollen. 
(Lhhangolhh'en)  it  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  not  treated  as  (thl)  or 
(tl),  as  in  (Thlangothlen).  For  a 
aescription  of  the  sound  see  Chap. 
VIII,  §  1,  under  //. 

(Lj,  Ij).  An  unrecognized  English 
element,  often  generated  in  the  pas- 
sage from  (1)  to  (j)  or  (iJ  before 
another  vowel.  Thus  milium,  bul- 
lion are  rather  (mtl*li«n,  bMMj«n) 
than  pure  (mil'jvn,  bMl'jvn)  because 
there  is  no  break,  thus  (1,j),  but  the 

SI)  is  continued  on  to  the  (j)  pro- 
ucing  (lj  =  1*  j) .  Some  Engliuunen 
pronounce  seraglio^  lieu,  lute,  as 
(seraa'ljio,  Ijiuu,  Ijiuut)  others  say 
(seraa'lio,  luu,  luut). 

(M  m).  From  ags.  to  19.  m,  and 
from  14.  often  mm.  In  19.  we  haTe 
the  yarieties,  chiefly  assimilations 
and  dcCTadations :  inxhm,  phlegm, 
psa/m,  Cho/fmm^ieley  (Tsham-lt),  am, 
lafM^,  tam^,  hammer,  shammed, 
hymfi,  CampbeVL  (Ksem'el),  Banff 
(Bffimf),  Pofi/efract  (Pom-fret). 

CM  'm).  Certainly  from  16.  when  it 
was  recognized  by  Bullokar.  Not 
distinguisned  from  (m)  in  writing, 
and  not  recognized  as  a  syllable  in 
poetry,  as :  schism,  rhythm  (sts'*m, 
rfth**m). 

(Mh  mh).  Becognized  by  Mr.  Mel- 
yille  Bell  in  19.  before  p,  t,  as  lamp, 
empt  (Isemhp,  Bmht)  or  (lasmrnhp, 
smmht). 

(N  n).  From  ags.  to  19.  n  and  from 
14.  tm.  Silent  letters  and  assimila- 
tions, etc.,  haye  produced  the  19. 
yarieties  :  stu<Utn^sail  (ston's'l), 
op^ingf^naw,  Zohn,  Jbiow,  Coin- 
brook  (Koonbruk),  Calne  (Kaan), 
mitemonies,  compter,  can,  riba»<f, 
eane,  ipecacuanha,  manner,  planned, 
guntcrale  (j^nel),  reasoning,  /meu- 
matics,  puime  (piuu*nt). 

CN  'n).  Certainly  since  16.,  repre- 
sented by  -«n,  -on,  as  in:  op^, 
reason.  When  a  yowel  follows  the 
(*)  is  lost,  though  some  say  (l9it'*n»iq) 
and  others  (lait-niq)  lightming,  light- 
ning. 

(Nh  nh).    Becognized  in  19.  by  Mr. 


M.  Bell  in  tent,  which  he  writes 
(tenht)  or  (tsnnht). 

(Nj  nj).  An  unrecognized  English 
sound  produced  by  continuing  the 
sound  of  (n)  on  to  a  following  (j,  i^ 
as  onion,  more  properly  (en'njim) 
than  (anvvn).  Some  caU  new 
(mivLu),  others  (nuu).  Common 
Frencn  and  Italian  gn. 

(0  o).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  afs.  and  English  short  o  up 
to  16.,  and  to  have  been  lost,  except 
in  the  provinces,  after  the  middle  of 
17.  when  it  was  replaced  by  (a,  o). 
It  is  the  French  hommage  (omazh) 
as  distinraished  from  19.  nomage 
(Hom-ydzh).  It  is  Italian  short  o 
aperto.  It  is  also  heard  in  Spain, 
Wales,  and  a  ereat  part  of  Germany, 
though  it  is  liable  to  &U  into  (o) 
on  one  side  and  (o)  on  the  other. 
In  old  English  invariably  o. 

(0  o) .  This  short  sound  in  closed  sylla- 
bles is  not  recog^nised  in  19.,  but^  it 
is  heard  the  provinces  and  in  America 
for  short  and  sometimes  louff  o;  thus, 
whole  stone  (uol,  ston),  and  then  is 
scarcely  distingmshable  from  (w)  or 
(o),  and  is  confounded  by  some  with 
(o).  In  open  syllables  it  is  not  un- 
common, as  in :  oblige,  memory,  win- 
doir  (oblaidzh*,  memori,  wtn*do), 
where  it  is  often  confused  with  (a, «), 
and  even,  when  final,  with  (j).  It, 
probably,  came  into  use  with  {po)  in 
17.,  but  was  not  distinguished  from 
it.  Generally  expressed  by  o,  ow,  as 
above,  and  in  19.  we  call  Fharaoh 
{Feei'To), 

(q  a).  In  17.  short  o  passed  from  (o) 
to  (a)  or  (a).  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  sounds  being  of  the 
same  decree  of  delicacy  as  that  be- 
tween (i,  t)  and  (b,  ffi)  renders  it 
difficult  to  determine  which  sound 
was  said.  In  19.  (a)  prevails,  though 
(a)  is  occasionally  heard,  and  may 
be  heard  when  the  expression  is  a, 
au,  or  (&)  influenced  by  (u)  in  any 
way.  Bee  (a).  The  general  ex- 
pression of  (a)  is  0 ;  but  in  19.  we 
nave  the  varieties :  r^sin,  A«nour,  on, 
ffroot,  for^-head,  cognisant,  JoAn, 
howgh,  pedagogue,  knou^le^ge.  In 
or  not  followed  l)y  a  vowel,  the  theo- 
retical sound  is  (aa),  the  actual  sound 
scarcely  distinguishable  frt)in,  if  not 
identical  with  (aa',  aa).  See  snpr& 
p.  576,  under  o. 

((E  ob)  is  not  a  reco^ized  English 
sound,  but  is  heard  in  the  provmces 
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and  in  Scoiland,  and  written  o,  00. 
GonAified  in  English  with  (a). 

(SD  «>)•    Beoognized  in  19.  by  Mr.  M. 

^ell  as  the  vowel  in  :  prefer,  Mrnest, 
ftnn,  myrrA,  guerdon,  where  he 
writes  (goj)  for  the  italicized  letters. 
I  do  not  distinguish  these  sounds 
from  (j)y  and  in  general  find  them 
coninsea  with  (i).  See  these  sounds. 

((£<B  omb).  Occurs  in  the  provinces, 
and  probably  in  Scotch.  It  is  the 
German   long   o«,    as    in    Ooethe 


(Oi  oi).  With  this  must  be  taken  (Ai, 
oi,  oi ;  Ai,  ot,  oi).  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  Umits  of  these 
sounds  in  time  or  place.  Probably 
in  16.  when  oiy  oy  were  not  (ui), 
thgr  were  (oi).  In  19.  (ai,  o«)  pre- 
vait  (oi)  ni)  are  provincial.  The 
expression  is  alwajrs  0%^  oy^  with 
or  vriUiout  some  additional  mute 
letters.  In  19.  we  have :  bourgeots 
(bodzhots*)  notsy,  nots^,  poignant, 
coigmey  b^,  enjoy^  B<^U,  qvott; 
some  say  (ktrott),  bwoy;  some  say 
(birot),  bunt),  buoy^ 

(Oo  00).  From  ags.  to  16.  this  was 
the  recognized  long  sound  of  0,  and 
expreKod  bj  0,  00,  It  is  stiU  heard 
in  the  provinces.  It  was  apparently 
lost  in  the  received  dialect  in  17.) 
but  revived  in  19.  before  (j),  as  in : 
oar,  ore,  o'er,  moor,  moMrn,  pour,  foffr, 
woitd.  Sometimes  heard  before/,  «, 
thy  as :  off,  cross,  broth  (00^  crocs, 
brooth),  where  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  (aa,  oo),  or  sink  into  (a). 

{Oo  oo)y  From  17.  the  recognized 
sound  of  0  long,  and  generaUy  re- 
presented by  0,  o-e,  ouy  and  occasion- 
ally by  Of,  OK,  ow.  In  19.  we  have 
the  varieties:  hauteur,  hovtboy 
rHoo*bo«),  beaw,  yeoman,  sheir,  now 
frequency  writtcoi  ahowy  sewed,  fre- 
quently written  sowed,  post,  oats, 
provinciaUy  (wots),  Boame,  hoata^ 
wain  (boo'ssnj,  Cockhum  (Koo-bm), 
doe^  bone,  oaho,  oh,  scutotre  (skru- 
tooj),  accormng  to  Sheridan,  Walker, 
etc.,  now  generally  (skrutwoi'),  yo/k, 
brooch,  apropos,  Oroevenor,  dep^^, 
BOttl,  rogue,  Tot^hall  (Joo*haa1), 
thott^A,  knoi^,  tou'o^ds,  otce,  Knoirles, 
Qtiou  (kooth);  some  say  (ktrooth). 
Bee  {oon). 

(qo  oo).  The  drawl  of  short  (o)  is 
only  heard  in  drawling  utterance,  as 
(00a)  for  (od)  odd,  as  distinct  from 
awed.  Preachers  often  say  (Good), 
but  seldom  or  ever  (GAAd)  for  Oed, 


In  America  tome  sav  either  (doog, 
boq),  or  (doog,  looq)  for  doff,  kmg, 
etc.,  which  the  phonetic  writers  there 
recognize  as  (oAAg,  Lmq),  and  the 
two  sounds  are  difficult  to  separate. 

(Oa  oa).  This  present  French  nasal  is 
in  older  English  represented  by 
Tuun),  as  retained  in  our  modem 
btUlwnu  In  recenUy  imported  French 
words  the  (oa)  is  intended  to  be  re- 
tained, together  with  its  French 
expression,  as  bonbons,  bon  mot,  on  dit 
(boAboAz,  boA  mo,  oa  dii).  Bnt 
the  usual  substitutes  are  (on,  oq),  and 
occasionally  (oon,  on). 

(Oou  oou).  From  13.  to  16.  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Uiose  ofi,  ow,  wnich 
represented  an  ags.  dw,  6w,  Lost 
in  17. 

(Oou  oou).  From  17.  to  19.  the  usual 
pronunciation  of  those  ou,  ow  which 
represent  an  ags.  dw,  6w,  This  pro- 
nunciation has  been,  however,  g^e- 
rally  ignored,  or,  if  recogmzed, 
reprobated  by  ordioepists.  Some 
speakers  distmguish  no,  know,  as 
(noo,  noon),  orthoepists  generally 
confhse  them  as  (noo),  compare  the 
list  of  words   under    (00) ;   others 

r'n  oonfnse  them  as  (noon).  Mr. 
Bell  states  that  ev&rj  long  0  is 
(ou),  meaning  the  same  as  I  mean 
by  (oou).  Some  Englishmen  say 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  lengthen  (0) 
vrithout  adding  (u),  and  pronounce 
nearlv  (ou,  oun). 

(Ou  ou).  In  16.  the  general  sound  of 
ou,  replacing  the  previous  (uu)  which 
however  was  heard  contempora- 
neously through  the  greater  part  of 
16.  In  17.  the  sound  was  recognized 
as  (on),  and  the  sound  (ou)  was  lost 

(Ou  ou).  The  modem  provincial  sub- 
stitute for  (ou),  not  recognized. 

(qu  on).  In  18.  orthoepists  recog- 
nizea  ow  as  having  the  sound  (ou) 
or  (au).  It  was  probably  an  erro- 
neous analysis,  which  even  yet  oc- 
casionally prevails,  owing  to  the 
usual  orthography  on.  ow.  Provin- 
ciaUy however  (on,  au)  may  occur. 

(P  p)  was  from  ags.  to  19.  represented 
bv  p,  and  from  14.  to  19.  bj  pp 
also.  In  19.  we  have  the  varieties, 
hiccouyA  (nik'kap),  pay,  ape,  OlapA- 
am,  mipper,  Aapped. 

(Q  <])  was  from  ags.  to  19.  written  n 
or  nff,  sometimes  nx  for  n^.  In  19. 
we  have  the  varieties :  fiiiger,  haiMf- 
kerchief^  singer,  wiii^ed,  Bimiii^Aam, 
tongue^  Meiisies  (Meq'ti),  p.  810. 
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(Qh  qh),  is  recognized  by  Mr.  M.  Bell 
in  19.  as  the  sound  of  n  before  k,  in 
think  (thtqhk)  or  thiqqhk) 

(B  r)  was  from  ags.  to  19.  represented 
by  r  before  a  Towel ;  and  probably 
fin>m  ags  to  16.  represented  also  by 
r  eren  when  not  Defore  a  Yowel. 
Perhaps  lost  in  the  latter  position  in 
17.  Preserved  pnre  in  Scotland. 
In  19.  we  have  the  yarieties :  right, 
rAetoric,  tmte,  hurry,  catarrAaL 

CR  'r)  How  soon  this  sonnd  came 
into  ^iglish,  cannot  be  preoLsely 
determined.  There  is  reason  to  think 
it  may  haye  been  nsed  in  16.  and  17.| 
and  tnat  it  ^nerated  (i).  At  pre- 
sent in :  fearing,  pairing,  debarrmg, 
Ignoring,  poorer,  nery,  bou^ery,  there 
is  a  doubt  whether  the  sound  heard 
is  best  expressed  by  ('r)  or  (jr).  Mr. 
M.  Bell  gives  the  fint,  I  have  gene- 
rally preferred  the  second,  see  p. 
197. 

{B  r).  This  peculiar  euttural  r  so 
common  in  France  and  even  in  Ger- 
many, but  unknown  in  Italy,  seems 
to  be  only  a  softer  form  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian burr.  It  is  not  recog- 
nized in  writing  as  distinct  from  r. 

(H  i).  Probably  recognized  in  17.  as 
well  as  in  18.  and  19.  as  the  peculiar 
English  untrilled  r,  not  heara  before 
a  yowel,  and  represented  by  final  r 
together  with  mute  letters  in  19.,  as : 
spar0,  corptf  burr,  mortgage.  It 
has  always  a  tendency  to  change 
preceding  (ee,  oo,  uu)  into  (ee,  oo, 
uu),  while  short  a,  o  become  (aa,  oo), 
or  theoretically  (a,  o] ;  and  short  (u 
e)  according  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  fall 
into  (a>),  wnich  see.  Short  fa)  is 
supposed  to  remain,  as  eur  (koj^,  for 
which  I  prefer  (kj,  k'j,  luj)  and 
generally  write  (u)  as  quite  suffi- 
cient In  place  of  (j)  proyindally 
(ohi,  PI,  ahj)  are  heara.  The  phy- 
siolc^cal  distinction  between  (a)  and 
j^  IS  very  difficult  to  formulate. 
Tnere  is  uo  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
where  writers  put  er,  ur,  to  imitate 
proyincial  utterances,  there  neiUier 
exists  nor  ever  existed  any  sound 
of  (r)  or  of  (j),  but  the  sounds 
are  purely  (e,  u) .  Thus  bellows  in 
Norfolk  is  not  (bel'erz)  but  rather 
(bBl*az).  There  also  exists  a  great 
tendency  among  all  uneducated 
speakers  to  introduce  an  (r)  after 
any  (o,  s,  a,  a)  sound  when  a  yowel 
foUows,  as  (drAA'rK[,  sAATt'q)  draW' 
img^  mwing^  in  Korfolk,  ttod  this 


probably  assisted  in  the  delusion 
that  they  said  (drAAi  mi,  baaj  wtid) 
and  not  (drAA  mii,  saa  wtid).  In 
London:  father  fiEirther,  laud  lord, 
stalk  stork,  draws  drawers,  are  re- 
duced to  (fieuidh'ti,  LAAd,  stAAk, 
drAAz),  even  in  the  mouths  of  edu- 
cated speakers.  I  have  usually 
written  (j)  final  in  deference  to 
opinion,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had 
been  noting  down  an  unwritten  dia- 
lectic form,  I  should  frequently  write 
!«,  a,  h).  Careful  speakers  say 
faa'dhv,  lAA'd,  stAA'k,  drAA'z)  for 
farth$r,  lord^  stork,  drawsrs,  when 
they  are  thinking  particularly  of 
what  they  are  saying,  but  (fordher, 
lord,  stork,  drAA*erz)  is  decidedly 
un-English,  and  has  a  Scotch  or 
Irish  twang  with  it.    See  p.  196. 

(2f  4).  I  use  this  U)  to  represent  the 
sound  expressed  oy  Mr.  M.  Bell  as 
(a>j),  see  (a>).  Thus,  myrrh^  ^(^ 
=:(nu,  di£<').  But  I  do  not  find 
(i,  4)  generally  distinguished,  and 
consequently  write  (nu,  difj*)  more 
frequently  than  (nu,  di£i*).  The 
physiological  distinction  between 
(a>)  and  (4)  is  very  difficult  to  for- 
mulate.   See  (j),  and  p.  196. 

(.R  .r).  This  strongly  trilled  (r)  is 
only  known  as  an  individual  or  local 
peculiarity.  In  Scotland  the  trilled 
(r)  not  before  vowels,  as  Jirm  (form) 
often  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  (.r]l, 
as  (fe.rm),  and  many  Scots  and  Irisn 
use  (.r)  as  uwrk,  arm  =  (wa.rk, 
SB.rm).  It  is  not  recognized  ortho- 
mphically. 

(EuL  rh)  is  not  now  a  recognized 
English  sound,  but  is  occasionally 
imported  from  the  modem  Prencn 
final  -rtf,  as  sabre  (sabrh)  for  (sabro), 
into  the  modem  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  anglicLMd  French.  Probably 
ags.  Ar,  as  it  is  Icelandic  Ar.  The 
Welsh  rk  is  rather  Ctb)  than  (rh), 
as  generally  supposed. 

(S  s).  From  ags.  to  19.  commonly  re- 
presented by  s.  Rapp  imagines  the 
ags.  sound  to  have  been  (sj).  In  14. 
(s)  was  represented  «,  m,  and  by  e 
before  «,  t  in  words  taken  from  the 
French,  and  occasionally  by  se  before 
e,  t.  In  19.  we  have  the  varieties:  eeU, 
aM,  61ou«Mter,  /Malm,  Cir^iMester 
(S»8-t8ti),  WorMfter  rWMsti),  tee, 
S0ene.  ooale»0«^  sehmn,  MatAam,  Mm, 
hiMM,  listen,  epi</le,  etc.,  since  17., 
mis^r«M  ^mts'tz),  MiH>rd,  britoska 
(br»f*ka),  Delloir#,  mezsotint. 
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(Sh  sb).  ThiB  was  not  an  age.  aoand, 
but  it  was  already  develoi^  in  13., 
and  it  was  generally  written  tek^  but 
sometimes  «A,  m,  in  13.  and  14. 
Ornnin  writes  «A,  mA,  and  tbis  was 
used  at  tbe  end  of  15.,  and  generally 
afterwards.  At  tbe  latter  end  of  17. 
(sb)  was  expressed  by  a  before  (in), 
so  tbat  MM  became  (sbnu).  Traces 
of  tbis  found  in  tbe  early  part  of  17. 
Towards  end  of  17.  also  expressed  by 

.  ft-,  «t-,  tci'f  ssi'y  t%'»  in  19.  we 
baye  tbe  yarieties :  eAaise,  and  fre- 
quently in  Frencb  words,  fiu;A«ia, 
8peetal,/MAaw!  «ugar,  «rAedule,  oon- 
smus,  «Aall,  wixA^d,  kasheUm. 
(.Ssb'tro),  compreMton,  mo^ton. 

(T  t).  From  ags.  to  19.  tbe  regular 
expression  is  t.  In  19.,  boweyer, 
we  bare  tbe  varieties :  de^/,  J^f^t 
indi<;/,  sucke^X,  soujA^,  pA^Aisical,  re- 
ceipt, toe,  tAyme,  ba^er,  /tro,  meizo- 
tint. 

(Tb  tb)  was  in  use  from  ags.  to  19. 
In  ags.  it  was  written  eitber  ^  or  % 
or  M>tb  indifferently.  In  13.  and 
14.  it  was  sometimes  "S,  but  gene- 
rally >,  and  occasionally  tA,  wbicb 
last  expression  bas  remained  to  19. 
In  17.  in  si^A  it  was  written  gh^  and 
probably  in  otber  words.  In  19.  we 
naye  tbe  yarieties :  Eei^Aley  (Kiitb*- 
li),  eigbf  A  («fttb),  apqpA^A^gm  (sep-o- 
tbem),  Soufbampton  rSautbHsem*- 
tsn),  Min,  bli/Ae  (blaitb),  or  (bloidb) 
Ha/^Aew. 

(Tj  tj).  An  unrecognized  Englisb 
sound,  generated  by  tbe  action  of  a 
following  (iu),  wnen  tbe  speaker 
ayoids  tbe  stiffness  of  (t,j},  and 
wisbes  also  to  ayoid  (tsb^,  as :  yir- 
*ue,  lecture  (yu'tju,  lek*t|t«i),  com- 
monly (yj'tsbu,  lek'tslu).    See  (dj). 

(Tsb  tsb)  was  generated,  at  least,  as 
early  as  13.  from  an.  (A),  and 
written  ehy  and  in  14.  also  ceh,  Tbe 
form  eh  bas  remained,  but  since  16. 
at  least  eeh  bas  become  tek,  yery 
common  as  a  final  in  19.,  in  wbicn 
some  importations  and  assimilations 
baye  produced  tbe  varieties :  yermt- 
felli,  ^Aain,  ar^A^  <;Aioppine,  Mar- 
/pribanks  (Maatsb^bsBqks),  loaieh^ 
mat^Aed. 

(T«7  ttr).  An  unrecognized  Englisb 
sound,  usually  confounded  yritb  (tw), 
but  it  is  (t*w)  tbe  action  of  (t)  and 
(w)  taking  place  simultaneously,  and 
not  successively,  in  tirine,  Strain,  etc. 
Written  tw. 

(Uu).    It  is  probable  tbat  (m)   was 


used  in  16.  at  least,  and  peib^ 
earlier,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  du- 
tinguisb  (u,  u)  as  sbort  sounds  be- 
fore 19.,  and  even  tben  few  persois 
acknowledfi[e  tbat  pool,  pMll,  bave 
vowels  of  cufferent  quality,  as  well  as 
lengtb  (puul,  pwl),  and  tnat  tbe  tme 
sbort  sound  (u)  is  beard  in  French 
poule  (pul).  Mr.  M.  Bell  considen 
tbat  tbe  Scotcb  and  Englisb  pronun- 
ciation of  book  differ  as  (buk,  b»k). 
To  mv  ears  tbe  Scotcb  bave  preserved 
also  tne  original  lengtb  of  tbe  vowel, 
and  say  (bunk),  or  at  least  give  it  a 
medial  lengtb.  Hence,  taking  (u, 
u)  toeetber,  we  may  say  tbat  fae 
sound  nas  existed  ana  been  expreaed 
by  u  from  ags.  to  19.  In  14.  it  was 
also  expressed  by  ok,  otr,  and  tbe  ex- 
pression ou  was  continued  in  a  few 
words  in  16.,  and  is  not  yet  quite 
lost  as  eouid  (kwd).  In  16.  (u,  «) 
was  occasionally  expressed  hw  m, 
still  common  in  wood,  book  (wiid, 
bwk).  In  14.  and  tbence  to  16., « 
was  often  used  for  (u,  m),  and  is  still 
found  in  a  few  words.  During  17. 
most  of  tbe  words  baving  (u,  «)  lost 
tbe  sound,  and  were  pronounced 
generally  witb  (a).  Tbere  is  still  a 
ngbt  between  (m,  o),  and  in  some  of 
tbe  Midland  Counties  tbe  usage  m 
just  reversed  from  tbat  now  accented, 
tbus  (btd,  ktft,  n«b)=^,  cut,  rmk, 
and  (fat,  pat,  fal.  bal)  ^  foot,  p^ 
fvUy  bull.  And  generaUy  fwed, 
wam'tm)  are  not  uncommon  for  (wtid 
w««m*«n)  =u»mm/,  woman,  Tbe  key 
to  tbis  mystery  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
vincial (a)  wbicb  becomes  labiaused 
after  labial  consonants.  In  tiie  pro- 
nunciation of  tbe  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
I  bave  found  it  very  difficult  to 
choose  between  (s,  o,  tin,  u)  for  aoA. 
words.  See  below  Chap.  XI.,  {  4. 
In  19.  we  bave  tbe  varieties:  w»- 
man,  Bolingbrok^  wood,  worsted, 
Worcestety  caoutchouc,  coiiM,  bidL 

(Uu),    See(u). 

(:U  u).    This   unrecognized  Englidi 
sound  seems  to  occur  as  a  variant  of 
f)  in  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and 


(y)ii 
East 


Anglia,  and  is  written  as  lonx  «• 
(Ui  ui),  Apparentiy  one  of  the  oldert 
forms  of  tne  diphthong  oi ,  oy,  pro- 
bably  the  usual  sound  in  14.,  when 
it  was  also  written  ift,  uff»  BtSl 
used  in  many  words  in  16.  and  even 
17.  In  tiie  provinces  it  may  be  still 
beard  in  bog  (bui),  and  it  is  tbe 
Bailor's  pronunciation  of  buog. 
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(Un  Qu).  In  a^.  written  6,  in  13.  m, 
of  which  thiB  is  a  characteristie 
orthography.  Between  1280  and 
1310  both  M  and  ou  were  used.  In 
14.  ou,  ow  were  eenerallv  written, 
but  0  fdone  was  also  employed,  and 
has  remained  in  many  words.  In 
16.  ow  was  quite  discontinued,  and 
ou  sparingly  used,  but  oo  was  intro- 
duced as  the  usual  form,  and  has 
remained  to  the  present  day.  How 
soon  the  (in)  or  17.  became  (uu) 
after  r  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is 
now  the  rule  (except  in  the  pro- 
Tinces),  that  lon^^  u  after  r  =  (uu). 
Hence  in  19.  we  nare  the  varieties : 
ealU>n.  lUMben,  BuccI^m^A  (Bakluu*), 
oTsuf,  br^u;^  rA^tnn,  rAwbarb,  do, 
sho^,  moT«,  mancBwyre,  too,  woo^d, 
soup,  boMS^  (buuz),  throti^A,  BroM^- 
ham,  rendezToiM  (randeyuu*),  surtoM^ 
(situu*),  billetdotfr  (biltduu*),  Cow- 

er,  trt«e,  ruling,  ruU,  bruising,  bruM^ 
ulvai  (Huum),  tuw,  u;ho  (huu). 

(rlTu  uu).  A  provincial  variefy  of 
(yr),  expressed  only  as  long  u. 

(Y  T).  In  ags.  possibly  and  Ornnin 
(t)  was  expressed  by  /  between  two 
Towels,  otherwise  it  would  seem  not 
to  be  an  ags.  sound.  In  13.  (y)  was 
expressed  by  u  consonant  and  v  con- 
sonant, and  so  through  to  17.  when 
9  consonant  was  exclusively  applied, 
and  u  consonant  and  v  vowel  oiscon- 
tinned;  but  it  was  seldom  repre- 
sented by  any  but  a  v  form  after- 
wards. In  19.  we  have :  q/j  Be/voir 
^Bii'vj),  ha/vtf,  nepAew,  Gron^enor 
fGroovnj),  veal,  hare,  rendesvous. 

(W  w).  Apparently  a  peculiar  ags. 
sound,  ana  nence  exprewed  by  a  pe- 
culiar letter  p  when  the  Koman 
alphabet  of  the  time  was  adopted,  p. 
613.  For  this  in  13.  u;  was  adopted, 
and  has  remained  to  19.  The  sound 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  u,  but 
persuade  was  often  written  pernoade. 
In  19.  we  have :  choir  (ku^Li),  the 
labial  modification  assumed  as  (w), 
see  Qlw),  persuade,  u^ar.  In  the 
word  one  tne  initial  (w),  which  is 
not  written  at  all,  dates  probably 
from  the  latter  part  of  17. 

(Hm).  Defective  trill  of  the  lips 
substituted  for  a  trill  of  the  tongue, 
not  recognized  except  as  a  derect, 
and  then  written  to,  but  **Lord 
Dundreary**  distinguishes  (ftnend) 
from  (fwend),  which  last  he  indig- 
nantly declared  he  did  not  say  ror 
/riendu 


(Wh  wh)  was  probably  expressed  in 
ags.  by  Ato,  and  was  the  wh  of  13. 
to  19.  It  is  still  distinctly  pro- 
nounced by  most  northern  and  careful 
southern  spiers,  but  is  rapidly 
disappearing  in  London. 

(Y  y).  This  was  probably  the  sound 
of  ags.  y,  and  possibly  of  short  u  in 
13.  It  is  very  doubtful  whetiier 
this  short  sound  has  been  used  at 
all  since  13.  It  seems  to  have  been 
replaced  by  («,  e).  It  probably 
occurs,  either  in  this  or  the  cognate 
forms  ^u,  i)  in  the  provinces,  imd  is 
recognized  in  Scotland. 

(Fy).  According  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  this 
is  the  indistinct  sound  only  used  in 
unaccented  syllables  in  English,  and 
written  e  m:  houses,  gooduMS 
(Hauz'yz,  gud'uys),  etc.,  where  or- 
thoepists  are  doubtful  whether  it  is 
(t)  orje).  He  also  identifies  it  with 
the  Welsh  u,  y  having  a  similar 
sound.  Not  generally  recognized, 
and  not  provided  with  any  oistinot 
form. 

(Ti  yi).  The  French  ui  was  confused 
with  (wft)  in  16.  It  is  kept  in 
some  recent  words  as  emte^  though 
persons  ignorant  of  French  say 
(swiit). 

(Yj  yy)  was  probably  written  long  y 
in  1^.  This  sound  seems  to  have 
disappeared  in  13.,  or  at  any  rate  its 
traces  are  uncertain.  In  14.  it  re- 
vived with  the  introduced  French 
words,  and  was  written  u,  eu.  It 
remained  into  17.  written  u,  eu,  ewj 
when  it  was  still  recognized  by  Wal- 
lis,  although  his  contemporary  Wil- 
kins  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
pronounce  it,  and  it  was  subsequently 
replaced  by  (in).  It  is,  however, 
stul  common  in  East  Anglia,  in 
Devonshire,  in  Lancashire,  and  pro- 
bably other  parts  of  England,  and 
in  Sicotland,  where  it  appears  as  a 
substitute  for  (uu),  as  was  already 
the  case  in  16.  The  provincial 
sounds  vary  as  (ii,  uu,  m,  yy). 

(Z  s).  Not  recognized  as  distinct 
from  (s)  in  ags.  but  probably  existing 
always,  as  in  14.  it  was  not  unfrD- 
quently  written  s.  It  has,  however, 
been  generally  confused  with  «,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  words  from  the  Greek. 
The  sound  seems  to  have  remained 
with  few  exceptions  in  the  same 
positions  from  14.  to  19.  In  19. 
we  have :  sacrifiring,  sacrifi^«,  which 
some  pronounce  as  a  substantive  with 
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(b)  and  as  a  verb  witii  (z),  cm,  yeiy  apparent  in  (kflsp',  ba^f,  b«k^. 

Wimfsor  (Wtn'zi),  Sa/Mbnry(SAAlz*-  This  was  probably  always  used  m 

beri\  Bs,  duoem,  eaj^  duAonoor,  Englisb,  and  its  aosence,  whicb  ren- 

bn«tnes8,  sciMors,  Keftdck  (keztk),  ders  the  consonantdifflcultto  be  heard, 

he  bellotr*,  beam,  seal,  sise,  whii-  was  probably  the  occasion  of  the 

sing,  whizzed.  suppression  of  such  final  consonants 

(Zh  til).    Hart  1569  reco^puzed  this  in  Jrrench. 

sonna  in  French  but  not  in  English.  (*}    If  a  sonant  (b,  d,  g)  end  a  word, 

Its  earliest  recognition  in  English  is  man j  speakers  force  oat  a  faint  mnr- 

byMi^l688,  who  being  a  French-  munng  sound   after   remoring  the 

man  distinguished  it  from  (sh)  with  contact  as  (eb*,  md\  bieg')  ebb,  add, 

which  it  was  long  confused.    It  is  ^9j  similar  to  the  French  indica- 

derived  generally  m>m  (zi)  and  hence  tion  of  their  e  muet  in  such  a  place, 

is  genendly  spelled  «,  z  except  in  In  some  speakers  this  amounts  to 

some  recent  words,  where  the  Modem  adding  («),  and  then  it  \a  recognized 

French  sound  is  employed.    In  19.  in  satirical  orthography  by  wnting  « 

we  have  :    rou^g,   rou^f,  /eu  de  as  ebb€L,  adda,  bag^a. 

mots,  which  Worcester  wntes  (zhuu*-  (gS,    The  cluck  indicated  by  tut, 

dtmoo*)  in  place  of  F61ine*s  (zhoB  d-  In,    The  cluck  indicated  by  eTek, 


I 


mo),  ple&nire,  diviMon,  absciMion,  (*)    The   primary  accent  which   has 

a^ure.  nerer   been   indicated   in   English 

(*)    When  a  mute  (p,  t,  k)  ends  a  orthography, 

word,  and  a  pause  follows,  as  the  (:)    The  secondary  accent,  which  has 

contact  is  loosened,  a  slight  breath  nerer  been  indicated  in  English  or- 

eecapes,  not  marked  in  writing,  but  thography. 


§  3.    Historical  Phonetic  Spelling. 

The  great  multiplicity  of  forms  for  the  same  sound,  joined 
to  the  existing  varietur  of  sounds  for  the  same  form/  shewn 
in  the  preceding  sections,  has  urged  many  persons  to  attempt 
correcting  both  by  one  stroke,  as  a  matter  of  literature  and 
science,  and  still  more  with  a  view  to  education  and  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation,  and  with  a  hope  of  making  our 
language  more  easy  to  acquire  by  foreigners.  The  device 
has  generally  consisted  eitner  in  the  introduction  of  new 
letters,  or  in  giving  constant  values  to  known  combinations, 
so  that  the  same  sound  should  be  always  represented  by  the 
same  letters  and  conversely.  In  the  xii  th  or  xiii  th  century 
we  had  Orrmin,  in  the  xvi  th  Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar ;  in  the 
XVII  th  Gill,  Butler,  WiUdns;  in  the  xviiith,  Franklin  and 
many  others  after  him  in  the  same  and  in  the  xix  th  century 
both  in  England  and  America.  The  most  persistent  attempt 
is  the  phonotypy  which  grew  out  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography or  phonetic  shorthand,  and  which  in  various  forms 

^  The  strange  fantastical  yarietyof  purpose  (like  an  honest  man  &  a  souldier) 

our  orthography,  when  riewed  solely  and  now  is  he  tum'd  orthc^raphy,  his 

from  the  phonetic  point  of  riew,  could  words  are  a  very  fantasticaU  banquet, 

not  fidl  to  attract  Shakspere's  atten-  iust  so  many  strange  dishes."    Much 

tion.    Hence  he  makes  Benedick  speak  Ado,  ii.  8,  speech  o,  fo.  1623,  p.  107, 

thus  of  the  love-sick  Claudio :    **  He  col.  2. 
was  wont  to  speake  plaine,  &  to  the 
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has  been  regularly  used  in  printed  periodicals  from  1843  to 
the  present  day.^  Such  schemes  are  different  from  those 
which  aim  at  a  universal  alphabet  for  the  purposes  of  science 
or  missionary  enterprize,  such  as  the  alphabets  of  Max  MuUer, 
L^ius,  Merkely  Melville  Bell,  and  the  palaeotype  used  in 
this  volume.  And  neither  have  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  schsme  of  a  universal  language,  or  with  anv  view  of 
altering  our  language  in  any  way,  although  they  have  been 
often  confounded  with  such  impossibilities. 

After  reviewing  the  two  preceding  sections  the  question 
naturally  arises :  is  it  possible  from  the  general,  /irmly  estalh 
Ushed  English  uses,  to  construct  a  system  of  orthography  which 
should  represent  our  pronunciation  at  the  present  day  ?  If  such 
a  spelling  were  possible  it  would  clearly  be  so  suggestive 
that  it  would  be  legible  to  the  mere  English  reader  almost 
without  instruction.  It  seems  possible,  and  at  least  worth 
the  trial,  for  numerous  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  ad- 
visable to  attempt  indicating  sounds  to  purely  English 
readers  by  combinations  of  the  letters  with  which  they  are 
fSsuniliar.  It  is  also  only  by  exhibiting  such  a  tentative  or- 
thography that  the  possibiUty  of  altenng  our  spelling  so  as 
to  more  or  less  indicate  our  pronunciation,  but  without  alter- 
ing our  alphabet,  could  be  properly  considered.  The  follow- 
ing scheme  is  based  upon  the  two  preceding  tables,  and  will 
be  termed  olossottpe,  as  suggested  on  p.  13,  from  its  main 
use  in  compiling  provincial  glossaries. 

In  the  phonetic  alphabet  used  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  myself, 
only  34  simple  sounds,  4  vowel  diphthongs,  and  2  consonant  diph- 
thongs, were  represented,  giving  a  total  of  40  letters  in  the  follow- 
ing Older:  (ii,  ee,  aa,  aa,  oo,  uu;  •,  e,  8B,  o,  a,  u\  ai,  oi, 
eu,  iu ;  j  w  h  ;  p  b  t  d  tsh  dzh  kg,  f  v  th  dh  s  z  sh  zh,  r 
1  m  n  q).  The  numerous  texts  which  have  been  printed  in  this 
alphabet  have  shown  that  it  suffices  for  printing  our  pronunciation 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy  such  ears  as  have  not  been 
sharpened  by  a  phonetic  education.  We  may,  therefore,  commence 
our  investigations  by  determining  the  best  representatives  of  these 
sounds. 

From  the  xvi  th  century  w,  oo  represent  (ii,  uu)  with  certainty, 
from  the  xvnth  at,  au  represent  (m,  aa)  with  almost,  but  not 

1  The  writer  of  this  treatise  was  If  an  alphabet  difTerinfc  entirely  from 
mnch  connected  with  this  last  scheme  the  Boman  is  to  be  used,  ana  none 
from  1843  to  1849,  and  in  1848-9  pab-  other  can  be  expected  to  find  foTonr 
lished  two  editions  of  the  Testament,  for  all  langnaffes,  the  principles  npon 
many  books,  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  Mr.  MelriUe  Bell's  ranons 
the  Fhonetie  New^,  in  the  alphabet  alphabets  of  Visible  Speech,  for  print- 
settled  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  himself  ing,  long  and  short  hand  writing,  are 
in  1846,  which  differs  in  many  respects  formed,  seem  to  be  Uie  best  hitherto 
from  that  now  nsed  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman,  proposed. 
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quite,  the  same  certainty.  But  there  is  no  usual  way  of  repre- 
senting (oo).  The  combinations  oe^  oa  are  so  unfrequent  that  tiiey 
would  occasion  hesitation  in  unusual  positions,  as:  hoep^  hoap^ 
for  hope.  Symbols  for  (aa)  have  disappeared  since  the  xmth 
centuiy.  The  two  exclamations  oh/  ah  I  present  the  only  com> 
binations  to  which  no  other  value  seems  to  have  been  assigned ;  but 
the  combinations  ohy  ah,  are  scarcely  used  in  other  words.  We 
haye  then  ee,  ai^  ah^  au,  oh,  oo,  as  the  only  certain  ^represen- 
tatives of  the  six  long  vowels  (ii,  ee,  aa,  aa,  oo,  uu). 

The  short  vowels  (V,  i)  have  been  uniformly  represented  by  t,  # 
&om  the  earliest  times,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  obviate  the 
ambiguity  of  their  also  representing  (ai,  ii)  in  accented  syllables, 
without  pursuing  Orrmin's  plan  and  doubling  the  following  con- 
sonant, when  it  is  one  of  possible  initial  combination ;  thus,  vibrM 
would  suggest  (vai'brtfrt),  rather  than  (Yth'teet),  which  would 
require  cihbrait  for  certainty,  and  this  notation  may  be  adopted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer.  From  the  ivn  th  century  a,  o,  u 
have  been  in  like  maimer  the  constant  representatives  of  (se,  o,  a), 
although  they  would  also  require  duplication  of  the  following 
consonant  to  preserve  them  from  the  ambiguity  of  {ee,  oo,  iu),  as : 
fammin,  notiing,  fussi  =  famine,  knotting,  fussy,  compared  with : 
famous,  noting,  fusee  ^faimugy  nohtingy  fiwzee,  or  fyoozee.  The  last 
short  vowel  sound  («)  occasions  great  difficulty.  In  fact  it  is  not 
recognised  generally  as  distinct  from  (uu),  except  in  such  rare 
pairs,  as  fool  fuU,  pool  pull.  As  oo,  u  have  already  been  appro- 
priated, and  as  ou,  employed  for  this  sound  in  tootdd,  could,  should^ 
would  inevitably  suggest  the  sound  (9u)  in  other  situations,  we  are 
driven  to  some  modification  of  oo,  u.  The  form  uh  is  not  English^ 
and  has  been  frequently  used  conventionally  for  (aa),  so  that  it  is 
excluded.  The  exclamation  pooh !  although  dictionary  maken 
seem  only  to  recognize  the  orthography  pugh,  is  yet  sufficiently 
familiar  in  the  other  spelling  to  all  readers,'  and  suggests  the  form 
ooh  for  the  sound  of  (k).  It  is  certainly  long,  but  it  is  known, 
and  could  only  mislead  so  far  as  to  cause  the  reader  to  substitute 
(uu)  for  (w).  The  six  short  vowels  are,  therefore,  t,  $,  a,  o,  «,  ooh. 
Of  the  only  recognised  forms  for  diphthongs :  oy,  ow,  ew  =  (ai, 
eu,  iu),  as  in  boy,  now,  new,  the  first  is  unobjectionable,  but  the 
other  two  do  not  begin  with  the  elements  represented  by  o,  e,  (o,  e). 
The  common  diphthong  (ai)  has  no  representative  distinct  from 
f,  y,  which  are  already  appropriated.  For  writing  provincial 
dialects  a  careful  separation  of  the  various  diphthongal  forms  is 
important.  Hence  a  systematic  mode  of  representing  diphthongs  is 
indispensable,  and  it  must  be  founded  upon  the  historical  use  of 
y,  w,  as  the  second  element,  which  involves  the  rejection  of  such 
final  forms  as  ay,  aw,  for  the  sounds  already  symbolised  by  ai,  au. 
By  simply  prefixing  any  of  the  vowels  ee,  ai,  ah,  au,  oh,  oo, 
i,   e,   a,   0,   u,   ooh,   to  y,  w,  we  obtain  most  suggestive  forms 

1  Ab  in  Prof.  Max  MUller's  pooh-      Zeeturee  on  the  Science  of  Lamgwige, 
pooh  theory  of  the  origin  of  words,      i,  344. 
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of  diphthongs,  containing  those  vowels  run  on  to  a  final  ee,  oOf 
typified  by  tiie  y,  w.  Thus :  aiy  {eei)  is  the  usual  English  may, — 
ahff  (aai),  aye^  or  German  at, — any  (AAi),  a  broad  sound  of  joy, — 
oAy  (ooi),  a  provincial  sound  of  boy, — ooy  (uui),  the  Italian  Iwt,  and 
common  sailors'  btioy, — ey  (ei),  the  Scotch  bite, — ay  (aei),  a  Cockney 
long  t, — oy  (oi)  the  usual  boy, — uy  (ai)  the  usual  buy,  Gtiy ; — eeio 
(iiu)  an  exaggerated  Italian  «u, — aiw  (mu),  an  exaggerated  Italian 
eu, — ahw  (au),  the  German  aw, — a«tr,  a  broad  provincial  how, — 
ohw  (oou)  the  common  English  know; ; — iw  (tu)  the  American  and, 
perhaps,  the  common  English  n^r,  for  which  both  Wallis  and 
Price  (p.  139)  used  the  sign  iw, — ew  (eu)  the  true  Italian  eft, — aw 
(8Bu)  tiie  Norfolk  potmd, — ow  (ou)  a  provincial  ow^ — uw  (ou)  the 
common  English  now.  The  use  of  y,  w  being  only  a  systematisation 
of  an  old  extinct  method  of  writing  diphthongs  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  historical,  and  gives  great  power  to  this  system  of  writing. 

The  sounds  of  (j,  w,  h)  must  be  represented  by  y,  w,  h,  having 
no  other  historic  equivalents.  But  as  y,  w?  have  been  already  used 
for  diphthongs,  and  A  is  a  modifying  symbol  in  ah,  oh,  ooh,  in  which 
sense  it  must  also  be  employed  amongst  the  consonant  combinations, 
whenever  y,  w,  h  occur  in  such  situations  as  would  occasion 
ambiguity,  the  recognized  expedient  of  inserting  a  hyphen,  as  at-y, 
oh'W,  O'h,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  sound  of  (wh)  must  be  re- 
presented by  the  historical  symbol  wh,  instead  of  the  anglosaxon 
hw,  which  is  now  uncouth. 

The  consonants  and  consonantal  diphthongs  must  he  p  h,  t  d, 
c^  jV  ^  9f  /  ^y  i^  ^K  9  %,  %h  iJt,  r  I  m  n  ng,  for  altiiongh  dh, 
%h  are  unhistorical,  they  have  long  been  generally  recognised  as 
orthoepical  symbols.  To  these  it  seems  best  to  add  the  historical 
nk  for  the  unhistorical  ngk  (qk) ;  but  ngg  must  be  used  for  (qg) 
to  prevent  ambiguity,  as  in  stngerj  fingger.  Hyphens  must  be 
employed  in  Uh,  d-h,  s-h,  z-h,  n-g,  n-k,  when  each  letter  represents 
a  separate  element.  All  truly  doubled  consonants  must  also  be 
hyphened,  as  hoohk-kais,  bookcase,  distinct  from  hoohkking,  booking, 
and  un-ohnd,  unowned,  from  un-nohn,  unknown. 

The  practical  writing  alphabet  of  the  English  language  will 
therefore  consist  of  42  symbols,  which  may  be  fairly  called  **  his- 
torical," namely :  $e,  ai,  ah,  au,  oh,  oo ;  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  ooh;  «y, 
oy,  uw,  iw;  y,  w  wh,  h;  p  h,  t  d,  eh  j,  k  g ;  f  v,  th  dh, 
8  z,  eh  %h,  r  I,  m  n  ng  nk.  But  the  use  of  this  alphabet  would 
soon  point  out  deficiencies,  for  example  air,  ohr,  are  no  adequate 
representatives  of  the  words :  air,  oar.  The  indistinct  murmur 
which  forms  the  conclusion  of  these  words  as  generally  pronounced 
may  be  written  (*),  as  th^  historical  representative  of  an  omitted 
found,  and  the  fdU  theoretical  sound  may  be  indicated  by  V.     This 

^  As  these  letters  are  really  con-  for  thth,  dhdh^  thsh,  zhgh  (althooffh  in 

tractions  for  ish  dzh,  when  they  are  older  English    uh  is  often  nsea  for 

douhled  to  shew  that  the  preceding  ihnh)^  he^nse  Uh  represents  a  really 

Towel  is  f«hort,  it  is  natural  to  donble  different  sonnd,  thus  Matihiw  would 

only  the  first  element,  and  write  teh,  dj^  be    (Msetthiu)    not    (Msoth'iu,)    and 

meaning  U»h^   ddzh.     But  it  is  not  0«^M  =  («ftth),  eighth, 
allowable  to  write  Uh,  ddh,  uh,  uh 

SO 
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fbll  sonnd  is  always  heard  if  another  vowel  follows,  as  Mrm^, 
pokering,  pooWer^  fw/'ri^  ^utc^rfit^aBheanng,  pouring,  poorer,  fiety, 
lowering.  Such  sounds  as  h$r^  cw,  as  distinct  from  ^^rring,  oc^tir- 
rence,  require  a  means  of  representing  the  fully  trilled  r  after  a 
Yowel,  as  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  examples  chosen 
suggests  the  expedient  commonly  employed  of  writing  rr,  so  that 
herd  or  lu^rd  is  English,  and  harrd  is  Scotch  '  heard.'  The  vwoeU 
in  '^  air,  oar,  her"  however,  as  distinct  from  those  in  ''  hale,  hole, 
herring,"  have  not  yet  heen  represented,  and  several  other  signs 
will  he  found  indispensable  in  writing  those  dialectic  sounds  wMch 
are  here  of  prime  importance. 

Now,  on  examining  the  long  and  short  vowels,  ee  %,  ai  0,  ah  a, 
atf  0,  ok  u,  00  ooh  B  (ii «',  M  e,  aa  se,  aa  o,  00  a,  uu  m),  it  is  readily 
seen  that  they  are  more  distinct  in  quality,  than  in  quantity.  In 
feict  Englishmen  find  the  true  short  sounds  of  the  long  vowels,  and 
the  true  long  sounds  of  the  short  vowels  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  long  and  short  sounds  respectively.  This  suggests  the  employ- 
ment of  the  quantitative  signs  (~)  and  C),  when  prominence  is  to  he 
given  to  the  quantity,  the  unmarked  sign  being  regarded  as  doubt- 
fril,  just  as  in  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Welsh,  and  generally.  Thus 
ien  is  Scotch,  een  Yorkshire  for  the  plural  of  '  eye' ;  wdit  or  waiyt 
is  English,  wdit  Scotch,  »i6hn  is  Norfolk  and  American  ^' stone," 
h6ok  is  Scotch,  h6ohk  southern  English,  hook  northern  EngHsh, 
''book,"  Bath  is  the  local,  B&hth  the  usual  pronunciation  of 
"  Bath,"  and  the  true  sound  of  "  air"  is  perhaps  a'r,  for  which  a%*r 
is  practically  sufficient,  and  the  true  sound  of  oar  is  very  nearly, 
but  not  quite  0  V.  Another  way  of  representing  the  quantity  is  the 
thoroughly  English  method  introduced  by  Orrmin,  to  which  we 
have  already  found  it  convenient  to  have  occasional  recourse, 
namely,  to  sJlow  a  single  following  consonant  to  indicate  the  length, 
and  two  following  consonants  the  brevity,  of  the  preceding  vowel, 
open  vowels  remaining  ambiguous.  Thus  the  preceding  examples 
may  be  written  in  order:  emn  em,  wait  waitt^  stohnn,  hookkj 
hoohkk,  hookf  Bath,  Bahth,  the  short  sounds  of  the  two  last  becoming 
Baththy  Bahihth,  Other  methods  of  representing  quantity  in  con- 
nection with  accent  will  be  given  presently. 

Any  one  who  tried  to  write  down  provincial  or  foreign  sounds 
would  still  find  considerable  deficiencies.  The  following  sixte^i 
additional  vowel  signs  are,  however,  all  that  it  seems  expedient 
to  admit,  the  principle  of  ambiguous  quantity  applying  as  before. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  use : — 
^^.(e),  for  the  broader  sound  of  e  verging  into  a,  heard  in  Scotland, 

and  generally  in  the  north  of  EngUmd  in  place  of  (e),  French 

hSte,  Italian  open  e.    This  may  elao  be  taken  as  the  sound  of 

ai  in  air,  which  may  be  writt^  ehr, 
oa-i(o),  for  true  sound  of  oa  in  oaV  «>  oar,  known  provinciallj 

even  when  not  followed  by  r,  a  broad  sound  of  oh  verging  to 

aUf  Italian  open  0. 
•«»=(y),  for  Scotch  «»,  French  u,  Oerman  tt,  being  ee  or  rather  t 

pronounced  with  rounded  lips. 
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d«»(^)y  for  dose  French  eu,  which  has  two  soimds,  dose  as  in 
jeunSf  and  open  as  inje^Mmm^g,  ob),  not  ordinarily  distingaished 
by  Englishmen ;  the  first  is  at,  the  second  0  or  ^,  pronounced 
with  rounded  lips. 

K»(A)y  to  represent  French  nasality  when  it  occurs,  as  in  imfant^ 
vin,  ban,  un,  which  might  be  written  airfmr,  ok,  bov,  lor. 

khf  ^Aa(kh,  gh),  for  the  Scotch  and  (German  guttural  ch,  but  {k}i\ 
may,  when  desired,  be  distinguished  as  yA,  and  (kirh,  gu^h) 
may  be  written  kwh,  gwh. 

a-'(lhh)  for  the  common  Welch  U. 

rr»(.r)  for  the  strongly  trilled  Scotch  r  not  preceding  a  vowel,  as 
h&rrd. 

rAa(grh)  or  (r)  for  the  French,  G^erman,  and  Northumbrian  so 
odled  r  grassey^^  guttural  r  or  burr. 
For  still  more  accurate  dialectic  writing,  use : 

<Ma(ah^  for  the  fine  southern  ah  verging  to  a. 

(Max (0a)  for  a  deeper  sound  of  ah. 

4W—(flh)  for  the  broad  Scotch  ah  verging  to  au. 

uh^(^)y  for  that  deeper  sound  of  u  which  it  is  necessair  to  distingmsh 
in  the  provincial  diphthongs  uhy^  ukw  fxi,  su),  if  not  elsewhere. 

tfa»(s>),  for  a  still  deeper  sound  of  u,  occasionally  heard. 

tMa(tth)  for  the  ooh  verging  to  oA,  or  the  oh  verging  to  00,  heard  in 
many  provincial  disdects,  the  true  Italian  close  0, 

ihf  K^»=(i,  it)  for  the  sound  of  ui  verging  to  ee  or  00  respectively,  as 
heard  dialectically  in  English,  (German,  and  French,  lA  being 
a  frequent  form  of  the  German  <i,  and  ue  being  the  Swedish  u, 

M»(oe),  for  the  true  German  tf,  and  open  sound  of  French  mi,  de- 
scribed under  eu  above. 

i  or  ^«(a)),  for  the  sound  of  w  in  "  cur,"  or  *  in  h&rd,  which  may  be 
written  kir,  hSrd^  (or  Apt  A^rf,  if  the  type  i  is  deficient,)  when 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  Aur,  herd. 

H  or  I' «(«),  for  that  frequent  obscure  unaccented  a  found  in  canary, 
real,  tenant,  which  may  be  written  kOnehn\  reedl,  immdnt,  (or 
if  the  type  d  is  deficient,  kvnehriy  reevl^  Unuant)^  when  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  a  or  u, 

i'  or  •  »  (y)  for  the  obscure  sound  of  0  goodness,  which  would  be 
written  goohdn%88,  (or,  if  the  type  i  is  deficient,  goohdnm^) 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  $. 

By  thus  adding  from  4  to  12  vowels  to  the  original  12,  only  8  un- 
usual, or  obscure  vowels,  out  of  the  36  recognized  in  Palaeotype, 
viz.,  back  (a),  mid  (t,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh)  and^on^  (ph,  aeh),  are  left  with- 
out signs,  and  these  probably  do  not  occur  in  any  provincial  English 
dialectic  pronunciation,  but  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  repre- 
sented by  6 :  Uf  ehy  moA,  oaA,  aoh ;  ««A,  o^A,  respectively,  the  first 
two  on  account  of  their  partial  resemblance  to  the  German  d,^ 
and  the  others  on  account  of  their  being  liable  to  be  confrised  with 
the  sounds  already  represented  by  *,  mo,  oa,  oo,  eu,  oe,  respectively. 

The  sixteen  additional  vowel  signs  are  therefore  d,  oa,  ae,  ao,  ^,  ehy 
eUf  i,  ih,  oa,  00,  t<a,  ue,  iiA,  «f,  uo,  and  although  they  are  chiefly 
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'  unliistorical,  they  are  so  suggestdye  that  they  coold  be  readily 
fixed  on  the  memory.  Compare  assk  denis^aak  aiint,  in  southern 
English,  ask  ant  in  fine  Yorkshire ;  H  el  English,  el  M  Scotch^, 
ill  ell;  tndon  Scotch  »  man,  unku  giud  shiun  Scotch  »  unco  gnid 
shoon;  nffa  dSa^nt  goa  Norfolk ^^ no  don't  go;  Odete  bdekke  German 
«  Ooethe  bocke,  muen  Devonshire  aemoon,  Ign  Cockney  «  learn, 
piiir  bdhdi  Scotch  »  puir  body. 

The  system  of  diphthongs  may  now  be  completed  by  using  the 
16  additional  vowels  as  prefixed  to  y,  tr ;  and  also  by  using  all 
the  28  vowels  as  prefixes  to  (*)  and  to  ui.  The  (')  diphthongs 
are  not  uncommon  provincially,  the  ui  diphthongs  are  rare,  but  are 
found  in  (Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  The  easy  method  thus 
furnished  for  representing  complicated  diphthongal  sounds,  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  provincial  utterances,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  for  glossotype  as  a  means  of  writing 
English  dialects. 

Any  mode  of  marking  the  position  of  the  accent  is  unhistorical, 
but  it  is  so  important  in  unknown  words,  as  all  written  in  Glosso- 
type must  be  considered,  that  the  Spanish  custom  of  marking  its 
position,  when  not  furnished  by  some  simple  rule,  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation.^  This  rule  for  English  has  been  laid  down  thus  by 
Mr.  Melville  Bell :  The  accent  is  to  be  read  <xl  the  first  syllable, 
unless  otherwise  expressed.' 

The  accent  mark  on  an  ambiguous  vowel  or  diphthong  will  be 
the  acfUe  on  the  first  portion  of  the  symbol,  as  reedeem,  obtdin.  The 
accent  mark  on  a  short  vowel  will  be  the  ffrave,  and  on  a  long 
vowel  the  circumflex,  thus  combining  the  notes  of  quantity  and 
accent,  as :  deemdhndy  deemdhnd.  When  the  accent  falls  on  more 
than  one  syllable,  it  should  always  be  written,  as :  ^^yu^disr  high- 
way, dondhhzdihdhr^  «  unabsehbare,  German.  The  evenness  of 
French  accent  had  also  best  be  noted  in  this  way  for  English 
readers,  as  dvfdv  ^  en/ant^  or  otherwise  an  exception  to  the  rule 
must  be  made  for  French  words  only,  which  would  then  have  to  be 
specially  named.  The  small  number  of  accented  letters  supplied  to 
English  founts  renders  it  advisable  to  have  a  substitute  for  these 
accent  marks,  and  the  turned  period  used  in  palaeotype  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  A  device  familiar  to  writers  of  pronoimc- 
ing  dictionaries  will  enable  us  to  indicate  the  long  vowel  by  placing 

^  This  laiuroaffe  seems  to  be  the  only  so  by  writers  I  cannot  say.  When  I 
one,  except  Greek,  in  which  the  neces*  printed  phonetically  I  carried  ont  ■ 
sity  of  marking  the  position  of  the  ac-  similar  s^rstem,  but  the  value  of  it  was 
cent  has  been  acknowledged.  In  For-  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  for  few  or 
tuguese,  Italian,  English,  and  Russian,  no  persons  used  accents  in  writing,  and 
the  position  of  the  accent  is  a  constant  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  and  almost  all  other 
source  of  difficulty  to  foreigners.  The  phonetic  printers,  hare  utterly  ignored 
Spanish  Academy  in  its  anxiety  to  accents,  at  least  for  all  native  words, 
avoid  many  accent  marks,  and  its  desire  Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  however  con- 
to  prevent  ambifi^uitv,  lays  down  Jlvs  sistently  carried  out  his  one  simple 
rather  lengthy  nues  for  placing  the  ac-  rule,  which  is  here  recommended  to 
cent  mark,  which  are  generally  adopted  Glossotypists. 
bj  Spanish  printers,  whether  they  are         '  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million,  p.  6* 
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the  turned  period  immediately  after  it,  as  reesee-d,  and  the  short 
Yowel  by  placing  it  after  the  following  consonant,  as  empir'ik. 
This  principle  may  be  applied  to  monosyllables,  thus  readily  dis- 
tinguishing: Yorkshire  hoo'ky  Scotch  hooh^  English  boohk%  with- 
out having  to  double  the  following  consonant.  The  principle  may 
also  be  applied  to  shew  the  length  of  the  first  element  of  diphthongs, 
so  that  the  true  English  "  may  know,"  may  be  written  mdiy  n6hw, 
or  mai'y  noh'w,  while  hHii/d,  ndaw  or  haiyd  noaw  would  indicate 
(b«d  nou),  which  are  the  Teviotdale  pronunciation  of  "bide,  knoll." 

Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  system  of  writing  firom 
a  belief  that  it  is  not  a  philosophical  toy  or  a  plaything,  but  may 
prove  extensively  useful  to  writers  of  pronouncing  vocabularies,  to 
provincial  glossarists,  to  travellers  forming  word  liste,  to  writers  of 
Scotch  novels,  and  authors  of  provincial  poems  and  tales,  all  of 
whom  at  present  introduce  more  or  less  unsystematic,  ambiguous, 
or  unintelligible  orthographies.^  It  will  be  employed,  th^efore, 
for  the  representation  of  dialectic  English  and  Scotch  in  Chap.  XI. 
§  4.  Except  for  the  closest  scientific  purposes,  for  which  palaeo- 
type,  or  some  system  as  extensive,  is  requisite,  Glossotype  as  here 
presented,  will  be  found  sufficient.* 

The  practical  use  of  this  system  of  writing'  has  suggested  some 
improvements  in  the  tabular  arrangement,  and  the  preliminary  table 
on  p.  16,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  cancelled  and  replaced  by 
those  on  pp.  614-5.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  simplest  form  of 
Glossotype,  which  may  be  fairly  termed  historical  phonetic  spelling, 
is  presented,  containing  only  two  of  the  additional  vowels,  eu,  tit, 
without  which  no  dialects  could  be  even  approximatively  written, 
In  the  second,  these  two  and  the  other  fourteen  are  briefly  ex- 
plained, some  vowel  progressions  are  introduced  which  may  assist 
the  reader  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  sounds,  and  the  exact 
value  of  the  28  glossotype  vowels,  the  diphthongs  and  consonants 
is  fixed  by  a  comparison  with  palaeotype. 

*  In  Mr.  Peacock's  Glossaries  (IVan-  to  prefix  a  keyconspicuously,  but  has  left 
■actions  of  the  Philological  Society,  it  hidden  in  a  footnote  to  an  appended 
1867,  Supplement  Part  II.)  a  partially  essay,  as  if  it  were  of  no  conseqaence, 
systematic  method  ofwriting  is  adopted,  instead  of  being  of  prime  importance, 
explained  in  the  annexed  £ssay  on  One  consequence  of  tnis  to  myself  was. 
Some  Leading  Characteristics  of  the  that  I  did  not  diM)OTer  the  key  till  I 
Dialects, etc.,  p.  11  note;  but  on  en-  had  with  great  difficulty,  ana  much 
deayouring  to  transliterate  the  sped-  uncertainty,  made  one  for  myself  by 
mens  of  the  North  and  South  Lonsdale  examining  the  whole  glossary.  To 
dialects  there  giyen  (pp.  31,  32)  into  form  a  system  of  writing  requires  pe- 
glossotype,  I  found  several  combina-  culiar  studies.  The  present  glossotype 
tions  and  signs  employed  which  had  is  the  result  of  much  thought  and  ex- 
not  been  preriously  explained,  and  perience  extending  oyer  a  great  len^h 
.  which  I  haa  simply  to  ^ess  at.  Yet  of  time,  combined  with  long  practice 
Mr.  Peacock's  writing  is  a  gem  com-  in  phonetic  writing, 
pared  to  most  which  I  haye  met  with,  ^  Oriental  signs  can  easily  be  hor- 
ror they  generally  leaye  me  in  a  state  rowed  from  pameotype,  or  supplied  by 
of  utter  oewilderment.  Few  writers  other  conyentions. 
eyen  condescend  to  giye  a  key  at  all,  '  The  information  from  my  dialectic 
and  in  Mr.  Peacock's  Glossaries,  the  correspondents  (p.  277  note  1)  was 
editor  has  not  consideTed  it  necessary  chiefly  collected  by  means  of  Glossotype. 
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KEY    TO    GLOSSOTTPE. 

E^pedinT  intended  for  writing  diileetlc  Engliib  aeeotding  to  litenvj  Sn^iik 
analogies.  ladlated  letten  and  words  in  Qlosso^rpe  should  be  in  Italics.  No  letter 
or  combination  is  erer  mute ;  tiins,  final  #  is  always  pronooneed  as  in  German.  Nersr 
nse  ay,  aw,  etc,  for  at;  tm,  etc.,  even  when  finaL  C,  Cockney,  D.  Butch,  JL  Wn^idi, 
F.  French,  O,  Ooman,  /.  Italian,  P.  Prorindal,  8.  Scotch,  IT.  Welsh. 


YOWILS. 


Agnai  i  kmt 

aihfiUhir  0  not 

ai  wM  oh  roM 

aaoff  QO¥>ooei 

•   n$i  ooh  wood 

eew»4et  u  nut 

eTiF.$u  xdF.  u 
(')  on  tnHsUnci  mmrwwr. 

K  F,  n§$al  n  is  written  i^ 

Obscnre  Tswels  are  doable 
dotted  in  her  reetUgookd- 
fi7f,  for  which  tuned  letters 
may  b^  need  if  types  run 
sheets:  herreeri  goohdnv 

All  Towel  signs  are  ambign- 
ons,  abort  or  long[,  and  may 
hare  their  quantity  distin- 
gnished  when  desired,  by  a 
singie  or  double  following 
consonant,  by  the  signs  of 
quantity  (-"^,  or  r%  or 
a  turned  period  (*)  jmm 
immediateiy  after  a  long 
Towel  and  after  the  conso- 
nanta  following  a  short 
▼owel,  as,  Yorkshire  book 
book  b6okmboo%8.  bookk 
bdok  biok  or  book',  S. 
boohkk  bdohk  bdohk  or 
boohk'^  B,  fioA'iP  s  know, 
Teriotdale  #M0«rsknolL 


Wben  accents  are  not  marked 
by  Q  for  ambiguous  Towels, 
or  f  ^  •)  for  long  and  short 
Towels  as  aboTe,  the  accent 
must  be  placed  in  reading 
on  thff  first  syllable  of  a 
word. 


DlPHTHONOa. 


ay&P.a 
ally  0.  ai 
aiy  mtfy 
ejS.Me 
eayF.ml 


ojhoy 
okyP. 
wyl.FF, 
nyhigh 
uiy  F.  ui 


aw  P.  C. 
aliw  O.  au 
aiw  C. 
ew/.  0U 
euw  D. 
iw  m0w 
owF. 
ohw  know 

uw  how 


In  all  these 
the  first  element  has  tne 
sound  assigned  in  the 
preceding  column,  which 
IS  run  on  quickly,  with  a 
glide,  to  a  following  ee 
or  00  written  y  or  to. 
Numerous  other  diph- 
thongs can  be  formed  on 
the  same  modeL 

Diphthongs  may  also  be 
formed  by  affixing  (*)  as 
roh*d  almost  rohdd  rohml 
s£  road,  and  by  affixing 
w*,  as  J),  hemtii  s  huis, 
but  it  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  treat  this  m  as 
y,  thus :  heuyi. 

In  the  rare  cases  when  any 
of  the  aboTe  combinations 
do  not  form  single  Towels 
or  diphthongs,  introduce 
a  hyphen,  as  ah^dnts^ 
ayont  S.  Obsenre  that 
tne  w  and  y  of  the  conso- 
nants wh,  yhy  neTer  be- 
long the  preceding  Towel. 


GOKBOHAHTt. 


b  loe 

oh  €h$9t 

d  doe 
dikthe 
t  foe 

g  9^ 

ghD.O.g 

hke 

j  >y 

k  eoo 
kw  queen 
kwhi^.^ 
kh  G.aeh 
1  lo 

mw.tt 

IjLgl 
m  me 
n  no 
ng  thing 


Jkkthink 
njLgn 

P  P^ 

T    raf 
*T  air 
rr  1.8.  r 
A  P.F.  r 
8  $ee 
ah  ehe 
t  tin 
ihthin 
T  vaie 
wwmU 
ifhwhf 

7  y^ 

yh  8.  niekt 
z  weal 
Eh  vieion 


Foreign  and  Oriental  sounds 
must  be  represented  by 
small  capitalSfSCyby  ^ecinl 
conTcntion. 

Really  doubled  oonaonants 
should  be  separated  br  a  hy- 
phen, asMw-iitf  Jbtsunanowii. 

When  any  of  ^  aboTo  com- 
binations do  not  form  single 
letters  introduce  a  hyphen, 
as  mad-kuwi,  Bog-ked,  Mmh- 
hMh,  tn-grdm^  in  Iwt, 
mitMpf  pot'kuwif  etc 
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EXPLAVATIOK  OF  THB  AdDITIOVAX  AlTD  FoBEIGir  YoWELS. 


S    obscure  a  in  realf  eristol, 

aa  deeper  sound  of  oA,  in  G,  and  F, 

04  between  «  and  ak^  fine  sonthem  B.  a 

in  itt^fff  atkf  path^  pam^  command* 
00  between  ah  and  au,  oroad  ^.  a  in  mtm, 
i    the  obscure  sound  of  #  in  h§rdy  when  it 

can  be  distinguished  from  eoxu. 
ih  between  #  and  o,  broad  nortiiem  E,  and 

S,  #^  /.  open  $f  F.  i. 
$u  produced    oy    prononnoinj^    at    with 

rounded  lips,  F,  dose  eu  mj&un$, 
'i    obscure  t  or  #  in  ffoodmu. 
ih  resembling  ui  Terging  towards  ee^  P,G,ii 


00  as  heard  in  oar^  between  o  and  oh^ 

P.  E,  broad  o,  /.  open  o. 
M  produced  bj  pronouncing  #  or  eh  with 

rounded  hpe,  F.  open  m  mjtkm^  Q,  •• 
fta  rerj  deep  sound  of  western  £.  u,  . 
«#  resembhng   m,    Teiging   towards  m» 

Swedish  tf . 
uh  deeper  and  broader  sound  of  «,  general 

in  P.  ^.  and  i$. 
iM  produced  by  pronouncing  m  or  t  with 

rounded  lips,  S,  ui,  D.  F  u^  G.  u, 
m  between   oh  and  oo,   a  broader  mA, 

/.  dose  0  in  tommo,  Edinburgh  eotd. 


YowsL  PnoonissioMS,  arranged  to  shew  approzimatiTelj  how  the  (itaUc)  sixteen 
additional  and  foreign  Towels  lie  between  the  (roman)  twelve  usual  BngUsh  sounds. 

1.  poUfUUtoguttwroli    eeiaieMaa#ah 

2.  guttmolto  labial  I  ahoaManoMiohiio  ooh  oo^ 
8.  lahisl  to  palatal :  1)  oo  no  ui  ik  ee;  2)  oh  o$  $u  ai 
4.    deopto  hi^hfObtcuro:    ua    uh    u    a    i    u 


Olossotttb  CoicPAxxD  WITH  Palasottfb. 

When  more  than  one  palaeotvpic  symbol  is  placed  after  a  sinele  Towel,  the  first 
represents  the  sound  that  would  oe  naturally  giren  to  it  by  an  English  reader,  and  the 
two  may  be  distinguished,  when  required,  as  preriously  explained.  Qlossotype  in  Italieo, 
Falaeotype  in  ().    The  arrangement  is  partially  systematic 


VOWBLS. 

Hittorical.  i  Additional. 


DiPHTHONOS. 

Totrioo,  Wmrioi. 


GOKSONANTS. 

PaiTf.  SinffU, 


ee  (iii) 
ai  {ee  e) 


ah  Taaa) 
au  \kJL  a) 
oh  {po  o) 
00  (nu  u) 

»(»■»•»■) 

^  (e  e< 


') 


a  (ee  eeee) 
0  (o  oo) 
u  (e  ao) 

ooh  {u  uu) 


«(y) 

eh  (e  ee) 
ae  (ah  aa]i)j 
aa  {aa  a)  | 
ao  (ah  aah) 
oa  Too  o) 
ue  IvTJ 


;! 


ui  (yy 
tA  fn  I) 
eu  {99  0) 
oe  ((BOB  oe) 

i  (ooao  00) 
t«A  (sax) 
ua  (a)) 
fM»  (uh  Mtih) 


aty  (^  a) 
^Ay  (bI) 
aey  f  ahi) 
aAy  (ai  aai) 
aay  {ai  aa\) 
ohy  (ooi  oi) 
ooy  (uui  ui) 
uiy  (yi) 

iy(ei) 
^uy  (n  oei) 
ay  {mi) 
oy(oi) 

«Ay  (ari) 


aiw  {ee\i  0x1) 
ehw  {m) 
aew  (ahw) 
ahw  (an  aau) 
aaw  (aa) 

Ohw  (O0U  0U) 

uiw  (yn) 
w  (iu  ju) 
ew  (en) 
MM(7  (tfu  oeu) 
aw  (ffiu) 
(W  (ou) 
WIT  (ou) 
uhw  (xu) 


^  i  (t  d) 

jit^  yw  (ktr    j 

«^A  w  (wh  w) 
/r(fv) 
M  dh  (th  dh) 

«  8   (S  Z) 

«A  sA  (sk  zh) 
ehj  (teh  dzn) 
ph  y  (jh  ifeh  j) 
MaA(kligli) 
£trAyirA(ktrh 


A  (h  H') 

rA(grhr) 

r(r) 


7  en 

^w 

m  (m) 
'i»  Cm) 
»Cn) 

«y  (ni) 

nA(qi) 


Murmur  *  (*)    FuxcH  Nasals — eat  #if  on  lor  (aA  oa  oa  oa). 

The  eight  omitted  palaeotypio  Towels  may,  when  required,  be  indicated  by  writing — 
0 ;        11,        ihj        uoh,        cahf        aoh ;        ouh        coh 


for  m: 


eh,       oh 


oh,         oh ;         ^h. 


»h 
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The  historical  spelling  from  which  Glossotype  has  been  eyolved, 
is,  of  course,  not  proposed  for  immediate  adoption  in  literatore, 
although  there  is  no  historical  or  etymological  reason  against  its 
use.  In  order  to  shew  the  effect  of  adopting  such  an  orthography 
in  place  of  that  now  current,  I  have  annexed  the  glossotypic 
spelling  of  some  lists  of  words  already  given  in  the  previous 
section  on  the  pages  referred  to  in  each  case,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  the  solution  of  their  orthographical  riddles.  As  these  lists 
contain  the  principal  anomalies  of  spelling  in  our  language,  the 
absurdity  of  propagating  them  will  appear  strongly  in  reading  over 
their  sounds,  without  having  the  orthography  immediately  present 
to  the  eye.  The  historical  letters  only  are  used,  hence  tiie  un- 
accented vowels,  and  some  shades  of  sound  are  not  discriminated 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  intention  has  been  rather  to  en- 
deavour to  give  the  letters  which  an  average  speller,  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  orthography,  would  select  when  intending  to 
write  his  own  pronunciation  ^ossotypically,  than  to  aim  at  or- 
thoepical  accuracy,  as  the  appearance  which  would  be  presented 
if  such  a  style  of  spelling  were  adopted,  could  not  otherwise  be 
imitated.  For  this  reason  duplicated  consonants,  are  freely  ad- 
mitted, when  they  would  be  likely  to  suggest  themselves  to  the 
writer,  but  are  not  used  systematically,  and  only  the  ambiguous 
accent  (  )  is  employed.  The  order  of  the  sounds  is  that  given  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  p.  609. 


eef  p.  599.  miniwahiee,  deem^en, 
Seez  KoUedj,  bee,  eech,  fleed,  leey, 
Beechum,  leeg,  feet,  een,  kompleet, 
deeT,  impr^en,  Lee,  kons^t,  konseey, 
seenyiiri,  Lee,  rees^et,  Beevur,  peep'l, 
deem^en,  kee,  Weemz,  keed,  dujareea, 
inyal^ed,  greef,  maggaz^en,  j?reeT, 
seenyur,  fiwz^e,  debr^e,  intr^eg,  roetus, 
kee,  keed,  musk^toh,  turk^ez. 

at,  p.  596.  mait,  shamp&in,  dailia, 
pain,  kamp&iiL,  strait,  trai,  naipeni  hah- 
peni,  jail,  E&ishfrat'n,  ^i,  plai^,  plai, 
grait,  ai !  vail,  rain,  wai,  ahai,  ait. 

ahy  p.  593.  fahdhur,  ahr,  serlihlyoh, 
ah,  ahmz,  Mahmzberi,  aikl&h,  aiint, 
baiirk,  klahrk,  hahrt,  gahrd. 

AM,  p.  593.  fanl,  amn,  Mandlen 
SoUedj,  maulstik,  wank,  baumun,  hanl, 
Mand,  nauti,  Yann,  ann,  anful,  an, 
brand,  sander,  ant,  ekstr&udLneri, 
Janrjik,  Janij,  fanrk,  hanrs. 

oh,  p.  602.  bobtfir,  bobboy,  bob, 
Tobman,  sbob,  sobd,  pobst,  obts  wnts, 
Sobm,  bobs*n,  kobbnm,  dob,  bobn, 
oblyob,  ob,  skiootdbr  skrootw&nr,  yobk 
broocb,  aprobp6b,  Grobynnr,  deep6h 
deppob,  Bohl,  rohg,  Tob-baul,  (Uiob, 
noa,  tobrdz,  oh,  Nohlz,  kohth,  kwohth. 

ooy  p.  605.  gal6on,  Booben,  Bnkl6o, 
broo,  brood,  room,  roobahrb,  doo,  shoo, 


mooT,  man6oTer,  too,  wood,  soop,  boos, 
tbroo.  Broom,  rondeT6o,  snrt6o,  billi- 
d6o,  Eooper,  rooling,  troo,  rool,  brooz- 
ing,  brooz,  Hoom,  too,  boo. 

f,  p.  599.  lanskip,  Sinjnn,  Jahiris, 

5ritti,  ginniz,  biffin,  bntcMz,  forfit, 
"ibbnld,  bnzzif,  e^ibit,  ritb*m,  pit, 
marrijiz,  marrij,  pittid,  too  Uy,  st, 
fippens,  wimmin,  ^ts,  Jabryis,  MiasiSy 
bizzi,  lettis,  bild,  biznis,  Tirrit,  Chizzik, 
fizzik,  Windnm,  Rotiisi,  mnnni,  Anni^ 
Biwli,  felli,  shammi^  plaigi- 

e,  p.  595.  menni,  Pomfret,  Pestnm, 
Mnykel,  Temz,  sed,  Abbergeni,  sez,  let, 
bed,  det,  Wenzdi,  al^j,  forred,  heffer, 
Lester,  lepperd,  chek,  rondeT6o,  ret- 
tnrik,  frend,  konsbens,  fettid,  konestfr, 
berri,  ges,  pannij^rrik,  gunnel,  Tom- 
masez,  saiber,  vercboo,  Berlin^tnn, 
saflfer,  better,  Urkert,  abnser— or  laibnr, 
Turcboo,  Bnrlingtun,  saffwTf  bettor, 
Urknrt,  abnsnr. 

0,  p.  593.  sat,  Uyzak,  Makki,  dram, 
bay,  banyob,  Tammnn,  plad,  sammimy 
bar&ng,  Alappam,  Talmasb,  pik&ni 

o,  p.  601.  rozzin,  onnnr,  on,  grot^ 
ibrrea,  konnisant  konnis'nt,  Jon,  bok, 
peddagog,  nolledi. 

ti,  p.  596.  nbbnn,  meershnm,  es- 
k6tcbnn,nmb'l,mohflhnn,  konsbus,  son, 
doz,  luY,  tortus,  Linknn,  find,  dub*!. 
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tang,  beUus,  tuppens,  amatdr,  Irabburd, 
ilTTordiwpdyz,  Kurnel,  lik(&r,  likknr. 

ooA,  p.  604.  woobmmaii,  Boohlling- 
broohk,  woohd,  woohstid,  Woohatur, 
kuwchoohk,  koohid,  boohl. 

Ky,  p.  697.  nuyy,  uyl,  da7pn688oli-* 
fist,  huyt,  uying,  uy,  rayndseroBf  Buyn, 
rajming,  ruym,  buynd,  ind6yt,  duy, 
luyr,  suyn,  ray,  suyd,  Tnykuwnt,, 
uyl,  beeetXyling,  beegfiyl,  buy,  fluy, 
duy,  raydb. 

oy,  p.  602.    buij6y8,   noyzi,   noyz, 

foynant,  koyn,  boy,  enj6yd,  Boyl,  koyt 
wo3rt,  boy  owoy  booy,  hloyd  booyd. 

Mtr,  p.  597.  kuwcbouk,  Makldwd, 
uwr,  kuwnter,  nuwn,  duwt,  reeniSwiiB, 
buw,  kuw,  aldwd. 

iw,  p.  699.  monniwment,  inkiwbaity 
mancbiwmaikar,  biwti,  fiwd,  fiwdal, 
diwB,  Liwran.  niw,  abdiw,  viw,  viwd, 
fiwg'lmon,  amiwzing,  fiwsbia,  kiw, 
amiwz,  kiw,  impiwn,  biwl,  siwt,  piwni, 
liwatring,  fiwg,  iwn6yt,  Iwj^en,  iw,  iw, 
iw,  iwl,  iw  iwtbj  <w  yoo  yooth,  biw- 
m&iiii  biwrnan,  biw,  Hiw,  Hiwz. 

y,  p.  600.  bidyuB,  unyun,  balil6oyab, 
yanro,  Denyil. 

Wy  p.  606.  kwuyr,  puraw&id,  waur, 
imn. 

toh,  p.  606.  wben. 

h,  p.  698.  Eala-ban,  bobl,  Eob- 
b6oii,  hohl. 

Pj  p.  602.  bikknp,  pai,  aip,  Klap- 
pam,  flapper,  fiapt. 

by  p.  694.  bee,  eb,  ebd,  baib,  Eob- 
bum,  Hohbum,  kubbord,  bohboy. 

t,  p.  604.  det,  yot,  inddyt,  rakt, 
ULUif  tizzikal,  reese^t,  tob,  taym,  batter, 
too,  metsobtint. 

df  p.  694.  dellinin,  deep,  ad,  Boobd- 
dist,  traid,  Windmn,  luTd,  woobd, 
burd'n. 

chy  p.  604.  ▼airmicb^lli,  cbain, 
abrcbt,  cbop^en,  MabrcbbankB,  matcb, 
matcbt. 

/,  p.  696.  Grinnidj,  sobljor,  judjment, 
rky,  Wedjberi,  jem,  kolledj,  fieUinjam, 
just. 

ky  p.  600.  kan,  akdwnt,  Bakkanal, 


skool,  aik,  bak,  bakt,  akwfrint,  bok^ 
kail,  baik,  wank,  kwak,  kee,  ant^ek^ 
Urkurt,  vuykuwnt,  baki,  eksipt. 

a,  p.  698.  blaggahrd,  gob,  eg,  begd, 
gobst,  gea,  plaig. 

/,  p.  697.  fob,  ftiyf,  stif.  stuft,  Awg*!- 
man,  of  n,  labf,  bahf,  saffer,  left^nant. 

V,  p.  606.  ov,  Beevur,  babv,  nevriw, 
Grobvnur,  yeel.  bav,  rondeT6o. 

thy  p.  604.  Keetbli,  aittb,  apobtbem, 
Suwtb-b&mtun,  tbin,  bluytb,  blaydb, 
Hatbiw. 

dhy  p.  696.  dbee,  breedb. 

f,  p.  603,  sel,  aifl,  Gloster  Olauster^ 
fiabm,  Sissister,  Woobstur,  see,  seen, 
kobal^s,  siz'm,  Massam,  bias,  bist, 
lis'n  epis'l,  missis,  sobrd,  briska,  bellus, 
metsobtint. 

s,  p.  606.  sakrifuyzin^,  sakriAiyz, 
zahr,  Winzor,  Saulzben,  az,  dizCTn, 
eez,  diz6nnur,  biznis,  sizzerz,  Sezzik, 
bee  bellobz,  bobz,  zeel,  rayz,  wbizzing, 
wbizd. 

§hy  p.  604.  sbaiz,  fiwsbia,  spesbal, 
sban,  sboobgger,  sbeddiwl,  konsbos,  sbal, 
wisbt,  Asbton,  kompr^sbon^  mobisbun. 

thy  p.  606.  roozhing,  roozb,  zb6o- 
dim6n,  plezbnr,  divizbon,  absizbnn, 
aizbnr. 

r,  p.  603.  fr),  myt,  retturik,  ruyt, 
bnrri,  kat&mu,  C^*^)  fee*nng,  pai'rin^ 
deb&bring,  igndb'ring,  poo'rer,  fuy'n, 
buVri,  (j)  spai'r,kaar  kob'r,bur,  maur- 
gaii,  {j)  mur,  deef6r,  or  mer  deefdr. 

/,  p.  600.  ser&blyob,  manlstik,  lais, 
Gilfiud,  ail,  il,  traTreld,  kil,  uyl,  brisli, 
Titler. 

m,  p.  601.  dram,  flem,  sabm,  Cbmnli, 
am,  bun,  taim,  bammer,  sbamd,  bim, 
kammel,  Bamf,  Pomfret,  siz'm,  ritb'm. 

M,  p.  601.  stuns'l,  obpning,  nan,  Jon, 
nob,  Kobnbroobk,  Kabn,  neem6nniks, 
kuwntur,  kan,  ribbun,kain,ippikakkiw- 
&nna,  mannur,  Ipand,  gunnel,  reezniog 
niwm&ttiks,  piwni,  obp'n,  reez'n. 

M^,  p.  602.  fingger,  singer,  wingd, 
Bermingam,  tung,  Minfiz — bank,  ban- 
kercbif,  Imk^  drunk,  anksbus. 


Some  readers  will  naturally  object  to  such  orthography  that  it  is 
entirely  fictitious  and  not  in  any  respect  historical.  It  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  above  spelling  was  ever  used  at  any  time,  but 
only  diat  almost  eyery  combination  of  which  each  word  is  composed 
has  been  in  use  for  such  a  long  time,  generally  more  than  two  centuries, 
that  its  employment  in  the  sense  proposed  is  really  historically  justi- 
fied. But  how  should  we  spell  r  What  other  grounds  of  spelling 
are  there  but  the  phonetic  r  There  are  the  purely  historical,  the 
etymological,  the  typographical.    The  purely  historical,  however, 
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sncli  as  was  adopted  by  the  Anglosazons,  and  hj  the  best  writers  in 
the  xmth  and  xrrth  centuries,  was  also  purely  phonetic,  reflect- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  the  writer  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
We  might  adopt  that  systemadsed  scheme  of  the  xirth  century 
explained  above  (p.  401),  and  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter, 
but  we  should  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  one  but  an 
Early  English  student  see  the  value  of  it,  and  perhaps  even  he 
might  demur  to  fixing  the  time  at  so  recent  a  period,  the  latest 
during  which  the  principle  of  phonetic  spelling  actually  influenced 
the  writer.  But  I  know  no  other  period  which  would  in  any 
respect  answer  the  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  words  introduced 
since  then,  we  should  have  to  consider  how  they  would  have  been 
TOobably  pronounced  at  that  time,  and  write  them  aocordin^y. 
The  rehabilitation  of  our  orthography  on  that  ground  would  there- 
fore be  a  work  of  extreme  difficidty,  and  would  find  a  correspond- 
ingly small  number  of  adherents.  Even  those  who  employed  it 
would  have  to  re-memorize  every  word  in  the  language,  a  discipline 
to  which  none  would  submit  who  could  escape  it.  The  attempt 
to  introduce  such  a  system  could  therefore  only  result  in  oonfusioiL 
worse  confounded.  We  may  adopt  it  for  our  nv  th  century  school- 
books,  but  we  must  not  ask  writers  to  use  it  in  their  everyday 
scribbling. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  any  purely  historical  system,  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  etymological,  and  the  tj^ographical,  which 
wiU  occupy  the  two  next  sections,  while  the  phonetic  ground  will 
be  considered  in  the  last  section. 


§  4.    Etymological  Spelling. 

The  two  tables  in  §§  1,  2  may  serve  to  dissipate  the  phantom 
which  haunts  many  brains  under  the  name  of  etymologiccd  ortho- 
graphy. It  seems  that  the  gross  departure  from  tihe  original 
phonetic  conception  which  pervades  our  alphabetic  system,  and 
which  degrades  alphabetical  to  hieroglyphical  writing,  has  led 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  phonetically  useless  and  inconsistently 
applied  letters,  which  they  have  constantly  to  employ,  are  intended 
to  convey  to  the  reader  the  history  and  origin  of  a  word,  whence  it 
came,  how  it  changed,  what  was  its  original  meaning,  and  how 
that  has  been  modified.  It  is  true  that  the  recent  etymological 
labours  of  Wedgewood  and  E.  Miiller,  might  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  such  information  could  not  be  conveyed  by  any  means,  because 
it  is  in  many  cases  unknown  now,  and  was  less  known  to  those 
who  have  modelled  our  orthography,  and  also  that  when  it  i» 
known,  or  tolerably  certain,  there  is  no  generally  understood 
abbreviated  system  for  conveying  the  information,  which  often 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  words  to  explain,  nor  does  i 
appear  possible  to  conceive  that  any  such  system  could  be  invented, 
much  less  brought  into  use.  These  matters  do  not  strike  those 
who  are  possessed  with  the  etymological  conception,  for  they  are 
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generally  yery  ill  infonned  respectiiig  the  real  liistory  of  our 
language,  and  think  rather  of  the  recent  terms  horrowed  firom  the 
IJatin  and  Greek,  which  present  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  present  much  difficulty  by  any  freak  of  ortho- 
graphy,^ than  of  the  old  terms  of  (Germanic,  or  Norman  French 
raigin,  or  those,  not  rare  words,  in  constant  use,  of  which  the  origin 
is  unknown.  Many  of  the  tix>ublesome  additional  letters,  which 
were  perhaps  inserted  from  a  snp^bsed  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  a 
word,  are  mistakes,  few  of  them  are  of  any  asostanoe,  and  none  of 
them  are  consistently  employed. 

To  take  a  simple  example:  those  who  know  that  oak  corre- 
sponds to  ags.  de,  ma^r  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  k  was  put  in  to 
^ow  it  was  Germanic,  and  not  Latinio  or  Hellenic,  whereas  we 
know  that  the  introduction  of  k  was  a  mere  habit  of  the  xm  th  and 
Xirth  centuries ;  or  that  the  inserted  «  was  meant  to  allude  to  the 
old  0,  while  the  prefixed  o  shewed  the  modem  change ;  whereas, 
we  know  that  the  xiy  th  century  wrote  simply  ok,  ook,  that  in  the 
xrth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  xnth  century,  oke  was  em- 
ployed (this  is  the  orthography  of  Falsgrare  and  Leyins),  and  that 
the  #  was  introduced  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  XYith  century 
as  a  mere  phonetic  contriyance  to  distinguish  {po)  from  (uu),  and 
without  any  etymological  reason  whatever.  It  so  happens  that  we 
still  write  stroke,  noUiwithstanding  the  ags.  straean.  There  was  a 
hmg  fight  between  9ope,  so&p,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  was  carried  by  Latin  tapo.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  cloak 
triumphed  over  clok$;  but  there  can  be  no  etymological  reason, 
because  no  one  is  certain  of  the  etymology,  and  the  middle  Latin 
doeea,  generally  adduced,  would  not  favour  the  a. 

Take  another  simple  instance,  which,  like  the  former,  applies 
to  numerous  cases :  In  the  word  name,  the  final  e  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  a  former  final  vowel,  and  to  indicate  the  lengthening  of 
the  preceding  vowel.  The  ags.  had  a  final  a,  but  the  preceding 
vowel  was  short.  The  a  had  become  long  in  Orrmin's  time,  and  he 
wrote  tuime  because  he  said  (naa'me),  and  not  (nam'a),  which  he 
would  have  written  namma,  and  similarly  he  changed  all  the  other 
vowels  to  accord  with  his  own  pronunciation.  The  meaning  of  the 
added  e  was  lost  in  xvth  century,  and  in  the  xvith  it  was  fre- 
quently, but  of  course  inconsistently,  used  to  indicate  vowel  length, 
and  in  this  case  the  length  of  (aa)  as  (naam).  It  was  not  from 
a  wish  to  preserve  the  a  etymologically  that  it  was  not  changed  to 
naim  in  the  xvn  th  century,  but  it  was  because  ai  became  settled  as 
(ee)  before  name  ceased  to  be  (neeeem),  so  that  there  was  a  difference 
in  sound  felt  nearly  up  to  the  time  when  our  orthography  crystal- 
lized in  the  xvin  th  century.  Should  not  we  suppose  same  to  give 
us  similar  information.  It  would  be  wrong  if  it  did,  for  though 
Oirmin  has  an  a(^'ective  same,  there  is  no  ags.  adjective  soma,  but 
only  an  ags.  adverb  anne. 

^  Italian  :    ipoteca,  ipotesi,  ipofisi,      more  diffionltj  than  our  bishop,  and  not 
ipofora,  filosofo,  fisonomia,  geroglifico,      so  much  aa  onr  ehurck. 
epitafflo^  epitalamio,  etc.,  present  no 
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The  reason  nsually  giyen  for  wishing  to  retain  the  u  in  spelling 
honour,  favour,  errour  is  the  French  orthography  *eur,  on  the  plea 
that  this  orthography  discriminates  those  words  which  were  taken 
from  the  Prench  from  those  where  taken  direct  frx>m  the  Latin.  It  iB 
certainly  not  obvious  that  this  discrimination  is  worth  any  trouble,, 
or  that  any  one  could  determine  to  which  class  every  word  ending 
in  -or  or  -our  really  belongs.  Nevertheless  this  etymological  reason 
has  been  fr^uently  advanced,  aifd  was  especially  insisted  on  by  the 
late  Archdeacon  G«  J.  Hare.^  Our  investigations,  however,  shew 
that  the  reason  given  is  altogether  fanciful  and  destitute  of  any 
foundation  of  historical  truth.  These  words  were  spelled  -ouTy  in 
the  nv  th  century,  because  they  were  pronounced  (-wur),  for  the 
same  reason  that  iu  nu  became  thou  now.  Moreover  honour  could 
not  have  been  denved  from  honneur,  because  that  French  form  did 
not  exist  when  the  English  honour  waff  adopted.  The  French  used 
honor,  honur,  honour.  The  mutation  of  Latin  o  into  French  eu  did 
not  take  place  till  a  later  period.*  If  indeed  the  French  had  used 
eu,  which  they  would  have  pronounced  (eu)  or  (ey),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Chaucer  who  used  the  sound  (eu)  and  wrote  it  eu  or  «r, 
would  have  also  written  honeur.  We  see  then  that  honur  has  more 
claim  than  either  honor  or  honour  if  we  go  to  the  old  French; 
though  hoftour  asserts  its  right  as  old  English,  and  just  as  honot  was 
old  Latin.  But  such  squabbles  are  trifling.  The  historical  spelling 
of  §  3,  would  decide  in  favour  of  onur  or  onnur,  which  no  ortho- 
grapher  has  proposed,  although  every  orthoepist  would  be  scan- 
dalized at  the  pronunciation  of  the  *^  etymological*'  h, 
*'  Trouth  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie,** 

writes  the  HorL  MS.  7334,   v.   46.     What  do  we  gain,   either 
phonetically  or  etymologically  by  writing. 

Truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  courtesy. 
Etymologically,  trouth  agrees  better  with  ags.  treow\e,  fredom  with 
ags.  freodom,  curUsie  with  old  French  eurtesie  (Roquefort).*  The 
spellings  true,  truth,  are  certainly  etymologically  inferior  to  the 
discarded  trewe,  trouth,  which  represented  the  proper  sounds  of  the 
time,  and  we  ought,  on  the  same  principle  now,  to  write  troo^ 
trooth.  The  termination  -y,  used  for  the  threefold  termination,  -tf, 
'ie,  -y,  the  last  being  a  contraction  for  -iy  =  tj,  is  a  gross  violi^on 
of  all  supposed  principles  of  etymological  gelling.  It  is  evident 
that  those  who  shaped  our  spelling  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  etymology,  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  our  anci^ 
orthography,  which  many  even  yet  regard  as  a  chaos  without  law, 
or  custom,  and,  except  in  very  rare  and  very  obvious  instances, 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  historical  affiliation,  or  ancient 
etymology. 

1  On  English  Orthography,  Cam-  einfache  o,**  Oram,  der  Rom.  Spr.  2nd 
bridge  Philological  Museum,  vol.  1.  ed.  1856.  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

»  Diez,  after  citing  feu  jew,  heure,  »  The  xnr  th  century  orthography 
^fure,  etc.,  adds  *'  in  alien  diesen  of  this  word  is  especially  considered  in 
Fallen  kennt  die  alte  Sprache  auch  das      Chap.  YII.  §  1,  near  the  heginning. 
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The  first  thing  which  we  have  to  do  in  studying  a  new  language 
for  comparative  philology,  is  to  determine  its  sounds,  and  only 
in  80  far  as  the  orthography  enahles  us  to  determine  the  sounds, 
is  it  of  any  etymological  value.  Any  deviation  from  phonetic 
representation  is  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  etymology.  And 
the  only  true  etymological  spelling  which  can  he  conceived  is  one 
that  is  strictly  phonetic.  The  investigation  which  we  have  just 
concluded,  hy  enahling  us  to  restore  i^m  the  changing  orthography 
the  changing  sounds,  that  is,  the  changing  words  of  our  language, 
puts  us  in  a  far  better  position  than  ever  to  determine  the  ety- 
mological relations.  We  still  want  a  similar  investigation  for 
French,  at  least,  and  for  all  our  dialects,  as  well  as  that  principal 
southern  form  which  alone  offered  sufficient  facilities  for  examina- 
tion. All  the  labour  and  trouble  of  such  an  examination  would 
have  been  saved  if  the  writers  had  had  a  sufficient  alphabet  from 
the  first,  and  had  known  how  to  use  it.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
true  conditions  of  alphabetic  writing  have  only  just  been  deter- 
mined,  and  the  number  of  those  who  can  use  correctly  even  such  an 
approximation  as  is  furnished  by  the  forty-two  historical  phonetic 
symbols  of  the  last  section  is  very  small.  No  one  has  ever  dreamed 
of  writing  provincial  dialects  etymologically.  It  was  felt  that 
by  80  doing  the  whole  means  of  representing  them  was  lost ;  for, 
until  they  were  written  their  etymology  could  not  be  determined. 
It  was  forgotten  that  our  own  particular  cultivated  English  lan<« 
gnage,  is  but  the  most  fortunate  among  many  dialects,  that, 
therefore,  its  etymology,  also,  could  not  be  determined  till  it  was 
fixed  by  phonetic  writing,  and  that,  consequently,  for  etymo- 
logical purposes  we  should  endeavour  to  represent  it  on  paper 
as  accurately  as  the  generality  can  appreciate  it.  Other  reasons 
there  are  in  abundance.  But  on  the  ground  of  philology  alone,  we 
can  truly  say,  there  is  no  etymology  without  phonetics. 


§  5.     On  Standard,  or  Typographical  Spelling. 

It  is  possible  to  write  a  language  without  any  relation  to 
phonetics.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  vocabulary  is  said  to 
be  of  this  nature.  One  system  of  writing  is  prevalent  throughout 
a  vast  empire,  is  understood  by  each  province,  and  is  provided  by 
each  with  a  different  set  of  corresponding  vocables.  At  Pekin  they 
cannot  understand  the  speech  of  Canton,  but  the  writing  is 
mutually  intelligible.  It  is  like  the  cyphers  of  arithmetic,  or  the 
signs  of  algebra,  and  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  which  are  read  in 
different  tonnes,  but  with  the  same  apprehension  of  their  meaning 
throughout  Europe.  This  ideal  has  great  fascination  for  many. 
Conceive  a  grand  symboleum,  known  everywhere,  and  yet  read  by 
each  in  his  own  tongue.  Such  a  conception  has  been  nearly  carried 
out  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  probably  in  other 
countries.     A  fixed  system  of  spelling  has  been,  either  by  aca^ 
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demical  authority,  or  through  the  action  of  printers,  accepted  in 
each  country.  Ko  two  men  in  England  and  Germany,  at  any  rate, 
pronounce  in  the  same  manner  every  word  which  they  would  write 
alike.  In  (Germany  completely  diyerse  systems  of  utterance  aie 
pursued  among  the  educated  in  different  districts.  The  high 
German,  as  distinguished  from  all  and  eyery  of  these  systems,  is 
known  as  '*  die  SohriJUpraehe,  d.  h.  als  diejenige  Sprache  in  der 
man  Deutch  ichreibV^  ^  It  is  a  lUeraryy  not  a  spoken  language,  and 
in  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  on  the  Khine,  on  the  Danube,  by  the 
Yistula,  and  the  Eider,  or  in  Switzerland,  the  language  changes  to 
the  ear.'  The  peasantry  of  Saxony  are  taught  to  write  TTigl^ 
German ;  their  spoken  Upper  German  dialect  tries  a  foreigner  sorely. 
In  the  same  way  we  have  a  literary  language  in  England,  a 
written  language,  having  only  a  remote  connection  with  the  spoken 
tongue,  and  riiaped  by  print^  as  an  instrument  intended  to  satisfy 
the  eye.  Indeed  the  great  objection  to  any  innovation  is  its  ^'  odd 
appearance."  And  persons  naturally  conceive  that  to  change  the 
lulling  is  to  alter  the  language.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting 
tMs  orthography  to  be  recognised,  and  there  are  probably  many 
who  look  upon  it  as  an  institution  as  unalterable  and  natural  as  the 
musical  scale  (which,  by-the-bye,  differs  materially  in  different 
countries,  and  is  thorougUy  artificial  in  its  origin),  and  regard  any 
unwitting  deviation  from  it  as  unfitting  a  person  for  the  commcmeflt 
occupation,'  and  excluding  him  altogether  from  the  ranks  of  the 
educated,  and  yet  the  only  "good  (!)  spellers"  in  the  country  are 
compositors  and  printers'  readers.  A  reference  to  the  tables  in  the 
two  first  sections  of  this  chapter  should  dissipate  all  idea  of  fixed- 
ness, every  notion  of  a  sacred  character  in  our  orthography.  It  is 
barely  a  hundred  years  old,  to  give  it  the  longest  life.  Two 
hundred,  three  hundred,  five  hundred  years  ago  our  spelling  waa 
entirely  different.  The  same  letters  were  used,  but  differently 
collocated,  for  what  only  standard  orthographers  could  look  upon 
as  the  same  word.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  standard  orthography 
is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  an  actuality,^  and  as  long  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  its  indispensable  adjiinct — a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary— ^it  will  cease  to  be  detrimental  to  the  philologer,  who  can 
resort  to  the  phonetic  representation  for  what  he  requires.  But  it 
should  remain  fixed  to  be  of  value.  However  much  the  language 
may  hereafter  vary,  this  crystallized  form  should  remain.  No 
chsoige  of   any  kind,   or  from  any  cause  should  be  permitted. 

^  "  The  language  of  writiiig,  t.^,  dialectic  pronunciatioiis  are  matmlij 

tliat  langua^  m  which  we  wriU  Ger-  unintelligible, 

man,"  as  distinguished  firom  speaking  '  **  Correctness  in  Spelling,"  that  it, 

German.    K,   F,  Becker^  Schulgram-  habitual  use  of  typographic  custom, 

matik  der  deutschen  Sprache,  3rd  ed.  is  essential  to  those  who  intend  to  past 

1835,  {  23.  any  Civil  Serrice  examination. 

3  This  is  still  more  striking,  I  am  *  The  slight  variations  and  unoer- 

informed   by  nativ^   in  the  Arabic  tainties  pointed  out  on  p.  590,  note, 

language.    The  written  symbols  and  may  be  entirely  disregaided  for  pre- 

the  literary  language  are    the   same  sent  purposes, 
firom  Morocco   to    Persia,  the  native 
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Otherwise  to  the  enonnouB  practical  evils  of  an  orthography  which 
has  no  connection  with  sound,  which  helps  no  one  to  read  and  no 
one  to  spell,  will  he  added  the  last  straw  of  nncertainty. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  the  value  of  a  standard  ortho- 
graphy, hut  I  do  see  the  value  of  an  orthography  which  reflects 
tiie  pronunciation  of  the  writer.  Our  present  standard  orthography 
is  simply  typographical ;  hut  in  that  word  lies  a  world  of  meaning. 
It  is  a  tyrant  in  possession.  It  has  an  army  of  compositors  who 
live  hy  it,  an  army  of  pedagogues  who  teach  hy  it,  an  army  of 
officials  who  swear  hy  it  and  denounce  any  deviation  as  treason,  an 
anny,  yea  a  vast  host,  who  having  painfully  learned  it  as  children, 
cling  to  it  as  adults,  in  dread  of  having  to  go  through  the  awful 
process  once  more,  and  care  not  for  sacriflcing  their  children  to  that 
Moloch,  through  whose  fires  themselves  had  to  pass,  and  which 
ignorance  makes  the  countersign  of  respectability.  Accepting  this 
£EU}t,  I  have  arranged  all  my  vocabularies  according  to  this  typo- 
graphical spelling,  simply  because  it  will  he  familiar  to  all  who 
read  this  book,  and  they  will,  therefore,  by  its  means  most  readily 
discover  what  they  require.^  But  I  cannot  do  so  without  record- 
ing my  own  conviction,  the  result  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  study,  that  our  present  standard  typographical  spelling  is  a 
monstrous  misshapen  changeling,  a  standing  disgrace  to  our  literature. 


^  ^  For  the  same  reason  in  any  dic- 
tionary, whether  of  ancient  or  modem 
English,  which  is  published  before  a 
general  reyision  of  our  orthomphy  is 
effected  (the  Greek  Kalends?),  I  re- 
commend an  arrangement  of  the  words 
according  to  the  orthography  in  most 
atneral  tue  at  the  tim$  of  publication, 
because  the  intention  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  to  find  out  a  word  with 
fietciUty,  and  the  most  generally  used 
orthography  is  necessarily  the  one  best 
known.  No  individual  systems  such 
as  Webster's,  or  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
£.  Jones  (p.  590,  note),  or  peculiari- 
ties, such  as  MitJford*8  Hand,  Milton's 
rime,  Johnson's  muaiek,  which  are  not 
found  in  one  book  or  newspaper  in  ten 
thousand,  should  be  adopted.  Where 
there  is  a  concurrent  use,  do  as  Min- 
shew  did  (supr4,  p.  104),  give  all  spell- 
ings, the  explanations  under  the  one 
thought  to  be  mo$t  utual  (to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  caprice,  individual  pre- 
ference, and  pet  theories  of  correctness) 
and  eroet  refermeet  under  the  others. 
To  search  a  dictionary  of  any  extent  is 
penance  enough.  Tne  searcher  can't 
afford  to  have  his  labour  increased. 
Would  not  a  beginner  in  Anglosaxon 
be  driTen  mad  by  the  arrangement  in 
Bttmiiller's  Dictionary,  to  which  no 


index  eyen  is  appended  P  I  hare  often 
regretted  the  precious  time  it  has  cost 
me.  In  Dr.  Stratman's  excellent  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Old  English  Language 
'*  the  words  are  entered  in  alphal^ti(»l 
order,  under  their  oldett  form,  for  ex- 
ample dtoen  dtpenxmder  A^en,  i/en,  even 
unoer  afen ;  ivel,  evel  under  uvel,  etc." 
The  consequence  is  the  waste  of  hours. 
Such  a  dictionary  should  have  the  chief 
article,  as  in  Coleridge's  Glossary,  un- 
der the  mott  usual  existent  form,  as 
best  known,  and  cross  references  under 
all  the  old  forms,  as  being  unknown. 
Individual  Glossaries  must  of  course 
follow  the  exact  orthography  of  the 
books  which  they  index,  but  even  here 
cross  references  may  refer  to  the  chief 
article  under  the  usual  ortho^phy. 
Great  advantage  would  accrue  in  com- 
paring all  forms  of  words  in  all  books 
by  some  such  arrangement  as  this. 
Where  the  field  is  so  vast  and  the 
multiplicity  of  detail  so  immeasurably, 
those  patriotic  individuals  who  give  us 
the  result  of  their  labours  should  do 
their  best  to  render  them  quickljf  ac- 
cessible. The  increased  bulk  of  any 
glossary  or  dictionary  is  utterly  unim- 
portant, as  compared  wi^  the  saving 
of  time  to  its  oonsulter. 
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§  6.     On  Standard  Pronunciation. 

For  at  least  a  century,  since  Buchanan  published  his  '*  Essay 
towards  establishing  a  standard  for  an  elegant  and  uniform  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language  throughout  the  British  dominions^ 
as  practised  by  the  most  leartied  and  polite  speakers,''  in  1766,  and 
probably  for  many  years  previously,  there  prevailed,  and  ap- 
parently there  still  prevails,  a  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  erect  a 
standaitl  of  pronunciation  which  should  be  acknowledged  and 
followed  throughout  the  countries  where  English  is  spoken  as  a 
native  tongue,  and  that  in  fact  that  standard  sdready  exists,  and  is 
the  norm  unconsciously  followed  by  persons  who,  by  rank  or  educa* 
tion,  have  most  right  to  establish  the  custom  of  speech. 

One  after  another,  for  the  last  century,  we  have  had  labourers  in 
the  field.  Buchanan,  1766,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  his  diplect  clung 
to  him;  Sheridan,  1780,  was  an  Irishman,  and  Johnson,  from 
the  first,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  Irishman  teaching  Englishmen 
to  speak.*  Sheridan  was  an  actor,  so  was  Walker,  1791,  but  the 
latter  had  the  advantage  of  being  an  Englishman,  and  his  die* 
tionary  is  still  in  some  repute,  though  those  who  study  it  will  see  his 
vain  struggles  to  reconcile  analogy  with  custom,  his  constant 
references  to  the  habits  of  a  class  of  society  to  which  he  evidently 
did  not  belong,  his  treatment  of  pronunciation  as  if  determined  by 
orthography  (precisely  in  the  same  way  as  grammarians  consider 
grammar  to  mould  language,  whereas  both  orthography  and  gram- 

^'^Boswell:  It  may  be  of  use,  Sir,  Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  tiie 
to  have  a  Dictionary  to  ascertain  the  word  ^reat  should  be  pronounced  to 
pronanciation.  Johnson:  Why,  Sir,  rhyme  to  state ;  and  Sir  William  Yonge 
my  Dictionary  shews  yon  the  accent  sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pro- 
of words,  if  you  can  but  remember  nounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to  *eat,  and 
them.  BoswBLL :  But,  Sir,  we  want  that  none  but  Irishmen  would  pro- 
marks  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation  nounce  it  ffrait.  Now  here  were  two 
of  the  vowels.  Sheridan,  I  beliere,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one  the 
has  finished  such  a  work.  Johnson  :  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Why,  Sir,  consider  how  much  easier  it  the  other  the  best  speaker  in  the  House 
is  to  learn  a  language  by  the  ear,  than  of  Commons,  differing  entirely.'*  Bos- 
by  any  marks.  Sheridan's  Dictionary  well's  Life  of  Johnson,  anno.  1772, 
may  do  very  well ;  but  you  cannot  sBt.  63.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  had 
always  carry  it  about  with  you :  and,  his  own  fancies :  "  I  perceived  ^at  he 
when  you  want  the  word,  you  have  not  pronounced  the  yrord  heard,  as  if  i^led 
the  Dictionary.  It  is  like  the  man  who  with  a  double  «,  heerd,  instead  of 
has  a  sword  tnat  will  not  di*aw.  It  is  sounding  it  /terd^  as  is  most  usually 
an  admirable  sword  to  be  sure :  but  done.  He  said,  his  reason  was,  that  if 
while  your  enemy  is  cuttingyour  throat  it  were  pronounced  hei-dj  there  would 
you  are  unable  to  use  it.  Besides,  Sir,  be  a  single  exception  from  the  English 
what  entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pro-  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  eoTj  and 
nunciation  of  English  P  He  has,  in  ne  thought  it  better  not  to  have  Uia4 
the  first  place,  the  disadvantage  of  exception.'*  Ibid,  anno  1777,  sst  68. 
being  an  Irishman  :  and  if  he  says  he  Dr.  Johnson  had  forgotten  hearty 
will  fix  it  alter  the  example  of  the  best  hearken,  wear^  btar^  to  tear,  ncwor, 
company,  why  they  differ  among  them-  earl,  pettrl,  which  all  orthoepists  of  his 
selves.  I  remember  an  instance  :  when  time  pronounce  differently  from  emr, 
I  published  the  plan  for  my  Dictionary,  On  great^  seat,  see  suprii,  p.  87* 
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mar  are  easts,  one  of  speech  sounds,  and  the  other  of  speech 
combinations);  in  short,  in  almost  every  part  of  his  "principles," 
and  his  "remarks"  upon  particular  words  throughout  his  dic- 
tionary, they  will  see  the  most  evident  marks  of  insufficient 
knowledge,  and  of  that  kind  of  pedantic  self-sufficiency  which  is 
the  true  growth  of  half-enlightened  ignorance,  and  may  be  termed 
"  usherism."  Walker  has  done  good  and  hard  work ;  he  has  laid 
down  rules,  and  hence  given  definite  assertions  to  be  considered, 
and  he  has  undoubtedly  materially  influenced  thousands  of  people, 
who,  more  ignorant  than  himself,  looked  upon  him  as  an  authority. 
But  his  book  has  passed  away,  and  his  pronunciations  are  no  longer 
accepted.  Jones,  1798;  Perry,  1805;  Enfield,  1807;  Fulton,  1821 ; 
Jameson,  1827 ;  Enowles,  1835,  need  not  be  more  than  named. 
The  last  was  a  corrector  and  follower  of  Sheridan.  Smart's  Walker 
Bemodelledf  lS36y  and  Worcester's  Critical  and  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, 1^47,  are  those  now  most  in  vogue.  Smart  was  a  teacher 
of  elocution  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation; 
Worcester  is  an  American.  In  both  of  these  we  have  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  but  by  no  means 
a  distinct  representation  of  the  same ;  and  in  Smart  we  have  great 
consideration  bestowed  upon  the  final  vocal  r  (j),  and  its  dipth- 
thongal  action  on  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  vocabulary  of  our  language  is  so  much  more  copious  than 
the  vocabulary  of  any  individual,  and  the  vocabulary  of  any  writer 
is  so  much  more  copious  than  the  vocabulary  of  the  same  man  as  a 
speaker — ^unless  he  be  a  public  orator,  a  clergyman,  a  lecturer,  a 
barrister,  an  actor, — and  tie  orthography  of  our  language  conveys 
so  little  information  upon  the  intended  pronunciation  of  any  word, 
that  there  will  be  many  thousand  words  that  even  the  most  accom- 
plished and  varied  speakers  and  hearers  have  never  uttered  or  heard ; 
and  other  thousands  which  they  have  only  on  the  rarest  occasions 
uttered  and  heard,  of  the  sound  of  which  they  must  therefore  be 
more  or  less  in  doubt,  unless  they  feel  that  confidence  in  themselves 
which  will  allow  them  to  assert  that  their  own  pronunciation  is 
correct,  because  it  is  their  own.*    By  far  the  greater  number  of 

>  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  words  which  I  never  heard  prononnced. 

with  a  person  of  general  education,  or  From  this  result   some  peculiaritiee 

eren  Uterary  habits,  who  could  read  off  not  unworthy  of  notice.   Many  of  the 

without  hesitation,  the  whole  of  such  a  words  of  my  old  vocabulary  continue  to 

list  of  words  as :  bourgeois,  demy,  ao-  be  pronounced  in  the  provmcial  dialect 

tinism,  relleity,  batman,  beaufin,  bre-  in  which  they  were  learned,  such  as  tay 

Tier,  rowlock,  fusil,  flugleman,  vase,  for  Ua,  even  though  I  know  the  r^ht 

tassel,  buoy,  oboe,  archimandrite,  etc.,  pronunciation,  and  generally  recollect 

and  g^ve  them  in  each  case  the  same  the  error  after  it  has  been  committed, 

pronunciation  as  is   assigned  in  any  I  know  not  that  I  should  regret  this, 

given  pronouncing  dictionary  now  in  as  it  seems  to  give  to  my  language  a 

use.    Dr.  Kitto,  who  lost  his  hearing  living  character,  which  it  would  neces- 

at  twelve  years  of  age,  but  retained  his  sarily  want,  if  all  framed  upon  unheard 

power    ot   speech,  sajs:    (The   Lost  models.     Many  such  words   do  not, 

Senses,  1846,  Series  1,  Deafness,  p.  23)  however,  ojcnr,  as  I  have  exchanged 

"I  have  often  calculated  that  above  many  provincialisms  for  book  words, 

two-thirds  of  my  vocabulary  consist  of  which  I  am  not  w  <Atf  tame  ipay  liable 

40 
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speakers,  however,  do  not  feel  this  confidence,  and,  afraid  that  the 
sounds  they  are  accustomed  to  use  in  their  own  limited  circles 
would  be  ridiculed  in  the  higher  walks  to  which  they  aspire,  are 
glad  to  take  the  "authority"  of  a  pronouncing  dictionary  as  a  guide. 
Quis  autem  custodiet  i'psos  eustodesf  What  guide  do  the  guides  follow? 

Now  our  previous  investigation  shews  that  at  any  given  time 
there  has  always  existed  a  great  diversity  of  pronunciation,  and 
that  pronunciation  has  altered  with  different  velocities  and  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  different  places,  that  what  was  considered 
**  polite  "  at  one  time,  was  scouted  at  another,  that  there  never  has 
been  so  near  an  approach  to  a  uniform  pronunciation  as  that  which 
now  prevails,  and  that  that  uniformity  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
great  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Uniformity  of  pronunciation,  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
proximity  of  speakers.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  changes  in 
English  were  produced  by  the  two  civil  wars,  which  mixed  up 
the  elements  of  our  population.  In  more  recent  times  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  is  sustained,  by  1)  that  communication  be- 
tween tewn  and  country  which  disseminated  the  habits  of  the 
metropolis  throughout  the  provinces ;  2)  that  system  of  university 
education  which  rubs  together  the  different  dialects  of  England 
in  a  classical  mortar,  and  sends  out  the  product  as  the  utterance  of 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  still  more  effectively,  as  that 
of  young  clergymen  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
and  3)  that  plan  of  teaching  teachers  which  instils  into  them  the 
pronunciation  of  the  most  usual  words  and  enables  them  to  impress 
it  upon  their  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  country. 
But  that  nothing  approaching  to  real  uniformity  prevails  is  easily 
seen,  and  some  striking  illustrations  will  be  famished  in  Chap.  XI. 

When  we  listen  to  a  discourse  we  are  by  natural  habit  carried 
away  with  the  succession  of  ideas,  and  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
withdrawing  our  attention  from  this,  and  fixing  it  merely  upon  the 
sounds  which  are  uttered.     Any  one,  however,  who  wishes  to  study 

to  mispronounce.    Bat  even  mv  book  rections,  than  from  the  cnrioos  instinct 

words,  though  said  to  be  generally  pro-  which  has,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  been 

noanced  wiw  much  precision,  are  liable  developed,  of  avoiding  the  use  of  those 

to  erroneous  utterance  through  my  dis-  words  about  the  pronunciation  of  which 

position  to  give  a]l  such  words  as  they  I  feel  myself  uncertain,  or  which  I  know 

are  written,  and  it  is  well  known  that  myself  liable  to  mispronounce.     Tbif 

the  letters  of  which  many  of  our  words  is  particularly  the   case  with  prop«r 

are  composed,  do  not  adequately  re-  names  and  foreign  words;   although, 

present  the  sounds  with  which  they  even  in  such,  I  am  more  in  dread  of 

are  pronounced.     This  error  of  pro-  erroneous  quantity  than  of  wrong  vo- 

nouncing  words  as  they  are  written  is  oalization."     The  above  test   words, 

the    converse    of    that   so    common  which  are  not  all  to  be  found  even  in 

among  uneducated  people,  of  writing  Worcester^  dictionary,  written  in  glot« 

words  down  according  to  their  sounds,  sotype  accordinj^  to  my  pronundatioii, 

Many  of  such  £giult8  have,  however,  would  be :  bur|6yB,  deemtfy,  &ktinii*m, 

been  corrected  in  the  course  of  years,  vel^eiti,  bauman,  bifBbi,  breev6er,  nil- 

and  it  may  not  now  be  easy  to  detect  luk,  fiwz6e,  fiwgUman,  vaoz,  t06%  boy, 

me  in  many  errors  of  this  land :  but  ohboy,  &hrkim6ndniyi. 
this  arises  nol  more  from  such  oor- 
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pronimciation  must  be  able  to  do  this.  It  is  entirely  insufficient 
and  misguiding  to  ask  a  person  to  pronounce  you  a  given  word. 
The  most  you  can  do  is  to  propound  him  a  sentence,  and  listen  to 
him  with  closed  eyes  as  he  repeats  it  over  and  over  again.  Then 
you  will  probably  detect  differences  of  utterance  at  each  delivery, 
differences  which  it  requires  years  of  care  and  attention  to  discrimi- 
nate and  symbolize  satisfactorily.  Even  then,  too,  each  delivery 
may  be  false,  that  is,  not  such  as  the  speaker  would  utter  naturally, 
when  he  was  thinking  of  the  meaning  and  not  of  the  sound  of  the 
words.  listen  to  a  preacher,  shutting  out  your  sense  to  his  mean- 
ing, and  observe  the  alternations  of  loud,  distinct,  slow,  and  scarcely 
audible,  obscure,  rapid  utterances.  lasten  to  the  same  man  en- 
gaged in  ordinary  conversation,  and  observe  the  increase  of  the 
rapid,  obscure  utterances,  and  the  difference  occasioned  in  the 
tolerably  distinct  syllables  by  the  difference  of  emphasis  and  de- 
livery. Then  thiii  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  the  real  pro- 
nunciation of  that  one  man.  How  much  more  difficult  must  it  be 
to  determine  and  then  bear  in  mind  the  pronunciation  of  thousands 
of  other  people,  whom  you  only  hear  occasionally  and  observe  less 
frequently,  because  you  wish  to  know  what,  not  how,  they  speak. 
And  yet  this  has  to  be  done  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  discover 
what  is  the  real  actual  existing  usage  of  English  speech.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  done.  Certain  associations  of  child- 
hood determine  the  direction  of  pronunciation,  certain  other  habits 
and  associations  of  youth  and  early  maturity,  serve  to  modify  the 
original,  and,  if  the  speaker  inclines  to  consider  speech,  he  may 
artificially  ''  correct,''  and  at  any  rate,  materially  change  his  habits 
of  pronunciation  in  after  life,  but  this  is  an  exception.  He  soon 
ceases  to  hear  words,  he  drinks  in  ideas,  and  only  glaring  differences 
which  impede  this  imbibition,  strike  him  and  are,  more  or  less 
falsely,  noted.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  using  an  orthography  which 
not  only  does  not  remind  him  of  the  sounds  of  words,  but  gives  him 
the  power  of  deducing  great  varieties  of  pronunciation  for  unknown 
words.     What  chance  then  have  we  of  a  uniform  pronunciation  ? 

What  is  the  course  actually  pursued  by  those  who  seek  to  deter- 
mine a  standard  of  pronunciation  ?  Dr.  Johnson  laid  down  as  ''  the 
best  general  rule,  to  consider  those  as  the  most  elegant  speakers 
who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words."  *  This  was  entirely 
theoretical,  and  was  penned  in  ignorance  of  the  historical  variations 
of  the  orthoepical  significance  of  the  "written  words."  Walker 
asks  whether  the  custom  of  speech  to  be  followed  is  the  "  usage  of 
the  multitude  of  speakers,  whether  good  or  bad,"  epithets  which 
beg  the  question,  "the  usage  of  the  studious  in  schools  and  colleges, 
with  those  of  the  learned  professions,  or  that  of  those  who,  fi^om 
their  elevated  birth  or  station,  give  laws  to  the  refinements  and 
elegancies  of  a  court  ?"  and  replies  that  it  is  "  neither  of  these  .  .  ., 
taken  singly,  but  a  sort  of  compound  ratio  of  all  three,"  which 
expression,  knowing  what  compound  ratio  means,  I  do  not  profess 
to  understand.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "Neither  a  finical  pronun- 
^  Prefaoe  to  Dictionary. 
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ciation  of  the  Court," — (is  then  Court  pronunciation  necessarily 
finical?) — "nor  a  pedantic  Grrsecism  of  the  schools," — (does  this 
eixst  ?)— "  will  be  denominated  respectable  usage  till  a   certain 
number,"   (what  proportion  ?)  "of  the  general  mass  of  common 
speakers,"  i.e.  those  who  are  neither  courtly  nor  educated?  "have 
acknowledged  them;  nor  will   a  multitude  of  common  speakers 
authorize,"  (to  whom?)  "any  pronunciation  which  is  reprobated 
by  the  learned  and  polite.   As  those  sounds,  therefore,"  he  concludes, 
"which  are  the  most  generally  received  among  the  learned  and 
polite ;  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  speakers  are  the  most  legitimate," — 
i,e,  according  to  law,  but  what  or  whose  law  ? — "  we  may  conclude 
that  a  majority  of  two  of  these  states  ought  always  to  concuPy 
in   order  to  constitute  what  is  called"  by  Mr.  John  Walker, 
"  good  usage."      But  how  does  Mr.   John  "Walker,   of   Colney 
Hatch,   determine   the  usages  of  each  of  the   three  classes  he 
has  named,   but  certainly  not  defined  ?     Smart  seems  to  take 
refuge  in  "the  mouth  of  a  well-educated  Londoner,"  presumably 
his  own,  and  he  talks  of  "  vulgar  speakers,"  "  an  appearance  of 
pedantry,"  "  quite  rustic,"  "speakers  of  the  old  school,"  "metro- 
politan usage  among  educated  people,"  "  a  vulgar  mouth,"  "  an 
aflfected  speaker,"  "the  best  speakers,"  "  distinct  utterance,"  "ob- 
Bcure  or  colloquial    utterance,"    " irrregularity,"     "vulgarism," 
"current  pronunciation,"   "actual  pronunciation,"  "broad  utter- 
ance," "affectation,"  "the  most  solemn  speaking,"  "vague  and 
fluctuating,"  "elegant  speaker,"  etc.,  etc.,  words  and  epithets  im- 
plying theories  or  foregone  conclusions,  but  not  greatiy  advancing 
our  knowledge.     "We  may  then  repeat  the  question,  what  is  the 
course  actually  pursued  by  these  orthoepical  oracles  ?    It  appears 
that  they  have  observed  somewhat,  thought  out,  practised  and 
taught  more,  till  they  have  confirmed  a  usage  in  themselves,  and 
have  then  announced  that  usage  to  be  the  custom  of  the  "  best 
speakers,"  allowing  occasional  latitude.     "Worcester  endeavours  to 
judge  between  past  orthoepists,  and  among  them  allots  the  palm  to 
Smart,  but  frequently  gives  several  different  pronunciations  and 
says  that  "the  reader  will  feel  perfectly  authorized"  by  Mr.  "Wor- 
cester? "to  adopt  such  a  form  as  he  may  choose."     "The  com- 
piler" he  adds,  "has  not  intended  in  any  case,  to  give  his  own 
sanction"  to  which,  however,  he  seems  to  attribute  considerable 
weight,  "  to  a  form  which  is  not  supported  by  usage,"  (which  he 
has  not  heard  generally  used?)  "  authority,"  (which  some  previous 
orthoepist  has  not  recommended?)  "or  analogy,"  (as  derived  from 
orthography  ?)    He  most  sensibly  concludes  that  "  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable for  him  to  make  a  conformity  to  his  own  taste,  or  to  the 
result  of  his  own  limited  observation,  a  law  to  those  who  may  differ 
from  him,  and  yet  agree  with  perhaps  the  more  common  usage." 

It  has  not  unfr^quently  happened  that  the  present  writer  has 
been  appealed  to  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  He 
generally  replies  that  he  is  accustomed  to  pronounce  it  in  such 
or  such  a  way,  and  has  often  to  add  that  he  has  heard  others 
pronounce  it  differentiy,  but  that  he  has  no  means  of  dedding 
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whicli  pronunciatioii  ought  to  be  adopted,  or  even  of  saying  which 
is  the  more  customary.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  present  state 
of  the  case.  A  large  number  of  words  are  pronounced  with 
diflferences  very  perceptible  to  those  who  care  to  observe,  even 
among  educated  London  speakers,  meaning  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  our  superior  schools  for 
boys  and  girls.  These  differences  largely  increase,  if  educated 
provincial  speakers,  especially  Scottish,  Irish,  and  "Welsh,  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  our  American  brethren  are  included,  the 
diversities  still  further  increase,  though  our  younger  colonies 
generally,  being  of  more  recent  formation,  so  that  few  of  them  can 
count  even  a  small  number  of  persons  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were  bom  and  lived  in  them,  do  not  materially  swell  the 
number.  But  if  we  extend  our  circle  to  those  who  have  only 
received  primary  education,  and  still  more  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived no  education  at  all,  who,  not  being  able  to  read  and  write, 
or  having  no  knowledge  of  theories  of  language,  have  developed 
language  organically,  we  find  the  diversities  extremely  great.  The 
respect  which  the  inferior  pays  to  his  superior  in  rank  and  wealth 
makes  him  generally  anxious  and  willing  to  adopt  the  pronunciation 
of  the  superiorly  educated,  if  he  can  but  manage  to  learn  it. 
How  can  he  ?  Ileal  communication  between  class  and  class  is  all  but 
impossible.  In  London,  where  there  is  local  proximity,  the  **  upper 
ten,"  the  court  and  nobles,  **  the  middle  class,"  the  professional, 
the  studious,  ''the  commercial  class,"  the  retail  tradesman,  the 
**  young  men  and  young  ladies"  employed  behind  the  counter,  the 
servants,  porters,  draymen,  artizans,  mechanics,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labourers,  m6u*ket  men  and  women,  costermongers,  ''the 
dangerous  classes," — aU  these  are  as  widely  separated  as  if  they 
lived  in  different  countries.  But  almost  all  read,  almost  all  have 
their  favourite  periodical,  and  aU  such  periodicals  adopt,  within 
narrow  limits,  tiie  same  orthography.  If  that  orthography  only 
shewed  some  kind  of  pronunciation — it  is  reaUy  of  very  little  im- 
portance which  variety  of  those  current  among  the  educated  be 
selected,  or  even  if  different  systems  were  chosen  in  different  news- 
papers— ^there  would  then  be  some  means  of  comparing  pronuncia- 
tions, something  less  fleeting  and  more  "questionable"  than  the 
utterance  itself,  something  to  which  the  reader  would  in  the  act  of 
reading  teach  himself  to  conform.  The  educated  author  who  has 
fancies  of  his  own  respecting  pronunciation,  could  insist  on  his 
printer  "  following  copy"  and  giving  his  opinion  in  his  own  spelling, 
iut  the  printers  generally,  printers  of  journals  in  particular,  woidd 
each  soon  adopt  some  special  form,  some  vocabulary  constructed  for 
their  office  (supr^,  p.  691,  n.  2),  and  in  a  few  years  the  jolting  of 
these  forms  together  would  yield  to  some  compromise  which  would 
produce  the  nearest  approach  to  an  orthoepical  standard  we  coidd 
hope  to  attain.  "Woidd,  however,  our  pronunciation  remain  fixed  ? 
All  experience  is  against  its  doing  so,  and  consequently  spelling 
considered  as  the  mirror  of  speech,  would  probably  have  to  be  ad- 
justed firom  generation  to  generation. 
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Is  Bucli  a  standard  pronunciation  desirable  ?  The  linguist  and 
philologist  may  perhaps  sigh  over  this  unnatural  and  inorganic 
orthopaedic  treatment  of  language.  For  one,  the  present  writer 
could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  regret.  But  the  well-being  of  our 
race  points  in  another  direction.  Eecognizing  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  facilitating  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  we  should 
feel  no  doubt,  and  allow  no  sentimental  regrets  to  interfere  with 
the  establishment  of  something  approaching  to  a  general  system  of 
pronouncing,  by  means  of  a  general  system  of  indicating  our  pro- 
nunciation in  writing,  as  far  as  our  own  widespread  language 
extends.  Without  in  the  least  presuming  to  say  that  other  and 
much  better  systems  cannot  be  devised,  the  writer  may  point  to  the 
historical  phonetic  spelling,  developed  in  §  3,  as  a  means  at  hand 
for  writing  the  English  language  without  any  new  types,  with  as 
close  an  adherence  to  the  old  orthography,  as  much  ease  to  old 
readers,  and  as  much  correctness  in  imitating  the  sounds  used  by 
the  writer  at  any  time,  as  we  could  hope  to  be  generally  possible. 
And  as  to  primary  con^sion,  what  would  it  matter,  if  not  greater 
than  the  scarcely  observed  confusion  of  speech  ?  Thus  if  one  writes, 
in  this  spelling : 

Ahy  deemdhnd  leev  too  plahnt  mahy  stahf  maur  furmli  on  dhu  pahth, 

Wotsiz  natym,  surf    Ahy  reetUi  dohumt  nohto,   mum^  mahy 

memmuriz  tnisszuruhtd : — 
and  another  writes — 
Ey  dimdnd  leev  tooh  plant  mi  staf  mohW  fermLi  on  dhe  path,     W%at 

is  hiz  naim^  ser  ?    Ey  reeali  dohnt  noh,  mam^  mi  memmori  ts 

mizzerab^l, 
both  would  be  intelligible,  and  a  difference  of  sound  not  previously 
noticed  would  be  forced  on  the  attention,  and  probably  changed ; 
provided  only  that  those  who  say  ahy  plahnt ,  &c.,  will  not  write  ey 
plant,  etc.,  because  it  is  "finer,"  or  "neater,"  or  "shorter,"  or 
"nearer  to  the  old  orthography,"  or  for  any  other  irrelevant  reason, 
which  is  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended — as  I  know  by 
experience. 

At  present  there  is  no  st£indard  of  pronunciation.  There 
are  many  ways  of  pronouncing  English  correctly,  that  is 
according  to  the  usage  of  large  numbers  of  persons  of  either 
sex  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  who  have  received  a 
superior  education.  All  attempts  to  found  a  standard  of 
pronunciation  on  our  approximate  standard  of  orthography 
are  futile.  The  only  chance  of  attaining  to  a  standard  of 
pronunciation  is  by  the  introduction  of  phonetic  spelling, 
which  will  therefore  fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  etymo- 
logical spelling,  standard  spelling,  and  standard  pronuncia- 
tion. Our  present  orthography  approximately  fulfils  only 
the  second  of  these  conditionjs,  and  grossly  violates  the  other 
two. 
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And  thus  the  present  writer  has  been  brought  round,  by  a 
totally  different  route,  to  the  advocacy  of  a  principle  to  which 
he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  means.  It  is  his  own  conviction,  founded  not  only 
upon  philological  grounds,  but  upon  philanthropical,  educa- 
tional, social,  and  political  considerations,  that  a  phonetio 
system  of  spelling  should  be  adopted  for  our  noble  language. 
To  its  introduction  he  finds  but  one  real  objection — the  exist- 
ence of  another  orthography.  Hitherto  all  phonetic  attempts 
have  made  shipwreck  on  this  rock.  But  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  phonetic  navigators  is  worthy  of  their  arctio 
predecessors,  and  their  aim  being  not  merely  to  solve  a 
problem  in  natural  science,  but  to  increase  the  power  and 
happiness  of  the  vast  race  which  speaks  the  English  language, 
is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  die  out.     Even  now  a  phonetio 

Griodical  appears  regularly  in  London,  conducted  by  Mr. 
lac  Pitman,  whose  widely  extended  system  of  phonetic  short- 
hand, has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the  phonetic  idea. 
Even  now  Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  brought  out  the  most  philo- 
sophical phonetic  alphabet  yet  invented,  and  has  reduced  it 
to  a  system  of  writing  far  simpler  and  easier  than  that  in 
common  use.  Even  now  the  present  writer  is  engaged  in 
producing  a  new  edition  of  his  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling ,  for 
the  second  and  larger  home  of  our  language,  the  United 
States  of  America.^     It  is  true  that  the  difficulties  in  the 

1  It  was  in  preparing  this  new  edi-  missionaries,    traTellera,    ethnologists, 

tion  for  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  brother  of  and  philologists ;  (7),  obscures  the  real 

Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  and  now  of  Cincin-  history  of  our  language ;  (8),  conceals 

nati,  Ohio,  IJ.S.,  that  I  was  fortunate  tiie  present   state   of  our  language ; 

enough  to  discoyer  Salesbury's  book  (9),  hinders  the  extension   and   uni- 

(14  reb.,  1859),  and  thus  commenced  Tenal  employment  of  English.    PhO" 

the    special    series    of    investigations  netto  Spelling'.    (1),   ren£rs   reading 

which  have  developed  into  the  present  very  easy ;  (2),  forms  the  best  intro- 

work.     The    printing    of  this    third  duction  to  romanic  reading;    ^3),  is 

edition,  after  the  text  was  complete,  as  easy  as  correct  speaking;  (4),  in. 

was  interrupted  by  the  American  Civil  conjunction    with    pnonetic    reading 

War,    and    the  preparation  of  these  facilitates  romanic  roelling;  (5),  ren- 


has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  ders  learning  to  read  even  romanically 

_nTshing  the  Appendices.      It  may  not  a  pleasant  task  ;  (6),  by  economising 

be  out  of  place  to  annex  here  the  head-  time,  increases  the  efficiency  of  primary 

in^  from  this  forthcoming  work,  pre-  schools ;  (7)»  affords  an  excellent  logical 

mising  that  ordinary  spelluig  is  therein  training  to  the  child's  mind ;  (8),  im- 

for  convenience  termea  Eomanic.    Ro-  proves  pronunciation  and  enunciation ; 

manie  Spelling :  ^1),  renders  reading  (9),  will  greatly  assist  the  missionary 

difficult,  and  writmg  still  more  diffi-  traveller  and  ethnologist;  (10),  would 

cult ;  (2),  necessitates  the  memorizing  exhibit  the  real  hirtory  ot  our  lan- 

of  every  form  in  the  language;   (3),  guage;   (11),  would  exhibit  the  real 

makes  leamine  to  read  and  write  a  state  of  our  language;    (12),  would 

hateful  task;  (4),  is  one  ereat  cause  of  induce  uniformity   of  pronunciation: 


our  prevailing  ignorance;  (5),  mis-trains      (13),  would  favour  the  extension  and 
a  ohild*s  vnm ;  (6),  is  a  hindranoe  ta     uniyenol  employment  of  our  language ; 
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way  are  enormous,  the  dead  weight  of  passiye  resistance  to 
be  moved  is  overwhehning,  the  ignorance  of  the  active  re- 
sisters  stupendous,  and  the  hands  of  the  promoters  weak;  but 
the  cause  is  good,  the  direction  is  historical,  the  means 
obvious,  the  end  attainable  by  degrees,  the  material  results 
of  even  small  attempts  useful,  and  one  of  the  most  practical 
men  that  ever  spoRe  or  printed  our  language,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  has  left  on  record  his  own  conviction  that  "  some- 
time or  other  it  must  be  done,  or  our  writing  will  become 
the  same  with  the  Chinese  as  to  the  difficulty  of  learning 
and  using  it."^ 


(14),  would  effect  a  considerable  saving 
of  printing  [this  does  not  apply  to 
elossotype,  or  any  system  in  which 
diagraphs  are  employed]  ;  (15),  would 
bring  phonetic  shorthand  into  general 
use ;  (16),  would  be  of  material  use  in 
facilitating  etymolo^cal  investigations. 
- Theobjecnons considered  are  arranged 
in  five  classes;  (1).  Impossibilities  and 
Errors:  It  is  impossible  to  introduce 
new  letters  and  a  new  alphabet,  or  to 
frame  a  true  phonetic  alphabet,  the 
analysis  of  all  so-called  phonetic  alpha- 
bets being  faulty  and  insufficient,  and 
the  new  letters  hitherto  proposed  con- 
structed upon  an  erroneous  basis.  (2). 
Linguistic  Losses:  The  change  from 
romanic  to  phonetic  spelling  would 
tend  to  obscure  etymology,  would  con- 
fuse words  having  the  same  sound  but 
different  romanic  ortho^phy  in  differ- 
ent senses,  would  occasion  orthography 
to  differ  from  person  to  person,  place 
to  place,  and  tune  to  time,  woula  ob- 
scure   history    and    geography,    and 


unsettle  title  deeds  by  altering  tiia 
appearance  of  names,  and  would  in- 
troduce vulgarisms  of  pronimciatton. 
(3).  Material  Losses:  The  change 
would  occasion  a  great  loss  of  literary 
property,  and  great  expense  in  pro- 
viding new  types.  (4) .  Inconveniences : 
The  change  would  be  bad  as  change, 
would  be  too  great,  and  would  amount 
to  an  alteration  of  the  lansuage.  (6). 
B^ffieulties :  Phonetic  booKS  have  a 
strange  appearance,  we  should  have  to 
learn  two  systems  of  spelling  instead  of 
one,  the  fewness  of  the  phonetic  books 
renders  the  acquisition  of  phonetic 
spelling  worthless,  the  change  is  not 
needed,  and  is  useless,  because  only 
partiall^r  adopted,  and  another  syst^n 
of  spelnng  exists.  The  author  endea- 
vours to  shew  the  incorrectness  of  all 
these  objections,  except  the  la^. 

^  The  whole  of  Franklin's  remarks 
will  be  found  in  a  transliteration  of 
his  own  phonetic  orthography,  wixk 
Chap.  X.,  §  2. 


®Iie  O^Iiiiuqr  ^iiai[tg. 


Second  Seriet,  I* 


Ojarig  (gnjglisli  |rflminfmtion, 

^hahespre  and  (l(-Iiaui;i!r, 

CONTAINING  AN  INVESTIGATION  OPyHE  CUREESPONDENCE  OF 
WRITING  WITH  SPEECH  IX  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ANGLOSAXON 
PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY»  PRECEDED  BY  A  SYSTEMATIC 
NOTATION  OF  ALL  SPOKEN  SOUNDS  BY  MEAXS  OF  THE  ORDii^ARY 
PRINTING  TYPES. 


DfCLUDLHO 

A  RR-iBEANOESTENT  OF  PBOF.  l\  J,  CUTLJiS  MEMOIRS  DN  TEE  LA^fGCKit  OF 

CHATTCTB  AXD  GUWEft,  AXU   EEPIUNTS   OF   THE  JL\.1LE    TRACTS   BT  SALESUl  UY 

•  IN  KNOLtSn,  1617,  AJTI^  WELCH,  1667,  ANU  Ur  BAECLETOX  FRETTGH,  152 L 


ALEXANDER  J.  ELLIS,  F.R.S., 

■ocittr,  xxvBiE  07  thi  coirircit  or  xftk  riiii*oLOQicA£  looiwrr.  rOftHiBLT 

aCBOLlB  Ol  TfttVITT  COLLlOl,  OAMSmlDOl,  »a.  inf. 


PABT   I. 

OV  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  XITTII,  XVI  TO,  IVIITU.  AXK 

xviuxn  cfiXTrHiEs. 
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n  HL18ffEl>      FOR      THE      CIlAt'CER      SOCIETY, 

BY  TKUBNER  &  00.,  60,  rATEItNOSTEIl  ROW. 

1869. 
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The  publications  of  The  Earhj  English  Text  Society  are  divided  into 
Four  Classes.  I,  Arthur  and  other  Komances.  II.  Works  illustrating 
our  Diuletts  and  the  History  of  our  Lanfijuage,  including  a  Scries  of 
re-eilitions  of  our  oarly  Dictionaries*  III.  Biblical  Translations  and 
Heligious  Triatises.  lY.  Miscellaneous.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  works  which  in  future  years  will  he  published  in  each  of  the 
CItisses*  (The  Ejcira  Series,  commencing  in  1867,  is  intended  for 
re- editions-) 

I. 

Syr  Thomna  Mftloore's  Mort  d'Artliar*  To  ha  Q*liio<l  from  Cttitoii*B  edition  (ItBS  a.D.) 
witli  a  Dt^w  Priifaee,  Nntt-a.  und  a  GIossatj.     {In  f/ir?  Exit  a  Serks^  1809-71.) 

Tlie  Romanc'i?  of  Arthour  and  Mt.*rliti.  From  the  Auehiidedi  MS,  (at).  1350-30  a.D.)» 
nnd  the  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Douce  M8S,    {la  thf  Kxim  Strits,] 

Tlie  Hjjiit+jry  of  tli»5  Saint  Gmoi  or  Sank  Rja.1.  By  Henry  Jjonelieb,  Skyniior  (ab. 
14411  A,t)J,  To  be  re-edited  from  the  unitmo  MS,  in  tUo  Library  of  Ci>rpuH 
Cliristi  ColL,  Cambridge^  bj  F.  J.  FurnivaU,  Esq.,  M.A.     {In  the  Krtni  6"triVj,J 

Thy  Arthur  Ballmla. 

The  K^lraanc■l*  of  Sir  Triatrem.    To  be  edited  Irora  the  Aucliinlech  MS. 

Tlio  En^:lieih  OiiirlcTrKiLrni'  Homanci:»Bi.     From  the  Aucliink'ch  and  other  MSS. 

Hie  Homano-  i-t"  Sir  r^rH  ripii>fl.     EV<nn  tlie  MS.  in  Trin,  Coll.,.  Cambridge* 

Tlie  Romance  or  Lej^'ond  of  Sir  Ypotis.     From  the  Vernon  MS, 

n. 

Cursor  ManJi^  or  Carsur  o  Worlde.  in  the  Northern  Dialert.     To  bo  edited  from  Ihe 

MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Trinity  Cyllege,  Cambridge,  by  K.  Morris.  Etuj. 

[Copied. 
Ifampole'i  Version   of,   and  CJommentary  on,  tb©  FBalmi.    To  bo  edited  from   a 

Northern  MS.  bj  R,  Morria,  Esq,  [Copud^ 

Ifnmpole's  otlier  English  Worka  in  the  Northern  dialect^ 
The  GosjK?!  of  Nicodemna  in  the  Nortlmmhriati  dialMt,    To  be  edited  for  the  first 

timo  from  Harl.  MS.  4196,  e to..  Cotton -Galba,  K  ii,,  by  R.  Morris.  Esq. 
Lives  of  Saiute»  in  tlie  Southern  dialect.    To  be  edited  from  tlie  Harleian  MS.  2277 

(ah.  Um  A.D.),  by  B,  Morria,  E^q. 
Bflrbonr'a  Lives  of  Saints,  in  the  Northern  dialect.  From  the  Cambridge  University  MS, 
Abeedariiiim  Anglico-latinnm,  pro  Tyrunculis,  Hichardo  tlulcjL'io  exsuriptore.    Lon- 

dini,  1552. 
A  little  Dictionary  for  Children  (W.  de  Worde)»  or  a  ahnrte  Dictionarie  for  vfing-o 

beiorinnera  (ed.  Evann,  154>G),  by  J.  AVithals.     (The  earliest  edition  to  be  collated 

with  the  aneceeding  editiona;.) 
An  Alvearie  or  Quadruple  Dictionarie  in  Engllaho,  Latin,  Greece,  and  Fri'iicli,  bj 

Jr^hn  Baret     (The  edition  of  lom  collated  vritli  that  of  1573.) 
A  ColJwtion  of  Early  Enji^lish  Troatiaea  on  GTummar.    To  be  edited  chiefly  from 

MSS,  for  the  iirst  time  by  Henry  B.  Wheatlej,  Esq.  IVo^ud, 

in. 

Tho  f  Ud  and  New  Testament  in  Verse.    To  be  edited  from  the  Vomon  MS,  by  R. 

Morris.  Esq.  [Vopi^, 

Tb*?  fliflti^ry  of  Adam  and  Eve.    To  be  edited  from  llie  Vernon  MS.,  HarL  MS.  r7l>4, 

etc^,  by  S,  Way  land  Kerebaw,  Esq.,  M  A»  [Ctijtkfi. 

The  Storiea  of  Siiftanna  and  the  Elder*,  LuxaniB,  etc.     To  be  edited  from  tb©  Vernon 

MS.,  by  J.  W.  Halea,  Ewj..  M.A,  [Copird, 

MetlytAcions  of  the  Soper  of  onr  Lord©  rbeeu,  etc.,  perhaps  by  Robert  of  Brunne. 

'Po  be  edited  from  the  HarL  MS.  1701  (ab.  13G0  A.uO,  etc.,  by  R  J.  Fumivall, 

E^..  M.A. 
LjJ^'ftte'a  Life  of  St.  Edmund.     From  tbe  pre«eiaiation  MS.  to  Henry  VI, »  HarL 

2278. 

rv. 

Two  different  Vereiona  of  Piera  Plowmim,  in  i^porate  editionB.  To  be  edited  from 
the  MSS.  by  the  Rev,  W.  W.  Skeat,  MJL.  [C^ypud, 

Ijjdj^te  fl  Works. 

Lt3  Venery  de  Twety  and  Ike  Master  of  the  Game.  To  be  edited  from  the  MSS.  by 
Alfred  Sadler/Eaq. 

An  £arly  English  Verse  Tranalation  of  Boccaccio's  De  Claris  Mcdieribue.  To  b^ 
edited  by  W,  M.  Eosetti,  Eaq.,  and  Mr*  E.  Brock, 


iiirljj  (Kttjglish  ^ni  ^^ocictg. 


The  Subscription  ia  £l  Ir.  a  year  [and  £1  U.  (Large  Paper, 
£%  28.)  additional  for  the  Extra  Series],  due  in  advance  on  tho  let  of 
Jajjuult,  and  should  he  paid  either  to  the  Society's  Account  at  the 
Union  Bank  of  London,  14,  Argyll  Pkce>  Regent  Street,  W.,  or  by 
post-office  order  (made  puyable  at  the  Chief  Office,  London)  to  the 
Hon,  Secretary,  Hlnrt  B.  Wheatley,  Esq,,  53,  Berners  Street, 
London,  "W. 

The  Fahlieatioai  for  1809  will  bo  :^ 

36.  MERl  rN\  I'lrf  HI       k.iu.f  i.v  fi,  u.  WiwM«.ST,  Ztq.;  «uk  an  Eioy  on  ArtSutma 

37.  em  r  \  \5.    Fftrt  Vf*.  coDtaioinff  ^atyrc  of  lb«  TbTc«  EfUtV. 

hd.Ud^^ ,  ....,.,      .-. 

And  as  many  of  ih*  fi^Uowinf  at  tkt  fumtt  w0  <i*Xi#  ^i— 

LAUDFE"^  ^TT^Oll  POEMS.     I  dlt,.!  bv  F.  H^ti^  Eiq. 

KN  13«eA  ».  Ed.  by  T.aifiTir^Ei^.    f/'^ 

TIE  Stan  i  wil^  to  i£i|li  En^lieli  Poem  <; 

LAM.L.VNI).S'  Vl-SlUN  <Ji    I  iLU&  I'LUWilAS.    Pait  II,    Tat  B,    Edltwl 

t  ht*  Rtr ,  \V ,  "SV ,  S  It tAT ,  >f ,  A . 
MERLrS.  Tart  I\\,  c^intAirilnir  Pre/ACC.  lodpx.  anl  «,!  i^-rv.  K^li'.  4  IjvILB.  ■ 
THE   ALLITERATIVE  KOMANCi;  or  THK  IROY*  ttaj. 

Guino  Di':  €«L05KA.    To  b«  fdiled  from  tb^  n*ii  SIOBetiiT 

bj  D.  liowALn*n,v,  Eiiq.»  audtbe  Rer.  G,  A    :  [/  » 

PALLADIUS  UN  IIUSBONDRIE;  tbc  earliest  EagU^U  iWm  ^  HtutjaUtf,     T 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  Colcbcfitcr  CahXo  l«b.  1425  A.vvt%;  t)»o  Rer.  lUjtto^  I 

Part  I.  r/. 

EARLY  SOiTTISTI  VERSE  :    MORAL  A^'D   HISTORICAL,  froin  ft  MiS.  h 

University  Library. 
CATUOLICON  ANGLinCM.     An  Bnipliib-f  Jitin  DicUotmry  (4,0.  1180).     T 

Loril  Mojif»oN*fl  MS.  by  H.  B^  WnitATXirir»  E(iq, 
VARIOUS   POEMS  RELATING  TO  t»IR  OAWAlIiE.     To  te  odJtvd  ffOD\ 

MoBtus,  K.*n. 
RATI S  RA  VI NG,  etc,  a  ColK^Uon  of  Sfiottish  Prow  md  Vcrw'  on  ^ 

To  he   edited  from  a  MS«   in    tbe   Casubridse  ITmreriitt    ; 

LrvoT.M.A. 
THE  RULK    >¥  ST.  BKNET.    FlTP  TcxU:  Anglo-Saxon  and  Btiu^ 

Tcno  and  Midland  prose  of  the  15tb  oeatvry;  and  tn  eiirly  prin 

RirtiiRD  MoKKiis^  EiiO, 
TBE  LAV  IQLK'S  MAj^^-BOOK*  and  oiber  Pocm«.    Edited  from  lliti  MSd.  bj  . 

TEE  LIFE  OF  ST.  3ULIAXA.    EdiieJ  by  tbe  Hty.  T.  O.  Cotk  .yn^,  M.A*  [Is 

XTTSA  aSEIES. 

The  Piiblientioni  for  1807  (8\r«.onf^  jEniiueaa  year;  ^avt^^  *'  '  "  *-    •- 
I.  WILLIAM   OE  PALERXE:   or,  WILLIAM  AND   THE 


IL  a 


thiuniqac  M8,  lit  Kind's  ColleKC  Cwmbridge,  by  tbc  Rc>v.  . 

KAULY    ENGLISH    PRONUNCIATION,  with   etfpt'ciiil  Rcfrrcuct!    lu  S!^^i^pfrv  imA 


ChnoGtr,  by  A.  J.  Elui»  F.R.iJ. 
j8  Tbo  same.    Part  U. 


PiutL    10*. 


rfn  'h^ 


Tlie  PubUciitioai  for  1868  (Svo.  one  ^inea  a-year;  Large  Paper*  tw. 
ILL  CAXP*V8  MOOK  OF  CrRTESVE,  in  Three  Versions :  I »  from  tb*  ujv 


11. 
HA 
V.  Pit 


IV 


'  Library  ;  3,  frotn  tb«  Oriel  IkfS.  79 1  h  froiu  um;  l>  ^j 
v'«T.i..  E^.,  M.A.    ^#. 
iic-pdUcd  from  tbe  unique  M3,  by  tb**  H^v   WW 
I!  rrnd  iiid  of  Uie  oriitinal  editor,  Sir  Fiii;i'»f  '" 

1 1  rs,    EditiMi  from  tbe  two  best  M  SS.  by  K. 
>  N  E.    Re-cdiled  from  tbe  UJii^uc  MS.  by  II.  J 


Tlio  f  liblieatioua  for  1809  mil  probably  Ix^ : 
VIL  f  IIAirER^S  BllED  ANO  JfTLK  FUR  CUILDREX ,  or  "  TrtatiM  on  ttan  A«tn>tftttir.M  ' 
VA\U(\  by  the  Rev.  W.  \\\  hicF-*T. 
VI  tL  n  A  UliUUR'S  BR  US.    Pari  1 .    Edit^^d  from  Uie  MM,  by  tbc  Rcr.  W.  W,  5cv«t. 

IX.  A  BOOK  OF  PRECEUENCK.      Ediled  by  F-  J.  Krinnv;ifci..  E*q.,  irith  •««  tmrnf  Ml 
carlr  It»li»nfuid  German  Books  of  Cotirte«v,  by  W.  i\.  RuiCTTii  F^q.,  JinU  h.u«WAL»,CM*. 
M  A  L EO  a  K' s  Jil  ORTE  I>%\ lU  H  U  iL    I'lirt'  I . 
RUY'ij  SATIRE  AGAINST  WOLSET,  uronc  of  Tbc  Cofidition  of  Tuior  En^taod  T^Mli* 


BEPEIHTIHO  FinrB. 

AdJitiunal  Subscribers'  names  are  wanted  for  the  Toxta  of  1865  and  1&66L 


LONDON:  K.  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60.  PATEP^'»^^1?B  ROW. 

DUBLIN:  WILLIAM  JTfoGEE,  18.  NASS,\  i  T. 

EDIKB0RGH:    T.  G.  STEVENSON,   22,  SOUTn    Vl  K    STREET* 

GLASfJOW:  M.  OGLE  &  C0,»  1,  KOYAL  EXC)  urARE. 

BERLIN  i   ASHER  &  C0.»  UNTER  DEN  J  20. 

NEW  YORK :  C.  SCRIBNER  k  CO.    LEYPOLDT  t  UOLT,  4^1,  BROOME  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA:   J.  IL  LIPPINCOTT  k  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S, :  BUTTON  &  CO. 


'\\{  (I[haufer  ^oijidj. 


SMond  Series,  lY. 


f>rt 

^M\^m  and  ajhuurer. 


CONTAINING   AN  INVESTIGATION   OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

WRITING    WITH    SPEECH    1  ,<    EXGLANa   FROM  THE  ANGLOSAXON 

PERIOD    TO   THE    PRE.SEV't*    DAY.    PBECEDED  BY    A    SYSTEMATIC 

NOTATION  OF  ALL  SIOKEN  SOQNDS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 

ORDH/RY  PRINTING  TYPES. 


DSChVMHa 

HK-AIlRANGKlliNr    0¥    Vf^f  f,    F.   J.   CRItD'ft   MEHfHK<  h\   TH£  L4NGU10B  OF 
CHAIK^R   A5D    qOWEIt,    J,F**iD<TS  OF  THE  JUIlE   TlUCr>i   LY    SALKSBURY   ON 
£NaLI8B,    UiJ^  A5D   Wgi«S,  ld67|   AND   BY   BAHCLKY  OH   F(i£NCH»  1*521. 


ALEXANDER  J.   ELMS,  F.R.S.. 

tOOlStV,    MjMnKll  or  ttt«  CiOtriiCIL  OV  Tut    PRII.OLCKSIC4b   ■OCItTI't  fOBVISLT 


PART    IL    * 

ON  THE  PRONrNCIAnON  OF  THE  XIIITfl  AND  rREVIOUS  CENf  CRIES, 
UF  ANGLOSAXOxN;  ICELANDIO,  old  NORSE  AND  GOlUL.,  WITH 
CRRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF|*rHE  VALUE  OK  LKTTrmS  AND 
BXPRESSION  OF  SOUNDS   IN   ENGLLSH   WRITLNG. 


f^r 


LONDON 

iTHUiaitu  roil  TUB  cKAQL't:ii  ikKirrTp 
11 V    lULU.>iiH  &  CO.,  8  A3cn  (J<>»>ATKRNO»TEH  ROW. 


HON.  UC.  W.  A.  DALZIEL.  E«l^.^;  c.».br..M«...C-8A' 

SbV.  Pko'-  •'v^:..,^-  "^,,  t»  add  WorUr,  f»  »W  nnmUr.) 

nl^  BASK  OF  SoW^-  «•  ^--'  ^™""'  ''•'' 


^slle^ 


gaU.  ti 


rj^jiiwi'^^'i-v 
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A?f  Ofu  liMtiMftH  Minf;M4.4>if,  «rinulning  a  B^^fiUry,  Kenlbb  Sfrmoni,  Provcrbf  of  Alfred,  and 
Ktliiriou*  Formw  of  ibe  ISLb  Criit .  ed,  from  MSS.  bv  Rcr.  Dr.  Monia.     10*.  I«73 

^V^s^.^A\o1^  Vi.Ktuojt  or  GftKotiUTf^R  P*i»TOMAi.  Cark,     KfJ.  II.  Sweet,  MA.     P»rt  II.     ln«.  (871 

I'lii:  LiFLAUK  or  Kt.  JujjaSa,  ett.  by  T,  O.  t-wkayiie  aiid  K,  Brock.     2j,  1S72 

l-AiiJUiin-f*  OK  lUsaoMJuiK,  cnRlisht  {iib.  1420  A.i..)t  «1.  Kct,  B.  Lodge,  M.A,    Port  L    lOt.       1872 

Olp  K?i(iiJiii  Hoxn.irs  Series  IT.,  ttiid  throe  H  jmn*  to  ll«»  Vinfin  and  Cod,  IStb-i?rtittrrf,  whh  tbr 
music  to  two  of  them,  in  old  ntid  modem  notation  ;  ed,  Rpv.  R.  Morrin,  LL,1>»    Sj.  ISTR 

TwK  Viiiojf  OF  J'rr.Rft  Tlowjiam,  Text  '. :  RirnAiirt  thy.  R^i'f  lm  (by  Wjllbm,  the  AatHor  of  the 
rftiuH)  J  and  I  mk  Ceowmh*  Kih«  ;  ed.  Rov,  W,  W.  Skral,  M.A.     Itia  18711 

GicMFRVf>«S  a  Romance,  ab.  lllCt  a.d,,  ed.  W.  Aldii  Wrigbt,  £iq.    Furt  I,    3«.  1873 

Thk  Git*T  HYirrmiiALK  of  tmr  Utamtvrtioit  of  T»ot,  in  iUit«ratiTe  ipene ;  ed.  1>,  Dontldioti,  imd 
Rot.  G.  a.  Pinton.     Purt  II.     10#.  6^.  1874 

TiiK  Eault  Exoi.uu  VKit,*iow  Of  TBK  "Cua»oa  Ml'j«i>i/*  in  toor  Texts,  isdilod  by  the  Set*  H,  MorrU. 
LL,D.     I'tui  I,  with  3  photoliiho|ir«phio  faotimilet.    lDtf.6J.  1^74 

Thil  Buck  UN  <*  Uohjliks,  3?  I  a.i».,  ed.  Hot.  R.  Morris  LL.D.    Part  1,    8*.  1^74 

Tirit  "  CcREOR  Ml  ;«w,»'  in  four  Toiw,  od.  Rov.  Dr.  Morrii.    Part  II.    I5f  1875 

MKtitTAcYViiit  OK  Ties  ^opi>:r  of  OrK  Loupe  (by  Robert  of  Drunnol^  ed.J.  M.  Cowpor.l*.  Bd.        IS7& 
Thk  Romakck  amu  raoruttt»«(uf  Tuomahof  Baci^tPotjtK;  od.  Dr.  J.  A.  U.  Murray.  lOi  fif».    lt»75 

TiiK  "C\i.m>ii  Mt'^tJi/*  in  fourToxU*  cd.  Ror,  Dr.  Morrir.     Fart  III.    15*.  •          UU 

T«»:  Hi.icKMNu  HuMiut:^,  971  A.IK,  cd.  Rot,  Dt.  Morrij.    Fart  II.    4*.  1876 

Thyjimk'h  Kmul^am^s  A*it}  ErjoaAJc^  a.i>.  IGOO,  ed.  by  F.  J.  FumiTiUL    4i.  18T6 

Ric  DoMkt  UM^%t  etc.    £d.  J,  H.  Lumby,  B.D.    2«.  167ft 

,  TiiK    "Ct-aaoa  Mc*iiu."  In  four  Texts,  ed.  Rev.  Dr.  Mortii    P*rt  IV.  *itli  t  Aulotypca.  lOjr.      1H77 
Ni>TK«  ox  PiRftR  Plowman,  by  Lbu  Roe.  W.  W»  8koatt  M.A*    pNrt  f .    31«,  1677 


Thk  *'  CuRfum  Mr»<ni/'  in  4  TexU,  e<L  Rot.  Dr.  R.  Morria.  P«rt  V.  25*. 
AdiiH  D^tik'a^  Dukamk  AHOtTT  HnWAkti  IL,  etc.,  ed.  ¥.  J,  Fur&irmlt,  M<A. 
G^.Ni:MYi»fc^  a  Romajice,  ed.  W.  AldU  Wright,  M,A.    Part  11,    4*. 


1H79 
lfi7i 
197B 


Turn  Lat  Folk**  Ma^B'Book,  four  Texts,  ed.  by  the  Rev.  C*aoti  fiimmon«.    S^^^.  187t 

PALt.AmDn  ii?«  HiinoKDaito,  OiiglitUl  (ab.  1420  a  l-.).     Part  IL    Ed.  8.  J.  Ilerrtage,  B.A,  5*.      IftTd 


riiK  Bt.icKLi}in  HoMiMinit,  f»7l  A.D„  ed.  Rot.  Dr.  R.  Sltini*.    P«rt  111.    lt>#. 

TiiK  £!>«iii4!«H  WoKKA  or  Wyllif  hithk&io  UKPAi^^TRD,  ed.  F,  D,  Muttbow,  E»q,    2(J«. 


1880 


75.  CATHOLtroir  A^fjf.TtCM,   eih  Korly-EnKlifth  Word-book,  id.  9.  J.  Herrtage,  B.A.,  with  Prefaco  by 

IL  B.  WbfBtloy.    20*.  1881 

76,  Aki. rate's  Mmrical  Lttki^  or  J^aitdts,  in  M8.  Colt.  Jul.  E.  7, 4^d.  Her.  Prof.  Skrat.  Part  1.  lOi*.   ISJKI 

7".  Bf.onrLF,  tbe  unique  MS,  autotyped  and  tranaliierafMi,  ed.  Prof.  Zupitsa.  Ph,  D.    25*.  IS«2 

78.  Tm^  5U  EAatJMT  LKou^iit  Will^  iti  thti  I'cii  ar  or  puuUATr,  n^7>U30,  ed.  F.  J.  FarnlvaU.  7*,  18Nt 


7IL  KiKO  Ai.rnkli*i»0»to$ivsfi'oro  LoidTollriiittclkr'fittlbeofitury  MS.,  ed.  II.Sweei.M.A.  Pt  I.  13*.  1883 
Kxfr^t  Fvi.  Tn*  ReiRAt  MS  ,  8tii  (>.wt.,  facpimiled  ti  tramUtCTotod,  ed.  11.  Sweet,  M.A.     l^,        I88S 

«W,  TiK  Akoi/*  8axoi»  Life  or  St.  KAiittLKi.>«R  ahw  jtu  I.atth  ORiatwAt,  ed.  Dr,  Einenkel.  13«,  IftM 
ai.  PiKftB  fLuwuAx:  Note*,  GtuMary,  etc.     I'art  11.    Ed,  Ret.  Prof,  i^keat.    18*.  18^4 

£XTBA  80IE8, 

yVj*  PuhikatwnM  for  18fl7-187Ii  {Otse  Guivra  ench  pettr)  f$tt  i—^ 
L  WiLUAM  f>r  PAi.kaitt^.    lU'*tdiied  by  Ibe  Rer.  W. 'W.  fiki-at,  M.A,     13*.  IB«7 

\\,  Early  E^(4l,t^H  Piiom'K(Iatk).n  ;   with  oi^ptml  Rolnri^co  to  Sbakupere  and  Cbaucer,  by  A.  J. 


EIU»,  F.E.rt.     Fart  1.    10*. 

111.  CaxtomV  Borm  or  C\ btfptf,  in  Three  VcTiiion*.    Kd.  Sy  F.  J,  Fihhiyall,  M.A. 
IV.  IIavklok  TUK  Daki.     Wf-rditcd  by  tbe  Rev.  W.  W.  Skoal.     10*. 
W  CturrKRS  UoKTHivA,     Kditod  from  the  two  b*'st  MJih.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Morria.     12*. 
VL  CiiKraLkaa  A»'1q>«k,    Kc^diled  fruru  tbo  unique  M8.  by  K.  li.  Gibba,  Efq.    3*. 


3*. 
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VtL  Kj^MLYENDUfin  Pi'oMMnATiox,  by  A.  J.  Eilia,  F.Ii.S.    Fart  11.    Id*.  1N80 

VliJ.  uiLtfty<i(  F.i.]XAHF.THv<«  At  H.4ua«v,  etc.    Kd.  F.  J.  FurniralU    With  £i«aya  ofi  early  Italian  and 

Crirmnn  Books  of  Guuitovy,  by  W.  M.  HoMielU,  and  Dr.  K.  0»iiald.     13*«  1869 

IX.  Awi.FLkY**  FaAiKaMTYfe  o>  VAe*iK»MJi^,  IlAitMAnV  CAtKAT,etc.    EdilixdbyE.  YUeaandF.  J. 

i>umivull«    7*.  6J,  18011 

X.  Bonana**  I*naui>i'(Tio«  or  Kftuwufitor.,    1M7,  and  Dyita^y  of   H»ini,   164i:   B^msira  iJt 

DtCFhp'CK  or  Ttit^  BKtinic,  I.VU'3.    kd.  F.  J.  ^uniivuU,  M,A.     18*.  187(1 

XI.  BAauui^a*a  Bavcv,  Part  I.    Ed.  Rev.  W,  W.  l«keat.  M.A.    12*,  1871) 


XIL  EKDLAifi)  IK  TIkmry  Vin.'a  Tmit :  a  Dialoffue  hptween  Cardinal  Pole  Rtid  Lup*ot,  by  Tlioiiina 
Jitarkey,  Chaplain  to  Uonry  Vill.  Ed.  J,  M.  Couper.   Ft.  It.    13*,  [Pt,  i,  is  No.  XXXIL)  1*^71 

XIII.  A  StPMJCAtYoa  OF  TIIK  B  coKRR,  by  Simon  Kinb,  li2S-»  ah.,  od.  F.J.  Kumivoll ;  mih  A  .sre- 

pi.tCAYtosf  TO  nra  MOHif:  SriinRAJoxk  LitaOE;  A  SfepT.irATjD.H  nr  ih<*  Foom  CuMMti>«;  and 
Thk  DiCAYk  *»r  KKai.ANi»  by  tuk  Okfat  Mvltiti'Mc  or  SiiKte,  cd.  J,  M,  t'owpcr.    6ji.         1871 

XIV.  KAai.Y  Ekoliau  raonUKtiATioK,  by  A.  J.£Ui>,>»q.,  F.K.f«.    Port  II L    10*.  1871 

XV.  RtittRKY  CaowLat  ^  TwfRTY-owir  RricKAM!*,  Vl»yc*:  or  lui:  Lam  Tai'MPtT,  Way  to  Wraltm,  ete. 

t&do-l  A.n..  edited  US' J    M.  Cowper,  E«-q,     12*.  1872 

XVI.  CuAUCKa^a  Twilati^>{  o«  tijk  A^TROi.AeK.    Ed.  Ree,  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    R*.  1872 
yvil.  Ihk  CoMrukY^T  or  Sc«ti.amif,  \b\%  A.t».,  wliU  an  Appendix  of  foiir  ooDlemuorary  Englipb 

Trad*  (i5J2.48),  edited  by  Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray.    Part  L    Jft*.  1872 


XVlir.  T«K  CoMPLAYXT  ov  fcoTLiRDF,  Ulfl  A.p  ,  «l.  Dt,  Murr»y.    Pnrt  11. 
XIX .  Ow«  Lapyk^  M^II^M*  Ji.ii.  1530,  ed.  Rot.  J,  H.  Blunt,  M.A.    2U, 


%*. 


1873 

18;« 
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The  Subscription,  which  coQatitateg  fn«»mher»hip»  i*  £l  Ii.  a  year  [«ti«^  £1  ^i   'Tjiry-e 
Paper.   £2,  I2<,  Btt.)  addittotinl   for  the  Exthx  Skhiks],  t!a<?  in  advance  1  i 

■hoalcl  l>e  paid  eithar  to  the  Societ^-'e  Aeeuunt  at  the  Head  Office   *>t    ' 
Princes  Street,  London,  E*C.»  *>r  hy  Cheque  or  Money -Order  (mail. 
Offioe*  LoDdon)tQ  Uie  Hon,  S^cniafy,  W.  A.  DALZiti^  E.*;.,  t57,  V 
Part,  liondoii*  N.,  and  crosat  *  UnioQ  Bank.'      United  State*  8ub ..  - 
postage  yearly   I*.  4^/,  for  the  Origioai,  and   If.  for  the  Estra  8eri4».     The  faociety>  ' 
are  also  ftold  »ep«^  ately. 

OKiaiKAL   8SRIS8* 

Thr  PithfimiivUM  fur  l88o  erif;— 
»2-  A^tLK  '     M  ar  8At»T^  in  M9.CoU.  /uL  E  r,«4.  Bcv.  I'ru/.  f*kp,»t,  J*»n  U.     ii«* 

S$,  Tjii^  '  :  -  iTA,  CiJAKTcaa,  etc.,  cd,  U.  Swvet,  M.A.    SOui, 

CcRf»i»x  Mi"^^!*!.    Purl  VL    Inlrwluclion,  yu\e%  wad  Glo4«4rj,  ed.  Bc^v-  Dr.  R.  Morri*,     [^1 J 

EiULht  Encn.fM  Dr»n^.  p|«;.,  from  l3Hft  lo  I4fl0  a.h,     Edited  by  Dr,  l^roititttl  Mursbatrli. 

Thb  Lay  *  '    '  ^m,  by  Abp,  Thoresbv,  cd.  Ret,  T.  Simmonit  «c  F.  D,  M^Uharw.  [IV#f  J 

Si  K  L>  o  iiKs^  PaJl  I  V . »  e<l .  J .  StiiaI ! ,  M .  A.     [  .1  /  /'*«•**, 

Tmos,  Kv.  DiEAiH  OK  MAaif  ISiAoinAi.irMt,  ab.  Wi\}  A.D.,  ed.  O,  SomrnpT.   [Jtt  Prrm^ 

MviiLt?(,  t-iir;  1  * .,  roniLiiuiii»r  Pfcffic*,  Itidex,  ttud  GtoMAry.    l^led  by  U.  B.  Wb^Mkf,  E*q» 

Gawatnb  roKji!^»  Q*i,  W  J.  Vipaii,  ALA, 

Browclf,  %  *"HiTir«.L  Trxr,  clc.^^d.  Frtif  Zup(t7*ni,  vUh  DfsMtTsiUan*  by  Prof.  MQUenholf* 

W»t,i.UM       *  Ti>«V  MiuROR  or  L:rt,  cfl    '     »    ^  -     H.A. 

Att  TUf^-  Hit  Vkr^k  LtviR  or  S%ir,  ttiiannT 

PiLmmm  ff  of  M^nh^I'T,  m  the  i.  i^  J.  Iteirtl^V^  B,A« 

AwGi.U''^  '  "  'jt*  M,A. 

Cahlt  11 

Tail  Km  ^  /mutton,  cto^  tfl.  Her.  Dr,  E.  Morrfa.] 

GuBritL  01'  >ii.oi»Kiii'*,  u\^  .^[igitU'^jiiLnn  ^uui  i.ariy  jr/UK'Hsn  ^urijiont,  ed.  Pfof.  Wdtcker* 

EXtftA.  i£EI£8. 

TA*  F^Umtiont  fttr  1885  <<«*f  1886  it»//  Ae  chmeH  pum  : — 
XLV.  Ca'^  iTVM'iio  f,  Bijii4'«r«ji:—  IL  IliToir  or  Bcai»Mt?X|  by  Lord  Borner*.  cd.  8,  L.Lee,  B.A.    Ft. 
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liuMAMt  K«  I— Ijf.  rua  Povft  iM»xi»  cv  ATaon,  ed.  }lim  O.  BicUafd«oa*    Vta% 


»r.  FiSHi  >  I  Wa|lK^(H).  linnildTldyn^  n.A.    Psirl  11,    [ifPnrtt. 

Hot^C'i<r.V£^  Mlvju  r'jij«s  «d.  F.  J.  FiirtdfalL  M.A.    t-<^  ^r*», 

A^fOTiieit,  Ar.MTtiftATiv£  Aij» AtKCR  OP  ALKXAfitiKa,  etl.  HeTt  Pruf,  Skeat,  and  J,  H,  B<MeU.      [<ll 

F^'tpm'ing  : — 
BAitlioi r'm  BavcK,  ed  Rev.  Prof  W   W,  Sk^ot,     r^rt  IV,    [At  FttU. 

GtfT  Of  WAHwrtcK  (Hth  c<^ni_  or  Aucbiitlcck  MS,,  atid  C4tu«  \t^.],ed.  Prof.  ZupftMa,  Part  IT.  {Jtt  iYr**^ 
Sut  n»;vii  or  llAai\i<«,  tbc  Auehlnlcek  iiud  MmjcUt-aU-'r  TeAlu,  irtc.,  ed.  Prwf^  E.  Kulftinn*     lAt  JV«f«». 
Lo.'tiELii  ii't  Holt  Ouail,  ed,  F.  J,  ^nrnirtill,  MA.    Fart  V, 

The  Fuhtifafionifm-  ths  ^ears  1874 — 18S4  (0«#  Ouinem  f^eh  y<*tfr)  tffv; — 
XX.  Lo9(itu(  »'n  HirciiaT  or  thk  Holy  (Jaaji.  (ab.  t-i^O  A.i\)^ed.  F«  J»  Furntir«U,  U^^  Part  1.  •«,  1671 


1,  J,  M.Cowptr, 

\u!U  >  *'j  .  >l.A,  Part  IL   XQ»* 
Tun  I. 


OF    IVoi'Uli 

LdMDo.v,  h, 
^r  *    J.  J 

•  ;aL,  ed.  b,  J 
I.  *d.  Prof.  Zu|iil*:i.     Part  Y.    30* 
i,  pil.  Prof.  Zupiuu,     P.irt  11-     Nj», 

id.  Iruf.  J,  E,  B.  Mnyort  M,A*  Pt*  L 
.1!,     Van  III.    lot. 
v;^kcii,MA.    aiJ. 
%ai:,  M,A,    Part  IV.     |.U 


xxn.  n 

XXUI    - 

XXIV,  :.*>;t  I    ni- 

XXV.  Gi'¥  v»i  Wal 
XXVI    Grror  Wak 
XXVII.  Bp.  FiKurKt   {  N.  tx.ii  Wm   >. 
XXVML  Loy»fLifii'fl  Holt  fin  ail,  rd,  i 

XXIX.  BA*iMM'tt'»  lUvt'Ps.    Pt»rtlIL,  t 

XXX.  Lo?rv.ucii*6i  Ho»  T  <;iiA*(,  ed.  F,  J    Fu( 

XXX  L  Tmk  Allitrmtivk  Homan*-*^  or  ALMAUtt  rt  am*  l>i>iJi»n:i«,  vA.  l:  •?.  W,  W   Kinaf,    6# 
XXXII    ST*kK».Y*!i  "I'^oLA^i*  IN    He?ifcT    VIII 'H  Ti»<k/*    Part   K    i*TAaat;if*»   Liri£   aa»  l-> 

ed.  f^.  J.  llerrURtN  K.A.    H*, 
XXXin.  GiffTA  RoMAmini'M  fcngluiht  ab.  1440),  ed  8.  J.  Hrma|E«  PA.    15#, 
XXXIV.  Cim(Li[«AM».  iUf*»ANf:A#:~1.  Sik  Pmh    LMur!,  ,\-T  n.   ^f?^.  31,  cJ  ?T  J.  TTcrrlTJirr,  !'f 

XXXV      CH*Uf,fc,«AONh  Rjll|A\C*JS,  — 2 
XAXVI.    CjlAULIMAC^tK.  Iil))I^KCK»:—  ^ 

XXXVII.  Chahj  i;ma&s»:  KoMANri^t— 1    ' 

XXX^Vlil.  CimaKMAUM+.   KoMA^(fc«:— 5.  ^i^Hui  r   if  ',i,i  m  loue,  ml  •iiiU'-H'H*' '-it      I*^'- 

XXXIX-  CHABLKHA<i>t^  HoMAJiCitA:— 6  Kai  r  CoLricAK.  UoL*itik,  Ot^acU  J^r.  i^I« 9^  «  H 

XL.   CTTAALijaAciic  P^oll(lAJf^E•:  — 7.  HiuN   OF   BtattU'S.  b?  Lord    B^rrtri",  fd,  F    L. 
i  .irt  1.     li,,  • 

P/irt  li     IV,  *     '  - 

X L II .  G L- V  or  W A R w ! t It :  Piir  Jlel  Te ¥ t*  i  A uolii ii ktk  *  f  ulu*  M S^. S 4*d ,  Pr**r  STui- 1 **    PL  ^    ^  •' 
XLIU,  CMtftf KMAGKV,  HoAiAM**:— fl.  itioN  UF  BARifCLji^  bj  Lonl  BerntNi  a#«  ^-  ^  l^^ 

PartUL    15*.  ^     ^  ^ 

X  LI  V,  C«  4 14 1,1  It  t05|t  Hr»J<A>  Vf>  '. 
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ifCLJLi  by 
-10,  TuK  Fota  $nj(t  or  Atmok,  ed,  Mim  O.  Hkhard* 
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LQXDtJN:  K.  TJCUBNER  &  CO,,  67  &  59,  LUDGATE   fflLT*. 
UKRLJy;  ASnER  &  CO.,    o3,  MOnRBXSTRAf>?K. 
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